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Introduction 


Patrick Nold and Alison Frazier 


John Monfasani was born, with his twin sister Mary, on 5 July 1943 in the 
Misericordia Hospital of Manhattan. His mother, Clementina Trapassi, was 
also born in New York City but, after her father’s abandonment, she was taken 
back to Italy when she was three. She grew up with her mother’s family, the 
Feroldi, in Bedonia in the province of Parma, returning to the USA in 1932 
at the age of 18. His father, Alessandro, came from Ceci, a village in the hills 
above Bobbio in the province of Piacenza. Family legend has it that the name 
Monfasani came from a Napoleonic soldier who had deserted, eventually set- 
tling in the Northern Appenines. John enjoyed speculating that the original 
French name might have been “Malfaisant,’ and that some people would 
consider this appropriate in his case. John, however, personally preferred the 
alternative, and perhaps more apt, etymology of Monfasani as a corruption 
of “Montfaucon,” the name of the great Benedictine and Greek manuscript 
scholar.! But, in any case, the name Monfasani is extremely rare and until the 
1930s was only to be found in the village of Ceci itself. Alessandro emigrated in 
the late 1920s to Nyc where he worked as a waiter. Alessandro and Clementina 
met in New York City. The Northern Apennine immigrant community in Nyc 
was relatively small (especially compared to the Southern Italian community), 
so it is not surprising that they encountered each other. 

From John Monfasani's birth until his marriage in 1968, he lived at 180 East 
104th Street in Manhattan, between Third and Lexington Avenues. This was 
East Harlem, once the predominantly Italian neighborhood evoked in Robert 
Orsi's The Madonna of 15th Street.? But in Monfasani's youth it was already 
referred to as "Spanish Harlem" or “El Barrio" because of the Puerto Rican 
immigration waves in the early 1930s and after World War r1. Though the area 
was a slum, his block was relatively safe due to the presence of the 23rd police 
precinct directly across the street from Monfasani's building where his mater- 
nal great-uncle was the superintendent. Monfasani's first language was the dia- 
lect of the northern Appenines and he kept an ear for Italian all his life. With 


1 Anadmiration that began when John read, as a young man, David Knowles, Great Historical 
Enterprises: Problems in Monastic History (London: Thomas Nelson, 1963). 

2 Robert A. Orsi, The Madonna of nsth Street: Faith and Community in Italian Harlem, 1880-1950 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1985). I thank my UAlbany colleague Nadia Kizenko for 
pointing out to me that this book was about John Monfasani's neighborhood as a child. 
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his sister, Mary, John attended kindergarten at the local public school (Ps 72 — 
now a historic landmark housing the Julia de Burgos Latino Cultural Center), 
where they spent two years rectifying their broken English. English was the lan- 
guage of the streets in John’s multi-ethnic neighborhood: he picked it up from 
the neighborhood kids with whom he played games like stoopball. His first 
grade teacher at Ps 72, Mrs. Roberts, identified John (and his sister) as smart 
(despite having “failed” kindergarten), and told his mother to put them in a 
parochial school. So, starting in second grade, he attended St. Lucy’s School, 
between First and Second Avenues on 104th Street. The first day at the new 
school was a shock for the Monfasani twins: they returned home in tears, tell- 
ing their mother in despair, “They can read!” In a class of 50 students, the sec- 
ond grade teacher did not have time to help the two new students to catch up. 
So the Monfasani twins learned to read on their own, and in the end became 
speed readers in their own peculiar way — Monfasani was in high school before 
he understood what a syllable was. 

By the seventh grade, John had grown in wisdom and stature. His teacher, 
Sr. Mary Geraldine, asked if he would be interested in going to minor seminary. 
John was attracted to the idea of a better education, and was open to the pos- 
sibility of a vocation. So in September 1957 he entered Cathedral College, the 
minor seminary of the Archdiocese of New York (555 West End Avenue, at the 
corner of 87th Street) for a six-year period of study. At Cathedral, he was a con- 
temporary to several students who would later distinguish themselves in aca- 
deme. In the classes above Monfasani were: John P. Meier, whom Monfasani 
deemed ‘the cervello’ of the school, and who would later write a renowned 
series of books on the historical Jesus? as well as David Tracy* and Joseph 
Komonchak,® who would later become prominent ‘liberal’ Catholic theolo- 
gians; in class below Monfasani was Thomas Turley, a future scholar of the 
reign of the all-important Pope John xx11 (1316-1334). With Turley, Monfasani 
played on Cathedral's basketball team and he had a knack for the jump shot. 


3 Professor of Theology at the University of Notre Dame. See John P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: 
Rethinking the Historical Jesus, 4 vols. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1991-2009). 

4 Professor of Theology at the University of Chicago Divinity school and author of ten books 
including The Achievement of Bernard Lonergan (New York: Herder, 1970) and (with Hans 
Kiing and Johann Baptist Metz), Towards Vatican 111: The Work that Needs to be Done (New 
York: Seabury Press, 1978). 

5 Professor of Theology at The Catholic University of America and English editor of Giuseppe 
Alberigo's controversial The History of Vatican 11, 5 vols. (Maryknoll: Orbis books, 1996-2006) 

6 Thomas Turley, “Infallibilists in the Curia of Pope John xxu1,” Journal of Medieval History 
1 (1975): 71-101 and “John xxu and the Franciscans: A Reappraisal,” in Popes, Teachers and 
Canon Law in the Middle Ages: Essays in Honor of Brian Tierney, ed. James R. Sweeney and 
Stanley Chodorow (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1989), 74-88. 
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But, most importantly, at Cathedral he learned Latin, which he took to like a 
duck to water. He still enjoys reciting, in his New York City accent, the Latin 
inscription over the stove at a one of the seminary retreat houses: “He secretly 
knows the Faith” (“Feed’em Clam Shit”). He learned Greek in the seminary as 
well, but not to the extent of Latin: it was not offered until the fifth year of 
study, by which time he had already begun to think about leaving the semi- 
nary, and he did not get on with his Greek teacher. But Monfasani was liked by 
all the other teachers and administrators at Cathedral College, so as a parting 
gift, they arranged for him to take a battery of tests conducted by a special 
evaluation firm in lower Manhattan to see if he was fitted for more practical, 
remunerative lines of work, rather than the social work and liberal arts paths 
of most ex-seminarians. The man who conducted the test came up to him at 
the end, put his hand on his shoulder, and said: “Son, in twenty years of run- 
ning these tests, I've never seen anyone score as low as you did. Go to college." 
In September 1963, Monfasani transferred to Fordham University in the Bronx, 
having taken summer courses at Hunter College and Fordham’s Manhattan 
campus beforehand. 

Already before he left minor seminary, Monfasani had come to the realiza- 
tion that he wanted to be a historian. He liked the history teacher at Cathedral 
College, Monsignor Florence Cohalan, resident historian of the Archdiocese of 
New York." Cohalan, a charismatic teacher, was a friend of William F. Buckley 
Jr, who often dropped by the College. Monfasani went to Fordham with the 
intention of becoming a medieval historian, and he always maintained a 
profound appreciation for the period throughout his career, as evidenced in 
publications like "The Renaissance as the Concluding Phase of the Middle 
Ages" (2006) and Bessarion Scholasticus (2012). But, on the whole, Fordham 
proved an unsatisfying intellectual experience. He felt no strong affinity for 
the institutional history approach of the person who taught him the medieval 
period, the Hispanist Joseph O'Callaghan, and he was not impressed by the 
theologians there, especially the Jesuits (whom he deemed a largely trendy 
and unserious lot in the mid-1960s). His fellow students seemed to him mostly 
uninterested in learning. But the experience was, nonetheless, determinative. 
Fordham introduced him to philosophy and to the Italian Renaissance. He 
especially liked John C. Olin (unrelated to the academic philanthropist John 
M. Olin), a scholar of Erasmus who taught the Renaissance and Reformation 
courses.? And so Monfasani gravitated away from the Middle Ages and towards 
the Renaissance and Reformation. 


7 APopular History of the Archdiocese of New York (New York: Catholic Historical Society, 1983). 
8 AsIRemember Fordham: Selections from the Sesquicentennial Oral History Project (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1991), 152-4. 
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After graduating from Fordham, Monfasani was offered an assistantship at 
Washington University in St. Louis. But he chose to go, unfunded, to Columbia 
(where Olin himself had done his Ph.D), because it would have been a hard- 
ship for his parents if he had left Nyc. Monfasani thought he had saved enough 
money working at a local supermarket for a year, but after his first semester 
at Columbia his savings had evaporated and he was forced to take out a loan. 
Still, he felt it was worth it: he loved Columbia from the start — here, in con- 
trast to Fordham, students and teachers seemed genuinely committed to their 
subjects. 

His first interview at Columbia was with the Renaissance historian, Eugene 
Rice. After learning that Monfasani had six years of Latin and two years of 
Greek, Rice told him to take Paul Oskar Kristeller’s seminar. Monfasani had 
vaguely recalled Olin mentioning Kristeller, but otherwise knew nothing about 
him. At the first meeting of the seminar the next night, he wondered whether 
Rice had advised him well. Kristeller sat slumped in his chair, speaking in a 
weak voice, and Monfasani was clearly the youngest person in the room. 
Kristeller had high standards and would later solemnly tell his students at the 
end of term: “Henceforth I shall help you in direct proportion to as you will 
help scholarship.” Before the next class meeting, Monfasani bought a copy of 
Kristeller's Renaissance Thought: The Classic, Scholastic and Humanist Strains 
(1961). He read it and fell in love. This was the sort of work he wanted to do: 
intellectual history. The assignment for the term was a bio-bibliographical 
paper on an understudied figure of the Renaissance. Monfasani was stumped 
and went to Rice, who after a moment's thought, said “George of Trebizond.” 
Monfasani turned in his paper in December; Kristeller called him in January, 
saying, “If I had to grade you on the basis of my corrections, you would fail; but 
if you correct the errors as I suggest, I will see to it that the paper is published.” 

Rice himself had not been initially impressed by Monfasani and probably 
would have recommended a terminal MA after the first semester had he not 
talked to Kristeller. But after Monfasani won Kristeller's approval, Rice was 
prepared to give Monfasani a second look and came to agree with Kristeller 
that John had scholarly nous. In his second semester, Monfasani wrote his MA 
thesis for Rice on George of Trebizond based on the work he had begun for 
Kristeller. The next fall he became Rice's research assistant and was then given 
a two-year doctoral fellowship. Monfasani became enormously devoted to his 
two teachers - later acknowledging that he owed his career to Rice and his 
scholarship to Kristeller — eventually editing Festschriften for both. 

When his Columbia fellowship ran out in his fourth year, Monfasani taught 
Western Civilization at Rutgers University in Newark to make ends meet. By 
this time he was married and living in Westbury, Long Island, with his wife 
Adrianne (née Fazio — whose grandparents came from Sicily) whom he had 
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met through his sister, then studying at Hunter College. They had married 
in 1968. 

Monfasani would have had great difficulty completing the dissertation 
while teaching full time. So it was his great fortune to win a two-year fellow- 
ship at the American Academy in Rome for the years 1969-71. Rome would be 
an enormously fruitful place for him, and not just because he had two children 
there, Alex in December 1969 and Cristina in January 1971. He also took the 
opportunity to do a degree at the Scuola Vaticana di Paleografia, Diplomatica e 
Archivistica — only the second American to have done so after Virginia Brown, 
who had finished her degree and her fellowship at the AAR just as Monfasani 
arrived in 1969. Monfasani had already started working on manuscripts in his 
first year at Columbia, compiling a census of the surviving copies of George of 
Trebizond's works. He also began editing texts: Kristeller had used a research 
fund from the National Endowment for the Humanities to purchase a micro- 
film from the Marciana Library in Venice. The Scuola widened Monfasani's 
palaeographical competence tremendously, extending it back to the medieval 
period, but demanded relatively little time investment (3 hours per week for 
2 years). The rest of the time he spent working on his dissertation on George of 
Trebizond, completing chapters on his rhetoric and logic, narrating the biogra- 
phy, and assembling an appendix of edited texts. 

Near the end of the AAR fellowship, he had an intellectual epiphany in the 
Vatican Library while reading the Apocalypse of the Pseudo-Methodius.? He 
realized that George was actually an apocalyptic prophet and that everyone 
had got him wrong — and if they got him wrong in general, maybe they got the 
specifics wrong too (like the dating of his works). Following this moment of 
clarity, John embarked on what he would call his "second dissertation," begun 
in Rome, but almost entirely written in the early hours of the morning during 
his first year of teaching. At his dissertation defense in the fall of 1972, the chair 
of the classics department, Walther Ludwig, whom Monfasani had never met 
before, immediately came up to him and asked if he would be willing to have 
his dissertation be the first volume in a new series on the classical tradition. 
The next year during a fellowship at Villa I Tatti (1973—74), he turned his disser- 
tation into a proper book, which came out in 1976 and won the John Nicholas 
Brown prize of the Medieval Academy of America in 1980. 

Monfasani left for Rome in 1969 thinking that his future in American aca- 
deme was secure. Jobs were plentiful and so it would be relatively easy to find a 
permanent position. He returned to discover that the golden sixties were over 
and the leaden seventies had begun. In 1971, Eugene Rice was asked by Michael 


9 Recently translated by Benjamin Garstad, Apocalypse. An Alexandrian World Chronicle 
(Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 2012). 
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Cherniavsky, Professor of Russian History at UAlbany (State University of 
New York), who was at the time also a visiting professor at Columbia teaching 
a graduate seminar, if he had anyone to recommend for a job in Renaissance 
History. Rice immediately recommended Monfasani and he received a job 
offer while he was still in Rome at the American Academy. Three weeks after 
Monfasani had moved with his young family to Albany, a hiring freeze was 
declared at suNy and he was told that he would be let go at the end of the 
academic year. But in the spring of 1972, Cherniavsky himself was offered a 
position at Carnegie Mellon University. The move was not a fortunate one for 
Cherniavsky as he would die in Pittsburgh the following year. But it was fortu- 
nate for Monfasani: his line was saved, though he continued to work on one- 
year contracts for the next nine years due to the budget crises. Retrenchment 
came to a head in 1975-6 when some humanities programs were deactivated at 
UAlbany (an exercise repeated during a similar budget crisis in 2010—11).0 

The University at Albany, with its Islamic-inspired poured-concrete cam- 
pus designed by the modernist architect Edward Durrell Stone, was part of 
New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller's ambitious attempt to establish a 
public university system on par with that of other states like California.! A 
teachers' training college had existed in Albany since 1844 but in 1957 it was 
transformed into a doctoral degree-granting University to become one of four 
research centers in the SUNY system (the others were Buffalo, Binghamton, 
and Stony Brook). The stumbling block to this conversion was the existing 
tenured professoriate. 


Hired to work at a middle-rank teachers college, many faculty members 
had not done any significant scholarly research since they had written 
their doctoral dissertations. Although the advent of Ph.D programs 
should have led to the recruitment of faculty members doing cutting- 
edge work, and therefore capable of supervising scholarly research by 
their students, many of the carry-overs from the teachers college — 


10 For the first crisis, there are two somewhat self-congratulatory accounts written from an 
internal perspective by administrators: Robert C. Shirley, "The suNv-Albany experience,” 
in Responses to Fiscal Stress in Higher Education, ed. Robert C. Shirley (Tuscon: Center for 
the Study of Higher Education, 1982); J. Fredericks Volkwein, "Responding to Financial 
Retrenchment: Lessons for the Albany experience," Journal of Higher Education 55 (1984): 
389-401. For the second crisis, external and critical accounts predominate. See, for 
example, Stanley Fish, "The Crisis of the Humanities Officially Arrives," New York Times, 
October 1, 2010. 

11 Kendall A. Birr, A Tradition of Excellence: the Sesquicentennial History of the University at 
Albany, the State University of New York (Virginia Beach: Donning, 1994). 
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particularly in the History department — were rather lackadaisical about 
this. Instead they often hired people much like themselves: competent in 
the classroom but weak in scholarly credentials.” 


Monfasani ran into this problem early on. He was once not recommended for 
his yearly job renewal by the chair of the department, Joseph Zacek, on the 
grounds that “Monfasani belongs at Harvard, not at UAlbany" Throughout 
his career, Monfasani campaigned against a “mindset of mediocrity,” as he 
described it, which, he felt, prevented UAlbany from achieving its potential 
as a research institution. He always held both colleagues and students to 
exceptionally high standards — something not always appreciated by either 
group. He twice offered his services to the department as chair but colleagues 
declined both times. 

Only in 1980, the year his third child, Mark, was born, did Monfasani's schol- 
arly career became secure with the reception of tenure. The same year, he 
received the Medieval Academy Prize for best first book and a Guggenheim 
Fellowship (1980-81). The Guggenheim, along with a second I Tatti fellow- 
ship (1982-83), allowed Monfasani to complete his second book, Collectanea 
Trapezuntiana (1984). Over fifteen years of working on George of Trebizond 
had resulted in two books, but it soon became clear that there were more 
dividends to be paid out in the form of miscellaneous articles: from the mid- 
1980s onward these began to come thick and fast. Once the magnum opus had 
been published, Monfasani was free to do other things — and, having learned 
so much in the process of writing that magnum opus, he could now do many 
things. The ensuing avalanche of articles may have also had something to do 
with the need to support a family: the discretionary raise system at UAlbany 
was such that it was far more remunerative to write articles than books. 

The next big career change occurred in 1995, when John became Executive 
Director of the Renaissance Society of America (RSA), a position once held by 
Monfasani's Doktorvater Rice (1966-1982 and 1985-87). Monfasani had been 
on the RSA's Executive Board since 1989 but only took the job as a last minute 
replacement. In his fifteen years as director, the RSA nearly doubled in size 
(from about 2300 to about 4200 members) and became more international — 
partly due to Monfasani's daring idea (which was thought crazy at the time) of 
holding RsA meetings abroad every five years, beginning with Florence in the 
year 2000. More than 2500 registrants attended his farewell meeting in Venice 


12 This is the judgment of Lawrence Wittner, Working for Peace and Justice: Memoirs of an 
Activist Intellectual (Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 2012), 128. Wittner came to 
UAlbany in 1974. 
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2010, compared to the 230 to 400 registrants at meetings when his directorship 
began. Monfasani’s stewardship of the RsA is all the more remarkable in that 
he did it part time without any slowing down of his scholarly output, and while 
teaching a full 2/2 course load at UAlbany. 

Monfasani’s relationship with UAlbany was conditioned by his initial 
employment on one-year contracts. So, though he dutifully served in a full 
range of faculty governance positions over the years, Monfasani largely made 
his career outside the university. He was often away for the academic year on 
fellowship. When not, he would typically make several research trips to Europe 
a year to read manuscripts — religiously going directly to the library after a trans- 
atlantic night flight so as not to waste precious research time. Like Theodor 
Mommsen who combined the Liber Pater with the Liber Pontificalis, Monfasani 
could, through the fog of jet lag, transcribe Greek and Latin with a high degree of 
accuracy. He knew the ‘cheapo’ places to stay near most major European librar- 
ies - some of these pensiones were run by nuns, others most definitely were not. 
He knew where to eat well but inexpensively: his favorite place was, of course, 
that social hub for manuscript scholars, the Vatican library bar (founded by 
Leonard Boyle O.P.). His regular European trips — and his proficient Italian — 
allowed him to develop and maintain a network of academic amici who often 
hosted him. When in the United States, Monfasani worked in his basement 
study (containing the essentials of a microfilm reader, a wood stove, and his ref- 
erence books) in Loudonville, Ny, rather than in his university office. He made 
monthly Saturday trips to Columbia (by train) or Harvard (by car) to look up 
references that were unobtainable in the modestly endowed UAlbany library. 
Still, Monfasani did not make moving elsewhere a priority: so he remained 
first in a small village in Gaul rather than second in command in Rome. 

The composition of the UAlbany History Department and the University’s 
progressive abolition of supporting humanities programs made it difficult for 
Monfasani to train Ph.D. students. So he preferred to send his best students 
elsewhere — several of them are contributors to this volume. His primary con- 
sideration, like Kristeller’s, was always to help students make the maximal 
contribution to scholarship. For most of his career, no one in the UAlbany 
History Department — comprised mostly of Americanists — really understood 
what Monfasani's research was about; only quite recently did he manage to 
bring in scholars whose interests were close to his own, such as the medievalist 
Patrick Nold (2006) and the Byzantinist Dimitri Korobeinikov (2012).!? He did, 


13 Patrick Nold, Pope John xxi1 and his Franciscan Cardinal: Bertrand de la Tour and the 
Apostolic Poverty Controversy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003); Dimitri Korbeinikov, 
Byzantium and the Turks in the Thirteenth Century (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014). 
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however, enjoy a long friendship with the Korean-American historian of Dutch 
New York, Sung Bok Kim, who arrived shortly after Monfasani and who shared 
Monfasani’s educational and political ideas.^ Nominated by Kim (and Nold) 
for a Distinguished Professorship in 2007, Monfasani was finally awarded the 
title in 20. 

The delay may have had something to do with the waves Monfasani made 
in the early years of the third millennium. On February 10, 2002, Monfasani 
wrote a memorandum to the entire UAlbany community revealing that the 
chair of the Classics Department, Louis Roberts, had committed substan- 
tial plagiarism in a book published by UAlbany and its Institute for Cypriot 
Studies Ip The plagiarism had been discovered by Chris Schabel while work- 
ing on a book on Latin Cyprus." Though reported to University administra- 
tors in 2000, no action had been taken at the time of Monfasani's email. The 
2002 memorandum was intended as a goad: “I did not ask to blow the whis- 
tle on Louis Roberts at UAlbany, but no one else seems ready to do so.” The 
national press got wind of the story!? and eventually action was taken. The 
Classics Department never quite recovered from the scandal and the major 
was abolished in 2010 during the budget crisis. Monfasani was not féted by 
administrators on account of his provocation, but eventually (after a changing 
of the guard) he was honored by the University, not only with the bestowal of 
a distinguished professorship in 2011, but also in being named Associate Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences in 2012. 


“It would be hard to find an area of late medieval and early modern thought, 
from the Greek East to the Latin West, that John Monfasani has not visited 
and improved,” observe two distinguished contributors to this volume.!? The 


14 See Sung Bok Kim, Landlord and Tenant in Colonial New York: Manorial Society 1664-1775 
(Chapel Hill: unc Press, 1978). 

15 This period of the history of UAlbany is idiosyncratically chronicled by Hermann P. 
Salomon, Greed and Corruption: the Downfall of Humanities at SUNY Albany, 1995-2003 
(Braga: Edições APPACDM, 2003). 

16 Sources for the History of Cyprus, vol. vitr, Latin Texts from the First Century BC to the 
Seventeenth Century AD (Albany: SUNY Press, 2000). 

17 The Synodicum Nicosiense and Other Documents of the Latin Church of Cyprus, 196-1373 
(Nicosia: Cyprus Research Center, 2001). 

18 See Karen W. Arenson, “SUNY Classics Professor is Accused of Plagiarism,’ The New York 
Times, Feb. 22, 2002; also Chronicle of Higher Education Feb. 21, 2002. 

19 Brian Copenhaver and Thomas Ward, at 551 below. 
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catalogue of Monfasani's opera, which follows below, bears out the observa- 
tion. Its length attests to intellectual energy; its focused entries, to perspicu- 
ous intelligence. The catalogue’s particular aim and breadth, however, point to 
Monfasani's historiographical moment, which included the presence of Paul 
Oskar Kristeller and Eugene F. Rice at Columbia University and thus, as Patrick 
has intimated above, some fortuitous guidance in the choice of dissertation 
topic.?° 

To understand the enigmatic George of Trebizond, Monfasani had to com- 
mand George's span of interests, which themselves had not been fully appre- 
ciated. The first fruit of this study was George of Trebizond: A Biography and 
a Study of His Rhetoric and Logic (1976). In a ‘masterful analysis’ based on 
“penetrating knowledge of both the Italian Renaissance and the culture of 
Byzantium,””! Monfasani established the little-known George of Trebizond as 
a “major intellectual figure... of the fifteenth century? a man whose contri- 
butions to rhetoric and logic, as well as to theologico-political thought, Greek- 
to-Latin translation, Patristics, and the Plato-Aristotle controversy would 
shape humanism both north and south. Thanks to a sudden insight, Monfasani 
grasped the ‘key’ to George’s intellectual eccentricities: his prophetic appre- 
hension — as the Ottoman Empire expanded with an eye first on Byzantium 
and then on Rome - that impious Platonism would lead to apocalypse, the 
fall of the West.?? “[M]uch more will have to be written before we have a full 
picture of George of Trebizond,’** Monfasani noted, but that first book has 
remained, alongside its companion anthology of documents, the Collectanea 
Trapezuntiana (1984), the point of departure for serious work on George and 
his cultural context. 

Reviewers of George of Trebizond recognized that Monfasani brought other 
gifts than breadth to the narrative. In method, Monfasani favors Kristeller's 
precise attention to details of biography, institution, network, and locale in 
the study of textual production and circulation; articles that work out dating, 
identify texts, and profile little-known humanists are specialties attesting 


20 Above, at xvi. 

21 First quotation from Ronald G. Witt in Speculum 53, 2 (1978), at 408; second from Deno J. 
Geanakoplos, review of George of Trebizond (1976) in Renaissance Quarterly 32, 3 (1979), at 
356. 

22 Witt, review (as preceding note), at 406. 

23 See George of Trebizond, ix, for the "key" metaphor. On the moment of Monfasani's 
"epiphany" see above xvii. 

24 George of Trebizond, ix. In this volume, James Hankins explores George's political stance 
still further. 
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to Monfasani’s building-block approach to the convincing argument 29 
Combined with his formal training in paleography and codicology (something 
that Kristeller did not possess), this method renders Monfasani a traditional, 
not to say a defiantly “old Europe" intellectual historian.?9 All is married to 
a distinctive style — “sempre puntuale e lucido nel suo ordine espositivo”2” — 
that reflects on one hand a jeweler's care for the factual minutiae in them- 
selves, and on the other a rigorous view to the whole that drives the assembly 
of small parts into field-changing, often polemically energetic analyses. For all 
his expertise in Renaissance rhetoric, Monfasani's own prose style is, like that 
of Thomas Aquinas, "always a penny plain rather than a twopence colored”:78 
one might say that for Monfasani, beauty and truth are the same thing, and 
what matters is the apprehension of it, not its description. In the end, his is 
indeed a "crisp method" that produces reliable results "9 

Monfasani's special grace has been to reveal the importance of unpublished 
and understudied documents - often by identifying scribes, annotators, or 
early stages of texts.?? Rare is the Monfasani publication that lacks an appen- 
dix of critical editions; rare, the review of any of his works that does not admire 
that documentary base. All these positive aspects — scholarly breadth, meth- 
odological precision, lucid argument, punctilious research, deep documentary 
evidence and, it must be added, an intriguing mixture of aversion to Theory 
coupled with a willingness to propose comprehensive interim hypotheses — 
have characterized Monfasani's publications ever since.?! 


25 On Kristeller's methodologies, see essays in Kristeller Reconsidered (2006), including 
Monfasani, "Kristeller and Manuscripts." 

26 Ina sense, to call that scholarly style traditional is to miss the novelty of the field: see 
Monfasani, “Kristeller and Manuscripts,” noting the remark of a leading scholar that 
"Kristeller was the only man he knew who had created a whole field of scholarship with- 
out even thinking about it" (193). 

27 Review by Alfonso de Petris in Bibliothéque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 42, 2 (1978), 
at 378. 

28 Gilbert Keith Chesterton, St. Thomas Aquinas (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1933), 98. 

29 Quotation from Francesco Giannachi's review of Bessarion Scholasticus in Renaissance 
Quarterly 65, 4 (2012), at 1177. 

30 Identifying scribes: e.g., in "Testi inediti di Bessarione e Teodoro Gaza" (1992), at 240 
(George Hermonimous). On Monfasani's reconstruction of the compositional stages of 
Bessarion's In calumniatorem Platonis (1C), see below. 

31  Monfasani's aversion to Theory played to a relatively large academic audience thanks to 
“Was Lorenzo Valla an Ordinary Language Philosopher?” (1988), disputing the relevance 
of Wittgenstein to Valla. For an instance of the application of an interim hypothesis, see 
"Aristotelians, Platonists, and the Missing Ockhamists" (1993). 
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So far, those publications amount to over six dozen articles, many now col- 
lected into three Variorum volumes (with two more in the works); four small 
books with extensive appendices; two co-edited Festschriften; several obituar- 
ies and a memorial collection for Paul Oskar Kristeller; as well as dozens of 
prefaces, editorials, and reviews. Monfasani's preferred territory is philosophy, 
religion, and rhetoric — the traditional foundation of Renaissance intellectual 
history — and the brief appreciation that follows here is roughly structured by 
those three fields. Other areas, of course, have also benefited from Monfasani’s 
gifts: witness his solid contributions to fields such as paleography, art history, 
and book history. But a comprehensive view of Monfasani’s output as prepa- 
ration for the promised monograph on the Plato-Aristotle controversy would 
not be misleading: the larger part of his oeuvre treats precisely the rhetoricians, 
philosophers, and theologians of the émigré community that inaugurated the 
Plato-Aristotle controversy in its western and Renaissance form.?? 


Rhetoric: Renaissance Reception of the Greek and Latin Traditions 


Monfasani's most significant contributions rest on his mastery of both the 
Latin and Byzantine traditions. Perhaps in the field of rhetoric this advantage 
shone earliest and most clearly: Monfasani was the first to grasp that émi- 
gré George of Trebizond's Rhetoricorum libri v — "the only large scale secular 
Rhetoric produced by an Italian humanist in the fifteenth century"?^ — was so 
influential precisely because George understood how to combine the quite 
different Greek and Latin rhetorical traditions for a Western audience. This 
aperçu was not minor: the relation of the Byzantine rhetorical tradition to the 


32 These include the paleographical study "Bernardo Giustiniani and Alfonso de Palencia" 
(1989); the art historical contribution “A Description of the Sistine Chapel" (1983); works 
relevant to book history, such as the prize-winning “The First Call for Press Censorship” 
(1988); contributions to histories of the religious orders (or we might say to the history of 
mendicancy), such as “The Fraticelli and Clerical Wealth in Quattrocento Rome" (1991); 
studies of the Catholic tradition, such as "Catholic American Exchange" (2008); ency- 
clopedic treatments, e.g., of Renaissance "Science and Religion" (2002) and, co-edited 
with Brian Copenhaver, “Humanism” (1998); and a polemical work on periodization, 
"The Renaissance as Concluding Phase of the Middle Ages" (2006). The last-mentioned 
anchors Sándor Bene's contribution in this volume. For Monfasani's writings about Paul 
Oskar Kristeller, see below, xxxiv. 

33 George of Trebizond, 228-9. See further below. 

34 George of Trebizond, 262. Cf. Peter Mack's piece in this volume. 
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Renaissance was “almost virgin land."?* Mapping that territory — locating the 
émigrés, deciphering their intellectual commitments, pinpointing their influ- 
ences — would contribute to the still untold “Hellenization of the West."36 

The cartographic metaphor soon yielded to another more pointed, as 
Monfasani explored “the real disequilibrium between supply and demand 
on the intellectual market.’3” Emigrés with deep rhetorical and philosophi- 
cal expertise found themselves seeking positions in universities dominated by 
scholastic logic and in humanist classrooms dominated by Latin grammar and 
elementary Greek. Rhetorician George of Trebizond complained of having to 
support himself by teaching grammar to beginners, infantie studia.98 George's 
contemporary Theodore Gaza was a teacher's assistant and Greek language 
instructor (he wrote a highly successful grammar) before he figured out how 
to make a living as professor of Greek literature; he finally achieved sufficient 
reputation to be called to Rome as curial copyist and translator of scientific 
works, and thence to the court of Alfonso the Magnanimous at Naples, where 
he translated military and homiletic texts.?? Not all cared to accommodate 
themselves to that intellectual marketplace or managed to do so successfully.^? 
Nonetheless, the Byzantines' long and sophisticated rhetorical tradition meant 
that they appreciated the priorities of Italian humanists, even as the émigrés 
struggled to adapt to professional conditions on the peninsula.^! 

In his first book, Monfasani clarified not just George of Trebizond's biog- 
raphy, but also the contributions of his Rhetoric, which George intended to 
"replace the classical manuals" including Quintilian's Institutio, to embarrass 
medieval commentaries on Ciceronian rhetoric, and to challenge contemporary 


35 “The Byzantine Rhetorical Tradition and the Renaissance" (1983), 174; the article draws on 
the major conclusions of Chapter 9 in George of Trebizond. 

36 “The Byzantine Rhetorical Tradition and the Renaissance,” 187. For a more general analy- 
sis of the migration phenomenon, see "Greek Renaissance Migrations" (2002). 

37  'UInsegnamento universitario e la cultura bizantina” (1991), quoting from 45-6 (“un vero 
squilibrio fra offerta e domanda sul mercato intellettuale"); Monfasani emphasizes that 
the problem was not salary or lack of demand. See the contribution of Concetta Bianca in 
this volume. 

38 ` George of Trebizond, 284 n. 165. 

39  “LInsegnamento di Teodoro Gaza a Ferrara" (1994); "Byzantine Rhetorical Tradition,’ 180; 
"L'Insegnamento universitario e la cultura bizantina in Italia nel Quattrocento" (1990 - 
1991), at 45; "Theodore Gaza as a Philosopher (2002), 272. Gaza's natural philosophical 
stance is underlined in the iconographic study, "Aristotle as the Scribe of Nature" (2006). 

40 “LInsegnamento universitario ela cultura bizantina in Italia nel Quattrocento,” 45-46 for 
some examples of unhappiness; cf. 52-53 for momentary market equilibrium in the 1460s. 

41 George of Trebizond, 255. 
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teachers such as Guarino, Loscht, and Barzizza,+* George not only drew from 
Hermogenes and the much less appreciated Dionysius of Halicarnassus, but 
also framed for westerners the concepts basic to Byzantine rhetoric from the 
eighth century until George's own day.^? His position was complex: on one 
hand, George held to the scholastic view of Aristotle's Rhetoric as a basic "text- 
book in ethics and psychology,” but on the other hand he had little use for 
that textbook himself.^* In coming to terms with Latin rhetoric, George was 
similarly strong-willed. He promoted Cicero's mature, practical, and political 
orations over his adolescent treatises and handbooks;^? and against Valla's 
youthful lionization of Quintilian as a teacher of rhetoric, George attacked the 
Institutiones as hopelessly muddled.^$ 

Not all rhetorical quarrels involved the Greeks.^? In a characteristic move, 
Monfasani took pains to situate, or rather, to deflate provocatively, Erasmus' 
part in the sixteenth-century dispute over Ciceronian usus by putting his contri- 
butions in the context of Europe's rapidly evolving confessional polemic when 
stylish Ciceronian terms for the deity and for religion were more and more 
perceived to clash with the ontological rupture imposed by the Incarnation.4? 
Monfasani argued still more strenuously about another defining Renaissance 
quarrel: the relationship of rhetoric to logic. While George of Trebizond's 
Rhetoric had cast logic as a “short and easy" subject, an “appendix to rhetoric,’49 
Lorenzo Valla's Disputationes dialecticae demoted logic still further.5° Was Valla 
then a necessary precondition for the immensely successful De inventione 


42 George of Trebizond, 262—4. 

43 George of Trebizond, quoting from 253. 

44 George of Trebizond, quoting from 270. 

45 George of Trebizond, 289-90. 

46 Eg, George of Trebizond, 289-92; "Episodes of Anti-Quintilianism in the Italian 
Renaissance” (1992); “The Ciceronian Controversy” (1999); “Renaissance Ciceronianism 
and Christianity” (2004). See also the place of Cicero in “The De doctrina Christiana and 
Renaissance Rhetoric” (1995). 

47 See eg, Monfasani’s dense, useful survey of Western ideas from Petrarch to Ramus of 
“what properly constituted usus for a dead language” in “The Ciceronian Controversy” 
(1999), quoting from 195. 

48 “Renaissance Ciceronianism and Christianity” (2004). Cf. “Erasmus and the Philosophers” 
(2012) for another deflationary take on Erasmus, now in the field of philosophy. 

49 George of Trebizond, 301-2 and 304, on George's aim in the Isagoge dialectica, “the first in 
the series of humanist logics" (316). 

50 George of Trebizond, ibid., with 306. See also Monfasani's review-essay (1984) of Gianni 
Zippel, ed., Laurentii Valle Repastinatio Dialectice et Philosophie (1982). 
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dialectica of Rudolph Agricola?>! When Monfasani wrote, scholarly consensus 
cast Agricola as Valla's disciple — after all, Agricola had “rhetoricized logic.”52 
Monfasani protested, however, that Valla so reduced the "status and range" of 
logic in comparison to that of rhetoric, that "[s]hort of eliminating logic as a 
valid discipline, it [would be] difficult to think of a more drastic reduction"? 
Far from building on Valla's denigration of logic, Monfasani objected, Agricola 
methodically raised the status of logic in ways "totally incompatible with 
Valla's Dialectica.”>* Still worse for any effort to make Agricola into Valla's dis- 
ciple, even indirectly, Monfasani pointed out that the sixteenth century saw 
dozens of editions of Agricola's De inventione dialectica regularly paired with 
George of Trebizond's anti-Vallan, Aristotelian Isagoge dialectica.5> The key 
point to take away — a point made repeatedly by P.0.K. and championed by 
Monfasani — is that in rhetoric as in philosophy and theology, neither scholasti- 
cism nor humanism were monoliths.56 The articles in this volume reflect how 
thoroughly the field has adopted that interpretive key. 


Religion: Theology, Patristics, Church History 


Religion in the Italian Renaissance has been a growth topic for more than 
five decades. The field has benefited from a rich vein of Inquisition studies; 
from anthropological approaches to groups, space, ritual, and affect; and from 
attention to nuns, tertiaries, and penitents. Monfasani's contributions belong 
not to that institutional, cultural, or gendered history of Renaissance religion, 
but to the anchoring fields of Theology and Patristics. These topics, too, are 
approached with Kristellerian rigor. The rigor often leads to ironies: Monfasani 
counterbalances, for example, an intensive survey of Marsilio Ficino's pagan 
sources culled from Eusebius of Caesarea, with the simple observation that 


51 X Monfasani, “Lorenzo Valla and Rudolph Agricola" (1990), quoting from 189. 

52 Ibid; George of Trebizond, 3303. 

53 “Lorenzo Valla and Rudolph Agricola" (1990), quoting from 183-5. 

54 Ibid. 189; Valla and Agricola also held opposing positions on the "extramental existence 
of the universals” (190-91). 

55 Ibid, 191; cf. George of Trebizond, 333-6. To cap off this most basic revision, Monfasani 
also corrected a philosophical misprision by demonstrating that Valla and Agricola were 
not “true Academic skeptics” (“Lorenzo Valla and Rudolph Agricola,” 192). Monfasani 
did admit a link between Valla and Agricola: through both, Augustine’s De Doctrina 
Christiana may have had “quite a large influence on new rhetoric of the Renaissance.” See 
“De Doctrina Christiana and Renaissance Rhetoric” (1995), quoting from 180. 

56 Ibid. 192. See the article by Lodi Nauta below. 
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Ficino extracted those quotations in support of his Plato-friendly Christianity — 
exactly the opposite reason that Eusebius had included the quotations in the 
first place.5” 

No more than Platonism or Aristotelianism was Renaissance Christianity 
a single expression. In a revisionist article on Valla, Monfasani speaks not of 
some vague “religion,” but rather of the rhetorician's "theology. 5? By the stan- 
dards of his own day, Valla was no theologian: that is, he had no professional 
competence in theology. Moreover, when Valla addressed the burning theo- 
logical topics of the mid-fifteenth century — e.g., the power of God, free will, 
the Trinity, and transubstantiation?? — he fell into inconsistencies, heresies, 
and trivialities. Valla was a grammarian and rhetorician, and by the standards 
of his own day those professional competencies authorized his interventions 
on ancient texts and moral philosophy. That he drove those competencies into 
areas he did not know, stemmed from his delight in giving offense.9? Monfasani 
thus insists that the technical arguments of late medieval theologians were 
distinct from the ad hoc practice of “Christian thought” by the untrained, what 
is called “lay” or “vernacular theology” (although Valla was neither a layman 
nor writing in the vernacular).® Such thought might be highly evocative for 
twentieth- and twenty-first century readers, but anachronism is not something 
that Kristeller did or Monfasani does countenance. 

As in the case of humanist Giles of Viterbo, Monfasani often approaches 
Renaissance Christianity through the realia of individual careers. In sev- 
eral articles treating “[t]he Wunderkind of the Augustinian Order in the 


57 “Marsilio Ficino and Eusebius of Caesaria’s Praeparatio Evangelica" (2010): the irony is 
sharpened by the fact that Ficino quoted from George of Trebizond's rather free transla- 
tion of a defective manuscript of the Praeparatio Evangelica. 

58 “The Theology of Lorenzo Valla" (2000). 

59 Ibid, taking up a list of standard late medieval topics. 

60  Ireferto Valla's Biblical Annotationes and his anti-mendicant De professione religiosorum. 
See "Theology of Lorenzo Valla,” at 10, for the latter treatise as Valla’s sole self-identified 
"theological work"; Monfasani follows Mario Fois (following note) in recognizing that 
Valla “never really argued theology" (12) but gave “rhetorical expression to an ethic and 
religious sensibility" (13). C£. "Criticism of Biblical Humanists in Quattrocento Italy" 
(2008), esp. 21—28, on scholars' efforts to find theological positions in Valla's Annotationes. 

61  Monfasani, "Theology of Lorenzo Valla,” 13, citing Mario Fois, Il pensiero christiano di 
Lorenzo Valla (Rome: Università Gregoriana, 1969). Monfasani follows Ricardo Fubini's 


D 


rejection of Salvatore Camporeale’s “attempt to make a profound Christian thinker out 
of Valla” in Umanesimo e teologia (Florence: Istituto nazionale di studi sul Rinascimento, 
1972); see Monfasani, "Theology of Lorenzo Valla,” 12 n. 7. Fois was a Jesuit and Camporeale 
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Renaissance) Monfasani shows Giles theologizing over decades, in sermons, 
finding-aids, and treatises, first as bishop and then as cardinal. By tempera- 
ment and early training a Ficinian Platonist, Giles was forced to acknowledge 
his order's devotion to Aristotelian readings of Christian doctrine;®? an Orphic 
Hermeticist early on, he retreated late in life into the still deeper obscurities 
of Christian Kabbalah.® Such rarified studies could not meet the challenges 
of the Reformation: tracing the reduction of Giles' Platonism to irrelevance, 
Monfasani observes that the times called instead for creative institutional and 
theological leadership. 

Any discussion of Monfasani's contribution to the intellectual history of 
Christianity on the peninsula must acknowledge yet again the importance of 
his attention to the émigrés — now as copyists, translators, commentators, and 
authors of both theological and homiletic works. He has recovered lost works,55 
parsed the significance of unappreciated texts,96 returned missing scholars to 
the history of major intellectual traditions,®’ and identified forgeries.®* He has 
measured the professional terms of the East-West cultural exchange by count- 
ing and naming Byzantine émigrés and visitors who were copyists, teachers, 
and translators,9? and providing in-depth studies of major authors."? 

In particular, Monfasani reveals the émigrés more fully in their roles as 
ecclesiastical patrons and clients. Bessarion — about whom Monfasani has 
written over fifteen articles"! — provides a fine instance of the light thus shed 


62 Quotation from “The Augustinian Platonists" (2006), 320. See also “Sermons of Giles of 
Viterbo as Bishop" (1983); *Hermes Trismegistus, Rome, and the Myth of Europa" (1991); 

63 For Ficinian Platonizing, see Monfasani's observations on Giles commentary on 
Lombard's Sentences in "The Augustinian Platonists" (2006); for evidence of the great 
effort Giles put into mastering Aristotle, see "Giles of Viterbo and the Errors of Aristotle" 
(2014). 

64 “Giles of Viterbo as Alter Orpheus" (2007), 108. 

65 E.g., “The ‘Lost Final Part of George Amiroutzes' Dialogus de Fide in Christum and Zanobi 
Acciaiuoli" (2006). 

66 E.g. in "Testi inediti di Bessarione e Teodoro Gaza" (1992). 

67 Eg. “Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite in mid-Quattrocento Rome" (1987) argues for 
Theodore Gaza's significance in the reception history of Pseudo-Dionysius. 

68  In*Pletone, Bessarione e la Processione dello Spirito Santo" (1994), Monfasani rejects the 
attribution to Pletho of Giorgio Coressio's pseudepigraphal treatise on the procession of 
the Spirit. 

69 “The Greeks and Renaissance Humanism’ (2012), with three appendices of lists. 

70 Cf Monfasani's survey, "The Pro-Latin Apologetics of the Greek Émigrés to Quattrocento 
Italy" (2011). 

71 Considering no book reviews but only articles that include the name "Besssarion" in the 
title, I count at least fifteen articles and a book. The number is deceptively low, because 
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on émigré patron-client networks. The cardinal's extensive and fluid fami- 
glia or academia” functioned simultaneously to succor émigrés, to encour- 
age Greek-language scholarship among westerners, and to forward Bessarion’s 
claims for the harmony of Christianity and Plato. Some striking findings result: 
working from annotations in a manuscript copy of George of Trebizond's Latin 
translation of the Parmenides, for instance, Monfasani proved the quality of 
Nicholas of Cusa’s knowledge of Greek — even Nicholas profited from time in 
Bessarion's famiglia.7? 

The Latins who passed through Bessarion's networks learned to appreciate 
not just the Greek language and Greek philosophy, but also the homiletic lit- 
erature of the Greek Church. Monfasani discovered that four and maybe five 
Renaissance translators of select homilies by Basil the Great were working as 
clients of Bessarion.”* Bessarion himself translated one of those homilies, in 
the process restoring a Vetus Latina reading against the Vulgata; the transla- 
tors from Bessarion's circle picked up the restoration. Thus in a brief article 
(with appendices), Monfasani reconstructs a Latin-émigré ecclesiastical net- 
work, demonstrates its curiously repetitive translation practice, and analyzes 
its intermittently philological approach to biblical citation.”> The jeweler is at 
work here. 

Bessarion’s success at the art of the network rested fundamentally upon 
his elevation to the cardinalate (1439). This piece of good fortune was possible 
only because, after taking a pro-Unionist stance at Ferrara-Florence (against 
his teacher, Gemistos Pletho), he converted to Latin Christianity."6 No one in 
the late medieval Mediterranean doubted that conversion could forward a 
career, but the precarious situation of Byzantium made the choice urgent for 
members of the émigré community. Nowhere — so far as I can determine — does 
Monfasani address the motives of Bessarion’s conversion; such interpretive 


many of Monfasani's articles address members of Bessarion's circle and their contribu- 
tions to In calumniatorem Platonis. 

72 "Two Fifteenth-Century ‘Platonic Academies’: Bessarion's and Ficino's" (2011), at 61-65. 

73 Nicholas of Cusa, the Byzantines, and the Greek Language" (2002), an appendix gives 
Cusanus' annotations; Monfasani demonstrates Cusa's relationship to Bessarion at 222-3. 

74 Monfasani, "Some Quattrocento Translators of St Basil the Great" (2008), at 253. 

75 On the humanists’ intermittently philological study of the Bible, cf. “Criticism of Biblical 
Humanists in Quattrocento Italy" (2008): while focusing on the Latins, Monfasani notes 
the émigrés' translations of patristic commentaries and biblical homilies (17). 

76 See the following note. "The Pro-Latin Apologetics of the Greek Émigrés to Quattrocento 
Italy" (2011), at 170—74, discusses Bessarion's pro-Unionist writings. See also "Pletone, 
Bessarione, ela processione dello spirito santo" (1994); “Platonic Paganism in the Fifteenth 
Century" (1992) at 49 and 61 on Pletho's position. 
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restraint before matters of conscience suits Monfasani's evidence-based 
methodology" It is thus a powerful moment when, with characteristic 
humanity, he urges scholars not to take lightly the émigrés' dilemmas in adopt- 
ing Latin Christianity."? Not all converted or converted quickly — Argyropoulos 
seems to have waited till it became clear that life back home would not resume 
and that his professorial appointment in Florence was secure. Moreover, the 
Greeks who had accepted Union at Ferrara-Florence almost all changed their 
minds once home, and the anti-Unionist Pletho himself was, in Monfasani's 
reading, a neo-pagan.”9 


Philosophy: The Plato-Aristotle Controversy (1439-1557)8° 


Contributions to the history of rhetoric and theology notwithstanding, 
Monfasani works for the most part as a historian of philosophy, addressing both 
scholastic and humanist approaches and both Latin and Byzantine traditions. 
As we write this introduction, he is completing a much-awaited, full-length 
study of the Plato-Aristotle controversy, a topic that has occupied him since 
the dissertation. The central place of this controversy in Monfasani's oeuvre, 
and the lucid methodology that he applies to its interpretation were evident 
already in George of Trebizond and the Collectanea documents. Subsequent 
articles have illuminated the positions of the protagonists: their ancient 
sources and novel interpretations; the relative part that scholastic and human- 
istic affiliations played in their scholae; and of course the personal animosities 
that inflamed intellectual disagreements. The fifteenth-century controversy 
that pitted Plato against Aristotle was a “unique moment in the history of phi- 
losophy in the West,” and Monfasani has led its exploration.?! 

Monfasani's elucidation of theological-philosophical schools of thought — 
Thomism, Averroism, and Nominalism - has underlined one striking aspect 


77 Cf. George of Trebizond, 21-2. 

78 “The Greeks and Renaissance Humanism” (2012), at 43. Conversion is not the point of the 
article, but Monfasani’s unusual pause to alert the reader to matters of conscience gives 
considerable edge to the central rhetorical and philosophical observations. 

79 On Pletho as neo-pagan, see “Platonic Paganism in the Fifteenth Century" (1992) at 52; 
“Pletone, Bessarione e la Processione dello Spirito Santo” (1994), at 833. 

80 Dates of the controversy from Monfasani, “Marsilio Ficino and the Plato Aristotle 
Controversy” (2002), 179. A broader span, reaching to Jakob Brucker’s 1741 Historia Critica 
Philosophiae, appears in “The Pre- and Post-History of Cardinal Bessarion’s 1469 In calum- 
niatorem Platonis” (2013), at 360. 

81 "Marsilio Ficino and the Plato Aristotle Controversy" (2002). 
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of the Greek-Latin cultural exchange. Following P.0.K., Monfasani emphasizes 
the scholastic bent of the émigré philosophers and theologians.®? “[A] signifi- 
cant portion of the best and brightest of the Greeks,’ he points out, “found 
most attractive and compelling in Latin culture...not emerging humanism 
but traditional Latin scholasticism."53 Failure to appreciate this fact must 
"distort[] the picture of how the Greek émigrés related to Renaissance Italy."9^ 
In particular, failure to appreciate the émigrés' admiration for scholasticism 
makes understanding the ins and outs of the Plato-Aristotle controversy quite 
impossible. 

Again, Bessarion is a useful example. Monfasani has enabled us to see that 
the “celebrated ... patron of humanism,”®> who was with his teacher Pletho 
and his sometime client Ficino the fons et origo of Renaissance philosophical 
Platonism, assembled a library almost bare of contemporary humanist writ- 
ings, but heavy with over two hundred scholastic texts.8° Bessarion "spen[t] 
a great deal of money"? on these books precisely in order to defend the har- 
mony of Plato and Christianity in the most theologically convincing way, but 
he needed clients and familiars to make effective use of the collection. So, for 
instance, Fernando of Cordova, a Salamanca-trained Scotist who was the first 
Latin scholastic to pass through Bessarion's Platonizing circle, composed an 
aide-mémoire and a treatise in support of Bessarion's position (both entered 
the library).88 Together, the efforts of Latin scholastic theologian Giovanni 
Gatti, op, and of Latin humanist stylist Niccoló Perotti folded scholastic exper- 
tise into the In calumniatorem Platonis (1CP) in admirable prose.9? 

Just as the person George of Trebizond powerfully organized Monfasani's 
research agenda right from the start, Bessarion's rcp (first pub. 1469) is the 
single piece of textual evidence that has had a similar effect. It appeared as 


82 See also George of Trebizond, 305-13, for ways in which George's small logic textbook, the 
Isagoge dialectica, responds to late medieval scholasticism. 

83 "The Averroism of John Argyropoulos" demonstrates, for example, that Argyropoulos' 
Quaestio depends heavily on Gaetano da Thiene, student of logician Paul of Venice. 

84 “Greeks and Renaissance Humanism” (2012) at 40. 

85 "Cardinal Bessarion's Greek and Latin Sources" (2012), 470. 

86 Bessarion scholasticus (2012), with twelve appendices. See 7-18 on the humanist library; 
scholastic texts in Appendix 1; and 75 codices of classical works in Appendix 111. 

87 "Cardinal Bessarion's Greek and Latin Sources" (2012), 470. 

88 Bessarion Scholasticus, at 33—4; the treatise is now lost. See further Fernando of Cordova 
(2011), 23-40, and 143. 

89 “Giovanni Gatti of Messina" (1997); “Niccolo Perotti and Bessarion's In Calumniatorem 
Platonis" (2011), and also *Bessarion Latinus" (1981), "Still more on Bessarion Latinus" 
(1983); and many more. See further below. 
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calculated response to George of Trebizond's Comparatio Philosophorum 
Platonis et Aristotelis, the treatise that aimed to make a Greek philosophical 
controversy into a European affair?? by warning “of the devastating effect that 
the Platonic contagion... would have on religion and politics,” as a “great apoc- 
alyptic drama" unfolded a real “neopagan conspiracy"?! To answer this frontal 
attack on Plato, Bessarion carefully “buried Trebizond in anonymity,?? but also 
added, rearranged, and supervised major revisions of the rcp, which had first 
been drafted a decade before publication. In a painstaking series of articles, 
Monfasani has established the complex textual history of rcp, as Bessarion 
brought all his networking resources to bear on the project.?? 

Monfasani's focus on the making of the rcp has led to major re-evalua- 
tions of the participants. Theodore Gaza, for instance, was among the émi- 
grés recruited by Bessarion; Monfasani has promised a monograph on this 
intriguing figure.?^ Gaza has a mixed record at seeking upward mobility by 
taking on a range of intellectual assignments. On one hand, he was a "serious 
and sophisticated scholar of Aristotle," translating Aristotle's zoological texts, 
Theophrastus’ On Plants, and Alexander of Aphrodisias Problemata.95 The 
translations of De Animalibus and the Problemata held the field in Europe for a 
remarkably long period;?6 while the Problemata in particular proves that Gaza 
was atext-critic "literally before his time."97 On the other hand, the Antirrheticon 
against Argyropoulos reveals only an "intellectual courtier" spouting a "stream 
of irrelevancies and inconsistencies" in defense of his patron, Bessarion.?? And 


90 "Cardinal Bessarion's Greek and Latin Sources" (2012), 470; cf. George of Trebizond, e.g., 
156. George argued on a previous occasion that Theodore Gaza led a conspiracy “to 
replace Christianity with a filthy paganism" as Pletho's Platonizing aimed to do (155). 

91 Ibid. 470; George of Trebizond, 155; 162. 

92 George of Trebizond, 221. 

93  See"ATale of Two Books: Bessarion's In Calumniatorem Platonis and George of Trebizond's 
Comparatio Philosophorum Platonis et Aristotelis" (2008) for a good introduction. 


94 “Linsegnamento universitario e la cultura bizantina in Italia nel Quattrocento” (1990 = 
1991), 45 n. 11. 

95 "The Pseudo-Aristotelian Problemata and Aristotle's De Animalibus in the Renaissance" 
(1999), 217. 


96 On Gaza's "virtual monopoly of the Problemata and De animalibus" see ibid., 205 and 
passim. 

97 Ibid. 210. See also "Angelo Poliziano, Aldo Manuzio, Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond 
and Chapter 9o of the Miscellaneorum Centuria Prima (with an Edition and Translation)" 
(2006) and “George of Trebizond’s Critique of Theodore Gaza's Translation of the 
Aristotelian Problemata" (2006). 

98 “Greek and Latin Learning in Theodore Gaza's Antirrheticon" (2000), quoting from 76 and 
71 respectively. 
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while Bessarion tried through various assignments to bring Gaza into the ICP 
project, nothing of weight resulted. This client proved to be more important as 
a translator than as a philosopher.?? Monfasani's forthcoming book promises 
many more fine-grained re-evaluations of this sort. 


An appreciation of John Monfasani's scholarship concludes fittingly with rec- 
ognition of Paul Oskar Kristeller's influence as teacher, mentor, friend, and 
model. The influence, of course, was not just on Monfasani but directly on at 
least two generations of scholars, and now indirectly on still others. Monfasani 
is the keeper of the shrine. His devotion appears in a wide variety of writings: 
notes on the “Kristeller Thesis" (2000);!°° a remarkable discussion of Kristeller's 
contribution to the study of Renaissance manuscripts;!°! a biographical pref- 
ace and longer biographical article;!°* an edited book, Kristeller Reconsidered 
(2006); and several obituaries.!?? Very nearly every study by Monfasani can 
be counted on to refer to Kristeller's scholarship, and not just in the notes: 
"This paper simply updates some aspects of Kristeller's article,” declares the 
first paragraph of Monfasani's revisionist argument about Nicholas of Cusa's 
Greek.!?^ Monfasani does not always agree with his mentor.?5 But as the 
obituaries show, he pays homage to one of the great scholars of the twenti- 
eth century by bestowing on Kristeller's memory the same exquisite care that 
Kristeller applied to the Renaissance intellectuals. 


Sixteen celebratory articles are gathered in this volume, Essays in Renaissance 
Thought and Letters — the title is an homage to Kristeller and thus to Monfasani. 
The articles are grouped by format according to the ‘genres’ in which Monfasani 
himself regularly publishes. These are, first, the brief, learned note, here 
represented by five contributions; second, the scholarly article, represented 


99 “Theodore Gaza as Philospher: A Preliminary Survey" esp. 273-81, surveying several of 
Gaza's writings for Bessarion, with a ringing conclusion. 

100 "Toward the Genesis of the Kristeller Thesis of Renaissance Humanism” (2000). 

101 "Manuscripts" (2006). 

102 “Paul Oskar Kristeller-A Life in Learning" (2006); "The Many Lives of Paul Oskar Kristeller” 
(2006). 

103 See the catalogue below for 1999, 2001. 

104 “Nicholas of Cusa, the Byzantines, and the Greek Language,” at 215. 

105 For instance, on Pletho’s neopaganism: see “Platonic Paganism” (1992) at 46. 
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by seven contributions; and third, the lengthy exploration, here, four contri- 
butions. Within the three categories, a roughly chronological order prevails. 
Though readers are bound to turn first to their favorite authors and subjects, 
those attentive to the whole will perceive satisfying, organic connections 
flowing through the volume - above all a decidedly textual focus, an alertness 
to scholarly networks, great philological precision, and a deep sense of his- 
tory's ironies. 

The “Notes” section opens fittingly with Concetta Bianca’s “Byzantines at 
Rome in the Fifteenth Century,” for she and John have joined in underlining 
the marginal status of the newcomers, to demolish the stereotypical image 
of the Byzantines as a primary cause of the Renaissance. Bianca surveys the 
difficulties faced by the immigrants. At Rome, so long as they were useful, 
Byzantines might be tolerated in curial famiglie; when toleration declined, 
they moved, then moved again. Even as curial translators and copyists, the 
immigrants failed to acquire permanent positions. Some humanist circles dis- 
dained knowledge of Greek altogether, and the establishment of a Greek press 
in Leo x’s Rome was accomplished entirely without Greeks. 

There follow two “Notes” on the book-hunting of Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini. 
Methodologically, both reflect John’s precise attention to the historical condi- 
tions of Renaissance learning, and as often in John’s work that sort of close 
focus produces ironies. In “Badgering for Books,’ Thomas Izbicki presents the 
young Aeneas at work in the imperial chancery. Hoping to acquire Leonardo 
Bruni's translation of Aristotle's Politics, Aeneas cultivated for years an epis- 
tolary friendship with a papal secretary. Once he finally possessed the work, 
however, Aeneas hardly drew on it. Pointing out that Aeneas's difficulty pro- 
curing the Politics bespeaks a little-appreciated failure of supply beyond 
humanist nodes such as Florence, Izbicki wryly observes that Bruni's transla- 
tion first entered print only after Pius 11's death, and not on the peninsula, but 
in Strasbourg. 

David Rundle, in “Heralds of Antiquity,’ catches Aeneas perpetrating a false 
etymology of the word “herald.” This bit of pseudo-learning derived from a 
visit to St. Paul’s Cathedral in London during the 1430s. There, or so Aeneas 
claimed in a letter written some twenty years later, he had copied the critical 
passage from “an elegant Latin version of Thucydides.’ The claim was risibly 
fraudulent: in fact, the passage derived from Pier Paolo Vergerio’s translation 
of Arrian’s Indica. What was Aeneas up to? Rundle suggests that the learned lie 
commented ironically on the whole humanist project of “archival archeology.” 
Let him who knows, know. 

Next is Christopher Celenza’s “Petrus Crinitus and Ancient Latin Poetry.” 
Surveying the mature works to suggest Crinitus’s significance as a transitional 
figure, Celenza proposes that he carried forward Poliziano’s scholarly ideals 
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into the early sixteenth century.!°° In On Latin Poets, Crinitus addresses writers 
from the early third century BCE to the late fifth century CE, delineating in the 
process "a specific vision of the place and evolution of poetry in society": its 
quality rises and declines with the quality of political attention to literature. 
Reviewing Crinitus's manuscript annotations, Celenza discovers the scholar 
even in his adolescence concerned to collect and systematize obscure vocab- 
ulary and difficult references. Such practices ensured the utility of On Latin 
Poets until the eighteenth century. 

The "Notes" section closes with Peter Mack paying homage to John's work in 
the field of rhetoric. In "Erasmus's Use of George Trapezuntius,’ Mack demon- 
strates that the Dutch scholar's instruction on letters of persuasion in De con- 
scribendis epistolis derives largely from the Byzantine émigré's Rhetoricorum 
libri quinque. Other parts of Erasmus’ letter-writing manual depend on Cicero's 
De inventione, the Rhetorica ad Herennium, and Quintilian's Institutio oratoria. 
Such borrowing and revising was standard practice among compilers of rhe- 
torical textbooks: George had done it, too. Nonetheless, by careful attention to 
select passages, Mack shows how skillfully Erasmus cut, expanded, and clari- 
fied George's instruction. 

Section two, entitled “Essays,” features seven contributions. Chronologically, 
they range from Late Antiquity to the Enlightenment; in disciplinary terms, 
they address socio-economics, patristics, philosophy, politics, literature, reli- 
gion, and intellectual culture; geographically, they reach from Constantinople 
to Paris by way of Hungary, Greece, North Africa, Spain, the Holy Roman 
Empire, and of course Italy — even Florence. These spans bear witness to 
the catholicity of John's interests, to the map of his research travels, and to the 
weight of his scholarly influence. 

Monfasani's abiding care to understand the émigrés in their socio-economic 
and familial contexts gives special interest to David Jacoby's contribution, 
"The Byzantine Social Elite and the Market Economy, Eleventh to Fifteenth 
Century" Jacoby challenges the scholarly consensus that Byzantine elites, who 
certainly shared a conservative economic ideology, unanimously disdained 
trade in practice. He proposes instead that already in the late eleventh century 
provincial and Constantinopolitan elites drove the developing market econ- 
omy. Elites turn up as *middlemen and wholesalers" capable of integrating 
dependent peasant producers as well as lay and monastic estate managers into 
profit-oriented economies of scale. Provincial archontes even spearheaded the 


106 We know the lost works from a letter by Benedetto Riccardini, a figure who features in 
Robert Black's contribution to this volume: Crinito and Riccardini may have studied 
together under Poliziano. 
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establishment of manufactures, while inside the capitol, dignitaries sought 
to profit from guild activities, and emperors themselves invested in external 
exchange. Jacoby's revised model of the medieval Byzantine economy down- 
plays Italian involvement in favor of native elite activism. 

In "George of Trebizond, Renaissance Libertarian?" James Hankins focuses 
on Monfasani’s favorite émigré to clarify George's “singularly neglected” politi- 
cal thought. Drawing on the Comparatio philosophorum Platonis et Aristotelis, 
Hankins proposes that George's socio-economic policy preferences make him 
a prophet of modern cosmopolitanism, as his views on personal liberty make 
him a prophet of libertarianism. George's cosmopolitanism probably drew 
on his own experience as an ‘alien, but its talking points, so to speak, came 
chiefly from Aelius Aristides — enhanced by George's rejection of trade barri- 
ers and promotion of meritocracy, not to mention his plan to institute global 
Christianity. George's views on personal liberty derived from his anti-platonic 
psychology and led him to assert that humans must be free to choose their own 
ends. His unique positions should enlarge our "current narratives of political 
thought.” 

In “The School of San Lorenzo, Niccoló Machiavelli, Paolo Sassi, and 
Benedetto Riccardini,” Robert Black brings new archival documents to bear on 
the question of young Niccoló's education. First, these documents allow Black 
to resolve a recent and sensational dispute concerning the child's victimiza- 
tion by his teacher Paolo Sassi. Second, they undergird Black's identification 
of San Lorenzo schoolteacher Benedetto Riccardini as Niccoló's advanced 
Latin prose teacher. Thus Black fills out the heretofore incomplete history of 
Machiavelli's education. Still more important, he reveals the resolutely secular 
classroom stance of these teachers — despite the fact that all but the very first 
were ecclesiastics. Black proposes that the secular curricula of the ecclesiasti- 
cal teachers, not to mention Niccoló's experience of priestly abuse, confirmed 
Machiavelli in his anti-clerical and anti-Christian tendencies. 

Sándor Bene celebrates Monfasani's polemical essay "The Renaissance as 
the Concluding Phase of the Middle Ages." In "Renaissance Sources in Medieval 
Mirrors for Princes, Bene analyzes the mixture of scholastic and human- 
ist textual borrowings in two specula principis by the mid-fifteenth century 
Carthusian Andreas Pannonius, of Ferrara. Andreas recognized the problem 
of reconciling the political/active and theological/contemplative virtues: the 
ruler's happiness ( felicitas) in practical politics could not be that happiness 
(beatitudo) promised in heaven. Andreas’ solution is not ‘medieval’ but remark- 
ably up-to-date. In his first mirror for princes, De regiis virtutibus, Andreas drew 
not only on the scholastic Giles of Rome, but also on his contemporary Bornio 
da Sala's platonizing De principe and Petrarch's Seniles to uphold the place 
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of royal caritas and amor in securing the state's peace. His second mirror for 
princes, Ad Herculem, goes further. Proposing “beatificatio through political vir- 
tues," Andreas combines a Scotist will-centered theology with yet more exten- 
sive quotation of Petrarch, to yield a “theologically optimistic approach to the 
vita activa of the ruler" Petrarch, Bene proposes, led Andreas from Thomism 
to Scotism, and thus underwrote Andreas' harmony of Cicero and Scripture. 
The "strong paradigms" of periodization that have obstructed appreciation of 
Andreas' achievement have also impeded analysis of Hungary's Renaissance. 

In "Marsilio Ficino as a Reader of Proclus and Most Notably of Proclus's In 
Parmenidem,” Michael Allen honors Monfasani in the most meaningful way: 
as a student of Kristeller, that is, as a historian of philosophy. Allen shows 
that Ficino learned from Proclus in two important areas. First, Ficino grasped 
Proclus's account of the "series of breakthroughs" that constitute the early 
reception history of the enigmatic Parmenides. Proclus thus helped Ficino 
understand the history of Platonic metaphysics. Second, Ficino borrowed 
from Proclus the defense of Plato's mixture of dialectic and theology in the 
Parmenides as "serious play" with "figures and veils" about the One. Proclus 
thus helped Ficino preserve a certain metaphysical interpretation of the dia- 
logue. At the same time, Ficino distinguished himself from Proclus by further 
developing the early history of Parmenides interpretation and by explicitly 
rejecting some of those readings. He disagreed on one hand that the text 
was "just a logical exercise" and on the other that it required a literal reading 
because every word and phrase stood as “a theological cipher.” Against Proclus, 
Ficino insisted that Plato was a *poetic philosopher" who required a "flexible, 
intuitive" reader. Dionysius was such a reader: his apophatic "serious play" 
transcended even poetry. Ficino, of course, did not know that "Dionysius" drew 
on Proclus. 

What has renaissance humanism to do with medieval nominalism? 
Monfasani would caution against facile answers. In "De-essentializing the 
World: Valla, Agricola, Vives, and Nizolio on Universals and Topics" Lodi Nauta 
concurs by tracing four case studies that demonstrate the fundamental dif- 
ficulty of the question. He finds that Lorenzo Valla, Rudolf Agricola, Juan 
Luis Vives, and Mario Nizolio never engage the mental concepts that ground 
Ockham's nominalism; the humanists are grammarians and rhetoricians, even 
in their attention to logic. Valla's Aristotle is not Ockham's; Agricola is a realist; 
Vives can be described as both a realist and a nominalist; and although Nizolio 
discusses nominales, his purposes have to do with rhetorical loci, not scholastic 
nominalism. All these men based their arguments in Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Boethius — not in the late-scholastic nominalists. Why then have humanists 
and nominalists come to be associated at all? Nauta points to an older but 
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still influential "Whiggish" historiography that represented both schools of 
thought as undermining Aristotelianisms and thus enabling the Reformation 
and Scientific Revolution. And yet, the humanists did indeed have a gram- 
matical and rhetorical stance that resulted in a “horizontal ontology” based 
on empirical observation: the scholastics’ “hierarchies of universals” yielded to 
the intellectus communis and the sensus communis. 

April Shelford looks at another foundational scholarly dilemma in “Pierre- 
Daniel Huet and Josephus’ Testimonium Flavianum": could the historical truth 
of the divinely revealed New Testament be proven? To accomplish this feat, 
Huet: Demonstratio Evangelica employed a geometrico-historical method — 
maxims, definitions, propositions, and axioms set out to answer Descartes' 
rejection of historical knowledge as mere opinion. A key requirement for suc- 
cess, however, was extra-textual confirmation not just of Jesus' existence but 
of his divinity. Huet judged one text reliable for this purpose: the Testimonium 
Flavianum found in the Antiquities of the Jewish historian Josephus. Shelford 
explicates Huet's labors to extract support for geometric propositions from 
the Testimonium, whose authenticity was hotly contested. In the end, Huet's 
text-critical labors could not save the Testimonium; more seriously, his geo- 
metrico-historical method failed. Still worse, because Huet worked with such 
conscientious thoroughness, his failure was equally thorough, and proved 
Descartes right. 

Part 3, "Extended Discussions and Editions" gathers four pieces. Two ana- 
lyze the reception of texts: first, Xenophanes's fragment B39, and second, the 
opera of Lactantius. Two introduce editiones principes of significant sources: 
Andreas Chrysoberges' Dialogue in favor of Church Union, and Symphorien 
Champier's curiously nominalist Isagoge. All together, these considerably lon- 
ger contributions honor John Monfasani's interests in intellectual history, and 
above all his attention to texts and transmissions. 

John Demetracopoulos’s "Christian Scepticism: The Reception of 
Xenophanes B34” traces the fortuna of the famous sixth-century Bc fragment, 
“the earliest extant philosophical pronouncement of some form of sceptical 
epistemology.” Thinkers from Protagoras and Isocrates, not to mention Plato 
and Aristotle, had, of course, discussed it. A new adaptation emerged, how- 
ever, in the third-second century Bc Academy, when the fragment was cast 
as a humble confession of human ignorance. This reading, preserved and 
praised by Arius Didymus, Philo of Alexandria, Varro, Seneca and Plutarch, 
was adopted and adapted by Greek and Latin Christians, including Lactantius, 
Gregory Nazianzen, and Theodoret of Cyrus. After a long silence, philosophical 
Scepticism was then revived in Late Byzantium, e.g., in Nicephoros Gregoras' 
borrowing of Philo of Alexandria's mixture of Scepticism with Platonism, and 
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in Gregory Palamas's brief history of atheism in Antiquity. In the fifteenth 
century, George Scholarios — Gennadios 11, expounding Thomas Aquinas’ doc- 
trine of the limits of human reason, had recourse, inter alia, to Xenophanes’s 
fragment. Finally, George Gemistos or Pletho launched a direct attack against 
the fragment itself and its Christian adoption, which he deemed an insult to 
human dignity. 

In "Lactantius Philosophus?" David Rutherford reviews the changing mean- 
ings of ‘philosophy’ through the reception history of Lactantius’ surviving 
works. In Late Antiquity, attentive early readers included Constantine, Jerome, 
and Isidore of Seville, but by the ninth century, few manuscripts of Lactantius's 
works were extant. When manuscript production recommenced in the twelfth 
century, the Institutes predominated. The scholastics knew Lactantius mostly 
through references in Augustine's City of God; Aquinas, too, had only indirect 
knowledge of his theological positions. Thirteenth-century Parisian theologian 
Gilbert of Tournai's Rudimentum doctrinae suggests, however, that the Institutes 
was becoming better known. Like Isidore, Gilbert represented Lactantius as a 
champion of philosophy — a representation quite contrary to Lactantius' actual 
stance. Some fourteenth- and fifteenth-century readers expressed concerns 
about Lactantius' orthodoxy, but full expression awaited Franciscan Antonio 
da Rho's controversial Three Dialogues against Lactantius. Repeated publica- 
tion of the Three Dialogues in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries drew read- 
ers, editors, and publishers to Lactantius. One particularly successful avenue of 
Lactantius' ingress was Albrecht von Eyb's 1459 Margarita poetica. Lactantius' 
complex position in early Christian-philosophical polemic was of less interest 
to medieval and renaissance scholars than the use they could make of him for 
their own projects. 

Among the many polemical texts born from the union of the Greek and 
Latin Churches so briefly achieved at the Council of Florence was a Dialogue by 
Andreas Chrysoberges, given here in its editio princeps by Martin Hinterberger 
and Chris Schabel. The Dialogue responds to a letter from Archbishop Mark 
Eugenikos attacking the Catholic Church as a fount of heresies. Andreas seems 
to have sought a wide audience for his rebuttal by writing a Latin dialogue. 
He answers Mark's accusations regarding, e.g., the Eucharist, the Trinity, the 
Creator-creation relationship, the Incarnation, and the interpretation of the 
Greek Fathers. When Mark asserts that God will turn the lies and innovations 
of the Council of Florence to good, Andreas retorts ad hominem: the ingrate 
Mark will burn in hell with the heresiarchs. 

In "Notes from a Nominalist in a New Incunabulum by Symphorien 
Champier" Brian Copenhaver and Thomas Ward present an edition and trans- 
lation of the humanist physician's introductory textbook on grammar and 
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logic. The Isagoge ([Lyon: Pierre Mareschal], s.a.), an octavo of sixteen leaves, 
is extant in few copies. It appears to be a hasty publication: its grammatical 
theory is modist, but its logic, nominalist; at one point, its actual tripartite 
structure is subordinated to a conceptual five-part structure; and the volume 
concludes with apparently irrelevant material. Its scholastic positions on logic 
and grammar contrast so disquietingly with Champier’s better-known Gateway 
to Logic and Science (1498) that the Isagoge must have been printed before that 
embrace of medicine and humanism expressed in the Gateway and elaborated 
in all Champier’s subsequent publications. Copenhaver and Ward invite incu- 
nable specialists to sort out the facts of the matter. 


We offer this enormous and colorful bouquet of scholarship 
to John Monfasani, 
scholar, teacher, administrator, colleague, and friend. 
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PART 1 


Notes 


CHAPTER 1 
Byzantines at Rome in the Fifteenth Century 


Concetta Bianca 


In 1458, at the end of a thorough set of visitations to the Basilian monaster- 
ies of southern Italy, Atanasio Calceopulo drafted his Liber visitationis, and 
took pains to report with exactitude the declaration of the monk Ioachim of 
San Giovanni a Piro (Campania), going as far as to give the vernacular: Stamu 
incappati in manu di questi Grechi, chi su venuti da lo Levante et non sapimu 
si su christiani oy turchi.! The monk Ioachim was of course concerned about 
the fall of Constantinople, but may have been even more concerned about the 
increasing rigidity of the Basilian hierarchy. At the Rome meeting in 1446, the 
Chapter General of the Order of St Basil had imposed greater standardization 
of practice by issuing disciplinary statutes.? Thus, Ioachim's complaint about 
having "fallen into the hands of these Greeks" explicitly criticized Cardinal 
Bessarion, who had promoted the re-organization of the Order? Indeed, 
Bessarion had acquired exceptional authority within the papal curia — to such 
an extent that in 1462 Abbot Pietro Vitali, a Calabrian and an expert in Greek 


1 Here is the full excerpt: “Die xxi1 marcii VI indictionis visitavimus monasterium Sancti 
Iohannis ad Pirum, quod tenet reverendissimus dominus cardinalis, in quo invenimus fra- 
trem Cirillum, fratrem Bernardum, fratrem Dionisium, fratrem Andream et fratrem Ioachim: 
de quibus omnibus accepimus laudabilem famam et invenimus bene fecisse preter fratrem 
Ioachim, qui ausu themerario dixit malum de domino cardinali, dicendo: ‘Questi Grechi non 
se sa si su christiani oy turchi, perché lo patriarcha de Constantinopoli non po' fare episcopi 
ne previteri, et non essendu previteri non potü baptizare et non potendu baptizare non ve 
po’ essere nullu veru christianu'; et plus dixit: Stamu incappati in manu di questi Grechi, chi 
su venuti da lo Levante et non sapimu si su christiani oy turchi, chi ne facu andare sperti, et 
lo cardinale volce esser electu papa, poy gli cardinali dixero: ‘Volimu fare questu papa, chi 
non sapimu si è christianu, et hoc testati fuerunt omnes supradicti fratres contra dictum 
fratrem Ioachim de causa sciencie; quem captivavimus, et postea liberavimus ipsum et misi- 
mus ipsum ad standum ad monasterium de Carra, et alios fratres confortavimus ad bene 
agendum..." from Le “Liber visitationis" d'Athanase Chalkéopoulos (1457-57). Contribution à 
l'histoire du monachisme grec en Italie méridionale, ed. Marie-Hyacinthe Laurent and André 
Guillou (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1960), 160—161. 

2 Raymond Loenertz, "Statuti disciplinari del capitolo generale della ‘Religione di Santo Basilio’ 
celebrato a Roma nel 1446,” Bollettino della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata n.s. 1 (1947): 179-84. 

3 Seen.1above. 
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who had subscribed the Bull of Union (6 July 1439), had to yield leadership at 
the Abbey of Grottaferrata to the cardinal.* 

It was not easy for a Byzantine to find a stable position for himself on Italian 
territory, and it was perhaps most difficult at Rome. The stereotypical image — 
that of Byzantines arriving in Italy with the Council of Ferrara-Florence and 
again with the fall of Constantinople to assume roles as teachers of Greek — was 
demolished some time ago by John Monfasani's research 5 Not all Byzantines 
arrived in Italy in connection with the Council or the fall of Constantinople; 
not all Byzantines taught Greek. To be accepted as teachers — Monfasani 
observed in 1989, discussing Theodore Gaza's teaching at Ferrara — the immi- 
grants from Byzantium had, first, to know Latin; second, to be proficient rhet- 
oricians and orators; and third, to gather supporters." Giovanni Argiropulo 
struggled to win the studium appointment in Florence in 1455: there was vio- 
lence between his supporters and the party opposed to 'foreign' professors.? 
Indeed, in 1471 Argiropulo would transfer to Rome with his family, perhaps 


4 SeeMario Mandalari, Pietro Vitali e un documento inedito riguardante la storia di Roma (secolo 
XV) (Rome: Fratelli Bocca Editore, 1887); Acta Camerae Apostolicae et Civitatum Venetiarum, 
Ferrariae, Florentiae, Ianuae de Concilio Florentino, ed. Georgius Hofmann (Rome: Pontificium 
Institutum orientalium studiorum, 1950), at 55. 

5 Onecould point here to Monfasani's entire opera, buta watershed for the renewal of research 
on the byzantine emigrés was Monfasani's George of Trebizond: A Biography and Study of His 
Rhetoric and Logic (Leiden: Brill, 1976). Redating letters, identifying annotating hands, dis- 
covering the owners of incunables: Monfasani's scopertine (as he called them, for instance in 
George Amiroutzes: The Philosopher and His Tractates [Leuven: Peeters, 2011], 1), overturned 
stereotyped historiographical constructions. Cf. Deno J. Geanakoplos, Byzantine East and 
Latin West: Two Worlds of Christendom in the Middle Ages and Renaissance (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1966); id., "Italian Renaissance Thought and Learning and the Role of the Emigré Scholars in 
Florence, Rome, and Venice: A Reassessment,” Rivista di Studi bizantini e slavi 3 (1983): 129- 
57; id., "Italian Humanism and Byzantine Emigrés,' in Renaissance Humanism. Foundations, 
Forms, and Legacy, ed. Albert Rabil, Jr., 3 vols. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1988), 1, 350-81. 

6 Seethe preceding note. 

7 John Monfasani, "Linsegnamento universitario e la cultura bizantina in Italia nel 
Quattrocento" in Sapere e/é potere. Discipline, dispute, e professioni nell'Università medievale 
e moderna. Il caso bolognese a confronto, ed. Luisa Avellini (Bologna: Comune di Bologna- 
Istituto per la storia di Bologna, 1990), 43-65; repr. in John Monfasani, Byzantine Scholars 
in Renaissance Italy: Cardinal Bessarion and Other Emigrés. Selected Essays (Aldershot: 
Variorum, 1995). 

8 Armando F. Verde, “Giovanni Argiropulo e Lorenzo Bonincontri professori nello Studio 
fiorentino," Rinascimento s. 2, 14 (1974): 279-87. Jonathan Davies, Florence and its University 
during the Early Renaissance (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 121. 
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mindful of the hostility that had greeted him in Florence, perhaps attracted 
to Rome's promise of a peaceful domicilium sapientiae.? Constantino Lascaris, 
too, had a struggle to establish himself.!? He moved from one city to another 
before settling at Messina, the location of San Salvatore in Lingua Phari, one 
of the most important monasteries of the Basilian order. The city received him 
with the greatest honors, but had no Studium to ensure intellectual and finan- 
cial support.!! 

It was not easy, despite everything, for the Greeks to come to Rome. 
Innocent vi and Martin v had grasped the importance of gathering learned 
men of great reputation to teach at the Studium Urbis, and from this point of 
view the Byzantines who wanted to find their place in the city had somehow 
to pass the exam that would certify their learning.? But to be learned signi- 
fied first of all the capacity to display the skills of oratory and Latin rhetoric. 
And on this front even George of Trebizond — who had advanced rhetorical 
studies so much when in 1434 he introduced Byzantine oratorical theories in 
his Rhetorica, and who had contributed so greatly during the difficult years of 
the Council by translating texts of vital importance for the debate between the 
Latin and Greek Churches - found himself roughly set aside, the influence of 
his contributions underestimated, or at least subject to harsh criticism driven 
by ideological and philosophical motives.’ Porcelio's declaration of esteem 


9 Daniela Gionta, "Dallo scrittoio di Argiropulo: un nuovo paragrafo della fortuna dell'Etica 
nicomachea tra Quattro e Cinquecento,” Studi umanistici 3 (1992): 7-57; Concetta Bianca, 


»» 


"La curia come ‘domicilium sapientiae’ e la ‘sancta rusticitas, " in Humanisme et Église en 
Italie et en France méridionale (xv* siécle-milieu du xv1° siècle), ed. Patrick Gilli (Rome: 
École francaise de Rome, 2004), 97-113. 

10 Massimo Ceresa, "Lascaris, Costantino,” in Dizionario biografico degli Italiani LX111 (Rome: 
Treccani, 2004), 781-85. 

11 See Concetta Bianca, Stampa, cultura e società a Messina alla fine del Quattrocento. 2 vols. 
(Palermo: Centro di studi filologici e linguistici siciliani, 1988), 475-476; Guglielmo Bottari, 
"La problematica ‘de viris illustribus nel Quattrocento siciliano, Quarto quaderno di 
filologia, lingua e letteratura italiana (Verona: Università di Verona, 1992), 63103. 

12 Innocent vis bull Ad exaltationem romanae urbis is edited and discussed by Gordon 
Griffiths, "Leonardo Bruni and the Restoration of the University of Rome," Renaissance 
Quarterly 26 (1973): 1-10, at 10. On Martin v, see Germano Gualdo, "Umanesimo e segre- 
tari apostolici all'inizio del Quattrocento. Alcuni casi esemplari,” in Cancelleria e cultura 
nel Medio Evo, ed. Germano Gualdo (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1990), 
307-18; repr. in id., Diplomatica pontificia e umanesimo curiale. Con altri saggi sull'Archivio 
Vaticano, tra medioevo ed eta moderna, ed. Rita Cosma (Rome: Herder, 2006), 391—405. 

13 John Monfasani, “Humanism and Rhetoric,” in Renaissance Humanism, 171-235; repr. in 
John Monfasani, Language and Learning in Renaissance Italy. Selected Articles (Aldershot: 
Variorum, 1994). Forthe translations see id., "Alexius Celadenus and Ottaviano Ubaldini: An 
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for George’s knowledge of Latin was not sufficient to save the Greek scholar’s 
reputation.!* With great bitterness, George's son Andrea of Trebizond would 
take up his father's defence, objecting that the printed edition of Bessarion's In 
calumniatorem Platonis, like all texts entrusted to the presses, only amplified 
polemics, nourished critics, and augmented ill-will.5 Theodore Gaza himself, 
who had been called to Rome by Nicholas V expressly to complete the transla- 
tion of the entire Aristotelian corpus, was then cast off, as Francesco Filelfo 
pointed out maliciously.!6 

It was not easy for the Greeks to stay in Rome. If their presence was in 
any way useful, they were tolerated, but when they were dispensable, they 
found it easiest just to leave. Niccoló Sagundino had worked as a translator 
at the Council, and returned with the Curia to Rome, but he never found a 
stable position.!” Niccolo Sofiano was welcomed into Cusanus’ circle, but after 
the cardinal's death he won no further appointments, unlike the Latins, who 
passed into the familia of other cardinals or entered curial service.!? It is true 
that Niccoló Sofiano witnessed a donation by Cardinal Bessarion (and so pre- 
sumably was in the cardinal's household), but at the same time he was beset 


epilogue to Bessarion's relationship with the court of Urbino,’ Bibliothèque d'Humanisme 
et Renaissance 46 (1984): 698—754, with discussion in id., George of Trebizond, 102-109. 

14 Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 54. 

15 Andrea’s letter to Paul 11 (Contra Platonem ex Doctorum auctoritate) in Francesco Antonio 
Zaccaria, Iter litterarium per Italiam (Venice: Sebastian Colet, 1762), 127—134. 

16 On Theodore's situation, see Concetta Bianca, "Un messale 'ritrovato' del cardinale 
Bessarione;' Rivista di storia della chiesa in Italia 44 (1999): 737-46, at 738; Luciana Repici, 
"Teodoro Gaza traduttore e interprete di Teofrasto: la recezione della botanica antica tra 
Quattro e Cinquecento," Rinascimento s. 2, 43 (2003): 417-505; Daniela Gionta, "Il codice 
di dedica del Teofrasto latino di Teodoro Gaza,” Studi medievali e umanistici 2 (2004): 
167-214. For Filelfo's comment, see Concetta Bianca, " 'Auctoritas' e ‘veritas’: il Filelfo e le 
dispute tra platonici e aristotelici,’ in Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario della morte 
(Padua: Antenore, 1986), 207—47, at 236. 

17 Concetta Bianca, Da Bisanzio a Roma. Studi sul cardinale Bessarione (Rome: Roma nel 
Rinascimento, 1999), 27. 

18 On Sofiano, see Paul Oskar Kristeller, “A Latin Translation of Gemistos Plethon's ‘De fato’ 
by Johannes Sophianus dedicated to Nicholas of Cusa in Nicolo Cusano agli inizi del 
mondo moderno. Atti del Congresso internazionale in occasione del V centenario della 
morte di Nicoló Cusano (Bressanone, 6-10 novembre 1964) (Florence: Sansoni, 1970), 
175-93; repr. in id., Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters, 111 (Rome: Storia e 
Letteratura, 1993), 21-38; Concetta Bianca, “La biblioteca romana di Niccolò Cusano,” in 
Scrittura, Biblioteche e Stampa a Roma nel Quattrocento, ed. Massimo Miglio (Vatican City: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1983), 669—708, at 704. 
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by Porcelio's ferocious criticisms.? The Greek copyists who were called to the 
city, often to transcribe codices — now for the pope, now for one cardinal or 
another — do not seem to have enjoyed a fixed abode and, although mobility 
was typical of professional copyists, seem to have stayed at Rome even less 
than others. For example, Giovanni Rhosos transcribed codices at Rome on 
commission from Bessarion (Venice, Bibl. Marciana, Ms Gr. 384, completed 10 
October 1456 and containing the Plutarch's Vitae; and Venice, Bibl. Marciana, 
MS Gr. 200, completed 15 July 1457 and containing the corpus of Aristotelian 
works);?? from Theodore Gaza (Vienna, ÓNB, MS Gr. 64, finished on 24 March 
1457) and from Gaspare Zacchi (Paris, BnF, Ms Gr. 2524, completed 4 August 
1457). Nonetheless, Rhosos retired to Grottaferrata and ended his days at 
Venice.?? Bessarion himself, although he had welcomed Andronico Callisto 
and Alessio Celadeno into his so-called academy, set aside no posts in his 
familia for fellow Greeks.?3 Callisto and Celadeno were perhaps the only two 


19  Bessarion's act of donation, dated 13 August 1465, gave to the monastery of Grottaferrata 
a pianeta and an altarcloth as well as two piviali and a chalice with paten (these last two 
items reserved to Bessarion's lifetime use): see Bianca, "Un messale ritrovato," repr. in 
ead., Da Bisanzio a Roma, 151—57, at 152. For Porcelio's criticism, ead., “ ‘Graeci’, ‘Graeculi; 
‘Quirites’: A proposito di una contesa nella Roma di Pio 11,” in Filologia umanistica. Per 
Gianvito Resta, eds. Vincenzo Fera and Giacomo Ferraü (Padua: Antenore, 1997), 141-63. 

20 On the Plutarch, see Mario Manfredini, “I manoscritti plutarchei del Bessarione," Annali 
della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, s. 3, 24 (1994): 31-48, at 32-36; on the commission, 
see Aubrey Diller, “Bessarione bibliofilo e filologo,” Rivista di studi bizantini e neoellenici 
n.s. 5 (1968): 61-83, at 75-77. The manuscript is described by Paolo Eleuteri in Bessarione 
e Umanesimo. Catalogo della mostra, ed. Gianfranco Fiaccadori (Naples: Vivarium, 1994), 
at 443, entry number 60. 

21 For the Gaza commission, see Paolo Eleuteri's entry in Bessarione e Umanesimo, at 
444, number 63; for the Zacchi, see Filippo Di Benedetto, "Il curioso inventario dei libri 
di Gaspare Zacchi da Volterra (1425-1474),” in Miscellanea di studi in memoria di Anna 
Saitta Revignas (Florence: Olschki, 1978), 181-206, at 183; Concetta Bianca, "I possessori," 
in Lorenzo Valla. Orazione per l'naugurazione dell'anno accademico 1455-1456, ed. Silvia 
Rizzo (Rome: Roma nel Rinascimento, 1994), 151-74, at 151-56. 

22 Maria G. Fornaci, "Giovanni Rhosos e Grottaferrata, Bollettino della Badia Greca di 
Grottaferrata n.s. 44 (1990 [1993]): 217-29. 

23 On Callisto, see I lettori di retorica e ‘humanae litterae’ allo Studio di Bologna nei secoli 
XV-XVI, ed. Loredana Chines (Bologna: Università degli studi, 1992), at 5-6; and most 
recently Antonio Rollo, "Interventi di Andronico Callisto in codici latini," Studi medievali 
e umanistici 4 (2006): 267-80. On Celadeno, see Monfasani, "Alexius Celadenus,” with 
David Speranzi, "anonymus 9-kaí, copista del Corpus aristotelicum. Un’ ipotesi di iden- 
tificazione,” Quaderni di storia 69 (2009): 105-23; id., “Il ritratto dellAnonimo. Ancora sui 
manoscritti di Alessio Celadeno, vescovo di Gallipoli e Molfetta,” in La tradizione dei testi 
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exceptions: the first had been involved, certainly at Bessarion’s request, in 
preparing the memorial collection to honor of Federico da Montefeltro’s pre- 
maturely deceased wife, Battista Sforza; the second belonged to a noble fam- 
ily — as did Bessarion, according to recent discoveries by Tommaso Braccini.?* 
This hypothesis can be confirmed with a glance at the list of the members 
of Bessarion's cardinalatial familia (dated 1 January 1472).2° Of 83 members, 
only seven were Byzantines, namely, Jacobus Seba de Cipro, clericus nicosien- 
sis; Dimitrius Gelayti, presbiter malvasiensis diocesis; Alexius Keladenus, clericus 
spartanus; Georgius Bonagraoutis, clericus agenensis; Georgius de Nigrinis, cleri- 
cus pergamensis diocesis; Franciscus de Nigrinis, clericus pergamensis diocesis.*® 
In confirmation of the fact that Greek nationality alone was no guarantee of 
success, note that Franciscus de Nigrinis — that is, Francesco Pescennio Greco — 
years later, in 1513, declared that he had studied with Domizio Calderini.2” He 
had been formed, in other words, by a Latin who taught Greek. 

Not the natio graeca but above all the natio germanica was the preferred 
resource for filling the position of secretarius.?? Moreover, on another plane, 
when Bessarion organized a collection of letters he had received that would 
confirm the favorable reception of In calumniatorem Platonis (Venice, Bibl. 
Marciana, Ms Marc. Lat. v1, 210 in the hand of the faithful secretary Niccoló 
Perotti), he included a single Greek among the six guarantors, so to speak: next 
to the letters of Filelfo, Leoniceno, Panormita, Naldi, and Ficino, appeared one 
by Argiropulo alone.?9 


greci in Italia meridionale. Filagato da Cerami ‘philosophos’ e didaskalos' Copisti, lettori, 
eruditi in Puglia tra X11 et XVI secolo, ed. Nunzio Bianchi (Bari: Edipuglia, 2011), 113-124. 

24 See Adolfo Cinquini, Il codice vaticano-urbinate latino 1193. Documenti ed appunti per la 
storia letteraria d'Italia nel Quattrocento, 2 vols. (Aosta: Allasia, 1905-1909) on the memo- 
rial volume. On Bessarion's noble status, see Tommaso Braccini, “Bessarione commeno? 
La tradizione indiretta di una misconosciuta opera storica di Giano Lascaris come fonte 
biografico-genealogica," Quaderni di storia 64 (2006): 61-115. 

25 Bianca, Da Bisanzio a Roma, 169-172 (App. Iv: I familiar? del Bessarione); eadem, 
"L'ambiente romano dell'Accademia," in Bessarione e la sua Accademia, ed. Andrzej 
Gutkowski (Rome: Casa editrice Miscellanea Francescana, 2012), 57—63. 

26 Bianca, Da Bisanzio a Roma, 170—72. Add to these Luca de Neapoli, presbiter nigropontinus. 

27 Giovanni Mercati, Ultimi contributi alla storia degli umanisti, 11, Note sopra A. Bonfini, 
M.A. Sabellico, A. Sabino, Pescennio Francesco Negro, Pietro Summonte e altri (Vatican City: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1939), 38. 

28 Michael Matheus, “Roma e Magonza. Universita italiane e tedesche nel xv e all'inizio del 
XVI secolo,” Bullettino dell'Istituto storico italiano per il Medio Evo 108 (2006): 123—63. 

29 Lotte Labowsky, “An Autograph of Niccolo Perotti in the Biblioteca Marciana,” Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies 6 (1968): 199-205; Karl August Neuhausen and Erich Trapp, 
“Lateinische Humanistenbriefe zu Bessarions Schrift, In calumniatorem Platonis, 
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Indeed, it was at Rome during Pius 11's pontificate — the years of the dis- 
pute between Dominicans and Franciscans de sanguine Christi, of the collec- 
tions of cash for the cassa pro crociata, of the trials contra fraticellos, of the 
enciclica ad graecos with which Bessarion invited his fellow Greeks to respect 
the pacts of Union - that a polemic erupted about what role the teaching of 
Greek should play in the formation of young men, a question that by reflex 
extended also to what role the graeci-graeculi should have in society in gen- 
eral and in Rome - the city of the Quirites — in particular.?? The bitter dis- 
agreement between Niccoló Della Valle, prominent translator of Hesiod and 
Homer, and an anonymous instructor who disdained to teach the Greek lan- 
guage (and thus also Greek culture), emerges from a long poem by Della Valle 
as not just a quarrel over didactic methods.?! The question was: given that the 
Latin language derived from the Greek, was it necessary to learn and study 
the Greek language? The instructor who thought it was not, has been tenta- 
tively identified as Porcelio Pandoni; in any event Porcelio attacked Martino 
Filetico — calling him graeculus because his syllabus left plenty of room for the 
study of Greek.?? Thus to privilege the learning of Latin, leaving aside Greek as 
Porcelio desired (Porcelio in this way transferred to Rome an earlier polemic 
with another translator from the Greek, Basinio da Parma), was not just a ques- 
tion of language, education, and learning.?? 

After Bessarion's death and the dispersal of his familia, including its handful 
of Byzantines, the teaching of Greek as well as acknowledged expertise in the 
language became an appannage of the Latins, of such men as Giovanni Lorenzi, 
secretary of Cardinal Marco Barbo and interlocutor of Poliziano; Domizio 
Calderini, brilliant professor and repudiated teacher of that same Poliziano; 
Raffaele Maffei who, belonging to a curial family and firmly ensconced in the 


Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 28 (1979): 141-65; Bianca, Da Bisanzio a 
Roma, 38. 

30 Bianca, “ ‘Graeci; 'Graeculi. " 

31 See Mauro De Nichilo, "Della Valle, Niccolò,” in Dizionario biografico degli italiani XXXVII 
(Rome: Treccani, 1989), 759-62. His attack on the instructor, entitled Ad paedagogum 
graecis litteris detrahantem, can be found in Vatican City, BAv, Ms Vat. Lat. 1690, fols. 
3771-388v (in the hand of Mariano de Magistris, on whom see Concetta Bianca, "Marianus 
de Magistris de Urbe" in Scrittura, Biblioteche e Stampa, 555-99); and in Paris, BnF, Ms Lat. 
8229, fols. 39-49. 
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32 Bianca, * ‘Graeci, 'Graeculi, " 158. 

33 On Porcelio's polemic with Basinio, see Feruccio Ferri, Una contesa di tre umanisti: Basinio, 
Porcellio e Seneca. Contributo alla storia degli studi greci nel Quattrocento in Italia (Pavia: 
Fusi, 1920), 45-61; Augusto Campana, “Basinio da Parma,’ in Dizionario biografico degli 


italiani v11 (Rome: Treccani, 1965), 89-98. 
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Roman curia himself, pursued Greek studies in a way more antiquarian than 


philological; and the young Pietro Bembo, who lectured at Rome on Virgil.?* 
A turning point was the plan to establish a Greek collegium, as Leo x wished, 
with a Greek printshop in annex.?? This project recalled to Rome illustrious 


Byzantines who in other cities — starting with Florence and Venice — had 
consolidated their cultural presence and intellectual impact, men such as 
Marco Musuro, Zaccaria Calliergi, Giano Lascaris, and Arsenio Apostolis.?6 The 


34 


35 


36 


On Lorenzi, see Pio Paschini, H carteggio fra il card. Marco Barbo e Giovanni Lorenzi (148— 
1490) (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1948), 69; Bianca, "I possessori," 470; 
Massimo Ceresa, “Lorenzi, Giovanni,” in Dizionario biografico degli Italiani Lx111 (Rome: 
Treccani, 2007): 13-16. On Calderini, see Maurizio Campanelli, Polemiche e filologia ai pri- 
mordi della stampa. Le ‘Observationes’ di Domizio Calderini (Rome: Storia e Letteratura, 
2001), 910. On Maffei, see Pio Paschini, “Una famiglia di curiali: I Maffei di Volterra,’ 
Rivista di storia della chiesa in Italia 7 (1953): 333-76; Carlo Dionisotti, Gli umanisti e il 
volgare fra Quattro e Cinquecento (Florence: Le Monnier 1968), at 48, repr. in Vincenzo 
Fera, ed. (Milan: Five Continents, 2003); Concetta Bianca, “Poliziano e la curia,” in Agnolo 
Poliziano, poeta, scrittore, filologo, eds. Vincenzo Fera and Mario Martelli (Florence: Le 
Lettere, 1998), 459-75, at 466-67. And on Bembo, Maurizio Campanelli, "Pietro Bembo, 
Roma e la filologia del tardo Quattrocento: per una lettura del dialogo ‘De Virgilii Culice 
et Terentii fabulis, " Rinascimento s. 2, 37 (1997): 283-319. 

On the collegium, see Vittorio Fanelli, “Il Ginnasio greco di Leone x a Roma,” Studi 
romani 9 (1961): 379-93; repr. in Fanelli, Ricerche su Angelo Colocci (Vatican City: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1979); Jean-Christophe Saladin, "Léon x philologue: le 
collège des jeunes grecs du Quirinal (1514-1521), Quaderni di storia 25 (2000): 157-88; 
Maurizio Campanelli and Agata Pincelli, “La lettura dei classici nello Studium Urbis’ tra 
Umanesimo e Rinascimento,” in Storia della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia de ‘La Sapienza’, 
eds. Lidia Capo and Maria Rosa De Simone (Rome: Viella, 2000), 93-195, at 173. On the 
press, Francesco Barberi and Emidio Cerulli, “Le edizioni greche ‘in Gymnasio medi- 


»» 


ceo ad Caballinum montem; " in Atti del Convegno di studi su Angelo Colocci (Jesi, 1314 
settembre 1969), ed. Vittorio Fanelli (Jesi: Amministrazione communale, 1972), 61-76; 
Anthony Hobson, "The Printer of the Greek Editions 'in Gymnasio ad Caballinum mon- 
tem?" in Studi di biblioteconomia e storia del libro in onore di Francesco Barberi, eds. Giorgio 
de Gregori and Maria Valenti (Rome: Associazione italiana biblioteche, 1976), 331-36; 
Konstantinos Staikos, Charta of Greek Printing, 1, The Fifteenth Century (Cologne: Dinter, 
1998); Francesca Niutta, "Libri greci a Venezia e a Roma,’ in Il libro italiano del Cinquecento: 
Produzione e consumo. Catalogo della mostra (Rome: Istituto poligrafico e Zecca dello 
Stato, 1989), 85-90; ead., "Prime fasi dell'editoria greca a Roma," in Editori ed edizioni a 
Roma nel Rinascimento, ed. Paola Farenga (Rome: Roma nel Rinascimento, 2005), 77-89. 

On Musuro, see Stefano Pagliaroli, “Nuovi autografi di Marco Musuro;" Studi medievali 
e umanistici 2 (2004): 356-63; Annaclara Cataldi Palau, “La vita di Marco Musuro,” 
Italia medioevale e umanistica 45 (2004): 295-639; David Speranzi, "Tra Creta e Firenze: 
Aristobulo Apostolis, Marco Musuro e il Ricardiano 77,” Segno e testo 4 (2006): 191-209; 
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project for the Greek college came to nothing, however. Perhaps its aim of 
bringing twelve young men from Greece to teach them Latin language and 
culture was unrealizable not so much for practical reasons as for ideological 
and religious ones. The cultural supremacy of the Latins, so well theorized 
by Lorenzo Valla, as well as the desire — whether just or not — of the Roman 
Church for supremacy over the Churches of the East (notwithstanding the 
various pacts of Union), impeded the firm rooting of Greeks in the City and in 
the Curia.” The cases of some noble immigrants — such as that of the queen of 
Cyprus - constituted an exception. Rome opened its arms to various nationes, 
but notto the Byzantines. At base, religious prejudice continued to take its toll. 
As the Basilian monk Ioachim declared, non sapimu si sono christiani o turchi. 


On Calliergi, see Staikos, Charta, 391-433; Niutta, "Prime fasi," 81-84, and Elpidio Mioni, 
"Calliergi, Zaccaria,’ in Dizionario biografico degli Italiani xvi (Rome: Treccani, 1973): 
61-13. 

37 On Valla's theorization, see Mirko Tavoni, “On the Renaissance Idea that Latin Derives 
from Greek," Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Classe di Lettere e Filosofia, s. 3, 
16, 1 (1985): 205-38. 


CHAPTER 2 


Badgering for Books 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini and Leonardo Bruni's Translation 
of Aristotle’s Politics 


Thomas Izbicki 


Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, the Sienese humanist who reigned as Pope Pius 11 
(1458-1464) has been called “the apostle of German humanism.” This is, of 
course, an oversimplification. Italian humanism, like Italian jurisprudence,” 
crossed the Alps by many routes. One of these routes passed through Basel 
at the time of the church council that met there from 1431 until it moved to 
Lausanne in 1448. The role of the Council of Basel as a book market is impor- 
tant for the diffusion not just of conciliarist books, with their challenge to 
papal sovereignty, but for the copying and distribution of legal and literary 
texts.? Aeneas was present in Basel for an extended period, serving the council 
and its pope, Felix v, as a secretary, before entering the service of Frederick 111, 
the Hapsburg king of the Romans. While in Basel, he developed ties to prel- 
ates and men of letters, some of whom remained his correspondents after he 
departed.* When Aeneas joined the imperial chancery, he found himself in a 
much less congenial environment with few intellectual peers and uncomfort- 
able living conditions. He complained about this at length in his letters. Some 
of these complaints found their way into his work On the Miseries of Courtiers.5 


1 This sobriquet is attributed to Paul Joachimsohn in Morimichi Watanabe, "Humanism 
in the Tyrol: Aeneas Sylvius, Duke Sigismund, Gregor Heimberg,” Journal of Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies 4 (1974): 177-202; reprinted in Watanabe, Concord and Reform: Nicholas 
of Cusa and Legal and Political Thought in the Fifteenth Century, ed. Thomas M. Izbicki and 
Gerald Christianson (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2001), 241-66. 

2 On the reception of Italian legal manuscripts in the North, see (among others) Emanuele 
Casamassima, Iter Germanicum, Codices operum Bartoli a Saxoferrato recensiti, vol. 1 
(Florence: Olschki, 1971). 

3 Johannes Helmrath, “Kommunikation auf den spátmittelalterlichen Konzilien,’ in Die 
Bedeutung der Kommunikation fiir Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, ed. Hans Pohl (Stuttgart: 
Steiner, 1989), 16-72 at 154-67. 

4 Rosamond Joscelyne Mitchell, The Laurels and the Tiara (Garden City: Doubleday, 1963), 
65-91. 

5 Enee Silvii Piccolominei Epistolarium seculare: complectens De duobus amantibus, De naturis 
equorum, De curialium miseriis, ed. Adrianus van Heck (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 2007), 393-421 no. 166, De curialium miseriis. See also Keith Sidwell, “Aeneas Sylvius 
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In this context, Aeneas was at first less like an apostle than a voice crying in the 
wilderness. Only gradually would he and other men of letters bring the new 
learning of Italy to the North.® 

Even if we do not take his plaints at face value, we can trace in Aeneas’ 
letters a desire to secure books not easily available in Germany. His efforts to 
badger for books needs to be examined to determine how readily humanistic 
texts reached the lands north of the Alps in the 1440s. Our special focus will 
be Aeneas’ effort to secure a copy of Leonardo Bruni’s translation of Aristotle’s 
Politics. Aeneas has left us a trail of letters that document his efforts to obtain 
books, especially the Politics, while he was employed in the imperial chancery. 

Bruni's was not the first such translation of Aristotle’s Politics. William of 
Moerbeke, a Dominican friar, had done one in the thirteenth century (ca.1260)." 
There was, however, a strong desire for a newer and more accurate Latin 
version. Some writers believe Bruni was asked in 1433 by Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, the uncle of King Henry vi of England, to undertake a new trans- 
lation. Bruni's own dissatisfaction with the style and accuracy of Moerbeke's 
version certainly entered into his decision to undertake this labor. When the 
task was completed in 1437, however, it was dedicated to Eugenius Iv, the 
reigning pope. Eugenius' copy was delivered via Flavio Biondo, another leading 
humanist, who was serving in the papal chancery at that time.? (Vespasiano 
Bisticci attributed the change in dedication of the translation to Bruni's dis- 
satisfaction with the response of John Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, to the gift of a 
copy. This is a confusion of the Duke of Gloucester with the earl.)? 


Piccolomini's De curialium miseriis and Peter of Blois,” in Pius 11 ‘El pitt expeditivo pontefice’: 
Selected Studies on Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini (1405-1464), ed. Zweder von Martels and Arjo 
Vanderjagt (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 87-106. 

6 Johannes Helmrath, "Vestigia Aeneae imitari: Enea Silvio Piccolomini als 'Apostel' des 
Humanismus: Formen und Wege seiner Diffusion," in Diffusion des Humanismus: Studien zur 
nationalen Geschichtsschreibung europäischer Humanisten, ed. Johannes Helmrath, Ulrich 
Muhlack and Gerrit Walther (Göttingen: Wallstein Verlag, 2002), 99-141. 

7 On this translation and its commentators, see James Blythe, Ideal Government and the Mixed 
Constitution in the Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992). Aeneas later 
described Bruni’s dissatisfaction with existing translation; see Enee Silvii Piccolominei... De 
viris illustribus, ed. Adrianus van Heck (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1991), 34. 

8 For English versions of Bruni's letters about the project and the preface to his translation, 
see The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni: Selected Texts, ed. Gordon Griffiths, James Hankins 
and David Thompson (Binghamton Ny: MRTS, 1987), 154—70. The preface criticizes both the 
accuracy of the Moerbeke translation and its style. 

9 Renaissance Princes, Popes, and Prelates; the Vespasiano Memoirs, Lives of Illustrious Men 
of the xvth Century, tr. William George and Emily Waters (New York: Harper & Row, 1963), 
366-67. 
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Like all Bruni's translations from the Greek, including versions of Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics and Economics, it was made elegant, possibly at the expense 
of the word order of the original Greek. The Latin version also included Bruni's 
translation of Greek technical terms into his own vocabulary rather than 
‘bastardized Latin’. Thus William’s term politica, rooted in the Greek Politeia 
(moAtteia), was replaced by respublica. Nonetheless, Bartolomeo Facio, in 
his De viris illustribus, praised Bruni for rescuing the Nicomachean Ethics, the 
Politics and the Economics from the semi-barbarity of previous translations.! 

Thus when, in 1443, Aeneas began begging for a copy of this translation, it 
was a comparatively new book. It would achieve a vast popularity later, the 
number of surviving copies, manuscript and print, far outnumbering those of 
the Latin version of Plato's Republic. Although the Council of Basel was in ses- 
sion in this period, no copies of the Politics in Bruni's version are recorded as 
having been made for the council's leaders or its apologists.!? Aristotle's author- 
ity might have been used to argue that the Church was a mixed polity or even 
an aristocratic one, not a monarchy ruled by the Roman pontiff alone.? The 
council's apologists may have found such arguments too extreme. They pre- 
ferred more traditional legal and theological texts as supports for their efforts 
to impose their will on the pope and, when he refused to obey their decrees, to 
depose him.!^ This did not change when the council tried to depose Eugenius 
and replace him with Amadeus vii, the retired duke of Savoy, who chose 


10  Forthiscriticism of Bruni, see Paul Botley, Latin Translation in the Renaissance: The Theory 
and Practice of Leonardo Bruni, Giannazzo Manetti and Desiderius Erasmus (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004), 58-59. On Bruni's approach to technical terms, see 
Charles B. Schmitt, Aristotle and the Renaissance (Cambridge MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1983), 67-68. 

11 Bartholomaei Facii de viris illustribus liber... ed. Laurentius Mehus (Florence: 
Giovannelli, 1745), 9—10 at 10, "Aristotelis Ethicorum, Politicorum, & Oeconomicorum 
libros denuo traduxit, ac latinos, cum prius semibarbari essent, reddidit.” 

12 See James Hankins, “Humanism and the Origins of Modern Political Thought,” in The 
Cambridge Companion to Renaissance Humanism, ed. Jill Kraye (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1996), 18-41 at 124; Hankins, Repertorium Brunianum, vol. 1 (Rome: 
Istituto storico italiano per il Medioevo, 1997), 243-46. 

13 John Mair was reluctant to draw such conclusions in his critique of Cajetan's defense of 
Pope Julius 11, attributing to “other” writers the idea that the Church had an aristocratic 
polity; see Francis Oakley, The Conciliarist Tradition: Constitutionalism in the Catholic 
Church 1300-1870 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 128-29. 

14  Onthelegists' role in Basel’s polemics, see Joseph Canning, A History of Medieval Political 
Thought 300-1450 (London: Routledge, 1996), 182-184. For a more theological discussion, 
one that avoids the Ultramontane sympathies of many European scholars, see Giuseppe 
Alberigo, Chiesa conciliare (Brescia: Paideia, 1981), 256—340. 
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as his papal name Felix v. Aeneas would rue at a later date his involvement 
with the campaign to replace Eugenius with Felix, but even he did not cite 
Aristotle when defending the Council of Basel’s action against a legitimately 
elected Roman pontiff when representing the assembly before the princes of 
the Empire.'5 

Aeneas already knew Bruni's reputation when he left the employ of Felix v 
and joined Frederick 111’s chancery in 1442. His description of the city of 
Basel, written in 1434 while in Milan, away from the council, and addressed to 
Cardinal Cesarini, listed eminent Greek and Latin writers the ancestors had 
read, especially Plato and Aristotle. Next he listed eminent authors of his own 
day. Bruni's name leads this short list, followed by Ambrogio Traversari and 
Guarino da Verona. To these few he had added Cardinal Cesarini, who was 
the leading figure in the Council of Basel during its early years. Piccolomini 
described the cardinal, who later left Basel and became a supporter of 
Eugenius Iv against the council, as consulted like the Delphic oracle by partici- 
pants in the council.!6 

During his period in the imperial chancery, Aeneas recommended in 1443 
that the youthful Sigismund of Tyrol, a minor in the keeping of his kins- 
man King Frederick, read eminent writers, past and present. Bruni, Guarino, 
Poggio Bracciolini, Giovanni Aurispa and Antonio Loschi were the moderns 
he praised for their eloquence, making passing reference to the many others 
living in Italy in his own day." Among the ancients, Aeneas recommended 
several works. One was Aristotle's Politics in Bruni's translation without his 
being able to provide a copy to King Frederick's young ward. Piccolomini con- 
demned the old translation by William of Moerbeke for vitiating eloquence 
and troubling the intellect.5 During the next year, Piccolomini wrote to 
Wilhemus de Lapide defending the study of letters against the more lucra- 
tive disciplines of law and medicine. Aeneas argued that Germany, like Italy, 


15 X On Aeneas changing assessment of Amadeus vu, see Thomas M. Izbicki, “The Missing 
Antipope: The Rejection of Felix v and the Council of Basel in the Writings of Aeneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini and the Piccolomini Library," Viator 41 (2010): 301-314. 

16 Enee Silvii Piccolominei Epistolarium seculare, 36 no. 16. On Cesarini's role at the Council 
of Basel, see Gerald Christianson, Cesarini, the Conciliar Cardinal: the Basel Years, 1431-1438 
(Sankt-Ottilien: Eos Verlag, 1979). 

17 Enee Silvii Piccolominei Epistolarium seculare, 204, no. 99, comparing his own day to the 
time of Augustus. 

18 Enee Silvii Piccolominei Epistolarium seculare, 210 no. 99, "legendi erunt tibi Politicorum 
libri, quos Aristoteles composuit et Leonardus Aretinus latinos fecit. Ueterem autem 
translationem tibi nequaquam assumes, quia et eloquentiam uitiat et intellectum nimis 
uexat.” 
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could be a seedbed of eloquence. The Italians he praised as examples to 
imitate were Bruni, Guarino, Poggio, Aurispa, Antonio Beccadelli (Panormita) 
and Loschi.!? He said that no one ever could give William gold that was of value 
comparable to what Quintilian had given to the Aretine, Leonardo Bruni, by 
improving his eloquence.?? Clearly Aeneas respected Bruni as man of letters 
and translator. Small wonder, as a rising man of affairs, he thought he wanted 
to read the Politics in a well-regarded translation. With his eye on the politics 
of the Empire, Piccolmini went on to complain that the German princes paid 
attention to trifles but gave no thought to poetry, but he predicted a rich har- 
vest could be reaped in Germany if letters were cultivated. This included the 
ability to reconcile one king with another, and cities could reach agreements 
with one another?! 

Aeneas has left a trail of letters documenting his efforts to obtain the Politics, 
but this was not his first time asking friends far away to help him acquire a 
desirable book. In one earlier case, Aeneas wanted a copy of the commentary 
by Antonio Loschi, a humanist of an older generation, on eleven orations of 
Cicero. Having served as a conciliar secretary at the Council of Basel, Aeneas 
turned to a former colleague in the council, Francesco de Fusce, a Franciscan 
who had been made a cardinal by Felix v. During this period of his employ- 
ment in the imperial chancery, Aeneas continued cultivating friends in Basel 
for some years, not just from a longing to hear tidings from afar but to hedge 
his political bets should the Council of Basel prevail over Pope Eugenius. In his 
letter (Wolkan 1 no. 62)?? broaching the matter of Loschi's commentary, the 
Sienese humanist did not hesitate to ask for it as a gift. He quoted Cicero him- 
self [Familiares 5.124] to the effect that a book has no shame, then went on to 
say that he would receive the volume as a token of the mutual love and friend- 
ship between Francesco de Fusce and himself. He concluded by offering to do 
whatever he could in the future to aid the conciliar cardinal. In fact, Aeneas' 
gratitude to the cardinal for the copy of Loschi's work — and to the Council of 
Basel — was short lived. 


19  EneeSilvü Piccolominei Epistolarium seculare, 288 no. 144. 

20 Enee Silvii Piccolominei Epistolarium seculare, 288 no. 144, “nec tibi unquam tantum auri 
speculator prebuilt, quantum Quintilianus Aretino tribuit." 

21 Enee Silvii Piccolominei Epistolarium seculare, 288-89 no. 144. 

22 References to Latin texts of these letters come from Der Briefwechsel des Eneas Silvius 
Piccolomini, ed. Rudolf Wolkan, vols. 1-11 (Vienna: Holder, 1909 and 1912) unless other- 
wise noted. The translations in the text are mine, including any revised versions of texts 
in Reject Aeneas, Accept Pius: Selected Letters of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini (Pope Pius 11), 
ed. and tr. Thomas M. Izbicki, Gerald Christianson and Philip D. Krey (Washington Dc: 
Catholic University of America Press, 2006), 152-53 no. 26. 
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Even as Aeneas was cultivating his ties back in Basel, he was reopening even 
older channels of communication with friends in the service of the pope. Both 
Piero da Noceto, with whom he had served in Domenico Capranica’s house- 
hold, and Giovanni Campisio had become papal secretaries.?3 Although the 
former was slow to renew his friendship with Aeneas, the latter, who had seen 
Aeneas while on a diplomatic mission to Vienna, was more approachable. So it 
was to Campisio that Aeneas turned when he decided that he needed Bruni’s 
translation of the Politics. Along with a steady stream of news, not just of the 
Basel schism but of the politics of Central Europe and the ill-fated Crusade of 
Varna (1444), the humanist’s letters to Campisio included repeated requests 
that the desired book be procured for him at a reasonable cost. 

The matter of price should not be ignored when we review the letters them- 
selves. Aeneas was at first, despite the title of poet laureate conferred on him by 
Frederick 111 in 1443, a minor member of the chancery. Nor was the king him- 
self, atop being cautious and deliberate, either long in the pocket or interested 
in cultural pursuits.24 Thus, when Aeneas decided that he needed a Bible to 
support his new-found desire to be ordained a priest, Aeneas wrote to Johann 
Tuschek, a friend in Prague, hoping to find a copy at a low price (Wolkan 1 
no. 159).25 Moreover, when the Bible came, the recipient was quick to proclaim 
his gratitude, saying what a bargain the book was. Piccolimini went on to relate 
his unsuccessful effort to persuade Frederick 111 to take an unstated course of 
action favored by Tuschek, suggesting that petitioning the king was the price 
of the book buying effort in Prague (Wolkan 1 no. 194).76 

Aeneas' documented pursuit of Bruni's version of the Politics began in 
October of 1443, just after he had obtained Loschi's commentary. He began his 
letter (Wolkan 1 no. 85)?” by congratulating Campisio on his finding a copy of 


23 For Piero da Noceto, who would be a principal secretary to Pope Nicholas v, see Peter 
Partner, The Pope's Men (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990), 242-43, and Germano Gualdo, 
Diplomatica pontificia e umanesimo curiale: con altri saggi sull'Archivio vaticano, tra 
Medioevo ed età moderna (Rome: Herder, 2005), 435-49. Campisio served Giovanni 
Berardi, archbishop of Taranto and later a cardinal, and then serve as bishop of Piacenza 
from 1453 to his death in 1475; see Pius B. Gams, Series episcoporum ecclesiae catholi- 
cae. .. . (Regensburg: Hiersemann, 1873-1886; Graz: Akademische Druck- u. Verlagsanstalt, 
1957), 746. 

24 Joachim Stieber, Pope Eugenius rv, the Council of Basel and the Secular and Ecclesiastical 
Authorities in the Empire (Leiden: Brill, 1978), 208-10, 440-42. 

25 Reject Aeneas, Accept Pius, 204—05 no. 52. 

26 Reject Aeneas, Accept Pius, 228-29 no. 60. 

27 Reject Aeneas, Accept Pius, 167—69 no. 34. There is a evidence in a later letter (Wolkan 1 
no. 126) that Aeneas was following up on a conversation with Campisio, who had visited 
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the book, a copy that he did not mention again. (This copy, which is not men- 
tioned again, may have been defective.) Then he offered to 'co-purchase's it, at 
a lower price, paying his share in gold. No offer was made to pay in advance; 
but delivery via Milan or through Johannes Tolner, a German jurist and copyist 
representing Frederick 111 at the Roman curia, was suggested.?? Aeneas had 
written directly to Tolner on business in the winter of 1443-1444. In that letter 
he had urged the German jurist to advance the cause of Frederick 111's candi- 
date for the see of Brixen in curial circles. He did not, however, ask Tolner about 
obtaining the Politics. The fact they were both engaged in King Frederick's 
affairs might, however, have suggested to Aeneas the jurist's availability as an 
agent for sending the desired text to Germany.9 Tolner's scribal role, copying 
manuscripts when not engaged in other business, might have made him seem 
like a good choice to transcribe the Politics; but Aeneas' letters show no aware- 
ness of the jurist's scribal labors. Campisio replied to Aeneas' letter (Wolkan 1 
no. 95), offering to send the book any way his friend desired and protesting that 
money was not his chief concern. He did express a desire that Aeneas receive 
the best copy possible — once he and Tolner had found one. 

In February of 1444 Aeneas wrote inquiring whether a letter to Campisio 
written a month before had arrived. In this letter (Wolkan 1 no. 17) he quoted 
Aristotle on human happiness not being only in the hand of fortune before 
recounting news of the crusade against the Turks being led by Cardinal Giuliano 
Cesarini and the king of Poland. Following up on that letter, Aeneas (Wolkan I 
no. 126)?? expressed once more his eagerness to have Bruni’s Aristotle trans- 
lation, before he settled down to the business of promoting the interests of 
Kaspar Schlick, Frederick 111’s vice-chancellor, and his brother Heinrich, the 
imperial nominee to the see of Freising. Campisio replied in April of that 
year (Wolkan I no. 134) complaining how much harder it was to buy books 
in Rome than it had been when the Roman curia had resided in Florence. He 
reported, nonetheless, hiring a scribe to copy it quickly but well. Of the possible 


Vienna in the entourage of Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini; see Reject Aeneas, Accept Pius, 186 
no. 42. 

28 Frederick 111 was shifting in this period from neutrality to support of Eugenius Iv; see 
Stieber, Pope Eugenius IV, 259—76. On Tolner, see Robert Gramsch, Erfurter Juristen im 
Spätmittelalter: Die Karrieremuster und Tütigkeitsfelder einer gelehrten Elite des 14. und 15. 
Jahrhunderts (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 372—73, 375-78, 484. For manuscripts he copied, see 
Saint Benoit de Port Valais, Colophons de manuscrits occidentaux des origines au XV1* 
siècle, vol. 3 (Fribourg Suisse: Editions universitaires, 1973), 522 nos. 11659-11633. Most of 
these manuscripts were copied in Florence between 1440 and 1442. 

29 Enee Silvii Piccolominei Epistolarium seculare, 238-39 no. 109. 

30 Reject Aeneas, Accept Pius, 186—87 no. 42. 
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intermediaries in delivery of the book, Campisio named Tolner as the best 
choice. In an addendum, Campisio reported the death of Bruni and (errone- 
ously) the naming of Poggio Bracciolini to his office as chancellor of Florence. 
Later, in the Europa, Piccolomini praised the Florentine commune for employ- 
ing learned men as chancellor. He listed Bruni, Carlo Marsuppini and Poggio 
in correct order as holders of that office.?! In a letter from June of the year 1444 
(Wolkan 1 no. 150), Aeneas expressed confidence that he would have the book 
soon. Campisio, he knew, had found a copyist; and he hoped Johannes Tolner 
would deliver it to him at Frederick's court as soon as it was ready. Piccolomini 
expressed his continuing eagerness to have Bruni's translation. Replying to the 
news of the translator's death, Aeneas commented: "May the living give to his 
shade a light covering of earth, and may eternal spring put crocuses in the urn, 
he who ornamented Latium with letters, than whom no one after Lactantius 
was nearer to Cicero.”32 

By November, however, nothing had reached Aeneas. He told Campisio 
(Wolkan 1 no. 164)? to send the book with the king's messenger who would be 
returning from Rome. By 1445, his patience was wearing thin. He complained, 
among other things, (Wolkan 1 no. 185): “You have given me no reply about 
Aristotle's Politics" He went on, in a less than friendly tone: “I do not know 
whether you think me deceived.”34 Whether this complaint finally prodded 
Campisio and Tolner into action is uncertain. What we do know is that, by the 
end of 1445, Aeneas finally had the book that he desired; but he complained 
(Wolkan 1 no. 198) that the book was complete only through book eighth and 
asked for the rest of the text. 

In a letter from January of the next year (Wolkan 11 no. 2), after expressing 
regret to Campisio that Gerardo Landriani, Cardinal of Como, had died, Aeneas 
went on to mention again the defect in the copy he had received, its incom- 
pleteness. He added: “If you have not received the letter, I will write again."35 


31 Enee Silvii Piccolominei postea Pii pp. 11 De Europa, ed. Adrianus Van Heck (Vatican City: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 2001), 221. Aeneas also mentioned the role of Coluccio 
Salutati in the Florentine struggle with the Visconti of Milan. 

32 Reject Aeneas, Accept Pius, 203, no. 51. Aeneas had the line of succession of Florentine 
chancellors right in his Europa, listing Carlo Marsuppini between Bruni and Poggio; see 
Enee Silvii Piccolominei...De Europa, ed. Adrianus van Heck (Vatican City: Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, 2001), 221. See also De viris illustribus, 37. 

33 Reject Aeneas, Accept Pius, 207—208 no. 54. 

34 Reject Aeneas, Accept Pius, 227 no. 59. 

35 Reject Aeneas, Accept Pius, 230 no. 61. We cannot determine whether this defect 
ever was remedied. The Politics is not among the known Piccolomini manuscripts 
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Aeneas then attacked George of Trebizond,?6 who, when translating Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, apparently had included an anachronistic mention of Cicero. This led 
into a statement on how a translation should be done: “For translations should 
be made word by word; or, if sentences are translated, the work must be done 
so that they should seem to be word for word." He concluded archly that no 
Cicero could have been cited by Aristotle unless someone of that name had 
lived before or in the Philosopher's time. 

Ironically, when Aeneas wrote his 1446 De ortu et auctoritate Romani imperii, 
dedicated to Frederick 111 (Wolkan 11 no. 3), his new copy of Aristotle's Politics 
was not an essential resource. Aristotle's Politics and Nicomachean Ethics are 
cited briefly, but Cicero is the predominant influence.?? Aristotle's Ethics in 
Bruni's version already had featured prominently among the texts Piccolomini 
cited in his Pentalogus (1443), which discussed, among other things, the pos- 
sibility of Frederick (e going into Italy to be crowned emperor in Rome. 
Piccolomini later cited a discussion of Plato, including his compatibility with 
Christianity, found in Bruni's preface to the translation of the Politics, when 
he was working on a Somnium concerned with defeating the Turkish threat 
(ca. 1453).98 

This may seem like a lame ending to along story. Aeneas’ desire to have Bruni's 
translation was not matched by any extensive use of the text. Nonetheless, we 
are left with an intriguing question: Why was it so hard for Aeneas to secure 
the book? Clearly he was not affluent during the 1440s, but he was able to offer 
payment in gold. Was the problem then one of supply? Apparently. Bruni looks 
to us like a sufficiently important author and translator for his works to have 


containing Bruni's writings and translations; see Repertorium Brunianum, 1, nos. 1815, 
2362, 2540, 2868. 

36 Reject Aeneas, Accept Pius, 230 no. 61. John Monfasani, George of Trebizond (Leiden: Brill, 
1976), 261-94; idem, Collectanea Trapezuntiana: Texts, Documents, and Bibliographies of 
George of Trebizond (Binghamton NY: MRTS, 1984), 698-701, showing that Piccolomini 
had noticed a reference to Cicero in the scholia to the text. 

37 Three Tracts on Empire: Engelbert of Admont, Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini and Juan de 
Torquemada, ed. Thomas M. Izbicki and Cary J. Nederman (Bristol: Thoemmes, 2000); 
Nederman, *Humanism and Empire: Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Cicero and the Imperial 
Ideal," The Historical Journal 36 (1993): 499—515. 

38 Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Pentalogus, ed. Christoph Schingnitz (Hannover: Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung, 2009), 21, 313344, citing Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Ms 1 115 sup.; idem, 
Dialogo su un sogno, tr. Alessandro Scafi (Racconigi: Aragno, 2004), 259; idem, Eneas 
Silvius Piccolomini, Dialogus, ed. Duane R. Henderson (Quellen zur Geistesgeschichte 
des Mittelalters 27; Munich: Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 2011). Aeneas left the 
Somnium incomplete for unknown reasons. 
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been desired by learned readers, and the surviving mass of manuscript evi- 
dence seems to confirm this. The question arises whether Italian humanistic 
material was all that available outside Florence and other centers of humanis- 
tic in Italy? Apparently it was not readily available in Rome during the period 
after Eugenius returned from his long exile in Bologna, Ferrara and Florence 29 
Availability of such texts beyond the Alps seems to have been even more lim- 
ited. Consider, for instance, how Sigismund of Tyrol, the young acquaintance 
of Aeneas, got the humanist to write a model love letter for him to use in 
courtship (Wolkan 1 no. 104).4° The duke was something of a book collector 
before political battles and extravagance brought him down, able to buy books 
from stationers in Augsburg; but these men may not have stocked the new- 
est humanistic texts during the period of Aeneas’ residence in Frederick 111’s 
chancery. They seem not to have stocked Bruni's version of the Politics, which 
Aeneas had recommended to the young prince.*! German students brought 
legal and other texts back from Italian university cities, but Bruni's translation 
of the Politics apparently was not among them.*? More curiously, Campisio 
complained how hard it was to find books in Rome, to which city the pope 
and his entourage had returned in 1443. The seat of Christendom apparently 
was not a prime market for new books of a humanistic bent, unlike Florence, 
a primary node for the diffusion of such works.*? The later misfortunes of the 
German printers Schweinheim and Pannartz in Subiaco and Rome, where they 
nearly went broke printing fine books, tends to confirm this. In 1472 they peti- 
tioned the pope for relief, which earned them support in the form of benefices. 
Even so, they had to close up shop a year later.*4 Bruni may have sold well 
in Florence and to scholars influenced by Florentine humanism, but Aeneas' 
experience suggests that this was what we now call a niche market in the 


39 For Eugenius’ political misfortunes and long exile, see Joseph Gill, Eugenius rv, Pope of 
Christian Union (Westminster MD: Newman Press, 1961). 

40 Reject Aeneas, Accept Pius, 180-81 no. 38. The love letter was written as if from Hannibal, 
Duke of Numidia, to Lucretia, the daughter of the King of Epirus. 

41 Watanabe, “Humanism in Tyrol,” in Concord and Reform, 249. 

42 Agostino Sottili, Università e cultura: studisuirapporti italo-tedeschinelletà dell'Umanesimo 
(Goldbach: Keip Verlag 1993). 

43 Diffusion of manuscript works from particular nodal points is well documented, in 
the case of Jean Gerson, by Daniel Hobbins, Authorship and Publicity before Print: Jean 
Gerson and the Transformation of Late Medieval Learning (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2009). 

44 Lucien Febvre and Henri-Jean Martin, The Coming of the Book, tr. David Gerard (London: 
Verso, 1984), 168; Andrew Pettegree, The Book in the Renaissance (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2010), 49-51. 
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earlier years of the fifteenth century. Ironically, the first printed version of 
Bruni's translation would be done in Strasbourg circa 1469, about 5 years after 
Pius 11 died: 


[A]ristotelis ethicoru[m] libros Latinos facere nuper institui no[n] quia 
prius traducti non e[ss]ent [sed] quia sic t[ra]ducti era[n]t ut barbari 
magis|que] Lat[in]i eff [e]cti viderent[ur] (Strassburg: Johann Mentelin, 
before 10 Apr. 1469).^5 


The Aretine's translation of the Politics would eventually oust William of 
Moerbeke's from learned circles across all of Europe. It would appear in edi- 
tions of Aristotle's opera omnia, as well as in individual editions 28 A compet- 
ing translation of the Politics by Juan Ginés de Sepülveda with his commentary, 
the Enarratio in Aristotelis de republica, was published in the sixteenth century; 
but it would not rival Bruni's translation in popularity.^? 


45 See the entry in the Incunabula Short Title Catalog [http:/ [istc.bl.uk/], accessed on May 25, 
2012. Existence of this edition was first communicated to the author by James Hankins on 
February 5, 2008. See fol. [197r-198v], "Libros politicorum multis a me vigiliis" [198v-199r] 
"Magnifici et potentes domini domini mei singularissimi post recommendationem. 
Non sum oblitus cuius sum vere devotus. Florencie 8 Kal. decembris anno domini 1438. 
[fol. 199r v] Spectabilis ac clarissime vir. Accepimus summo cum gaudio prom(p)tissimos 
habiturum. Datam Senis die vicesima octaua decembris." 

46 For example, Bruni's translations of the Ethics, Politics and Economics appear in Aristotle, 
Opera, 5 vols. (Venice: Bernardinus Stagninus, 1489). 

47 ` Schmitt, Aristotle and the Renaissance, 72, 140; Charles Lohr, “Renaissance Latin Aristotle 
Commentaries,” Renaissance Quarterly 30 (1977): 697. On Sepülveda's use of Aristotle in 
his debate with Bartolomé de las Casas, see Lewis Hanke, Aristotle and the American 
Indians: A Study in Race Prejudice in the Modern World (Bloomington IN: Indiana 
University Press, 1959). 


CHAPTER 3 


Heralds of Antiquity 


Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini and the British “Thucydides” 


David Rundle 


Humanists travelled, albeit often grudgingly. They had better reason to com- 
plain of the discomforts and dangers of international trips than we who sit 
in economy class. For them, a journey could all too often be positively life- 
threatening. All the same, for many, simply staying at home was rarely an option; 
the pursuit of a career and of fortune made them frequent voyagers. I have 
elsewhere discussed several of the uses of ‘beyond Italy’ to the Italian human- 
ists, which undercut the rhetoric of disdain toward foreigners they sometimes 
paraded. They themselves would usually admit only to one such use: that their 
foreign sojourns allowed them to recover and release from captivity classical 
texts previously unavailable to civilization — that is to say, unavailable to their 
own coteries.! The pursuit of archival archaeology was an activity central to the 
agenda of the studia humanitatis, written up in their own accounts as heroic 
tales of the humanist hunter-gatherer, enduring the privations of travel to dis- 
tant climes in order to track down their quarry that would provide intellectual 
nourishment to sate even the most voracious learned appetite. 

The following brief intervention unpacks one such incident in the heroic 
history of humanist archival archaeology. I say an incident but, as we shall see, 
it was, in truth, a feigned event, a myth rather than a moment and, in every 
sense, a pious fraud. The tale’s hero (if such he can be called in this context) was 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, whose own career as a manuscript hunter-gath- 
erer is said to have taken place over two decades before he became pope and 
when he was merely secretary to Cardinal Niccolo Albergati. Piccolomini was 
in the cardinal’s entourage when, in the summer of 1435, Albergati presided at 
the Congress of Arras, the international conference which was to see England's 
chances of a durable victory in France dealt a death-blow by the end of the 
Burgundian alliance? In those same months, Piccolomini was despatched to 


1 David Rundle, “From Greenwich to Verona: Antonio Beccaria, St Athanasius and the 
Translation of Orthodoxy,’ Humanistica 5 (2010): 109-119. 

2 Idiscuss the cultural activities at Arras in my soon-to-be-complete England and the Identity 
of Italian Renaissance Humanism. See also Jocelyn G. Dickenson, The Congress of Arras 1435: 
A Study in Medieval Diplomacy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955); Friedrich Schneider, Der 
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Britain. It was a journey of which he could summon up vivid memories twenty 
years later when, as Pius 11, he composed his Commentarii. And well might 
he remember it, not least because it gave him lasting proof of the travails 
of travel. 

The mission with which he had been entrusted was to take him to the 
Stewart court in Scotland, but his first attempt to reach there was thwarted 
by the English refusal to give him safe conduct. At least this abortive trip, Pius 
later recalled, allowed him populosas ditissimasque Lundonias vidit et Sancti 
Pauli nobile templum, as well as the tomb of the English martyr, Thomas Becket, 
in Canterbury.* Having had to return to the continent, he set out again by ship, 
this time with the intention of sailing directly to Scotland. During the journey, 
though, such a storm arose that Piccolomini feared for his life and believed 
his best recourse was to beg the Virgin for assistance; he sent his prayers with 
a promise that, if she saved him, he would, on landing, walk barefoot to the 
first church dedicated in her honour. Who of us is fit to fathom the ineffable 
kindness of the Blessed Virgin in granting his wish and letting him keep his 
promise? He must have landed near Dunbar and he himself says he walked ten 
miles, to Whitekirk, an established site of pilgrimage where a new hostel had 
recently been built. And this was at a time of the year when Scotland is not 


Europdische Friedenskongress von Arras (1435) und die Friedenspolitik Papst Eugens 1V. und 
des Basler Konzils (Greiz: Verlag Henning, 1919), and, in particular, Claudia Martl, "Tommaso 
Parentucelli, Pietro da Nocento, Petrus de Bonitate und Enea Silvio Piccolomini. Zur Kanzlei 
der Legation Niccolo Albergatis in Arras (1435)," in Papste, Privilegien, Provinzen: Beiträge zur 
Kirchen-, Rechts- und Landesgeschichte — Festschrift für Werner Maleczek zum 65. Geburtstag, 
ed. Johannes Giessauf, Rainer Murauer and Martin P. Schennach (Vienna: Bóhlau, 2010), 
291-31. 

3 The modem edition is Commentarii rerum memorabilium que temporibus suis contigerunt, 
ed. Adriano van Heck (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1984), 45-49. An accessi- 
ble edition and translation of the relevant section is provided in Pius 11, Commentaries, 1, ed. 
Margaret Meserve & Marcello Simonetta (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 2003), 
16-28; it is to the latter that I refer below. Modern re-tellings of his trip are provided by Cecilia M. 
Ady, "Pius 11 and his Experiences of England, Scotland and the English," English Miscellany 
9 (1958): 39-49; Rosamond J. Mitchell, The Laurels and the Tiara. Pope Pius 11, 1458-1464 
(London: Harvill Press, 1962), 65-73. More general discussion of his perceptions of Britain are 
provided by Constance Head, “Pope Pius 11 as student of English History,’ Archivum Historiae 
Pontificiae 9 (1971): 187—208, and ead., "Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini's Reflections in England, 
1436-1458,” Catholic Historical Review 59 (1973): 16-38. 

Pius, Commentaries, 18. 

5 James Balfour Paul, “Whitekirk Church and its History,’ Transactions of the Scottish 
Ecclesiological Society 6 (1920-1): 119-24; Michael A. Penman, “The Economics of Faith: 
Approaches to Monastic Saints’ Cults in Medieval Scotland,” in Religione e istituzioni religiose 
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at its sunniest. He records in his Commentarii that from that moment he suf- 
fered the rheumatic pains that were to be his companion throughout the rest 
of his life. 

It is little wonder, then, that he does not remember Scotland fondly in his 
recollections. Yet, his Commentarii are not a full narrative of what he suffered 
there: it is only from a later letter that we are told that his teeth fell out dur- 
ing his time in north Britain.® It is another epistle that gives the lie to the 
description in his memoirs of his rejection of the over-solicitous attention of 
the local ladies: he sired a son while in Scotland (the child died in infancy).” 
It is also the case that the specific episode that interests us does not appear 
in the Commentarii and is mentioned only in a letter written in 1451, while 
Piccolomini was employed at the imperial court, and sent to a German col- 
league, Johannes Hinderbach.® The subject of the letter is the etymology of the 
term ‘herald’, which the humanist traces to the classical concept of the hero, 
characters lesser than the gods but greater than human and whom the letter 
equates with military veterans. 

At the start of his epistle, the humanist recalls that: apud Angliam, quae 
olim Britannia dicebatur, in sacrario nobilis aedis sancti Pauli Lundoniensis vetus 
historia in manus venit.? This venerable manuscript in St Paul's Cathedral, he 
went on to explain, contained an elegant Latin version of Thucydides, includ- 
ing a passage which described the generations of heroes who inhabited India 
from the time of Dionysus’ invasion until that of Alexander. Some scholars 
have recounted this information without even a quiver of an eyebrow; others 
have felt their heart-beat quicken in surprise and hope that it is true in all its 
details.!° It would, indeed, be remarkable if there were a ninth-century trans- 
lation of any major pagan historical work in a Latin acceptable to humanists; 


nell'economia europea 1000-1800, ed. Francesco Ammannati (Florence: Florence University 
Press, 2012), 765-77 at 766-68. 

6 Rudolf Wolkan, Der Briefwechsel des Eneas Silvius Piccolomini [Fontes rerum austriac- 
arum, lxi, lxii, Ixvii, lxviii], 3 vols. in 4 (Vienna: Holder, 1909-18), 111, i, 238. 

7 Pius, Commentaries, 24-26; Wolkan, Briefwechsel, 1, i, 449. 

8 Wolkan, Briefwechsel, 111, i, 10-16. Gilbert Tournoy, “Enea Silvio Piccolomini nella storio- 
grafia fiamminga del Quattrocento,” in Pio 11 umanista europeo. Atti del xvi1 Convegno 
Internazionale (Chianciano-Pienza 18-21 luglio 2005), ed. Luisa Secchi Tarugi (Florence: 
Cesati, 2007), 317-36, discussing Adrian But's debt to Piccolomini, provides the text of 
the letter as it appeared, described as “de officio et origine heraldorum tractatus" in the 
Cologne printing of c. 1472 (ISTC ipoo745000). 

9 Wolkan, Briefwechsel, 111, i, 11. 

10 Contrast Mitchell, Laurels and Tiara, 66, and Ady, Pius 11, 42-43, with Mandell Creighton, 
The Early Renaissance in England (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1895), 14, and 
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it would surely revolutionise our understanding of the Carolingian Renaissance 
and its interest in Greek." What would be equally breathtaking is that, faced 
with such a find, a self-promoting humanist like Piccolomini did not proclaim 
it to the world with fanfares and prestissimo, but instead waited a decade and 
a half, and then, sotto voce, dropped the reference into a letter with preternatu- 
ral sprezzatura. If this does not make us suspicious, another basic fact should: 
there is, naturally, no place in The History of the Peloponnesian War for mythical 
histories of India, the subject of Pius’ passage. Though many have recognised 
that Thucydides could not have been his source, scholarship has tended either 
to throw up its hands or to shrug its shoulders at the quandary; the identifica- 
tion of a plausible alternative has been long in coming D 

I cannot claim that like a humanist I had to travel far or delve deep in dusty 
archives to unravel this conundrum - but, then, neither did pious /Eneas when 
he composed his letter. To put the case plainly: Thucydides has no passage that 
describes the descent of kings in India from Dionysus to Heracles, but another 
Greek historian does — Flavius Arrianus. There can be no doubt that Arrian is 
the source for Aeneas’ description, as it presents much of the same informa- 
tion in the same order.? It might be wondered how Piccolomini came to know 
the text of this late antique historian; Arrian's major works, a biography of 
Alexander supplemented by a book entitled Indica, were unknown in the West 
until 1413, when they were brought to Italy from Byzantium, with many other 
texts, by Giovanni Aurispa."* It is true that, fairly soon after its arrival, Arrian 
was rendered into Latin by Pier Paolo Vergerio, but that scholar's career is 
often taken as a case-study in the apparent dangers of accepting employment 


A.M. Woodward, “Greek History at the Renaissance,” Journal of Hellenic Studies 63 (1943): 
1-14 at 5. 

11 On this topic, see Michael W. Herren ed., The Sacred Nectar of the Greeks: the study of 
Greek in the West in the Early Middle Ages (London: King's College, 1988). 

12 Wolkan, Briefwechsel, 111, i, un; Marianne Pade, "Thucydides" in Catalogus Translationum 
etCommentariorum: Mediaevaland Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries, eds. 
Paul Oskar Kristeller, Frederick E. Cranz and Virginia Brown, 9 vols. to date (Washington 
D. C.: Catholic University of America, 1960—) [hereafter crc], vm (2003): 103-181 at 112. 
For a vague suggestion that what Piccolomini saw was "one of the texts about Alexander 
the Great current during the Middle Ages," see Roberto Weiss, Humanism in England 
during the Fifteenth Century, 4th ed., ed. David Rundle and Anthony J. Lappin (Oxford: 
Medium Aevum, 2009), 128, available on-line at: http://mediumaevum.modhist.ox.ac.uk/ 
documents/Weiss_Instalment_III.pdf [accessed 9 November 2012]. 

13 Compare Wolkan, Briefwechsel, 111, i, 1113 with Arrian, Indica, vii-x (see Appendix below). 

14 Remigio Sabbadini ed., Carteggio di Giovanni Aurispa (Rome: Tipografia del Senato, 1931), 
xiv and 159-60. 
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beyond humanism’s Italian heartland.5 Celebrated for his early association 
with the studia humanitatis and, in particular, for his tract on education, 
De Ingenuis Moribus, Vergerio entered the service of the Holy Roman Emperor, 
Sigismund at the end of the Council of Constance. It is said that, in Buda, 
Vergerio ‘disappeared into obscurity’; it was there, probably in the mid-1430s, 
that he produced his translation of Arrian.!6 His work was not known in Italy 
during his own lifetime and only reached the peninsula when the autograph 
copy was offered as a gift to Alfonso the Magnanimous, King of Naples in 1454; 
at that court, the cabal of scholars was unimpressed by Vergerio's prose and 
went about refining it "to such an effect that the original Arrian was almost 
completely obscured in the process, but at least it was now in elegant Latin." 
If we ask who it was that made a present of the work to Alfonso, the answer is 
none other than Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini. He had followed Vergerio's foot- 
steps into imperial employ and in his master's library had found this work. He 
had shown it, in the mid-1440s, to his former colleague, Tommaso Parentucelli, 
who had a copy made.!? He also mentioned it in his own educational treatise, 
recommending "Arrian, whom Pier Paolo translated" as a suitable text for the 
classroom.!9 That treatise was written the year before his letter to Hinderbach. 

In short, there was no copy of Thucydides; there was no ninth-century 
manuscript; there was no discovery on the hallowed ground of St Paul's.?0 


15 ForVergerio’s career, see John M. McManamon, Pierpaolo Vergerio the Elder: The Humanist 
as Orator (Tempe AZ: Medieval & Renaissance Studies & Texts, 1996); Leonardo Smith ed., 
Epistolario di Pier Paolo Vergerio (Rome: Tipografia del Senato, 1934). 

16 Quotation from John R. Hale, The Thames and Hudson Dictionary of the Italian Renaissance 
(London: Thames and Hudson, 1981), 331; for comment, see David Rundle, “The Structures 
of Contacts” in Humanism in Fifteenth-Century Europe ed. David Rundle (Oxford: Society 
for the Study of Medieval Languages and Literature, 2012), 307-35 at 309-10. On the 
translation, see Phillip A. Stadter, “Arrianus,” crc 111 (1976): 1-20 at 3-5; McManamon, 
Pierpaolo Vergerio, 157-8. 

17 Woodward, “Greek History at the Renaissance,” 8. 

18 The copy is now Paris BnF, Ms nouv. acq. lat. 1302. It is the only extant manuscript cited 
by Stadter in crc 111, 5 but there is another codex recorded in Kristeller, Iter 111, 117b, 
Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, Ms 9893-9894, fols. 1-116 (non vidi). 

19 Humanist Educational Treatises, ed. Craig W. Kallendorf (Cambridge Ma: Harvard 
University Press, 2002), 224. 

20 The first translation of Thucydides was, of course, that of Lorenzo Valla, a friend of 
Aeneas, made at the behest of Aeneas' former colleague, Nicholas V. That translation was 
completed in 1452 and there is no evidence that news of the work reached Aeneas ahead 
its completion. On the translation, see Pade, "Thucydides" crc vi11, 120-126 and, for the 
sole extant letter between Valla and Piccolomini, see Laurentii Valle Epistole, eds. Ottavio 
Besomi and Mariangela Regoliosi (Padua: Antenore, 1984), no. 20 [243-44]. 
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Piccolomini was, in fact, working from a humanist translation of another Greek 
author, available to him at his desk. This much, I should say, will not come as a 
complete surprise to the best scholars. While I was unpicking this issue, so was 
another — and Gilbert Tournoy has already demonstrated Piccolomini’s debt in 
print.” All that leaves me to do on that specific point is to provide, as it were, 
chapter and verse corroborating the insight by presenting in an appendix the 
relevant passages of Vergerio’s translation alongside portions of the text of 
the epistle. But, before you turn the page, I want us to consider further what 
Piccolomini was up to in his letter; we now know the detail of what was hap- 
pening but what was going on? 

We can discount the possibility that the mention of Thucydides is simply a 
lapsus calami, the humanist misremembering his source's identity; the detail 
he provides of his supposed discovery demonstrates that. We can also exclude 
the suggestion that it was done to fool his correspondent; their intellectual 
proximity and the fact that Hinderbach most likely knew Vergerio’s transla- 
tion of Arrian militates against it.22 We should suspect that something more 
is afoot — and the conclusion of Piccolomini's letter strengthens our suspicion. 
There, having given his made-up genealogy of the concept of the herald, he 
reiterates his spurious claim that the term had, in the ancient world, been 
reserved for men who had seen active service in battle — but, he goes on, why 
the term is now used by base men who have never fought, he could not tell, 
unless it was that everything is subject to decline: cur autem nostris diebus qui 
nunquam militarunt et abiecti quidam homines hoc nomen assequuntur, nescio 
causam, nisi quia omnia degenerant ...?? It is a comment that might remind 
the reader of the manner in which another humanist began a tract on a simi- 
lar topic: Leonardo Bruni, writing thirty years before Piccolomini, opened his 
De militia by saying he was curious to investigate the origins of the military, 
a tradition which, he said: verum ita per varios degeneravit mores, ita per 


21 Gilbert Tournoy, “La storiografia greca nell’ Umanesimo: Arriano, Pier Paolo Vergerio e 
Enea Silvio Piccolomini," Humanistica Lovaniensia 55 (2006):1—-8. I owe a debt of gratitude 
to the learned Tournoy for his correspondence with me on this issue. His article presents 
in appendix the letters of Piccolomini relating to his presentation of Vergerio's translation 
to Alfonso v. 

22 On Hinderbach, I have found useful Daniela Rando, Dai margini la memoria: Johannes 
Hinderbach (1418-1486) (Bologna: Il Mulino, 2003); Fabrizio Leonardelli, “Pro bibliotheca 
erigenda." Manoscritti e incunaboli del vescovo di Trento Iohannes Hinderbach (1465-1486) 
(Trent: Biblioteca Comunale, 1989); J manoscritti medievali della biblioteca comunale di 
Trento, ed. Adriana Paolini (Florence: SISMEL Galluzo, 2006), sub indice. For his knowl- 
edge of the Arrian translation, see Rando, Dai margini, 192. 

23 Wolkan, Briefwechsel, 111, i, 15. 
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multa secula e via deflexit, ut proprie videatur nature primevique instituti parva 
admodum vestigia retinere?^ Bruni proceeds by discussing Greek authors — 
Hippodamus and Phileas of Carthage — whose texts were no more available 
to him than Thucydides to Piccolomini, but he had culled knowledge of them 
honestly, through his study of Aristotle's Politics. If there are similarities of 
outlook and approach between Bruni and Piccolomini, and if, indeed, the 
latter is intentionally echoing the former, there is also a substantial contrast. 
Bruni's criticism of modernity is up-front, while Piccolomini's undercuts what 
has gone before, subverting the apparently straightforward celebration of the 
institution of the herald. Except, of course, that the description is not straight- 
forward — and that, surely, is the purpose of his fabrication of his ‘discovery’: 
it is intended to alert the sharp-eyed lecteur, to act as a warning for those who 
have ears to hear. 

It is not, I would contend, simply a case that a reader aware of either or 
both Arrian and Thucydides would recognise something is amiss. Nor is it sim- 
ply that the distant setting for the author's act of archival archaeology is sup- 
posed to seem improbable (however thin the pickings Poggio found during 
his years in England).25 There is something more here — a submerged refer- 
ence that, if brought to the surface, should cause the alarm to be sounded. If 
we accept that Piccolomini made a conscious choice in the location and the 
identity of his specious discovery then we can say, in brief, that what he found 
was a Britannus Thucydides. Placing that place and that name together would 
not have been original to the humanist, for he could have found them used as 
feigned praise, mocking a certain poet called Cimber, in a satire by Vergil. He 
could have not known that phrase from the poem itself but, instead, he would 
have read it in the few lines quoted by Quintilian: 


Quaedam tamen adhuc vetera vetustate ipsa gratius nitent, quaedam et 
necessario interim sumuntur, ut ‘nuncupare’ et ‘fari’: multa alia etiam 


24 The text is now most readily available in Leonardo Bruni, Opere letterarie e politiche, ed. 
Paolo Viti (Turin: Unione tipografica, 1996), 654 (and cf. 698). This is based on the edition 
of Charles C. Bayley, War and Society in Renaissance Florence. The De Militia of Leonardo 
Bruni (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1961), with the quotation above at 369; Bayley 
provides a discussion of the structure of Bruni's text at War and Society, 317-36. 

25 discuss Poggio's English ‘exile’ in England and Humanism; for the time being, see David 
Rundle, *On the difference between Virtue and Weiss: Humanist Texts in England during 
the Fifteenth Century," in Courts, Counties and the Capital in the Later Middle Ages, ed. 
Diana Dunn (New York: St Martin's Press, 1996), 181-203. 
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audentius inseri possunt, sed ita demum si non appareat adfectatio, in 
quam mirifice Vergilius: 

Corinthiorum amator iste verborum, 

Thucydides Britannus, Atticae febres, 

tau Gallicum, min et sphin - et male illisit: 

ita omnia ista verba miscuit fratri. 
Cimber hic fuit. . .26 


Piccolomini made the choices he did when constructing his history as a hunter- 
gatherer because they allowed him to allude to a fragment of an ancient author 
known through another whose complete work had recently been rediscovered. 
Not only that, but the passage in Quintilian, as quoted above, is discussing the 
possible use of archaic terms — and, of course, what the future Pius is doing in 
his epistle is creating an antique aura for a modern term. I must say that I, for 
one, cannot but sit back and admire the neatness of what he has done. He has 
given us not an episode in the history of archival archaeology but a subtle tes- 
timony to the humanist cult of those activities. But he has also done something 
rather more: I have talked above about the description of his 'discovery' acting 
as an alert, a warning or an alarm. I deployed those terms because it seems to 
me that what is going on in this letter is that Piccolomini is demonstrating his 
mastery of that rhetorical technique known as dissimulatio or ironia: the art, 
as Cicero put it (in another re-found work), of saying something but meaning 
something else (alia dicuntur ac sentias).2’ Cicero advises, in such cases, that 
the orator's intention can be signified by some small thing (parva res) — and it 
is as such a gesture or hint that, I would suggest, Piccolomini opens his epistle 
with the tale of his supposed exploits, his allusion to his Britannus Thucydides 
letting the reader know they need to be careful when they read what follows.?8 

Yet, some might want to object, the implication of this discussion is that the 
future pope lied. That is true enough, but it hardly places Piccolomini apart 


26 Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, V111.3.xxvii-xxix. It should be noted that, in the Appendix 
Vergiliana, the relevant poem, Catalepton r1, actually reads "Thucydides tyrannus.” There 
is recent discussion in David K. Oosterhuis, "The 'Catalepton': Myths of Virgil" (unpub- 
lished PhD. thesis, University of Minnesota, 2007), 76-102. 

27 Cicero, De oratore, 11.lxvii.269—70. Generally on the topic, see Dilwyn Knox, Ironia: 
Medieval and Renaissance Ideas on Irony (Leiden: Brill, 1989). 

28 Similar (but not quite parallel) examples of Piccolomini inviting a suspicious reading of 
his texts are provided by Keith Sidwell, "Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini's De curialium miseriis 
and Peter of Blois,” in Pius 11 ‘el pitt expeditivo pontifice’: Selected Studies on Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini (1405-1464), eds. Zweder von Martels and Arie Vanderjagt (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 
87-106. 
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from his fellow scholars. What is at fault in that reaction is not the human- 
ists themselves but our desire that those we wish to consider our intellectual 
forefathers should act like the heroes we want them to be. But, as anyone who 
has studied a Poggio or a Filelfo or, indubitably, a George of Trebizond knows, 
these were not peaceable souls, their minds solely on quiet contemplation and 
shunning any baser activities. Obviously, we may account it progress that we 
can name no intellectuals nowadays with a hot head or sharp tongue or roam- 
ing hands; we know that temperance in all things is the modern academic’s 
watchword; and we may be proud that scholarship has successfully purged 
itself of the humour and the playfulness that bedevilled even Pius. We might, 
indeed, claim that modernity has not made life degenerate but, rather, refined. 
Oh, brave new world. 


There is a coda to this discussion. Piccolomini's epistle was not one of those 
opuscula that quickly became forgotten. On the contrary, like many of his 
works it gained an international reputation in the decades after his death. 
It was printed at Cologne as de officio et origine heraldorum tractatus in the 
early 1470s and, from that edition, became the basis for a discussion of her- 
alds by Adrian de But.?? Meanwhile, in England, the epistle became one of 
the first and one of the few humanist texts to be translated into the English 
vernacular in the fifteenth century. Its circulation in manuscript suggests 
that its readers in the country where the discovery of the Latin Thucydides is 
supposed to have occurred took the text as a sober disquisition on the history 
of beraldr 20 They, like But, became the butts (unwitting and unintended) of 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini's learned humour. They provide an object-lesson 
in how irony - the mode of expression which escapes any attempts to have an 
agreed punctuation mark imposed upon it (despite John Wilkins, Alcanter de 
Brahm, and emoticons) - is difficult to identify. Of course, those early readers 


29 Tournoy, “Enea Silvio Piccolomini nella storiografia fiamminga.” 

30 Copies of the Latin text with British provenance are: London, British Library, Mss Harl. 
6149, fols. 79-82 and Stowe 668, fols. 3-5, and Oxford, Queens College, Ms 161, fols. 63—64”. 
Itis also recorded in the contents list to Paris, BnF, Ms Lat. 6729A but does not now appear 
in the manuscript, which was owned by John Gunthorp. The English translation is avail- 
able in the following medieval manuscripts: London, College of Arms, Ms 63, fols. 41-51" 
and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Ashmole 764, fols. 1-8, with Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS Douce 271, fols. 64"—73 (s. xv?), presenting a text which begins with this translation 
but soon diverges; there are also several copies of the translation from the sixteenth 
century or later. 
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of Piccolomini were not the only ones who failed to get the joke. At the same 
time, perhaps there were a few who chortled. If nothing else, we can say for 
certain that Piccolomini’s engagement with the practice of humanist archival 
archaeology did not stop with his own demise. In the early sixteenth century, 
the Scotsman Hector Boece announced to the world that he himself had redis- 
covered some long-lost manuscripts. Their story was this: there was a Scottish 
king present at the Fall of Rome in 410 AD who took a chest of books for safe- 
keeping to the far-off Hebridean island of Iona. Boece admits he was not the 
first to know of them: he heard tell that, when visiting Scotland, the future 
Pius 11 wanted to travel to the Hebrides in the hope of unearthing those ven- 
erable books and finding, in particular, lost sections of the text of Livy — but 
circumstances did not allow the journey to take place.?! The tale is implausible 
in so many aspects, not least the idea that Piccolomini, after his recent experi- 
ence, would willingly step onto another ship setting out for the North Sea. Did 
Boece make it up simply because he wanted to place himself in association 
with a humanist who had achieved such pre-eminence? Or did he mention 
Piccolomini’s name because he had read the epistle in which he announced 
his Thucydides and recognised it for the fabrication it was? Was Boece, then, 
providing that small thing which should let us know that some dissimulation 
is occurring here? We cannot know. We are left only with the certainty that this 
Scotsman wanted to present himself as a participant in the humanist esca- 
pades of archival archaeology in which a few were hunter-gatherers, but oth- 
ers were farmers, harvesting a reputation from the tales they nurtured in their 
adventurous prose. 


Appendix 
Piccolomini’s Debt to Pier Paolo Vergerio’s Translation of Arrian 


I have used the copy of Pier Paolo Vergerio’s translation of Arrian, which is Paris, BnF, 
MS nou, acq. lat. 1302; De rebus indicis begins at fol. 139. I have compared it with the 
text as provided by Wolkan, Briefweschel (see n. 8 above), marking specific verbal 
echoes with superscript letters. 


31 Hector Boethius, Scotorum Historiae a prima gentis origine . .. (| Paris], 1526). fol. cxviii™~. 
The tale is discussed by John MacQueen, "Aspects of Humanism in Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century Literature, in id, ed, Humanism in Renaissance Scotland 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1990), 10-31 at 21-22. See further Rundle, England 
and the Identity of Humanism. 
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Paris, BnF, Ms nouv. acq. lat. 1302 


Wolkan, 11-12 





[fol. 142"] Olim quidem igitur indi 
fuerunt pastores sicut scythe qui non 
sunt aratores sed in curribus errant aliam 
atque aliam partem scythie permutantes 
non inhabitantes in urbibus neque 
templa deorum colentes sic neque indis 
olim urbes erant neque deorum templa 
fabricata sed induebant quidem pelles 
ferarum quascunque interficiebant 
comedebant autem ?cortices arborum? 
vocantur autem arbores ille indorum 
lingua tala et nascitur in illis 
quemadmodum in arboribus palmarum 
cura summitates quasi pinguedo [sic] 
quaedam Comedebant autem et de 
animalibus silvestribus quaecunque 
ceperant Pcrudas carnes? & hoc 
priusquam dionysius venisset in terram 
indorum. Dionysio autem adveniente 
postquam obtinuit indos condidit urbes 
et urbibus leges posuit «fuitque indis 
dator vini quemadmodum & graecis? ac 
docuit seminari terram dans eis semina 
sive non praeterierint hinc triptolemus 
quando missus fuit a cerere ad 
seminandum totam terram sive ante 
triptolemum aliquis iste dionysius 
adveniens in terra indorum dedit eis 
semina frugum domesticarum. 
Primusque dionysius ‘iugavit boves sub 
aratro? & ma[fol. 143]iorem indorum 
fecit aratores loco pastorum *armavitque 
eos armis martialibus* ac fdeos coleref 
docuit cum alios cum se maxime 
cymbalizando ac tymanizando 
saltationem quoque satyricam docuit 
quae apud graecos appellatur cordata sed 
& 8nutrire comam indos in honorem 


... Dionysius, qui etiam primus armatus 
et cum exercitu invasit Indiam ac rudes 
illos et agrestes homines, ?corticibus 
arborum? et "crudis ferarum carnibus? 
utentes, in urbes legit, «boves aratro 
iungere‘, frumenta serere, fdeos colere, 
8nutrire comam, mitram ferre et 
unctiones docuit ungentorums, ‘fuitque 
his dator vini sicut et Grecis* *armavit eos 
armis martialibus* et ad usum vite 
cultoris erexit. 
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Paris, BnF, Ms nouv. acq. lat. 1302 


Wolkan, 11-12 





ipsius ac ferre mitram ostendit unctiones 
docuit unguentorumé. Itaque usque in 
tempus Alexandri sub cymbalis ac 
tympanis indi constituebantur in pugna. 
Recedens autem dionysius de terra 
indorum postquam ista ordinaverat 
constituit regem illius patriae 
hspartembam unum ex amicis 
bacchosissimum^. 


Mortuo autem spartemba recepit regnum 
budian [sic] filius eius et pater quidem 
iregnavit super indos quinaquaginta et 
duos annos! filius vero viginti cuius filius 
cradeva regnum post eum recepit 

& exinde per longum tempus secundum 
genus permutaverunt regnum filius a 
patre suscipiens eique succedens Si vero 
deficiat genus tunc secundum 
excellentiam probitatis indis reges 
constitui. 

hercules autem quem ad indos venisse 
fama obtinet ab indis dicitur fuisse 
indigena Iste hercules maxime apud 
surasenos gentem indicam colitur ubi 
sunt urbes due magne videlicet {e} 
methora et elisobora ac fluvius iobares 
navigabilis defluit per terram ipsorum 
Ornatum autem quem iste hercules 


[Dionysius decides to retire from India and 
addresses his troops, ending:| 

ceterum hex amicis meis bacchosissimum 
SpartebamP vobis regem Indisque 
constituo, qui vobis alimenta prebeat et 
annuas stipes, qui custodiat privilegia 
vestra et honoratos vos habeat ex grege 
vestro ad regni fastigium evocatus. vos ille 
consulite et posteris. cuius si genus 
defuerit, ex vobis vestrisque liberis reges 
Indorum sumite. 

atque sic adhortatus heroas Dionysius ex 
India duxit exercitum. 

Spartembas autem regnavit super Indos 
quinquaginta et duos annos! Budamque 
filium successorem reliquit, qui cum 
regnasset annos viginti, instituto filio 
Cradena vitam finivit. 

ac post eum per duodecim generationes 
heroum soboles usque ad Herculem 
regnavit in India. 


Hercules autem, cum domitis terrarum 
monstris ac sevitia tyrannorum deleta 
penetrasset Indiam, regnum heroum in se 
recepit. privilegia tamen his non ademit, 
sed auxit eorum numerum conscriptis 
inter eos, qui secum ab Hispania et 
Mauritania militaverant et contra 
Gerionem triplicis anime et Anteum, 
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deferebat megasthenes dicit fuisse 
thebano herculi similem sicut ipsimet 
indi narrant et 

quod huic valde imulti fuerunt filii 
masculi in terra indorum, multis enim 
mulieribus matrimonio iunctus fuit sed 
filiam micam [sic: unicam] habuit fuit 
autem nomen huic puelle Pandeai Terra 
autem in qua nata est et quam commisit 
ei hercules ut in ipsa dominaretur ex 
nomine puelle pandea appellatur. 
Fueruntque illi a patre kelephantes 
quidem circa quingentos equitatus autem 
ad quatuor milia peditum vero ad centum 
et triginta milia* ... 


terre filium, arma tulerant, longis 
itineribus et senecta etate defunctis. 


sed cum venisset ad mortem jmultosque 
filios haberet, multis enim mulieribus 
matrimonio iunctus fuit, unicam autem 
filiam sustulisset, Pandeam nomine), huic 


regnum commisit. 


et ut ostenderet, heroas quanti faceret pre 
ceteris liberis, unum ex numero heroum, 
nomine Jobarem, virum filie dedit, qui 
regem gereret quingentosque huic 
kelephantes, quatuor milia equitum et 
centum triginta milia peditum* 
constituit, quibus regnum tueretur... 





CHAPTER 4 
Petrus Crinitus and Ancient Latin Poetry 


Christopher S. Celenza 


The late fifteenth and early sixteenth century in Florence, from roughly 1490 
to 1510, is a period notable for many reasons. The end of Medici rule, the 
Savonarolan ascendancy, and the beginning of the Italian wars mark this time 
as an important period of transition. As to intellectual life, it is noteworthy 
(among many other developments) that, by the end of the fifteenth century, 
almost all of the primary textual resources currently available to study the 
ancient world had been discovered. The time had come to consolidate these 
gains, to find ways to order them, and to create the resources that would 
thenceforth be used to address the study of the classical world. 

A figure emblematic of this moment is Pietro del Riccio Baldi, more com- 
monly known by his Latinized name, Petrus Crinitus.! The fifth of nine chil- 
dren, Crinitus was born in 1474, and he fast became a precocious young scholar, 
studying with Paolo Sassi da Ronciglione, the (now) controversial teacher of 
Niccoló Machiavelli.? Crinitus also studied with Ugolino Verino (1438-1516), 
before passing to the circle of Angelo Poliziano (1454-94).? Crinitus became not 


1 For recent literature on Crinitus, see Michelangiola Marchiaro, "Petro Crinito (Pietro 
del Riccio Baldi), in Autografi dei letterati italiani: Il Quattrocento, eds. Francesco Bausi, 
Maurizio Campanelli, Sebastiano Gentile, James Hankins (Rome: Salerno, 2013), 123-37; 
Anna Mastrogianni, Die Poemata des Petrus Crinitus und ihre Horazimitation: Einleitung, Text, 
Übersetzung und Kommentar (Hamburg: LIT, 2002), 1-14; Jean-Louis Charlet, “Le choix des 
mètres dans les poemata de Pietro Crinito,’ Bibliothèque de U’humanisme et renaissance 67 
(2005): 17-26; Daniel J. Nodes, "The Poems Ex graeco by Petrus Crinitus and the Validation of 
his Major themes,” International Journal of the Classical Tradition 11 (2005): 524-37; Francesco 
Bausi, "Crinitus, P.,” in Enciclopedia oraziana, 3 vols. (Rome: Istituto della Enciclopedia ita- 
liana, 1996-98), 183-4. Other works employed here include: Carmine Di Pierro, "Zibaldoni 
autografi di Angelo Poliziano inediti e sconosciuti nella Reale biblioteca di Monaco,’ Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana, 55 (1910): 1-32; Lodovico Frati, "Uno zibaldone di Pietro 
Crinito,' Archivio storico italiano (1913): 373-9. There is much information on Crinitus's life 
and work in Carlo Angeleri, "Introduzione," in Petrus Crinitus, De honesta disciplina, ed. Carlo 
Angeleri (Rome: Fratelli Bocca, 1955), 1-55. 

2 For the controversy see Francesco Bausi, “Machiavelli molestato?" Interpres 24 (2005): 266—71 
and the article of Robert Black in this volume. 

3 There are letters from Verino to Crinitus in Ms Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana, 2621; and in 
his De illustratione urbis florentinae libri tres (Paris: Stephanus, 1583), 11, 14, Verino speaks of 
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only Poliziano’s main pupil in Florence, but also, effectively, Poliziano’s literary 
executor. He edited Poliziano’s letters and other work and committed the text, 
to Aldo Manuzio, that became Poliziano’s still used, un-paginated Complete 
Works. Crinitus died relatively young, in 1507, at the age of thirty-three.5 

Crinitus's connection with Poliziano is important for two reasons. First, 
Crinitus internalized Poliziano's comprehensive vision of what an authen- 
tically engaged scholar should do. Poliziano sketched out, in his Lamia, 
what he saw as the competency of the grammaticus, “grammarian” or even 
“philologist.” This term typically designated a teacher of grammar (through 
the study of poetry), but for Poliziano it represented much more. For Poliziano, 
the term grammaticus indicated a scholar who was both unafraid to read 
widely and not imprisoned by traditional disciplinary boundaries. Crinitus 
inherited this passion to address many traditionally distinct genres of written 
culture from his beloved mentor, and he had evolved a plan to pursue this aim. 

Second, Crinitus represents the next phase in this evolution. Poliziano, 
Crinitus's mentor, had written the manifestoes, fought the battles, and encom- 
passed the past century's struggles. But Crinitus's oeuvre (both the works he 
brought to completion and those he intended to write) signals a generational 
transition. Once this transition is noticed, it seems as clear in its own right as 
the generational transition that David Quint, in his study of Bruni's Dialogues, 
highlighted in the era of Leonardo Bruni.’ To understand this moment of tran- 
sition, we need to look at Crinitus's intended sequence of works, only three of 
which he was able to complete. 

We find the list of these intended works in the letter of presentation 
attached to Crinitus's De honesta disciplina, the work for which Crinitus is best 
known. It represents well the type of literary composition that so intrigued the 


Crinitus's poetry in the following fashion: “Discipulique mei Criniti carmina Petri aeternum 
vivent..." 

4 Angelo Poliziano, Opera Omnia (Venice: Aldus Manutius, 1498). 

5 As noted in Florence, Archivio di Stato, Obituari dell'Arte dei medici et speziali, reg. n. 248, 
c.1g, sotto l'anno 1507: “A di luglio 1507, Piero di Bartolomeo d'Antonio del Riccio Baldi recato 
in S. Felice in Piazza.’ Cit. in Angeleri, “Introduzione,” 16. 

6 Angelo Poliziano, Lamia: Praelectio in priora Aristotelis analytica, ed. Ari Wesseling (Leiden: 
Brill, 1986); see Christopher S. Celenza, ed., Poliziano’s Lamia in Context (Leiden: Brill, 2010) 
for literature. 

7 See David Quint, “Humanism and Modernity: A Reconsideration of Bruni's Dialogues,’ 
Renaissance Quarterly 38 (1985): 423-45; see also Riccardo Fubini, "All'uscita della scolastica 
medievale: Salutati, Bruni, e i Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum,’ Archivio storico italiano 150 (1992): 
1065-103; and Ronald G. Witt, In the Footsteps of the Ancients: The Origins of Humanism from 
Lovato to Bruni (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 432-42. 
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generation of Poliziano, inspired as it was by Aulus Gellius’s Attic Nights. The 
letter attached to the treatise was written by Benedetto Filologo to Scipione 
Carteromacho, and in it Benedetto characterizes Crinitus as someone who, 
from his youth, has been intent on “energetically and thoroughly studying 
every aspect of antiquity and commenting on these matters with the greatest 
care. Filologo lists Crinitus's works, and he suggests to his correspondent that 
these works are imminent: “Be well, and within a short time expect all of these 
works noted below: Epistolicarum responsionum libri xx. De Grammaticis lati- 
nis, De poetis, De oratoribus et historicis, libri xv. Promiscuarum quaestionum, 
libri x. Parthenicorum sermonum et poematum libri 111"? 

The list shows that Crinitus was interested in the kinds of miscellanistic 
work that had also captivated Poliziano. It also reveals that Crinitus had a 
strong Suetonian interest. Suetonius's vast set of Lives of illustrious men (over 
and above his now famous Lives of the Caesars) included historians, philoso- 
phers, and orators; within that set of Lives, there was a work preserved as a 
distinct text, with its own tradition, which was known to and used extensively 
by Poliziano, and which Crinitus claims as a model: Suetonius's De grammati- 
cis et rhetoribus. 

The importance of this Suetonian moment lies in the fact that it reveals an 
enterprise of referencing and consolidation. Crinitus's goal is to systematize 
available information concerning ancient writers, and as he does so we can 
observe him wrestling with matters, especially related to chronology, that are 


8 Benedetto Filologo to Scipione Carteromacho, in Crinitus, De honesta disciplina, 487: 
"Testis ego sum quantis ille laboribus, quanta diligentia in bonis literis hactenus desu- 
darit, ut quam nihil potius aut antiquius vita habuerit quam id aliquando consequi, ut 
omnem prorsus antiquitatem studiose perlegeret ac diligentissime observaret." Crinitus 
expresses similar feelings about Benedetto Filologo in De honesta disciplina, 18, 2 (357), 
where Benedetto Filologo is described as a *vir unus aetate nostra qui de omni antiqui- 
tate sit optime meritus....” On Benedetto Filologo (= Benedetto Ricciardini), see Mario 
Cosenza, A Biographical and Bibliographical Dictionary of Italian Humanists, 6 vols. 
(Boston: Hall, 1962), 1v, 3040; V, 1533; VI, 247; and Giulio Negri, Istoria degli scrittori fio- 
rentini (Ferrara: Bernardino Pomatelli, 1722), 92. On Scipione Carteromaco see Francesco 
Piovan, "Forteguerri (Carteromaco), Scipione," in Dizionario biografico degli italiani XLIX 
(Rome: Istituto della Enciclopedia Italiana, 1997), 163-66. 

9 Ibid.: “Vale et brevi eiusdem haec omnia, quae inferius notabuntur, expecta: Epistolicarum 
responsionum, libri xx. De Grammaticis latinis. De poetis. De oratoribus et historicis, libri xv. 
Promiscuarum quaestionum, libri x. Parthenicorum sermonum et poematum libri 111.” 

10  SeeSuetonius, De grammaticis et rhetoribus, ed. Giorgio Brugnoli (Leipzig: Teubner 1960); 
id., De grammaticis et rhetoribus, ed. with comm. by Robert A. Kaster (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1995); Robert A. Kaster, Studies on the Text of Suetonius De grammaticis et rhetori- 
bus (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992). 
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scarcely imaginable today. His work On Latin Poets, the only one of these refer- 
ence type books that survives, offers insight into these concerns. Appearing 
in 1505, it is divided into ninety-five chapters and five books, and it covers 
every known ancient Latin poet, from Livius Andronicus (c.284-204 BCE) to 
Sidonius Apollinaris (c.430—489 CE).!! 

There are at least two ways to approach this work. The first is to focus on 
the historical scheme within it, around which Crinitus frames his discussion 
of Latin poets. Each of the five books possesses its own preface, and together 
they help us understand Crinitus's historical vision. The second is to examine 
how Crinitus deals with a specific author (some of which can be seen through 
the examination of manuscript evidence). These approaches reveal a thinker 
with a specific vision of the place and evolution of poetry in society, even as 
Crinitus's occasional struggles offer us a window into an emerging culture of 
early modern reference books and information management that has become 
the subject of recent scholarly attention.” 

Crinitus’s vision of the progress of ancient Latin poetry is tied to a standard 
view of birth, growth, and decline, and it is not unlike Isidore of Seville’s version 
of the progress of the Latin language. Isidore divided his scheme into four peri- 
ods: ancient or prisca (the earliest Latin, set in the mythical era of Ianus and 
Saturnus); Latin or /atina (the language of Latium, in which the Twelve Tables 
were written); Roman (which represented the succeeding period and included 
Plautus, Virgil, and Cicero among others); and finally “mixed,” or mixta (which 
occurred as Roman power declined, corrupting the language with solecisms 
and barbarisms).? This basic medieval background is important in view- 
ing Crinitus's historical schema, as is the fifteenth-century discussion on the 
spoken language of ancient Rome that had come before him. That discussion 
began with the memorable encounter of Biondo Flavio and Leonardo Bruni, 
and continued through Poggio Bracciolini, Lorenzo Valla, Angelo Decembrio, 


11 Petrus Crinitus, De poetis latinis (Florence: Giunta, 1505), unpaginated. 

12 See Ann Blair, Too Much to Know: Managing Scholarly Information before the Modern Age 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010). 

13 Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae, ed. Wallace M. Lindsay (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1957), 9.1: "Latinas autem linguas quattuor esse quidam dixerunt, id est Priscam, Latinam, 
Romanam, Mixtam. Prisca est, quam vetustissimi Italiae sub Iano et Saturno sunt usi, 
incondita, ut se habent carmina Saliorum. Latina, quam sub Latino et regibus Tusci et 
ceteri in Latio sunt locuti, ex qua fuerunt duodecim tabulae scriptae. Romana, quae post 
reges exactos a populo Romano coepta est, qua Naevius, Plautus, Ennius, Vergilius poetae, 
et ex oratoribus Gracchus et Cato et Cicero vel ceteri effuderunt. Mixta, quae post impe- 
rium latius promotum simul cum moribus et hominibus in Romanam civitatem inrupit, 
integritatem verbi per soloecismos et barbarismos corrumpens.’ 
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Guarino da Verona, and Francesco Filelfo.^ Did ancient Romans speak a lan- 
guage that was relatively formal, similar to what was preserved as written 
Latin? Or did they have, instead, a vernacular that was distinct from their writ- 
ten tongue? To sum up a long and involved debate: at the beginning of this 
period, even an excellent Ciceronian Latinist like Bruni believed that Latin in 
antiquity had been, as it was for moderns, an ‘artificial’ language, one with its 
own idealized set of uniform rules. For Bruni, even in the era of Cicero, there 
had been Latin, and there had been a separate vernacular. By the end of the 
debate, and by the end of the fifteenth century, almost everyone who thought 
about this question believed the opposite: that ancient Latin had been a natu- 
ral language with a cycle of birth, growth, and decline. The gathering of hith- 
erto little studied sources for studying the Latin language dovetailed with new 
ways of explaining its history, function, and place in society. 

Crinitus's vision of the progress of ancient Latin poetry reflects these ear- 
lier developments. When it comes to De poetis latinis, that work's prefatory 
letter, along with the individual prefaces to its five different books, together 
provide an effective means to gauge both Crinitus's enterprise overall and his 
theories regarding the development of ancient Latin poetry. To begin with the 
prefatory letter: after highlighting his debt to Suetonius's On Grammarians and 
Rhetoricians, Crinitus makes an interesting comment about chronology: “In 
the entire project almost nothing gave me more trouble than what has been 
handed down about the poets' eras, since the sources, for the most part, differ 
greatly among themselves."5 This concern for chronology is something that 
spanned Crinitus's entire career (as early work of his on Sidonius Apollinaris 
shows, to be examined below). 

The prefatory letter contains another aspect linking it to Crinitus's other 
work: his interest in ritual and religion. In the preface to Book One, we can 
observe this trajectory in his comments on the origins of poetry among the 
Romans. Early on the Romans were virtuous and "a Roman citizen was praised 
as good to the extent that he was a good farmer and a strong soldier.”!® But 
about four hundred years after the founding of the City, when the Romans 


14 This paragraph draws on Christopher S. Celenza, "End Game: Humanist Latin in the Late 
Fifteenth Century,’ in Latinitas Perennis 11: Appropriation and Latin Literature, eds., Yanick 
Maes, Jan Papy, and Wim Verbaal (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 201-42. 

15 Crinitus, De poetis latinis, prefatory letter: "Et sane nihil toto opere magis me ipsum varie 
agitavit quam diversa scriptorum traditio de temporibus, cum magna ex parte inter se 
longe dissentiant.” 

16 Ibid. pref. to book one: "Sic laudabatur bonus civis Romae ut bonus colonus et fortis 
miles." 
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had achieved power and then relative peace through military triumph, people 
began to think more formally about poetry. The art, initially despised as some- 
thing for crassatores (“blockheads”) had its true origin in religious ritual and 
ceremony: “Even in the days when Numa Pompilius ruled and the citizenry 
was armed, the ‘Songs of the Salians’ were created, which the shield-bearing 
priests of Mars Gradivus sang out on certain days as they danced their solemn, 
three-jumped dance.””” “Soon thereafter,’ Crinitus goes on, "certain songs and 
sacrificial hymns became popular,” and Romans became accustomed to relay- 
ing praises of the gods and prophecies in verse.!? 

This link between poetry and religion reminds one of Crinitus’s De honesta 
disciplina, a miscellany in which, at the end, he apologizes to readers. He writes 
that he wants people to understand that in reporting so much about the reli- 
gion of the ancients in all its different aspects, he did so in order to serve the 
cause of the humanities, not to approve superstition. Still, this interest in the 
plurality of religions served as a powerful underpinning to the work of many 
Renaissance thinkers. An anthropological interest in ancient religions (as a 
later age might term the phenomenon) can be observed as early as Boccaccio’s 
Genealogia deorum and as late as Lilio Gregorio Giraldi’s De deis gentium in the 
middle sixteenth century, and it seems both a by-product of interest in ancient 
literature and a way to understand ancient culture in all its fullness.?° 

In any case, once leading men took to poetry, it gained cultural legitimacy.?! 
Here we see the other side of Crinitus's view concerning poetry and literature: 


17 Ibid.: “Imperante adhuc Numa Pompilio et occupata iam tum armis civitate Saliorum 
carmina facta sunt, quae sacerdotes Gradivi Martis ancilia gestantes cum tripudiis et sol- 
lemni saltatu certis diebus decantarent.’ Crinitus draws on Livy, 1.20.4; Ovid, Fast., 3.387. 

18 Ibid.: “Paulo mox cantica quaedam et devotionum sacra vulgata sunt laudesque deorum 
immortalium versibus absolutae . . ." 

19 Crinitus, De honesta disciplina, 485: "Quod sicubi de veterum diis ac religione, ut fit, 
disserui, hoc ipsum propterea factum a nobis ut litteris humanioribus consuleremus. 
Neque renovare quicquam volumus, aut eam superstitionem probare, ut quidem temere 
obloquuntur, quam non modo reieci ut vanam et improbam, sed ut nefariam flagitiosam- 
que locis multis coargui.” 

20 See Giovanni Boccaccio, Genealogie deorum gentilium, ed. Vittore Branca, vol. 7-8 of Tutte 
le opere di Giovanni Boccaccio, 10 vols., ed. Branca (Milan: Mondadori, 1964-92); and Lelio 
Gregorio Giraldi, De deis gentium (Basel, 1548; repr. New York: Garland, 1976). 

21 Crinitus, De poetis latinis, pref. to Book one: "Factum tamen est, ut paulo mox Lie, soon 
after M. Fulvius Nobilior took Ennius with him to Aetolia] principes etiam viri aucto imperio 
et domi forisque pace adepta ad hanc studiorum partem animum inclinarint summo- 
que cultu atque honore illos habuerunt, qui carmine absolvendo viderentur admodum 
excellere." 
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it flourishes when the right kind of political power is in place, something on 
which he will have more to say. Book Two takes us from Lucretius to the era 
immediately before Virgil, and it is apparent from the preface that Crinitus 
sees this epoch as a preliminary period of the marriage between power and lit- 
erature. Still, “it is unbelievable, once power grew and prosperity was achieved, 
how quickly the city itself became proficient in every branch of learning.”?? Yet 
it is only in Book Three that Crinitus arrives at the period when “all the noble 
branches of learning reached their pinnacle, together with Rome's power.’23 
Crinitus goes on: 


As far as this subject goes, when I mull over the condition of mortals, 
I believe that it matters quite a lot, in human affairs, in what era men 
live and especially in what communities they live their lives. For when 
Augustus ruled, it seems obvious that things went so favorably and for- 
tunately for the human race that no one could doubt that power was 
wielded throughout those times with the greatest guidance and coun- 
sel, and that all the branches of erudition shone in the highest degree in 
Rome 29 


It was not during the Republic but only under the rule of Augustus that 
conditions were perfect for the real flourishing of literature and learning. 
Crinitus continues: “When Roman power was strong, the most famous minds 
in the City were outstanding, and not only in poetry but also in all the other 
branches of learning that are customarily considered to belong to the liberal 
arts.?5 Political power and Roman dominion created the right environment 
for cultural progress. Then, however, vice increased: an immoderate desire for 


22 Ibid., Pref. to Book two: “Nam civitas ipsa imperio aucto et rebus prospere gestis, incredi- 
bile dictu est, quam brevi tempore in omni studiorum genere profecerit." 

23 Ibid., Pref to Book three: "Perventum est ad ea tempora, Cosme Pont. Arretine, quibus 
omnes bonae disciplinae accesserunt ad summum fastigium una cum maiestate Romani 
imperii." 

24 Ibid.: “Qua in re cum considero vitae mortalium conditionem, permultum quidem inte- 
resse existimo in rebus humanis, quo maxime aevo quibusque potissimum civitatibus 
ipsi homines aetatem degant. Imperante enim Caesare Augusto tam prospere tamque 
feliciter humano generi consultum videri potest, ut nemini dubium sit optimis auspiciis 
atque consiliis per ea tempora administratum fuisse imperium et omnes artes in summa 
dignitate Romae claruisse.” 

25 Ibid.: "Quo factum est, ut vigente Romani imperii fortuna clarissima ingenia in civitate 
praestiterint non modo in facultate poetica sed in caeteris omnibus disciplinis, quae 
honestae ac liberales haberi solent." 
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luxuries and unchecked ambition to rule seized men’s spirits. The City dimin- 
ished itself.76 

Crinitus can be situated here on a spectrum of Renaissance thinking 
about history and culture. In one respect, he shares a perspective manifested 
in Renaissance history-writing from Leonardo Bruni to Machiavelli: cities, 
Florence included, manifest moments of decline when inhabitants sink into 
the desire for luxury; symptoms include weakness and susceptibility to inva- 
sion accompanied by cultural decadence. At the outset of De poetis latinis, in 
its initial prefatory letter, Crinitus had included praise of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and his cultural patronage: 


Once, Lorenzo de’ Medici... was told that there were some in his city 
who stood out owing to their well-known intelligence and outstanding 
learning. Upon hearing this, his first emotion was an incredible joy. Then, 
promising them much and with actions that were as famous as they 
were generous, he brought it to pass that those who seemed deserving 
on account of their studies might, ever more energetically and intently, 
remain alive to the possibility of pursuing and cultivating the highest 
learning.?" 


Given the growing cult of the Laurentian age in the Florence of the first 
decade of the sixteenth century, it would be unsurprising if Crinitus believed 
that Lorenzo served a similar function for Florence as had Augustus for Rome. 
Still, his joining political power with literary efflorescence remains potent. 
Crinitus's comments also remind us that it is helpful to disaggregate modern 
from Renaissance ideas when it comes to 'republicanism.?? For Crinitus (as 


26 Ibid.: “Sequentibus deinde saeculis posthabita virtute, cum vitia hominum magis aestua- 
rent, paulatim respublica delapsa est in partem deteriorem et simul fortunae conditio 
cum moribus immutata est. Itaque luxus et immoderatae libidines civitatem primo 
invaserunt. Deinceps, ut in magno malo atque licentia accidit, nimia imperandi ambitio 
cuiusque animos occupavit. Quibus malis impedita ac fatigata civitas non tantum 
pristinam dignitatem diminuit sed ipsum praeterea imperium pessime affecit." 

27 Ibid., prefatory letter.: "Laurentius Medices...cum illi relatum foret in civitate sua non- 
nullos esse, qui praeclaro ingenio ac excellenti eruditione praestarent, primum laetitia 
incredibili affectus est, deinde multum his pollicendo clareque et munifice agendo effe- 
cit, ut et bene meriti viderentur de suis studiis et acrius atque attentius indies pervigila- 
rent in prosequendis atque excolendis optimis disciplinis." 

28 A point of entry into the vast literature on this topic can be found in Renaissance Civic 
Humanism: Reappraisals and Reflections, ed. James Hankins (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000). 
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for Bruni and Machiavelli, for that matter) the conceptual opposition between 
the ancient Roman ‘Republic’ and ‘Empire’ was less powerful than the opposi- 
tion between effective ‘power’ (however governmentally structured) and deca- 
dence. For Crinitus, Roman literary life reached its height during the reign of 
Augustus. 

Crinitus, in the preface to book four, indicates that he has now already 
treated those who “fulfilled the duty of being a poet with the highest elegance 
and learning equal to the task.”29 Book four begins with Statius and Juvenal. 
Finally, in the preface to book five, the last book, Crinitus reveals his awareness 
of decline. He writes: “it remains for me to treat the poets who lived from the 
time of the Antonines to the Emperors Theodosius and Constantius, though it 
did not seem part of my project to write about each and every one, once the 
Empire's greatness had declined and the liberal arts had been abandoned.”?° 
He goes on: 


Therefore I must beg the pardon of the learned, if they observe, as they 
read the following book, that I am including poets who in truth can be 
considered a bit awkward and inelegant, such as Juvencus, Fortunatus, 
and others of that sort. In dealing with them, I have tried to conduct 
myself with a due sense of measure.?! 


His final observation will again ring familiar: 


For as religion changed, so too did writers alter poetry's nature and its 
charm. And indeed, there is no need to wonder at this development, 
especially since all of Italy was destroyed with great and diverse catas- 
trophes, with many different peoples and barbarous races pulling Italy 
to pieces. If the elegance and purity of the ancients were destroyed, at 


29 Crinitus, De poetis latinis, Prefatory letter: "Posteaquam de his poetis, Cosme, Pontifex 
Arretine, accurate ac diligenter scripsimus, qui summa elegantia parique doctrina hoc 
munus obierunt, reliquum est, ut de his etiam agamus, qui sequentibus saeculis in hac 
studiorum facultate ingenium suum excoluerunt.” 

30 Ibid. Pref to Book five: “In hoc extremo volumine operis nostri, Cosme, Pontifex Arretine, 
servatum est a nobis, ut de his poetis ageremus, qui Antoninorum temporibus usque ad 
Theodosium et Constantios Caesares vixerunt. Neque enim visum est pertinere ad insti- 
tutum nostrum de omnibus scribere declinata imperii maiestate bonisque artibus magna 
ex parte destitutis.” 

31 Ibid.: "Itaque dabunt mihi veniam eruditi homines, qui, cum legent hos libros, videbunt 
a nobis referri poetas illos, qui re vera paulo ineptiores atque inelegantes haberi possunt, 
quales sunt Iuvencus, Fortunatus et alii generis eiusdem, in quo moderate me gessi." 
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the same time ignorance of and inexperience in good literature were 
on the rise.?2 


Thereafter, Crinitus ends on an optimistic note, saying that poetry has been 
restored somewhat, as one can see from the work of Pontano and Marullus.33 
When Crinitus comes to the accounts of the poets themselves, he follows a 
strict pattern whose basic parameters are biography and chronology. Poets are 
not divided up into genres, for example. Crinitus offers the author's name, his 
regional origins, and some details from his life, setting the author in chronologi- 
cal context by stating the then-reigning consul or consuls as well as any famous 
contemporaries in the world of oratory. He then discusses the author's known 
works. Like Angelo Decembrio's De politia literaria, Crinitus's De poetis latinis 
offers an interesting prefiguring of literary aesthetics.?^ Crinitus uses certain 
words ubiquitously: for example, ingenium (which usually means something 
like "talents" or "specific distinguishing gifts") and elegans ("elegantly simple," 


DÉI 


“tastefully economical in poetic choice," “appropriate”).3° The book can best be 


32 Ibid.: “Nam mutata religione mutarunt etiam indolem atque gratiam carminis. Quocirca 
minime mirari oportet, praecipue cum universa Italia magnis atque variis cladibus con- 
fecta esset distrahentibus eam plurimis populis atque barbaris nationibus, si antiquorum 
elegantia atque puritas violata est et simul inscitia bonarum litterarum atque imperitia 
succrevit." 

33 Ibid.: “Nostra vero tempestate magnopere debemus laetari, quod ad id accesserunt 
honestae ac liberales disciplinae, ut aliqua ex parte videantur cum ipsa antiquitate 
contendere. Quam rem facile probaturi sunt, qui Pontani opera et Marulli paulo attentius 
perlegerint.” 

34 See Angelo Decembrio, De politia litteraria, ed. Norbert Witten (Munich and Leipzig: Saur, 
2002) for an edition; for literature on Decembrio, see Christopher S. Celenza, “Creating 
Canons in Fifteenth-Century Ferrara: Angelo Decembrio’s De politia litteraria, 1.10,” 
Renaissance Quarterly 57 (2004): 43-98. 

35 See for example: “Horace” in De poetis latinis, ch. 38, where Horace is described: “Ingenio 
enim facili et avidissimo fuisse traditur in capiendis optimis disciplinis,” i.e., “It is handed 
down that he possessed a quick and quite insatiable talent for grasping the best branches 
of learning"; and "Tibullus," ch. 4o: “Idem Tibullus libros quattuor Elegiarum sive Amorum 
composuit, in quibus facile probatur, quam elegans et candidum sit eius Carmen, ut in 
eiusmodi caloribus describendis latinos omnes videatur superasse cum affectibus expri- 
mendis tum elegantia et suavitate ingenii. Quod ipsum etiam Fabius Quintilianus ad 
Marcellum victorium refert, cum poetam Tibullum et elegantem imprimis ac tersum exi- 
stimarit,’ i.e., “This same Tibullus composed four books of Elegies or Amores, in which one 
easily sees how elegant and noble is his poetry, so that, in the way he describes passion he 
seems to have surpassed all Latin writers both in expressing emotion and in the elegance 
and agreeableness of his talent. This is something that Fabius Quintilian attests [Quint., 
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characterized as a reference book and an attempt to organize what had previ- 
ously been unsystematic and filled with myths. 

It is worth pausing for a moment with Crinitus’s principal Renaissance 
predecessor, the humanist Sicco Polenton (1375/76—1447), who spent much 
of his career authoring a work on Illustrious Writers of the Latin Language, 
(the Scriptorum illustrium latinae linguae libri).96 There Sicco had included 
three books (11-1v) dedicated to poets. However, he had also treated the ori- 
gins of the arts and sciences (in book 1), Roman magistrates (at the end of 
book 11, otherwise dedicated to poets), as well as historians (v—VII1), writers 
grouped under the category of “eloquence” (Iix-xvi1, with seven books, x-xvi1, 
devoted to Cicero alone), Seneca (book xvi1), and figures from Quintilian to 
Boethius (xv111). 

Unlike Sicco, Crinitus covers only authors who made a sizable contribution 
to poetry. Crinitus also has a vision of antiquity, from Livius Andronicus to 
Sidonius Apollinaris, whereas Sicco had included Lovato dei Lovati, Dante, 
Petrarch, and other “moderns.”2” Sicco is concerned more with the lives and 
historical contexts of the figures about whom he writes, always listing their 
known works, whereas Crinitus focuses in each Life only on those biographical 
elements that seem directly related to the style and poetic production of the 
author under consideration. 

Their respective Lives of Sidonius Apollinaris serve as a useful point of con- 
trast. On the one hand, Sicco relates the political circumstances of Sidonius's 
life, emphasizing the manner in which a war-ravaged environment induced 
Sidonius to leave the secular political arena for the ecclesiastical one (as it 
had his father-in-law Avitus), preferring the comparatively more peaceful life 
of a bishop.?? On the other hand, Crinitus pays these political circumstances 


Inst., 101.93], writing to Marcellus Victorius, when he judged that the poet Tibullus was 
elegant first of all, as well as pure in style.” 

36 See Sicco Polenton, Scriptorum illustrium latinae linguae libri, ed. Barthold L. Ullman, 
Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome 4 (Rome: American Academy 
in Rome, 1928). 

37 Forone representative section, see ibid., 127-39. 

38 Ibid., 507-08: "Sequitur hunc Sidonius, vir generosa e familia atque ex primatibus 
Galliarum. Uxor fuit isti filia Aviti illius ad quem Martiano imperatore occiso fasces 
imperii populus Romanus, ut restitueret Italiae imperii sedem, misit. Quippe magnum 
erat Sidonii nomen, magna spes habendi imperii, si consiliis modo fortuna favisset. Sed 
ardebant omnia bellis, quod magnis undique copiis plurique imperium vi et armis, si 
iure non possent, arripere conarentur atque sua pro licentia se Caesares appellarent. 
Denique Avitus cum tenere non posset, et arma et fasces imperii posuit seque, ut vive- 
ret tutius, creari Placentinum episcopum impetravit. Sidonius quoque soceri vestigia 
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almost no mind, focusing more, in his biographical description, on Sidonius’s 


education. 29 They differ, too, in the fact that Sicco makes no critical judgment 


regarding Sidonius’s work (except to say that Sidonius was learned and that he 


possessed a talent for both prose and poetry:... quod vir doctus esset ac dicendi 


facultatem et prosa et metro haberet); and then ends with a list of Sidonius's 


known works. Crinitus, by contrast, writes that Sidonius's prose (as manifested 


in his Letters) "savors of something foreign and Gaulish" (a characteristic 


Crinitus ties to the general cultural waning accompanying the decline of the 


39 


imitatus datum sibi Arvenatem in Gallia praesulatum sumpsit. Id enim utrique visum 
est tutum esse vitae praesidium nec re alia tueri se ni religionis reverentia et dignitate 
posse. Imperium autem Leo nominis eius primus obtinuit. Sidonius vero postea Romam 
ad Theodoricum venit. Erat hic rex Gothorum et datam sibi a Zenone Italiam posside- 
bat. Leonis quidem gener Zeno post socerum imperavit. Sidonius autem, quod vir doctus 
esset ac dicendi facultatem et prosa et metro haberet, scripsit libros Epistolarum novem, 
Causarum unum, Sacramentorum unum, Pangericum, hoc est laudum Anthemii Augusti, 
unum, Pangericum Maiorano Augusto unum, Pangericum Avito imperatori, socero 
suo, unum, Excusatorium ad Felicem unum, Epithalamium dictum Ruricio et Hibene 
unum, Epithalamium Polemio et Araricolae unum, Euchariston ad Faustum episcopum 
unum, Epigramma ad Catulinum unum, Epigrama ad imperatorem Maioranum unum, 
Epigrammata alia ad diversos quinque, Propenticon ad Librum Suum, Burgum Pontii, 
Laudes Narbonensis urbis et Civium Eius." 

Crinitus, De poetis latinis, "C. Sollius Sidonius Apollinaris" (the final "life"): “C. Sollius 
Sidonius Apollinaris genere Gallus fuit. Quidam Burdigalensem faciunt; ipse vero de se 
scribens pluribus locis atque epistolis Arvernum se dicit. Sunt enim Arverni populi fini- 
timi Haeduis inter Celtas constituti. Honestis parentibus et illustri familia ortus est lati- 
nisque litteris a prima statim aetate magna diligentia institutus. Nam sub Flavio Nicetio, 
qui per ea tempora excellens grammaticus habebatur, eruditionem accepit cumque inge- 
nio et industria in prosequendis disciplinis magnopere praestaret. Brevi effecit, ut eos 
omnes antecederet, qui paribus studiis tenebantur. Permulta scripsit cum soluta oratione 
tum vario genere carminum; libros novem epistolarum secutus Plinium Secundum, ut 
ipse refert, etsi tali opere magis ingenium probatur Sidonii quam iudicium, ut qui pere- 
grinum et gallicum redoleat et simul inepta verborum affectatione supra modum labo- 
ret. Cuiusmodi accusantur a nostris grammaticis Cassiodorus, Ennodius, Fulgentius et 
Claudianus Mamertus, qui violata passim ac disiecta Romani imperii dignitate minime 
servarunt latini sermonis puritatem. Itaque multo maiorem laudem adeptus est ex poe- 
matis atque hendecasyllabis, quod in his multum ingenii sit atque elegantiae minime vul- 
garis. In his quoque panegyricis commendatur, quos Anthemio atque Maioriano dicavit, 
viris consularibus atque clarissimis. Idem Sidonius magnopere dilexit eruditorum ingenia 
summisque officiis ac singulari humanitate fovit, ut Lampridium, Tonantium, Tetradium 
et alios plures; quam rem ipsius epistolae atque epigrammata satis ostendunt. De sacer- 
dotio illius ceterisque dignitatibus nihil dicendum videtur, quod in plerisque aliis omisi- 
mus, qui collocati sunt ab antiquis scriptoribus inter christianos poetas." 
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Roman Empire).^? Crinitus continues: "Sidonius, therefore, has garnered much 
more praise for his poems and hendecasyllable verse, since one finds in them 
much talent and a level of elegance that is not in the least common. He is also 
praised for those panegyrics he dedicated to Anthemius and Maioranus, very 
famous men of consular rank"! 

As ever with Crinitus, one has the impression both of a governing, standard- 
ized theory of how a reference work should be presented, and of what this 
reference work, specifically, was designed to offer: not an exhaustive catalogue 
of everything an author wrote, but rather a type of overview of the principal 
talents of the author under consideration, with the occasional exemplary work 
mentioned in support of the points made. The comparison is in many ways 
one of apples and oranges; but that is precisely the point: Sicco's work repre- 
sented a lifetime of gathering, editing, and compiling, all in the manuscript 
era, a work repeatedly revised and not quite complete on the author's death. 
Crinitus, instead, wrote after the fifteenth century's greatest gathering efforts 
were already accomplished, when intellectuals, if they so chose, could work 
directly with printers, and at a moment when reference books of all sorts were 
being theorized and written.? In this respect, one can see in Crinitus a specific 
manifestation of generational change. 

Another way to understand Crinitus's aims, vision, and research methods is 
to approach his work through manuscripts that document his earlier work. He 
writes in the preface to De poetis latinis, for example, that the work of Pontano 
and Marullus proves that modern Latin poetry is getting itself on better 
footing.^? And there is a manuscript in the Biblioteca Laurenziana that offers 
evidence of Crinitus having gathered and studied portions of Pontano's Urania, 
along with a number of other texts.^^ Like many manuscripts of this sort, it 
now exists as a complete book, but its composition reflects the nature of pre- 
modern graphic culture: separated gatherings and quires were carried about, 
to be bound only later. The habit, among Poliziano and the members of his 
circle (one to which Crinitus adhered), was to annotate the texts they studied 
with a subscription stating the date, place, and circumstances under which 
they completed their study.4° This manuscript is no exception, and there are 


40 lbid. as above, n. 39: . .. ut qui peregrinum et gallicum redoleat.” 

41 Ibid., as above, n. 39: "Itaque... clarissimis." 

42 See Blair, as above, n. 12. 

43 As above, n. 33. 

44 . MS Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Plut. 34.50. 

45 See Ida Maier, Les manuscrits d'Ange Politien (Geneva: Droz, 1965), 13-14, for some 
examples. 
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no less than ten separate subscriptions, indicating that Crinitus worked on the 
texts contained in the manuscript from late 1496 through to August 1499.76 
Crinitus's epoch was one in which almost all the sources that we now have for 
the classical era had been gathered. This manuscript and others show us some- 
thing important: when it came time to make sense of that massive heritage, 
in the untidy pre-modern graphic world, every possible effort toward being 
organized was necessary. The polished achievement that De poetis latinis rep- 
resents could not have occurred without this difficult manuscript spadework. 

One of the difficulties involved in doing this sort of work had to do with less 
familiar authors. So it will be helpful in conclusion to return to De poetis latinis, 
with some comments about the final author Crinitus treats, in chapter ninety- 
five: Sidonius Apollinaris. The account is short and typical in its organization 
and tone.*” Behind it lies a long manuscript containing Sidonius's nine books 
of letters and his panegyrics. Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Ms Plut. go, 
sup. 8 (henceforth cited as “F”), shows every indication of having been pored 
over attentively by a young Crinitus. The various subscriptions tell us that 
Crinitus worked on it from October, 1489 to January, 1490 (using the modern 
dating system), in other words when he was about fifteen years old. 

The detailed notes, both marginal and interlinear, that Crinitus inserted 
into this manuscript offer insight into the everyday working world of a late 
fifteenth-century scholar. They also show the set of techniques that a young 
scholar used: a mixture of intense, slow, repetitive reading always comple- 
mented by writing. The young Crinitus's notes fall into different categories, and 
it will be helpful to examine one example of each kind. 

The first type can be characterized as lexical highlighting, where Crinitus 
simply writes in the margin a word unfamiliar to him, to highlight it later: 
technical terms, musical instruments, and place names often get this type of 
treatment. For example, in a letter of Sidonius to Agricola, the son of the 
emperor Avitus (Ep.i.2), Sidonius responds to a request of Agricola's for 
information about the king of the Goths, Theodoric (the Second, r.453-466) 
regarding the king's habits. Sidonius writes about the King's various routines 
touching at the end on the habitual cena regia, or royal dinner. Sidonius relates 
the kind of music the King likes to hear and the instruments that are habitually 
used: normally the king likes only the music of the fides (rege solum illis fidi- 
bus delenito). The King does not care much for the organa hydraulica, or other 
strange instruments (Sid., Ep.1.2, ad fin.): sic tamen quod illic nec organa hydrau- 
lica sonant nec sub phonasco vocalium concentus meditatum acroama simul 


46 Ibid, fols. 65, 76, 83, 85, 96v, 103v, 107v, 109v, 114v, 124V. 
47 ` Text as above, in n. 39. 
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intonat; nullus ibi lyristes choraules mesochorus tympanistria psaltria 
cenit... Here Crinitus's note is simple. He writes in the margin (F, fol. 3v. mar. 
sin.): organa hydraulica, phonascus, Acroama, Mesochorus, rare words that he 
wants to learn. This ‘highlighting’ sort of annotation is by far the most common. 

Another lexical sort of note occurs when Crinitus writes a definition of a 
word in the margin. In another letter, for example, the word panegyricus pres- 
ents itself after a description of Avienus (Sid., Ep. 1.9.8). We read in the margin 
(F., fol. uv, emphasis here and in the following passage mine): 


Panagericum licentiosum et lasciviosum genus dicendi in laudibus 
regum, in cuius compositione homines multis mendaciis adulantur; 
quod malum a grecis exoritur, quorum levitas, instructa dicendi facultate 
et copia incredibili, multas mendaciorum nebulas suscitantur. Et hinc 
panegericus dicitur. 


Though he does not note it as such, Crinitus is citing Isidore of Seville's 
Etymologiae here (6.8.7), with which a direct comparison is useful: 


Panegyricum est licentiosum et lasciviosum genus dicendi in laudibus 
regum, in cuius compositione homines multis mendaciis adulantur; 
quod malum a Graecis exortum est, quorum levitas, instructa dicendi fac- 
ultate et copia incredibili multas mendaciorum nebulas suscitavit. 


Noteworthy here are the inconsistent way in which Crinitus spells the word 
panegyricus and the odd placement of the passive verb suscitantur, where the 
logic of the sentence would seem to require an active, transitive verb, given 
the accusative multas... nebulas. We can also note that it is to Isidore (a stan- 
dard medieval source) that Crinitus turns for information, rather than, say, 
Quintilian, who also offered definitions of the panegyric genre. (Quint. 2.10.11; 
3.4.14.) Soon thereafter we find another citation from Isidore in the margin, this 
time in the letter to Montius that closes the first book of Sidonius's letters.*? 
Other annotations are more suggestive than definitive. In one letter the 
topic of Epicureanism comes up, and we find in the margin a prominent 
capital ^N", Crinitus's symbol for nota. (Ep., 2.6, to Eutropius; at F, fol. 7v). In 
another lexical type of note, the text has the word sphaeristerium (a kind of 


48 F, fols. 12-15v (= Sid., Ep., 1.1), at fo.1gv, next to the passage “numerariorum more seu 
potius advocatorum" (Sid., Ep., 1.11.6) see in mar. sin.: "Numerarii vocati sunt qui publicum 
nummum erariis inferunt." Cf. Isid., Etym., 9.4.19: "Numerarii vocati sunt, quia publicum 


nummum aerariis inferunt." 
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ball court) (Sid., Ep., 2.2.15, at F, fol. 19). Crinitus writes the word in the margin 
but he writes the “ph” with a Greek phi character, something he does elsewhere 
in the youthful manuscript. In another letter (2.9, to Donidius, at F. fol. 23), 
Crinitus encounters the word Nemausum (a city in Gallia narbonensis, today 
Nismes), and above the word Crinitus writes nomen civitatis. In the same let- 
ter we see a correction (ibid.). Crinitus sees the late Latin word olivitori (in the 
phrase colles aedibus superiores exercentur vinitori et olivitori); but in the text 
itself it is misspelled as "ovilitori" and so in the margin he writes it in its cor- 
rect form. 

There are also annotations with a more historical tone, and often they illu- 
minate exactly the sort of problem on which Crinitus would touch much later 
in the preface to De poetis latinis: chronology. For example, in a brief letter of 
Sidonius, directed to a relative of his, Apollinaris, Sidonius reports on rumors 
he heard during the visit of a friend, Thaumastus. Apollinaris was rumored to 
be giving his support to the emperor Iulius Nepos (who died in 480; his power 
was shrinking and from 475-80 he ruled from Dalmatia after having been 
deposed, de facto, by those in support of Romulus Augustulus). The key pas- 
sage runs as follows (Sid., Ep., 5.6.2, at F, fol. 63v): 


Namque confirmat [sc. Thaumastus] magistro militum Chilperico, vic- 
toriosissimo viro, relatu venenato quorumpiam sceleratorum fuisse 
secreto insusurratum tuo praecipue machinatu oppidum Vassionense 
partibus novi principis applicari. [Thaumastus declares that there 
are some despicable villains who have whispered into the ears of that 
most victorious leader, Chilperic, the Master of the Soldiers, a poison- 
ous tale, to the effect that the town of Vaison was attaching itself to the 
party of the new emperor [Iulius Nepos] chiefly owing to your scheming. 
(tr. W.B. Anderson, slightly modified)] 


Who was this Chilperic? We know now, especially because of Sidonius's own 
dates, that this must have been Chilperic, King of the Burgundians from 473, 
who was the father of Clotilda, herself the Queen of Clovis, so important for 
the Christianization of the Franks.^? For Crinitus, the situation was different. 
Here is how Crinitus identifies Chilperic, in the right margin, next to the words 
magistro militum Chilperico: scilicet, filio clotharii filii clodovei et patre alterius 
clotharii. Crinitus believes that this Chilperic was Chilperic 1 (538-84), the 
king of Neustria (or modern-day Soissons). It would seem, too, that Crinitus 


49 For background, see Émilienne Demougeot, La formation de l'Europe et les invasions 
barbares, 2 vols. (Paris: Aubier, 1979), 11, 2, 649—61. 
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maintained this basic chronological scheme, given that Sidonius is the last 
poet treated in De poetis latinis, even after Venantius Fortunatus, one of whose 
hymns Crinitus cites in the margin of this Laurentian manuscript. 

To return to the big picture: Crinitus’s De poetis latinis circulated widely 
until the eighteenth century; in the sixteenth century alone it went through 
thirteen different editions. It was popular for a reason: in an era when scholars 
were increasingly looking for more systematic information, Crinitus provided 
it for one of the subjects they considered most important. He did so in a way 
that was as succinct, ordered, and accurate as possible. What seem like slip-ups 
today with respect to, say, Sidonius Apollinaris’s dating, serve only to remind us 
of the radically different conditions under which Renaissance scholars worked 
as they struggled to piece together the less documented areas of the ancient 
world. 


CHAPTER 5 


Erasmus's Use of George Trapezuntius of Crete in 
De conscribendis epistolis 


Peter Mack 


One of John Monfasani's "Three Notes on Renaissance Rhetoric," presented 
his discovery of two Greek sources (Pseudo-Demetrius and Philostratus 111) 
for Erasmus's De conscribendis epistolis, finding it "interesting to see that at a 
time when these texts were relatively little read in the Latin West, Erasmus 
felt a need to refute Greek instruction on epistolography in order to justify his 
own treatment of the subject" (18). In tribute to John I would like to show 
how closely Erasmus followed George Trapezuntius of Crete, this time without 
acknowledgement, in a substantial section of the same work. 

We have good evidence that Erasmus had read George Trapezuntius's 
Rhetoricorum libri quinque. In a letter to Gaguin of 1500 he asks to borrow 
George's De rhetoricis praeceptionibus, which must be the same book.? In the 
letter of 1516 in which he defends the originality of De copia, Erasmus calls 
George "Hermogenis compilator”, who promises to write copiously about copia 
but does not deliver (111, 365). The reference can only be to Rhetoricorum libri 
quinque. Any remaining doubt on this question should be removed by the par- 
allel passages quoted below. The passages occur in Erasmus's lengthy discus- 
sion of the letter of persuasion, at the point where he begins on the forms of 
proof suitable for use in letters. He introduces the section in an ambivalent 
and perhaps disingenuous way: 


In the material that follows I advise that you have recourse to the manu- 
als of the rhetoricians, for if I were to try to treat each subject, I should 
run on too long. I shall merely note down the forms of argumentation 
that pertain to the rhetorician, for those which Aristotle divided into the 
three figures are for the most part disregarded even in the schools of the 
philosophers. I did not find this section in the manuscript copy that I 
had. On examination I discovered that it had undoubtedly been patched 


1 Rhetorica 5 (1987):107-118. 
2 Erasmus, Opus epistolarum, ed. Percy Stafford Allen, 12 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906— 
1958), 1, 284. Further reference in the text. 
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on by someone who had come across it in my papers, excerpted from the 
precepts of the rhetoricians for some other purpose. But because it might 
still prove useful on this subject, even if the treatment was inadequate, 
I did not delete it.? 


Erasmus is certainly wrong in suggesting that the teaching of the syllogism was 
neglected in logic training in the early decades of the sixteenth century. In the 
second half of the paragraph he appears to claim that the section which fol- 
lows was inserted into the pirated edition of the work, Libellus de conscribendis 
epistolis (Cambridge: John Siberch, 1521), using a passage from his own notes. 
This could almost be an admission that the passage in question is not his own 
since it comes from passages in his notes excerpted from the precepts of the 
rhetoricians. These passages are in the Siberch edition (sigs E1v-F4v), though 
the text is different in some small details and in one major way which I shall 
discuss below.* 

I shall begin by proving that Erasmus was here copying George by 
quoting in parallel a lengthy passage in which the two texts are almost 
identical. George here gives an example of Ratiocinatio or syllogistic reason- 
ing, in five parts, in an argument accusing Ulysses of killing Ajax. It seems 
that George has constructed the example as a sort of mini declamation to 
show off the rhetorical potential of the structure and Erasmus takes over the 
example complete. Since Rhetorica ad Herennium had taken the same case 
as its example of ratiocination (11.19.28-30)? it is quite likely that George was 


3 "Horum, ut quicque tractandum sit ne sim prolixior, a rhetoribus peti iubebo. Tantum argu- 
mentandi formas annotabo, quae rhetori conveniant: nam eas quas in tres figuras digessit 
Aristoteles, magna ex parte frigent, etiam in philosophorum scholis. Quanquam hanc par- 
tem non reperi in exemplari, quod apud me fuit manu descriptum. Atque inter recogno- 
scendum plane comperi, hoc ab alio quopiam assutum fuisse, qui nactus sit haec in schedis 
meis, ex rhetorum praeceptionibus, in alium quempiam usum decerpta. Non resecuimus 
tamen, quod in his magis desideraremus aptam tractionem quam utilitatem.” Erasmus, De 
conscribendis epistolis, ed. Jean-Claude Margolin, in Opera omnia 1-2 (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland, 1971), 370, translated by Charles Fantazzi in Collected Works of Erasmus, 25 (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1985), 110. 

4 Most of the differences involve small changes of words but there are some omissions, for 
example of this illustration near the end of the section on Simplex Conclusio in the Siberch 
edition (sig. E2v): *.. . vitae fuit. Holandus est igitur ebriosus, At Erasmo nihil frugalius. Aut 
si quod antecedit.. " Later editions give another comment and a different example between 
"fuit" and “aut,” Opera omnia, 1-2, 373. 

5 Rhetorica ad Herennium 1138.28 describes ratiocinatio in a somewhat different way from 
George. 
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attempting to show his superiority to a text which he had before him through- 
out his writing of Rhetoricorum libri quinque. 





Erasmus, De conscribendis ep., pp. 381-2 


George, Rhetoricorum libri v, pp. 227-88 





Omnes homines, iudices, quorum 
vita per consuetudinem a scelere 

non abhorret odio sic moventur, 

ut vehementer exoptent suas 
inimicitias, quovis explere facinore. 
Nam eiusmodi homines, qui manus 
semper iniusto sanguine cruentas 
habere consueti sunt, quum non 
possint a vicio animi recedere, non 
solum quum aut ita accidit ut 
commodum consequantur, aut 
incommodum maleficio vitent, 
moventur ad facinus, verumetiam ipsi 
causas quaerunt quibus socio iniurias 
manus adferant. Etenim si boni viri 
cavendum putant ut ne causam 
quidem habeant qua praetermittere 
officium compellantur, hos crudeles 
viros, hos iniquos, qui semper sanguine 
gaudent, non mirum est interficiendi 
hominis causam quaerere. Praeterea, 
si boni nonnunquam metu, aut 
inimicitiis a recta via qua semper 
vixerunt depulsi sunt, quis non credat 
homines pravos commodo suo moveri 
ut conservare consuetudinem suam 
velint? Illi virtutem sibi solitam utilitate 
decepti omittunt; hi officium quod 
nunquam observaverunt, quum 
utilitatem scelere adipisci se posse 
intelligunt, observabunt? 

Videlicet ignoratis, iudices, quanta vis sit 


Omnes homines, iudices, quorum vita 
per consuetudinem a scelere non 
abhorret, odio sic moventur, ut 
vehementer exoptent, posse suas 
inimicitias, quovis explere facinore. 
Nam eiusmodi homines, qui manus 
semper iniusto sanguine cruentas 
habere consueti sunt, quum non 
possint a vitio animi recedere, non 
solum quum ita accidit ut aut 
commodum consequantur, aut 
incommodum maleficio vitent, 
moventur ad facinus, verumetiam ipsi 
causas quaerunt quibus socio iniurias 
manus adferant. Etenim si boni viri 
cavendum putant ut ne causam 
quidem habeant qua praetermittere 
officium impellantur, hos crudeles 
viros, hos iniquos, qui semper sanguine 
gaudent, non mirum est interficiendi 
hominis causas quaerere. Praeterea, 
si boni nonnunquam metu, aut 
inimicitiis a recta via, qua semper 
vixerunt, depulsi sunt: quis non credit 
homines pravos commodo suo moveri 
ut conservare consuetudinem suam 
velint? Illi, sibi virtutem solitam, 
utilitate decepti, contemnunt; hi 
officium quod nunquam servaverunt, 
quum utilitatem ex scelere se adipisci 
posse intelligunt, tunc observabunt? 
Videlicet ignoratis, iudices, quanta vis 


6 George Trapezuntius, Rhetoricorum libri quinque, ed. Luc Deitz (Hildesheim: Georg Olms 


Verlag, 2006), including a facsimile of the Paris 1538 edition of Christian Wechel. 
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George, Rhetoricorum libri v, pp. 227-8 





irae? quid inimicitiae possint, quid 
odium pariat? Non dico hic belvas ira et 
odio moveri, ut alteri noceant? Non dico 
multos sapientissimos viros, odio atque 
ira permotos, temperare sibi non 
potuisse. Praeterire melius est, quot 
urbes, quot regna, quot gentes infectae 
odio iacent. Quare iudices, si etiam 
bonos inimicitiis corrumpi videtis, 
huiusmodi homines qui per consuetudi- 
nem, a maleficio abesse non possunt, 
odio motos, obtruncare inimicum 
voluisse dubitatis? 

At Ulysses acerrimus inimicus, 
capitalique odio ab Aiace dissidebat. 
Scitis enim omnes, scitis, nec opus 

est ut altius rem vobis aperiam, quem 
in illum animum gessit, post 
iniquissimam illam contentionem 
armorum. 


irae sit, quid inimicitiae possint, quid 
odium pariat? Non dico hic belvas ira 
et odio moveri, ut alteri noceant, non 
dico multos sapientissimos viros, odio 
acira motos, obtemperare sibi non 
potuisse. Praeterire melius est, quot 
urbes, quot regna, quot gentes 
confectae odio iaceant. Quare iudices, 
si etiam bonos inimicitiis corrumpi 
videtis, huiusmodi homines qui per 
consuetudinem, abesse a maleficio non 
possunt, odio motos, obtruncare 
inimicum voluisse dubitatis? 

At Ulysses acerrimus inimicitiis, 
capitalique odio ab Aiace dissidebat. 
Scitis enim omnes, scitis, nec opus 

est ut altius rem vobis aperiam, quem 
hic id illum animum gessit, post 
iniquissimam illam contentionem 
armorum. 





I choose this example as a substantial extract from the longest continuous 


almost identical passage. There could not be such close coincidence over such 


a long uninterrupted passage in two texts without direct copying. Erasmus 


must have copied George here. The next table will show how Erasmus's whole 


sequence over about 12 pages of the Amsterdam edition copies, makes omis- 


sions and additions and keeps returning to George's text. 


Erasmus Page.line 


Description of Content 


George Page.line 





370.15 Complexio (Dilemma) Definition 207.27-8 
370.15-371.6 Examples of Complexio Absent 
371.6-7 Example of Complexio: Si 208.22—4 


meministis .. . 
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Erasmus Page.line 


Description of Content 


George Page.line 





371-7-17 


371.18-372.2 
372.2-6 


372.6-12 


372.1419 


372.19-23 
3731-3 


373.3-6 


373.6-7 
373.711 
373-11-13 
373-14-374.2 


374.2-6 


374.6-8 
Absent 
374-910 
374-10-15 


374.17-375.3 


375.3-24 
375-25-7 
376.2-4 
(abbreviated) 
376.5-12 
376.13-14 
376.15-21 
376.22-377.4 
377.5712 


Examples; Faulty Complexio; 
responses 

Example: Accusandus omnino... 
Irrefutable complexio and 
example: Non sum... 
Enumeratio Definition and 
example 

Enumeratio second example: 
Quoniam hunc... 

Replying to Enumeratio 
Simplex Conclusio Definition 
and example 

Simplex Conclusio further 
examples 

Examples of reply to sc: Medea 
Further examples of reply 
Reply by denying antecedent 
Subiectio Definition and 
example 

A figure as well as an argument 
and example 

Replying to Subjectio 
Summissio 

Oppositio Definition 

Oppositio Example: Si eo 
tempore... 

Example: Gaius Marius's 
command 

Further examples of Oppositio 
Violatio Definition 

Violatio Example: marriage and 
mourning 

Violatio further examples 
Inductio Definition 

Inductio example: Dic mihi... 
Inductio further example 
Collectio Definition and five parts 


Absent 


209.12-21 (some omissions) 
209.22-210.2 

(some omissions) 

210.2-13 


210.19-26 


210. 15-18 (some changes) 
211.3-7 


Absent 


211.12-14 
Absent 
211.10-12 


212. 25-213.9 
Absent 


215.10-13 (large changes) 
215.13-2106.24 

216.24-6. 

Absent 


217.3-17 


Absent 
220.10-13, 18 


220.25-221.5 (much longer) 


Absent 
221.26—28 
222.5-16 
Absent 


223.18-224.1 
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Erasmus Page.line Description of Content George Page.line 





377-13-378.15 Collectio Example: Ulyssesand ^ 224.2-225.7 
Ajax (one sentence rewritten 


378.5-6) 
378.16-380.6 Collectio further examples Absent 
380.6-7 Three or four parts possible 225.24—7 
(same idea, different words) 
380.8-9 Ratiocinatio Definition 226.1-4 
380.10-17 Ratiocinatio in five parts 226.25-227.8 
381.1-4 Example of conclusion to 227.13-18 
Ratiocinatio 
381.7-382.18 Example of five-part Ratiocinatio: 227.22—229.19 


Ulysses and Ajax (quoted in part 
above) 





Book three of Rhetoricorum libri quinque is devoted to argumentation. After 
defining argument and argumentation George outlines ten modes of argumen- 
tation used by orators: complexio, enumeratio, simplex conclusio, subiectio, sum- 
missio, oppositio, violatio, inductio, collectio and ratiocinatio (207). As the table 
above shows, Erasmus discusses the same forms in the same order as George, 
except that he omits summissio (a form of argument in which the speakers ask 
themselves the reason why something which they have just said is the case).” 
Erasmus always follows the definitions given by George, though George 
himself relies on Cicero for the definitions of complexio and enumeratio.® For 
inductio and ratiocinatio, George and Erasmus give the same definition which 
is different from Cicero's? The list of ten topics of person, which Erasmus gives 


7 George Trapezuntius, Rhetoricorum libri quinque, ed. cit., hereafter George, 215.13-216.24. 

8 "Complexio est, in qua utrumvis concesseris, reprehenditur" De inv. 1.45, George, 207, 
Erasmus, Opera omnia, 1-2, 370; "Enumeratio est in qua pluribus rebus expositis et caeteris 
infirmatis, una reliqua necessario confirmatur,” De inv. 1.45, George, 210, Erasmus, 372. In both 
cases George provides the genus argumentatio, which Cicero and Erasmus omit. 

9 "Inductio est argumentatio, quae rebus non dubiis, propter similitudinem, rem quae 
dubia erat, comprobat," George, 221, Erasmus, 376; compare De inv. 1.51; “Ratiocinatio est 
argumentatio perfectissima, quae accommodatione assumptionis, ad id quod propositum 
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a little later in the text is taken from De inventione, 1. 34. It seems likely that 
Erasmus had De inventione, Rhetorica ad Herennium and Quintilian’s Institutio 
oratoria to hand as he composed his text, but it is quite clear that in the discus- 
sion of the forms of argumentation, Erasmus takes George as his main source 
and follows him very closely. 

Erasmus usually copies at least one of George’s examples but often adds 
two or three of his own. By the same token (as will be clear from the third 
column in the table) he usually omits some of George’s examples and some of 
his further discussion of the types of each form of argumentation or of meth- 
ods of replying to them. As a whole Erasmus's text is simpler in teaching than 
George’s, summarising the main points George about each form of argumenta- 
tion and giving a range of simple examples. 

This point can be understood better by looking at some examples in more 
detail. In Complexio, Erasmus takes comparatively little from George. He cop- 
ies the definition, which this time, as we have seen, is the same as the young 
Cicero’s, one short example of dilemma, one example of the refutation of a 
weak dilemma and one example of perfect dilemma. The last two are short- 
ened from George. Of the 60 lines of George’s discussion, Erasmus takes over 
around fifteen. And yet Erasmus produces something rather clear and elegant 
in a rather short space: a definition; eight clear and short examples; a brief 
discussion showing how the imperfect dilemma (complexio depravata) may be 
refuted, with two examples; and an explanation that a dilemma founded on 
contradictory propositions cannot be refuted, with an explanatory example. It 
is hard to imagine dilemma being treated more effectively. Even though all the 
doctrines come from George, Erasmus’s cuts and his new examples make the 
strengths and problems of the dilemma much easier to understand. 

In Subiectio, in which we seem to examine what might be said by our oppo- 
nent before refuting it point by point, Erasmus provides: a definition; an exam- 
ple which shows how the argument works (both these first two taken from 
George); the observation that subiectio is a figure as well as a form of argu- 
mentation, with an explanatory example (both new), and a discussion of ways 
to reply to subiectio (shortened from George). Erasmus omits George’s discus- 
sions of the similarity between subiectio and enumeratio and of different ways 
in which Cicero uses the figure (213.9—215.10). In return he adds something 
interesting and important, noticing the stylistic use of the figure and thinking 


est elicit conclusionem," George, 226, Erasmus, 380; compare De inv. 1.57; argumentatio per- 
fectissima resembles Rhetorica ad Herennium 11.18, which George probably also used for the 
parts of ratiocinatio. 
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about how argument and elegance fit together. Erasmus's explanation of the 
two ways to refute subiectio is much clearer, though the text of George’s work 
may be corrupt here. Although one might miss George’s exploitation of his 
thorough knowledge of Cicero's speeches, in this case Erasmus seems to give 
us greater clarity and more doctrine adequately explained in a smaller space. 

Violatio is an argument in which we show that our opponent's arguments 
can be shown to support our conclusion. Erasmus gives: a definition taken 
from George, in which he embeds the Greek name which George gives later; 
an example shortened from George but perfectly clear; and three new exam- 
ples, which make their point very quickly. Again he leaves out explanations of 
the relationship between this argument and others and the examples which 
George has taken from Cicero's speeches. Erasmus probably takes over no 
more than about eight lines from George's 45; his borrowings from George 
amount to just under half of his whole discussion. But the omissions make the 
point sharper and the new short examples clarify further the way the argument 
works and how it might be employed. 

In the case of Inductio, presented as a bit of a compromise between the 
Aristotelian and Platonic senses of the word, the same tactics seem to work 
less well. Erasmus copies the definition and the more important part of the 
first example from George and adds a new example, but neither example is 
exactly self-explanatory. Here the further explanation which George gives and 
Erasmus omits, about the way in which Plato used induction in the dialogues 
helps the reader understand how the arguments work. From the point of view 
of letter-writing, in which a dialogue with an opponent is excluded, it might 
have been better to provide examples focusing more on a series of analogies 
used to make an argument. 

With the five part arguments expressed as Collectio and Ratiocinatio, Erasmus 
relies very heavily on George and copies him at length. He borrows the defini- 
tion and a long example in each case, adding two new examples of Collectio 
and shortening George’s comments on the possibilities of a smaller number 
of parts in each case. Because of the length of the arguments the examples 
are bound to be long, but Erasmus might have provided greater clarity, and 
remained closer to his general approach, by composing shorter examples of 
his own. Erasmus treats these last two forms at much greater length than the 
others. Together they occupy around seven sixteenths of the whole section. 

Erasmus’s method of composition here, taking over the definitions and 
some of the examples from a source, and adding some new examples of his 
own, is quite normal within the rhetorical textbook tradition. The way in 
which George Trapezuntius used Hermogenes as a basis for large sections of 
Rhetoricorum libri quinque, adding new Latin examples and long illustrative 
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quotations from Cicero is exactly parallel? Lucia Calboli Montefusco has 
shown in great detail how George used his knowledge of a range of Latin 
rhetorics to construct his account of argumentation." She points out that 
under complexio and enumeratio George includes additional examples from 
Rhetorica ad Herennium which do not entirely suit the teaching he has taken 
from De inventione.? Erasmus includes both these inappropriate examples in 
the ones he chooses to excerpt from George D 

One of George's forms of argumentation highlights a well-known problem 
in the textual tradition of De conscribendis epistolis. The unauthorised Siberch 
edition of 1521 included summissio, the only one of George's ten forms of argu- 
mentation omitted in the later authorised text, in a form close to the first half 
of George's account. 








Erasmus, ed. Siberch, sig. E3r-v George, Rhetoricorum libri v, pp. 215-6 
SUBMISSIO est argumentatio, in qua Summissio est argumentatio, in qua 
nosmetipsi identidem petimus nosmetipsi a nobis petimus rationem 
rationem, quare quidque dicamus. quare quidque dicamus, quod genus 


commode conficietur, si crebro 


uniuscuiusque rationem petamus, 


Exemplum. hoc modo: Athenienses magnam 
Veteres illi magnam philosophiae philosophiae operam dare voluerunt. 
operam dare voluerunt. Quare sic? Quia Quare sic? Quoniam recte intellexerunt 
intellexerunt liberales artes summe liberales artes summe omnium 
omnium appetandas esse. Cur ita? appetandas esse. Cur ita? Quoniam per 
Quum per eas efficitur quanto natura eas ii efficimur, ut quanto natura 


hominis reliquis animantibus antecellit, ^ hominis caeteris animantibus excellit, 


10 Peter Mack, A History of Renaissance Rhetoric 1380-1620 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2011), 39-46; John Monfasani, George of Trebizond (Leiden: Brill, 1976), 266-89, Lucia 
Calboli Montefusco, "Ciceronian and Hermogenean Influences on George of Trebizond's 
Rhetoricorum libri v, Rhetorica 26 (2008): 139-64, and "Les catégories stylistiques du 
discours dans les Rhetoricorum libri v de George de Trébisonde,’ in eadem, ed., Papers on 
Rhetoric 1x (Rome: Herder, 2008), 165-83. 

11 Lucia Calboli Montefusco, “Les formes d'argumentation dans les Rhetoricorum libri v 
de George de Trébisonde,’ in Stylus: la parole dans ses formes. Mélanges en l'honneur du 
Professeur Jacqueline Dangel (Paris: Classiques Garnier, 2010), 263—75. I am grateful to 
Lucia Montefusco for sending me a copy of this article in advance of publication. 

12 Ibid., 265-6; Rhetorica ad Herennium, 1V.40.52, IV.29.40. 

13 Opera omnia, 1-2, 371 ("Si meministis . . ."), 372 ("Quoniam hunc fundum. . ."). 
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Erasmus, ed. Siberch, sig. E3r-v 


George, Rhetoricorum libri v, pp. 215-6 





tanto nos indoctis hominibus 
antecellamus. Cur id? Quia ingenium 
nostrum, nisi arte doctrinaque excolatur, 


rude ac omnino suipsius dissimile est. 


tanto nos indoctis hominibus 
antecellamus. Quare hoc? Quia 
ingenium nostrum, nisi arte 
doctrinaque excolatur, rude ac 


Quare sui dissimile? Quoniam quum omnino sui ipsius dissimile est. 


eruditus sis, ingenii natura acrior est Quare sui dissimile? Quoniam cum 
quam esset si non disciplinis excoleretur. eruditus sis, natura ingenii multo 
Unde hoc? Quia principia nobis natura acutior est quam esset si omni 
quasi semina quaedam imposuit, quae eruditione carere voluisses. Unde hoc? 
nisi studio germinare feceris, parum Quia principia quaedam quasi semina 
profuerit ingenii bonitas. Mirum sic natura nobis imposuit, quae nisi cura, 
naturam voluisse, recte factum inquam. studio, labore ac vigilantia germinare 
Quam ob rem? Quoniam voluit nos feceris, parum ingenii bonitate fruere. 
natura non sine labore, ut caeteras Mirum quod sic natura factum sit. 
belvas, sed nostro studio, perfici. Huius Recte factum inquam. Quamobrem? 
argumentationis exempla meliora in Quoniam voluit nos non ut belvas sine 
exornationibus Ciceronis invenies. 


OPPOSITIO ... 


labore perfici, sed industria et opera 
nostra aeternitatem mereri. Haec 
argumentatio et auditores facile... 





In this extract Erasmus takes over from George both the definition, which 
George has taken from Rhetorica ad Herennium 1v.16.23, and his long original 
example.!^ The clue to the later omission may lie in the last sentence of the 
entry in the Siberch edition. On reflection Erasmus may have decided that 
Submissio was better regarded as a figure of thought than as a form of argu- 
mentation. This change confirms, if further proof were needed, that Erasmus 
had George's work before him as he composed this section of the text and 
that he thought carefully about what to include and what to omit, even to the 
extent of changing his mind about one of George's forms of argumentation. 
Erasmus’s adaptation of George is anything but casual. It is clearly deliber- 
ate, thoughtful and acute. Erasmus knowingly set about making George's treat- 
ment of the forms of argumentation sharper and more effective in teaching. 


14 Montefusco, “Les formes,” 267. 
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But one might also ask how many of these forms would really be appropriate 
in a letter. Several of them seem to depend on the presence of an adversary to 
whom one pretends to offer questions, concessions or alternatives. 

Every time I read Erasmus's De conscribendis epistolis I find more to admire 
in it. Erasmus has concentrated immense knowledge of rhetoric and con- 
siderable thought about literary examples and the principles of persuasion 
into a remarkably focused teaching of an eminently practical skill. Reading 
this text one almost agrees with Lawrence Green's observation that the letter- 
writing manual could contain most of the rhetoric which a sixteenth-century 
person would need. This paper has argued that one portion of the work is 
a highly intelligent abridgement and adaptation of a passage from George 
Trapezuntius's Rhetoricorum libri quinque. Since Erasmus himself does not 
acknowledge this, it is only just that we should add to his titles, admiringly 
rather than bitterly, "Trapezuntii compilator." And that is a title which Erasmus 
will have to share with John Monfasani. 


15 Mack, History of Renaissance Rhetoric, 90—96, 228, 245-6. 


PART 2 


Essays 


CHAPTER 6 


The Byzantine Social Elite and the Market 
Economy, Eleventh to Mid-Fifteenth Century 


David Jacoby 


This essay questions some common views regarding the approach of the 
Byzantine social elite toward the market economy in the period extending 
from the eleventh to the mid-fifteenth century.! The elite in that period may 
be broadly defined as divided between court and provincial elites. Individuals 
enjoying proximity to the emperor benefited from his patronage and favors: 
they received appointments to high positions at the imperial court and in the 
provinces, as well as various grants. Some of them are known to have owned 
large landed estates in the provinces. At the highest levels of the elite, how- 
ever, income from the state weighed more heavily than land, at least until 
the second half of the eleventh century. Land became increasingly important 
over time, especially after the 1080s, when imperial grants in cash and silks 
were abolished. The power base and authority of the provincial archontes, dis- 
tinct from the group attached to the imperial court, was local or regional and 
depended more on land.” 

Until quite recently it was widely believed that the Byzantine elite not only 
professed, but also practiced self-sufficiency as a virtue, abstained from trade, 
was reluctant to engage in economic enterprises, and was contemptuous of 
profit until well into the Palaiologan period. Regardless of their social ori- 
gin, most Byzantine authors of the eleventh-fourteenth centuries, who were 
tightly connected to and mostly dependent upon the elite, expressed these 
values and attitudes and identified with them. Their references to traders are 
clouded by social prejudice, cultural stereotypes, and literary conventions. 


1 Inorderto shorten the notes I mainly cite recent studies in which the reader will find a more 
extensive bibliography. 

2 Peter Frankopan, "Land and Power in the Middle and Later Period,” in The Social History of 
Byzantium, ed. John Haldon (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2009), 122-127; on imperial grants 
and their abolition: Nicolas Oikonomides, "The Role of the Byzantine State in the Economy,” 
in The Economic History of Byzantium from the Seventh through the Fifteenth Century, ed. 
Angeliki E. Laiou (Washington D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 2002) (hereafter: EHB), 111, 1010-1011, 
1014, 1041—1048. 
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Trade, they claim, is a lowly occupation involving lying and cheating, which 
does not befit respectable men.? On the whole, these views were supported by 
the normative statements of ecclesiastical sources.^ In the wake of Roman law, 
Byzantine imperial legislation from the sixth century onward considered dig- 
nities as incompatible with trade.5 Recent studies offer a different perspective. 
They stress that self-sufficiency relying exclusively on land was an unrealistic 
ideological and literary construct, and that the literary sources did not reflect 
the realities on the ground. Moreover, the pursuit of profit from mercantile 
enterprise was considered acceptable, justified, and legitimate.® 

Based on documentary and material evidence, there is now a consensus 
that accelerated demographic growth, increased urbanization, and economic 
expansion took place in the empire from the late tenth through the twelfth 
century. Large landowners, both laymen and ecclesiastical institutions, strove 
to enlarge their rural property and workforce in order to increase the exploi- 
tation of their landed estates by dependent peasants, who leased or share- 
cropped it. They promoted land clearance and invested limited resources to 
raise productivity, as by irrigation projects. On the whole, though, Byzantine 
agriculture remained static in terms of farming methods, technology and pro- 
ductivity. Agricultural improvements were mainly aimed at an increase in total 
production, rather than at a more efficient exploitation." The growth of market 
demand made land more valuable, since supply remained constant. In other 
words, the consolidation of landownership was driven by the quest of greater 
returns, rather than by commercial factors.? The Constantinopolitan elite land- 
lords used the agricultural and pastoral produce of their scattered provincial 
estates for self-supply, or else sold it as close as possible to these estates to save 
transportation costs. The great provincial landlords also sold their surpluses to 


3 David Jacoby, “The Byzantine Outsider in Trade (c.900-c.1350)," in Strangers to Themselves: 
The Byzantine Outsider, ed. Dion C. Smythe (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2000), 129-130, repr. in David 
Jacoby, Latins, Greeks and Muslims: Encounters in the Eastern Mediterranean, Tenth—Fifteenth 
Centuries (Farnham: Ashgate, 2009), no. 1; John Haldon, "Social Elites, Wealth and Power" in 
Haldon, The Social History of Byzantium, 197. 
See Angeliki E. Laiou, "Economic Thought and Ideology,” in EHB, 3: 125-1128. 
Maria Gerolymatou, “Laristocratie et le commerce (1x*-x11* siécles),” Byzantina Symmeikta 
15 (2008): 77-78. 

6 Laiou, “Economic Thought and Ideology,’ 1128-1136; Angeliki E. Laiou and Cécile Morrisson, 
The Byzantine Economy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 160—163. 

7 Ibid. 90-13. 

8 Frankopan, “Land and Power,’ 130-131; Laiou and Morrisson, The Byzantine Economy, 98100. 
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yield cash.9 The enhanced resources of the elite were mainly directed toward 
conspicuous consumption. 

The present paper challenges the view that the Byzantine elite maintained a 
static approach to the exploitation of rural resources and to the production of 
surpluses in the period extending from the eleventh to the mid--fifteenth cen- 
tury. It contends that members of the elite shared a market-oriented approach 
in that period. This approach may be defined as awareness to market demand 
for specific commodities and, in response to that demand, active intervention 
to increase, improve or hasten production in their estates, the conversion of 
raw materials into finished products, and marketing. In other words, these 
individuals actively furthered the exploitation of their estates because they 
were directly involved in the market economy. The quantitative increase in 
production without qualitative growth did not contradict a conscious market- 
oriented approach. 

The provisioning of Constantinople, which is better documented than the 
supply of other cities, offers some indirect evidence in that respect. Modern 
estimates of the city’s population in the eleventh and twelfth century remain 
in the realm of speculation, in the absence of reliable figures in medieval 
sources. However, based on circumstantial evidence, there is good reason to 
believe that the city enjoyed a sizeable demographic growth in that period. 
Constantinople was particularly attractive to people searching employment 
or business opportunities in view of its large population, the various func- 
tions of state institutions, the vast economic resources flowing to the city, and 
the latter's centrality in the Byzantine supply system. A large influx of “aliens, 
Armenians and Arabs and Jews" in the first decades of the eleventh century 
was held responsible for the severe riots that erupted in Constantinople in 
1044, which prompted emperor Constantine 1x Monomachos (r. 1042-1055) to 


9 Paul Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel 1 Komnenos, 43-180 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993), 160-171; Paul Magdalino, “The Grain Supply of Constantinople, 
Ninth-Twelfth Centuries,’ in Constantinople and its Hinterland. Papers from the Twenty- 
Seventh Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Oxford, April 1993, eds. Cyril Mango and 
Gilbert Dagron (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1995), 37-39, repr. in Paul Magdalino, Studies in the 
History and Topography of Byzantine Constantinople (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007), no. IX. 

10  Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel 1 Komnenos, 121 and n. 49, with reference to a study 
of mine, as though I accepted the figure of 400,000 stated by Geoffroy of Villehardouin, 
a French knight who participated in the Latin conquest of Constantinople in 1204; 
Magdalino, “The Grain Supply of Constantinople,” 35-36, cites the figure as a "global esti- 
mate,” and Laiou and Morrisson, The Byzantine Economy, 131, as if it were a fact. However, 
it is merely an impressionistic assessment of a medieval observer who, like many others, 
is prone to exaggeration. 
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order the expulsion of all those among them who had settled in the city in 
the preceding thirty years." The population growth was obviously not limited 
to these ethnic groups and continued throughout the eleventh century. The 
resulting increase in grain demand may account for the short-lived attempt 
of Emperor Michael v11 Doukas (r. 1071-1078) to channel the grain trade from 
Rhaidestos to Constantinople through an imperial market, in order to take 
advantage of its growing volume and tax it more efficiently. Building activity 
on vacant land, often mentioned in the 1180s, also suggest expanding popula- 
tion and economic growth.!? 

The accumulation of wealth and the rise in purchasing power in 
Constantinople resulted in changing consumption patterns and a greater 
inclination to display luxury in food, dress and other spheres of life.!+ This 
process fueled a growing and increasingly diversified demand, which was no 
more limited to the elite. The admission to the Senate of rich merchants 
and senior members of the guilds as well as some administrative personnel, 
a policy enhanced by Constantine 1x Monomachos and apparently pursued 
until the accession of Alexios I Komnenos to the throne in 1081, has generally 
been considered in a political, social or fiscal perspective.!5 It reflects the pres- 
sure of individuals not belonging to the elite eager to translate their increased 
economic resources, which are the main consideration here, into enhanced 
social status. 

The growing and more diversified demand for costly commodities in 
Constantinople was met by the import of surpluses from the provinces, 


11 See David Jacoby, "The Jews of Constantinople and their Demographic Hinterland,’ 
in Constantinople and its Hinterland, 223—225, repr. in David Jacoby, Byzantium, Latin 
Romania and the Mediterranean (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2001), no. 1v. 

12 Magdalino, “The Grain Supply of Constantinople,’ 39-45; Laiou, “Exchange and Trade, 
Seventh-Twelfth Centuries,” in EHB, 2: 741—744, and in Laiou and Morrisson, The Byzantine 
Economy, 135-136, differs in her interpretation and rightly insists upon the fiscal aspect of 
the attempt. 

13 ` Magdalino, "The Grain Supply of Constantinople," 35-36; Paul Magdalino, "The Maritime 
Neighborhoods of Constantinople: Commercial and Residential Functions, Sixth to 
Twelve Centuries,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 54 (2001): 209-226, repr. in Magdalino, Studies, 
no. 111; Chryssa Maltezou, “Les Italiens propriétaires 'terrarum et casarum' a Byzance,” 
Byzantinische Forschungen 22 (1966): 181-186, 189. 

14 Aleksandr Kazhdan and Ann W. Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985), 74-83. 

15 J.-C. Cheynet, ‘Le rôle de la “bourgeoisie” constantinopolitaine: x1*-x11* siècle, Zbornik 
radova Vizantoloskog Instituta, 46 (2009), 89-106. See also below. 
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including distant ones. The production of pastoral and agricultural commodi- 
ties such as cheese, oil, and wine, as well as the weaving of silks in the provinces 
of the empire was largely geared to the supply of the capital. Between 183 and 
1185 the metropolitan of Athens, Michael Choniates, reminded the citizens of 
Constantinople that the provinces were feeding them and that “Theban and 
Corinthian fingers" wove their garments.!® The consumption of choice cav- 
iar in Constantinople, yet another aspect of luxury display, is attested in the 
twelfth century yet must have begun earlier!” In short, both the quantitative 
and qualitative demand for commodities in Constantinople was on the rise 
from the early eleventh century at the latest. 

Cretan cheese was clearly an export-oriented commodity by that time. 
A consignment weighing 2,860 kg was shipped to Constantinople in 1022. 
Cretan cheese was also directed toward foreign markets, the demand of which 
must have further stimulated the production of surpluses. Exports of agricul- 
tural and pastoral products to Egypt were well underway by the 1060s or 1070s, 
when they are first attested, and continued in the twelfth century.? We have no 
direct information regarding the involvement of large landlords in their pro- 
duction and marketing at that time, although this was likely the case consider- 
ing later sources examined below. 

The handling of olive oil provides some indirect evidence regarding the rela- 
tion of the Byzantine provincial elite to rural production and the market econ- 
omy. Especially high-grade oil was a fairly expensive commodity in the Middle 
Ages.? Oil from Apulia in southern Italy was being shipped to Constantinople 
by the mid-eleventh century, and this was possibly still the case by the 1080s, 
after Byzantium's loss of that region. However, by the twelfth century the 


16 Foteini Kolovou, ed., Michaelis Choniatae Epistulae (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, 
XLI) (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2001), 69—70, epist. 50. 

17 David Jacoby, "Caviar Trading in Byzantium,” in Rustam Shukurov, ed., MARE ET LITORA. 
Essays presented to Sergei Karpov for his 6oth Birthday (Moscow: Indrik, 2009), 349-351. 

18 David Jacoby, "Byzantine Crete in the Navigation and Trade Networks of Venice and 
Genoa,” in Laura Balletto, ed., Oriente e Occidente tra medioevo ed età moderna. Studi in 
onore di Geo Pistarino (Università degli Studi di Genova, Sede di Acqui Terme, Collana 
di Fonti e Studi, 11) (Acqui Terme: Brigati Glauco, 1997), 521-522, 525-529, 536, repr. in 
Jacoby, Byzantium, no. 11. 

19 David Jacoby, “Rural Exploitation and Market Economy in the Late Medieval 
Peloponnese,” in Sharon J. Gerstel, ed., Viewing the Morea: Land and People in the Late 
Medieval Peloponnese (Washington D.c.: Dumbarton Oaks, 2012), 238, 242 (in press). 
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Peloponnese had apparently become one of the main suppliers of oil to the 
capital.20 

Literary and archeological evidence reveals that in the late tenth and the 
eleventh century Sparta processed olives from its countryside in presses 
located in the city and functioned as regional oil market and distribution 
center.?! Oil exports from the Peloponnese appear to have been routine by 1134, 
when two consignments were shipped to Egypt.?? A Venetian charter records 
archontes residing in Sparta jointly selling oil to Venetian merchants in 1147 or 
1148 for export to Constantinople.?? This joint sale deserves special attention. 
The archontes were surely among the major landowners in the countryside 
of Sparta, while holding a dominant position in the city. It is likely that their 
estates grew olive trees and that they owned oil-presses in Sparta, like their 
late tenth-century predecessors, or else in their estates, like large landlords 
of the Byzantine and Frankish Peloponnese in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century.?^ As archontes they wielded power and authority in the region in 
which they were based;?* and obviously over the paroikoi or dependent peas- 
ants of their estates. Although not grounded in legal or administrative author- 
ity, they could exert economic pressure and compel their peasants to use their 
oil-presses in return for payment.” In addition, as suggested by later evidence 
that will soon be examined, they presumably bought oil or olives from them. 
In short, it is likely that they handled oil both from their own domain and from 
their peasants. 


20 David Jacoby, “Venetian Commercial Expansion in the Eastern Mediterranean, 8th-uth 
centuries,” in Marlia Mundell Mango, ed. Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries. The 
Archaeology of Local, Regional and International Exchange (Papers of the Thirty-eight 
Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, St. John’s College, University of Oxford, March 
2004) (Farnham: Ashgate, 2009), 378-379. 

21 Jacoby, “Rural Exploitation,’ 233-234. 

22 Raimondo Morozzo della Rocca — Antonino Lombardo, eds., Documenti del commercio 
veneziano nei secoli X1-xi11 (Turin: Editrice Libraria Italiana, 1940), 1, 69, no. 65. 

23 Antonino Lombardo e Raimondo Morozzo della Rocca, eds., Nuovi documenti del com- 
mercio veneto dei sec. XI-XIII (Venice: Deputazione di storia patria per le Venezie, 1953), 
14, no. 1, issued in 1151, yet with reference to the expedition of King Roger 11 of Sicily to 
Greece in 1147; also ibid., 11, no. 9, drafted in 1150. 

24 Jacoby, "Rural Exploitation,’ 234—236. 

25 ` Haldon, “Social Elites,’ 190-191. 

26  Asimilar pattern is attested for the use of the landowners’ mills. Indeed, contrary to Laiou 
and Morrisson, The Byzantine Economy, 99-100, there is evidence suggesting a monopoly 
of Byzantine landlords on mills: Jacoby, “Rural Exploitation,’ 246-248. The peasants also 
used the landlords’ silk processing equipment and installations: see below. 
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There was also an economic rationale favoring the concentration of oil in 
the hands of the archontes. Wholesale transactions were clearly more conve- 
nient for merchants than direct purchases of small quantities from individual 
peasants, despite added cost. These transactions also offered an advantage to 
small producers, despite the loss of some income, since they relieved them 
from transportation to a market and from the search of a buyer for their oil. It 
is likely, therefore, that the wholesale of oil by local archontes attested in 1147 
or 1148 was the rule. The joint sale practiced by the archontes enabled them to 
negotiate from a position of strength with potential customers and implies a 
clear understanding of market mechanisms. 

The role of the archontes of Sparta as middlemen handling large consign- 
ments of oil, in response to market demand, implies that they had a vested 
interest in the expansion of olive growing both on their own domain and on 
the peasants' land, and that they encouraged the plantation of trees. It may be 
safely assumed that their market-oriented approach was shared by their peas- 
ants. It must have reflected the mentality of many large landowners through- 
out the empire in the twelfth century, and presumably also earlier in the 
eleventh.?’ As we shall see below, it extended to rural products other than oil. 

The function of the provincial archontes as middlemen and wholesalers 
handling their own oil as well as produce obtained or acquired from their 
peasants in the twelfth century is supported by evidence from the Frankish 
Peloponnese and Venetian Crete in the fourteenth century. The use of this late 
evidence may lead to anachronistic backward projections, unless carefully 
handled. It is justified, though, by the large degree of continuity in rural exploi- 
tation by the peasants themselves in their household holdings and on domain 
land held by the landlords, by agricultural and pastoral contracts associating 
peasant and landowner, as well as by fiscal and legal practice and terminology 
in the Byzantine territories conquered by the Latins in the early thirteenth cen- 
tury. These features of rural exploitation were only marginally affected by the 
transition from Byzantine to Frankish or Venetian rule and the replacement of 
Byzantine by Frankish or Venetian landlords, respectively, or by changes in the 
destination of surpluses. 

The continuity of Byzantine practices is illustrated in the exploitation of 
large estates in the Frankish Peloponnese, especially well documented by sev- 
eral surveys and reports. However, these documents, though modeled after 
the Byzantine praktika, which are fiscal censuses, were compiled to assess or 
determine the revenue accruing from economic exploitation and, therefore, 


27 Strangely, Laiou refers to market-oriented activities of peasants, yet fails to mention the 
large landlords’ similar approach: Laiou and Morrisson, The Byzantine Economy, 111. 
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reflect more accurately economic realities. Venetian contracts mainly illus- 
trate another aspect of the attitude of large landowners to the market econ- 
omy, since they provide important insights into the commercialization of rural 
produce.?8 

The pattern of cheese commercialization in Venetian Crete is especially 
relevant to the function of twelfth-century Byzantine archontes as wholesal- 
ers of rural produce. Indeed, around 1280 landlords in the region of Sitia, in 
eastern Crete, often sold the cheese they bought from their Greek villeins or 
dependent peasants, in addition to the produce from their own flock. A fief- 
holder promised storage for the cheese he was to deliver, the price being simi- 
lar to that paid by other fiefholders of the area to their villeins. Similar deals 
are attested in 1300 and 1306.79 It is likely that the large consignment of cheese 
shipped to Constantinople in 1022, mentioned earlier, was also assembled and 
sold by one large landowner or jointly by several of them. 

The dynamism of provincial landlords who took a direct interest in the pro- 
duction and marketing of surpluses has been contrasted to the rentiers men- 
tality of high-ranking members of the Constantinopolitan elite living off the 
proceeds of distant estates.?? This sweeping generalization is hardly convinc- 
ing. The instructions given by the lay founders of large monasteries regarding 
domain management, accounting, and the commercialization of surpluses, 
as well as regarding the implementation of the relevant measures illustrate 
awareness of profitable investments in land exploitation, vivid interest in the 
market economy, and economic acumen shared by large lay and ecclesiastical 
landlords, regardless of their place of residence?! Some Constantinopolitan 


28 For the last two paragraphs, see David Jacoby, “Changing Economic Patterns in Latin 
Romania: The Impact of the West,’ in Angeliki E. Laiou and Roy Parviz Mottahedeh, eds., 
The Crusades from the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim World (Washington D.C.: 
Dumbarton Oaks, 2001), 198-200, 212—217, repr. in David Jacoby, Commercial Exchange 
across the Mediterranean: Byzantium, the Crusader Levant, Egypt and Italy (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2005), no. IX. 

29 David Jacoby, “Cretan Cheese: A Neglected Aspect of Venetian Medieval Trade,” in Ellen 
E. Kittel and Thomas F. Madden, eds., Medieval and Renaissance Venice (Urbana IN: 
University of Illinois Press, 1999), 52-53, repr. in Jacoby, Commercial Exchange, no. vi. 

30  Magdalino, "The Grain Supply of Constantinople," 46. 

31 On domain management and accounting, see Jacques Lefort, "The Rural Economy, 
Seventh-Twelfth Centuries,’ in EHB, 1: 295-299; Kostis Smyrlis, La fortune des grands 
monastères byzantins (fin du x*-milieu du Styr siècle) (Paris: Centre de recherche d'hi- 
stoire et civilisation de Byzance. Monographies 21, 2006); Michel Kaplan, “L'économie 
du monastère de la Kosmosóteira fondé par Isaac Comnéne d'après le typikon (152), 
Travaux et Mémoires 16 (2010) - Mélanges Cécile Morrisson: 469—480. 
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landlords went in person to supervise the harvest on their land.?? Although liv- 
ing far from some of their estates, they were keen to obtain the largest possible 
income from them, appointed managers whom they could trust to that effect, 
provided them with instructions, and controlled the accounts. Not surpris- 
ingly, therefore, some eleventh and twelfth century imperial officers and estate 
managers took advantage of their position and the means passing through 
their hands to engage in profitable private trading and transportation 
ventures.?3 Some monasteries of Mount Athos owning large estates shipped 
their surpluses as far as Constantinople.?^ From the eleventh century onward 
the monastery of Ganos, close to the Sea of Marmara, combined the produc- 
tion of wine and the ceramic containers for its shipping to an extensive region. 
Ganos was continuing to produce abundant wine, the main source of its reve- 
nue, by the early fourteenth century.?? This was clearly a large market-oriented 
enterprise. There is no reason to doubt that lay landlords acted likewise. They 
were driven by the same profit-making motivation as other strata and groups 
of society, including the clergy. 

It has been claimed that land was especially valuable when situated at 
a short distance from Constantinople or close to secondary markets and to 
transport routes allowing easy shipping of rural produce to Constantinople.%® 
The argument overlooks the importance of market demand for specific com- 
modities, the production and quality of which was primarily conditioned by 
soil, climate, and processing. The high-grade oil from Sparta was exported 
by sea, despite the arduous crossing of mountainous regions to maritime 
outlets." It has been persuasively argued that the imperial policy regard- 
ing grain trade and export after 1261 responded to the interests of large 


32 Magdalino, “The Grain Supply,” 39. 

33 See Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel 1 Komnenos, 144, 170. 

34  Smyrlis, La fortune des grands monastères, 106—116, 219-234; Peter Soustal, "Wirtschaft 
und Handelsleben auf dem Heiligen Berg Athos,” in Ewald Kislinger, Johannes Koder, 
Andreas Külzer, eds, Handelsgüter und Verkehrswege. Aspekte der Warenversorgung im 
óstlichen Mittelmeerraum (4. bis 15. Jahrhundert) (Vienna: Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Denkschriften, 388, 2010), 275-287. 

35 Nergis Giinsenin, “Ganos Wine and its Circulation in the uth century,’ in Mango, Byzantine 
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36 Frankopan, "Land and Power,” 125. 

37 Jacoby, "Rural Exploitation,’ 235. 
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landholders.3? Yet such landlords must have also been attentive and respon- 
sive to market demand at an earlier period. It is likely, therefore, that already by 
the early eleventh century the great provincial landlords perceived the chang- 
ing consumption patterns and the widening and more diversified demand 
among the Byzantine elite and, beyond its ranks, among the middle stratum 
of Byzantine society. They must have been aware of the benefit to be gained 
from a market-oriented exploitation of their estates, including the function of 
wholesalers in that framework, and have acted to maximize their profits. 

The development of the silk industry in western Byzantium from the elev- 
enth century onward reflects another aspect of market-oriented approach and 
activity among the empire’s elite. Although not directly attested, there is good 
reason to believe that archontes, members of the local elite living in provincial 
cities, were the driving force behind the launching and promotion of silk man- 
ufacturing in Thebes, Corinth, as well as in the islands of Euboea and Andros 
in the Aegean.?? This development was stimulated by the growing demand for 
high-grade silk textiles, both among the elite and beyond its ranks within the 
empire and especially in Constantinople.^9 

The rearing of silk worms was exclusively carried out by peasant house- 
holds, yet the silk yields were small. As revealed by testimonies recorded in 
1328 in the Venetian Peloponnese, they reached from 10 to 25 light pounds of 
cocoons. Once dried, these yielded only 20 percent properly reeled silk, thus 
between 2 and 5 light pounds of 343 grams or between 686 and 1,715 grams 


38 Angeliki E. Laiou, “In the Medieval Balkans: Economic Pressures and Conflicts in the 
Fourteenth Century," in Speros Vryonis Jr., ed., Byzantine Studies in Honor of Milton V. 
Anastos (Byzantine kai Metabyzantina, Iv) (Malibu, Calif.: Undena Publications, 1985), 
140, repr. in Angeliki E. Laiou, Gender, Society and Economic Life in Byzantium (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 1992), no. IX. 

39 David Jacoby, "Silk in Western Byzantium before the Fourth Crusade, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 84/85 (1991/1992): 452-500, repr. in David Jacoby, Trade, Commodities and 
Shipping in the Medieval Mediterranean (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1997), no. vir; David 
Jacoby, “Silk in Mediaeval Andros,” in Evangelos Chrysos and Elizabeth A. Zachariadou, 
eds, Captain and Scholar. Papers in Memory of Demetrios I. Polemis (Andros: Kaireios 
Vivliothéké, 2009), 137-150. A dowry provided in the South-Italian city of Gaeta in 1103 
mentions a piece of clothing made of sendal from Andros, which implies that silk manu- 
facturing began in the island in the eleventh century: Tabularium Casinense, Codex diplo- 
maticus Cajetanus (Montecassino: Typis Archiccenobii Montis Casini, 1887—1891), 2: 164, 
no. 275. 

40 See the quote from Michael Choniates regarding the supply of cloth to Constantinople, 
above, 71. 
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respectively.4 The economic rationale governing the sale of oil must have 
also determined the sale pattern of raw silk, namely concentration of small 
individual amounts produced by peasants in the hands of large landowners 
on whose estates they resided. The archontes had first and direct access to 
these peasants. They could compel them to use their installations for the rear- 
ing of cocoons and the reeling of silk, in return for payments partly made in 
silk. It is likely that this practice, recorded in the fourteenth-century Frankish 
Peloponnese, had been inherited from the pre-1204 Byzantine period.4? The 
landlords also had the means to buy silk from their peasants, to invest capital 
in the infrastructure of the industry, and to finance its operation by supplying 
it continuously with raw materials and with liquid capital for the latter's pur- 
chase and the payment of the workers' wages. This would not have been sur- 
prising, since provincial archontes and other members of the elite are known 
to have lent money for various purposes, including Grade 29 Those promoting 
silk manufacture acted as entrepreneurs, employers of silk weavers, or asso- 
ciates of independent craftsmen. In return, they received finished products, 
which they sold to Byzantine or foreign merchants.^^ In short, some provincial 
archontes responded to market demand in an economic sector located beyond 
the framework of their estates, yet firmly anchored in the latter's produce. It 
is unlikely that merchants could compete with the archontes in the financing 
of silk manufacturing in western Byzantium before 1204.4° They presumably 
dealt with the marketing and export of silk textiles, rather than with raw silk. 
The role of large landowners in the concentration of raw silk is attested 
at a later period in the Peloponnese, although by that time the region's silk 


41 David Jacoby, "Silk Production in the Frankish Peloponnese: the Evidence of Fourteenth 
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was largely being exported to Italy.*$ In 1296 an archon from the Byzantine 
Peloponnese sold silk at an annual fair held in Frankish Morea. Only a large 
volume would have warranted his attendance at that gathering. In 1381 
John Laskaris Kalopheros, a Byzantine adventurer wedded to a daughter of 
Erard 111 Le Maure, one of the most powerful barons of Frankish Morea, sold 
two silk consignments totaling 2,773 light pounds of Modon or some 951 kilo- 
grams to several foreign merchants.” At an average yield of 3.5 pounds per 
peasant this quantity represented 792 peasant households, thus the yield of 
several villages.^8 

It has been argued that emperors, members of the elite, and Byzantine 
authors displayed a new attitude toward merchants, caring for their well-being 
and defending their interests against Italian competitors, from the late thir- 
teenth and especially in the fourteenth century.^? This was followed by the 
involvement of a group within the Constantinopolitan élite itself in the mer- 
cantile economy, which will be examined below. 

The contention that the Byzantine elite was adverse to trade and merchants 
until the late thirteenth century, still fairly widespread in the scholarly com- 
munity, has tainted various interpretations of earlier sources. Scholars have 
been reluctant to admit that despite the conservative economic ideology 
shared by members of the Byzantine elite, some of them were involved in eco- 
nomic pursuits well before that period. Emperor Theophilos (r. 829—842) dis- 
covered that his wife Theodora had imported precious goods from Syria on a 
ship she owned. The emperor strongly condemned her involvement in trade 
and ordered the ship with the goods on board to be burned.5? The case has 
been considered a confirmation of the elite's social ethos. However, Theodora's 
ownership of the vessel implies that the documented commercial sailing to 
Syria was not a one-time venture. Some time after 937 the governor of Egypt, 
Muhammad bin Tughdj Al-Ikhshid, referred in a letter to the sale of goods that 
Emperor Romanos I Lekapenos (r. 920-944) had sent with his ambassadors to 
Egypt, obviously to finance the purchase of some commodities.*?! 
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The Book of the Eparch, compiled in the early tenth century for Constan- 
tinople, reveals that imperial dignitaries and powerful men in the city invested 
capital and used servants, slaves and guild members as straw men and proxies 
to infiltrate the guilds of silk garment merchants, raw silk merchants, silk yarn 
producers and silk cloth manufacturers. As a result they could participate in 
the collective purchase of imported raw silk, in the manufacture of silk textiles, 
and in the sale of silk cloth.5? However, the involvement of members among 
the Constantinopolitan elite in silk manufacture and trade differed from that 
of the provincial archontes at a later period, since it was not directly based on 
the produce of their rural estates. Moreover, they integrated within an existing 
production and marketing system without promoting it and, therefore, cannot 
be credited with a market-oriented approach. The market for silks was anyhow 
fairly limited at that time, and only expanded by the early eleventh century as 
a result of growing demand, as noted above. 

Emperor Alexios 1 strongly objected to the senatorial rank obtained before 
his reign by individuals not belonging to the empire's elite.5? The ‘aristocratic’ 
Comnenian regime is considered to have adhered to the elite’s professed ethos 
and anti-mercantile stand.5+ However, one should not mistake the opposition 
of Alexios I to the social and political promotion acquired by members of the 
middle social stratum with his attitude toward the latter's economic activity. 

The strict legislation of Andronikos 1 (r. 1183-1185) regarding shipwreck and 
salvage protecting cargo and ships cast ashore by storms has recently been 
labeled exceptional, since the Komnenoi were generally more concerned with 
the interests of their own family than with the welfare of Byzantine merchants 
and ship-owners.55 In fact, there is no reason to consider these concerns as 
contradictory. To be sure, the imperial authorities were mainly interested in 
the levy of taxes, rather than in the conduct of trade. It is simply implausible, 
though, that they were adverse or even indifferent to trading activities con- 
ducted by imperial subjects, a source of imperial revenue they were eager to 
exploit. This may be illustrated by imperial intervention to protect the inter- 
ests of Byzantine traders much earlier than the late thirteenth century. 
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In 192 Pisan and Genoese pirates attacked near Rhodes Venetian ships 
returning from Egypt, killing the Byzantine merchants and taking hold of 
the goods on board. Some of these belonged to the Emperor Isaac 11 Angelos, 
others to his brother the sebastokrator Alexios, the future Alexios 111, to the 
mystikos, a high ranking imperial official whose name is not mentioned, 
and to merchants, some of whom were the most important merchants of 
Constantinople. Emperor Isaac 11 demanded reparations from Pisa and Genoa 
and seized cash and goods belonging to Genoese and Pisan merchants trad- 
ing in Constantinople, in response to the pressure exerted by Byzantine mer- 
chants.° This was not the first time that an emperor or his wife invested capital 
in external trade, as noted above. The incident of 1192 reveals that high-ranking 
members of the Constantinopolitan elite also invested in trade with Egypt. 
Some of the purchased goods must have been spices, a large portion of which 
was clearly to be sold in Constantinople. The case implies that the seemingly 
absence of imperial regard for merchants and trade in the twelfth century may 
be safely ascribed to the negative attitude of the literary sources and to the 
paucity of evidence directly illustrating the elite's involvement in trade. 

The elite's investments attested in 1192 can have hardly been exceptional. 
They cast serious doubts upon the assertion that a new business group within 
the social elite of Constantinople emerged only around the mid-fourteenth 
century. It has been argued that this development was prompted mainly, if not 
entirely by Byzantine territorial losses in Asia Minor and the Balkans. The loss 
of their estates and power, so runs the argument, compelled large Byzantine 
landlords of these regions to find new sources of revenue in trade, shipping 
and banking in order to uphold their social and economic standing. Nicholas 
Oikonomides briefly dealt with the group in his study on business people 
in late Byzantine Constantinople and listed the surnames of elite families 
increasingly involved in trade and shipping from the mid-fourteenth century 
onward.57 Klaus-Peter Matschke approached the issue in a broader context 
and in more detail. He pointed to the participation of the elite in Thessalonike 
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both in trading and shipping, the latter already by the thirteenth century. In 
addition, he distinguished between members of the elite having connections 
with Italian businessmen, others gradually losing their landed property and 
engaging in business enterprises, and those who switched from naval warfare 
and piracy to maritime trade and transportation. This last group consisted 
of members of prominent families from Monemvasia, in the southeastern 
Peloponnese, who in the fourteenth century left their city and settled in 
Constantinople, headed by the Notaras and members of the leading families in 
the city, the Eudaimonoiannis, Sophianos and, with some delay, the Mamonas. 
These expatriates maintained their links with Monemvasia, were instrumen- 
tal in obtaining enlarged privileges for their city of origin and the immigrants 
in Constantinople in the reign of John V Palaiologos (r. 1367-1373), yet shifted 
their business focus toward the Black Sea. 

In addition to the influx from the provinces of the empire, Matschke points 
to Greek commercial and entrepreneurial forces from the islands of Chios and 
Crete, respectively ruled by Genoa and Venice, who settled in Constantinople 
and prompted the local Byzantine elite to relinquish its traditional social 
standards. The members of this elite engaged in business enterprises involv- 
ing partnership with Latins, leased the collection of Byzantine state taxes, and 
invested money in Genoese and Venetian state funds. The merchants of the 
Italian maritime powers, under growing pressure from the Turks, relinquished 
the subduing of local economic forces in favor of cooperation with Byzantine 
merchants in the broader Mediterranean economic context. The Byzantines, 
including members of the elite, became junior partners in that framework and 
adopted Western business practices. In sum, according to these interpreta- 
tions, external factors, namely territorial losses and the impact of Latin trade 
and shipping in the remaining Byzantine space, rather than internal devel- 
opments within the elite itself generated a re-orientation of the latter's eco- 
nomic activity and changed its social profile and outlook.5? On the other hand, 
Angeliki Laiou considers internal developments as decisive in that respect, 
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emphasizing the civil war in the empire that ended in 1354 as the factor depriv- 
ing many aristocratic families of their estates, while demographic processes 
and constant wars and invasions had made land unprofitable.°9 

The list of elite families engaging in business ventures compiled by 
Oikonomides calls for several remarks. It seems to suggest that all these fam- 
ilies were involved in trade or shipping in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury, whereas the extant Byzantine and Italian documentation illustrates the 
activity of some families only along that entire period. In fact, most surnames 
cited appear in a single document, the account book of the Venetian merchant 
Giacomo Badoer, active in Constantinople from 1436 to 1440.9? Two questions 
regarding these families have not been addressed so far: first, did they indeed 
own and lose estates in Asia Minor or the Balkans; secondly, if this was the 
case how, where and when, after being stripped of their landed assets, had 
they found capital to launch business enterprises. It is anyhow doubtful that a 
causal link could be established between the territorial losses incurred by aris- 
tocratic families and the emergence of a business group within the Byzantine 
elite of Constantinople around the mid-fourteenth century. 

The involvement of elite families from Monemvasia in the Constantino- 
politan economy provides an interesting perspective in that respect. It is likely 
that large landlords in Byzantine Morea promptly responded in the early 
thirteenth century to growing demand and new export opportunities by pro- 
moting the intensification of oil production in their region. They practiced a 
market-oriented raising of livestock and must have furthered the extension of 
viticulture and the production of high-grade Monemvasia wine, called ‘mal- 
vasia’ by Westerners, the success and wide diffusion of which began in the 
early thirteenth century and is well attested by the first half of the fourteenth 
century.®! The three archontes of Monemvasia representing their city around 
the mid-thirteenth century were among these large landowners. Their social 
ascendancy was based on landed estates in Laconia, as evidenced by the agree- 
ment they concluded with William 11 of Villehardouin, prince of Frankish 
Morea. Their property rights were confirmed by Emperor Michael vu after 
the Byzantine recovery of the region in 1262.9? Somewhat later the families 
invested revenue from their estates in maritime trade, shipping, and piracy in 
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the Aegean. Indeed, after the Byzantine recovery of Monemvasia in 1262 the city 
became a base from which pirates operated in the eastern Mediterranean.® 

It is likely that the members of the three Monemvasiot families who settled 
in Constantinople invested some revenue from landed estates in the Byzantine 
Peloponnese in the initial trade ventures they launched in the capital. Their 
move to Constantinople was not induced by foreign conquest or the loss of 
estates. Rather, the extension of Venetian economic domination in the west- 
ern Aegean gradually reduced the profitability of business conducted by the 
landlords of Byzantine Morea. One aspect of that process was the Venetian 
protectionist policy and the competing production of wine in Crete, which 
increasingly affected the export of Monemvasia wine in the course of the 
fourteenth century.9^ Monemvasiot expatriates may have furthered the export 
of Monemvasia wine to Constantinople and the Black Sea. Yet, significantly, 
their business operations were centered in the capital and directed toward 
that region, rather than toward their city of origin, as noted earlier.© In short, 
capital yielded by rural estates in the province was partly shifted toward other 
areas and other businesses unconnected with these same estates, because 
these investments offered more lucrative prospects. They included short and 
medium-range supply of foodstuffs to Constantinople, the farming of state 
tax collection, and investments in Genoese and Venetian state funds, none 
of which competed with Italian long-distance trade and shipping.96 One may 
wonder whether the same pattern could explain the origin of the resources 
and the commercial ventures of the supposedly new business group among 
the elite of Constantinople. Despite wars and incursions, it is doubtful that 
land had become unprofitable and capital investments were therefore diverted 
to other sectors of the economy, as has been claimed. Landed estates clearly 
remained valuable in the Peloponnese and members of the elite were eager to 
obtain or enlarge them, although the region suffered from repeated Turkish 
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incursions from the second half of the fourteenth century.®” It is likely that this 
was also the case in other Byzantine provinces. 

Byzantine sources provide some precisely dated, yet sparse information 
regarding the Byzantine elite’s involvement in business in the fourteenth and 
first half of the fifteenth century.8? However, the bulk of evidence is culled from 
western sources. The Italian documentation bearing on trade and shipping in 
Byzantium in earlier centuries is far more limited. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
the information it yields regarding members of the Byzantine elite engaged in 
business ventures is extremely poor. The evidence regarding the leading fami- 
lies of Monemvasia involved in trade and shipping in the thirteenth century 
comes almost entirely from western sources, yet there is no similar informa- 
tion for Constantinople. Given the paucity of documentation, one may won- 
der whether the Constantinopolitan elite refrained from business ventures 
before the mid-fourteenth century, as generally argued. The trade investments 
of some individuals positioned at the highest ranks of the elite in 192, men- 
tioned above, seem to contradict that assumption. The loss of their goods led 
to diplomatic negotiations between the empire and two western maritime 
powers. The incident is only known thanks to the chance survival of some 
documents dealing with it in western archives. This recalls the chance survival 
of evidence regarding Kalomodios, a banker and merchant of lower social rank 
who had amassed a large fortune, apparently in long-distance trade. His activi- 
ties are only known from a Byzantine source because his arrest and the confis- 
cation of his property in 1200 created serious turmoil in the capital.®° No other 
Constantinopolitan merchant of his rank and period is known by name. 

The arguments I have adduced above strongly support the following recon- 
struction. Large provincial landowners, merchants and carriers, attentive to 
social changes and to growing and more diversified demand from the early 
eleventh century, were the first to respond to market incentives within the 
empire. The elite sponsored the market-oriented growing and sale of rural 
produce from its estates before 1204. By extension, some members of the pro- 
vincial elite engaged as entrepreneurs in the manufacturing of silk textiles, 
primarily though not exclusively based on raw silk from their own estates, and 
sold the finished products. Investments in trade and shipping by members of 
the Constantinopolitan elite, despite their proclaimed social ethos, are doc- 
umented by the late twelfth century. They must have resumed shortly after 
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the Byzantine recovery of Constantinople in 1261. In the fourteenth century 
expatriate members of the elite from Monemvasia initially financed their busi- 
ness ventures in Constantinople with revenue from rural exploitation. This 
may have also been the pattern contributing to the growing participation of 
Constantinople’s elite in trade and shipping, in connection with the increas- 
ing role of the city in transit trade."? It would seem, therefore, that there was 
no emergence of a new business group among the Constantinopolitan elite in 
the mid-fourteenth century. Rather, the business involvement of members of 
the Byzantine élite from that period onward simply appears to be better docu- 
mented, both by western sources and by Byzantine authors, who had willfully 
overlooked it until then. 

The more abundant documentation of western origin or preserved in 
the West not only projects a skewed perspective of the Byzantine elite’s 
involvement in the market economy from the eleventh century onward. The 
chance survival of a few western notary charters recording transactions in 
Byzantine rural produce and the absence of corresponding Byzantine docu- 
mentation has resulted in an overrating of the Italians’ role in the empire’s 
trade and, more generally, of their impact on the empire’s economy in the 
late eleventh and twelfth century. This view has still been upheld in a recent 
study describing the Italians as the initiators of large-scale exports of oil 
from the Peloponnese in the twelfth century, Byzantine merchants adopting 
their practices." On the whole, though, the impact of the Italians upon the 
Byzantine economy has been gradually downgraded over the last forty years or 
so. Nevertheless some still consider that they spearheaded the quickening of 
trade in the empire,” yet this development was already underway when they 
were granted commercial privileges from the late eleventh century onward. 
The sources examined above suggest that the Italians integrated within the 
Byzantine economy at the juncture of the market-oriented exploitation of 
rural resources and an already dynamic supply system feeding the empire's 
urban markets.?? 
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The paucity of data regarding the contribution of Byzantine merchants and 
ships to the empire’s maritime trade in the late eleventh and twelfth century 
prevents any reliable assessment of the Italian contribution in that frame- 
work. In terms of available resources and shipping tonnage none of the Italian 
maritime powers could have competed with the empire’s traders and mari- 
time carriers at that stage "3 It is undeniable, though, that the Italians’ share in 
the empire’s internal and external trade and shipping increased substantially 
in the twelfth century,” and that their activity stimulated rural production 
and trade in rural produce in various regions of the empire "8 The pace of that 
growth accelerated after 1261. The larger and more dynamic demand clearly 
induced growing numbers of the Byzantine elite to invest in trade and shipping. 

Finally, we have to address the contention that Turkish pressure strength- 
ened cooperation between Italian and Byzantine merchants and that the 
Italians willingly ceded a share of their business to Byzantine subjects in that 
connection. It is obvious that cooperation between large Byzantine land- 
lords and Italian merchants buying their produce began well before the mid- 
fourteenth century, as noted earlier. In addition, Byzantine merchants and 
ship operators supplied a large portion of the local infrastructure and logis- 
tics of short and medium-range trade and shipping, without which the 
operation of long-distance trans-Mediterranean commerce would have been 
impossible. There is no reason to assume, therefore, that there was any Turkish 
impact in that respect. 

The Byzantine elite’s approach to the market economy and its involvement 
in the latter’s operation is poorly documented over a long period. Only par- 
ticular circumstances account for the survival of some important evidence 
from the eleventh and twelfth centuries in that respect. The relationship of the 
Byzantine elite to the market economy becomes more visible from the mid- 
fourteenth century onward, because the sources are more abundant. However, 
since these are mostly western, they fail to reflect accurately the elite’s attitudes 
and activities. The recourse to circumstantial evidence is therefore indispens- 
able. It allows for a more balanced assessment of these issues and provides 
some new insights into their evolution. 
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CHAPTER 7 
George of Trebizond, Renaissance Libertarian? 


James Hankins 


It is not easy to find a place for George of Trebizond in the history of Western 
political thought. The narratives constructed by modern authorities on the 
Renaissance period emphasize themes like the revival of ancient political 
thought, civic humanism, republican liberty, Machiavellian political realism, 
the rise of the state and the idea of sovereignty, the emergence of utopianism, 
the Reformation's attack on the ecclesiastical polity, Erastianism and the 
development of resistance theory, the struggle between constitutionalism and 
absolutism.! The most interesting political ideas in George's writings do not 
check any of those boxes. He sometimes earns a footnote for his claim that the 
Venetian mixed constitution had its source in Plato's Laws, a text he was the 
first to translate into Latin.? But for the most part his political thought has been 
completely neglected.? In part this may be because his most striking positions 
are hidden in a few chapters of his extended, three-book rant against Plato 
and the latter's malign influence on Christian civilization, the Comparatio 
philosophorum Aristotelis et Platonis (1457/58), available today only in a few 
manuscripts and in a single, corrupt edition of 1523.4 But mostly, I believe, he 
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has been neglected because his ideas about liberty and cosmopolitanism are 
too far out of the mainstream of Renaissance political thought, or what is per- 
ceived as the mainstream. Recent studies of liberty in the Renaissance empha- 
size the role of the ‘non-domination’ model of liberty in Renaissance republics: 
liberty as equalization of political power among citizens. Recent studies of 
empire in the Renaissance focus on the dynamics of imperial expansion, the 
elaboration of imperial ideologies and the justification of empire. George's 
model of personal liberty bears a closer resemblance to that of classical liber- 
alism or even libertarianism than it does to the ‘non-domination’ model. And 
his advocacy of cosmopolitan empire is founded on arguments quite different 
from those of either ancient or modern theorists of universal government." 
Moreover, no one could call mainstream the actual empire George envisaged, 
which involved a future, providentially destined alliance between an Ottoman 
universal monarchy and the Roman Catholic Church. Perhaps all this does, in 
fact, make George sound marginal. My argument here, however, is not that he 
was typical, but that he was prophetic. 
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Prince (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012). 

7 The Renaissance period has not attracted much interest from historians of cosmopolitanism. 
There are a few remarks in Derek Heater, World Citizenship and Government: Cosmopolitan 
Ideas in the History of Western Political Thought (New York: St. Martins, 1996), 48-52 (chiefly 
on Erasmus and Lipsius). 
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Let's begin with George's cosmopolitanism. The longest discussion of this sub- 
ject occurs in Chapter u of Book 111 of the Comparatio.§ There George is elabo- 
rating his obsessive theme that Plato in his life and thought always favored 
what was contra naturam and therefore morally wrong, destructive or impos- 
sible. In Book 111 George provides an extended refutation of Plato's Laws. 
Plato claims (according to George) that his ideal city, Magnesia, will be happy 
and eternal. George argues that it will in fact be miserable and short-lived if 
it follows Plato's prescriptions for a closed, authoritarian, hierarchical, static, 
inward-looking, and deeply conservative society. George prefers societies that 
are the opposite: open, meritocratic, dynamic, militant, cosmopolitan, and 
wealth-producing. 

What seems to have set George off in particular was a passage at the end of 
Book vii! of the Laws (850b-c) where Plato declares that resident aliens may 
come to Magnesia and engage in trade, but they can't stay longer than twenty 
years. Children of resident aliens can only be craftsmen and also are limited 
to twenty years' residence after reaching their fifteenth year. In other passages 
Plato prohibits them from engaging in politics, teaching, or intermarrying with 
the local population. Plato's legislation is meant presumably to prevent the 
citizen body from being infected with foreign ideas and to prevent foreigners 
from ever constituting a faction within the city? 

George's praise of cosmopolitanism begins with an impassioned attack on 
these laws, an attack whose fervor surely springs from George's own experience 
asan alien in foreign cities. Indeed he was doubly an alien, since his family had 
immigrated to Venetian Crete from Trebizond, and he later immigrated as a 
young man to Italy from Crete, where he had considerable difficulty overcom- 
ing prejudice against his foreign origins, even within the mainland Venetian 
empire.!° George's attack on Plato’s immigration laws took the line that they 
were simply impractical. No immigrants would go to Magnesia as a resident 
aliens if they were going to be prohibited from participating in politics, mili- 
tary and cultural life, no matter how long they lived there, and if they would 
not be allowed to put down roots, become citizens, and better themselves and 
the lives of their children. Furthermore, since native citizens of Magnesia will 
be prohibited from taking part in crafts and trade, all such business will be 


Comparatio 1523, sign. Q8v-R4v. 
For an overview of Plato's late political theory see George Klosko, The Development of 
Plato's Political Theory (London: Methuen, 1986); for more recent perspectives see 
Christopher Bobonich, Platos Laws: A Critical Guide (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010). 

10 X Monfasani, George of Trebizond, passim. 
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missing from the city. Who will do these jobs if there are no resident aliens 
to do them, especially as they have been branded by Plato as low-status jobs? 
How can a city survive without crafts, how can it prosper without foreign 
trade? Furthermore, Plato placed all agricultural labor on the backs of slaves; 
citizens were to engage in farming only in supervisory roles. This means that 
Magnesian citizen-soldiers will not acquire the toughness and endurance that 
makes the best soldiers; their military training won't amount to more than 
play, field exercises. They won't be able to survive the rigors of real campaign- 
ing. There won't be a Magnesian Regulus to leave his plow and fight in the 
legions; there will be no rugged farmer-soldiers like the Athenian hoplites in 
its phalanx. Magnesia will be impoverished, rustic and unable to defend itself 
against rich and powerful predators. 

George adds an interesting bioclimatological argument, derived ultimately 
from Hippocrates," that it is environment, not genetics, that makes one 
truly belong to a particular place. "Everyone is by nature a citizen of the city 
where he was born.” Those who are born and live for long periods in a country 
acquire corporeal complexions and a character from that country's physical 
situation and climate; their piety and their souls will have been shaped by the 
local religion. A resident alien born and bred in Magnesia will be as much a 
Magnesian as a child of citizen parents. This idea of natural citizenship, which 
George admits is contrary to the nativist prejudices of classical Greece — not 
just to Plato's Laws — is the basis of his argument for a kind of cosmopolitan- 
ism. Nativism — restricting citizen rights to the children of citizen parents — is 
unjust because it treats natural citizens as aliens, even those who have much 
to contribute to the commonwealth. George uses his own experience as an 
example. Despite the fact that his great-grandfather had emigrated to Crete 
from Trebizond, a successor state of the Byzantine empire in the Black Sea, 
he, George, never seemed to see that city in his dreams or 'any Cappadocian 
monster' (Typhoeus?), but often dreamed, sleeping and awake, of the city of 
Crete where he was born (probably Candia), its walls, gates, forum, temples, 
port, and buildings. 


Wouldn't he therefore be highly unjust if someone used his laws to push 
me out [of Candia] as a Pontine and barbarous man, or as a Scythian or 
Thracian, an alien to all virtue, as the proverb says?!” 


11 See especially his treatise On Airs, Waters and Places for many observations about the 
effects of climate on a person's complexional nature and character. 

12 Comparatio 1523, sign. Rir-v: "Non igitur iniquissimus esset, si quis me inde quasi 
Ponticum atque barbarum hominem aut Scytam aut Tracem a virtute penitus, ut pro- 
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Whatever his family’s remote origins, he was obviously now a man of high 
culture; he shouldn't be classed with rude barbarians from the Black Sea; he 
should be accepted anywhere because of his merits. 

Here George gestures towards a justice argument for cosmopolitanism, 
applying to a different context the standard humanist argument in favor of 
meritocracy and against hereditary right.! Virtue should be rewarded, what- 
ever its origins. Butthe real focus of his argument for open societies and the free 
movement of talented individuals is a politically realist one. Cosmopolitanism 
is good because it makes states powerful. The great example from antiquity is 
Rome. George praises the Romans for including ever-widening populations of 
foreigners within the ranks of its citizens. The practice went back to Romulus, 
whom George compares favorably to Plato for his inclusiveness. While Plato 
keeps foreigners at arm's length, Romulus was much wiser than doctus Plato, 
and much more successful: 


Witness the city of Rome and the Roman People itself, whose wealth 
equaled the wealth of the whole world, above all because they willingly 
gave foreigners citizenship. For Romulus, its founder, having laid its 
foundations, immediately opened it up as an asylum in imitation of the 
archaic Greeks, and summoned not only the innocent but the guilty. Then 
he did not abuse as slaves his neighbors that he had defeated in war, but 
destroyed their towns and compelled them to immigrate to Rome, where 
he offered them exactly the same rights as his own citizens. ... [Romulus] 
not only had the humanity to grant liberty to defeated enemies, whom 
by the law of nations he might have reduced to slavery, but even with the 
utmost goodwill gave them citizenship.!^ 


verbio dicitur, alienum, legibus suis extruderet?" Pontines are peoples from the Black 
Sea, part of the region northeast of classical Greece which the Greeks imagined to be 
populated by barbarous peoples such as the Scythians and Thracians. George perhaps 
thought his dream probative because of the ancient medical doctrine that a 'synkrimatic' 
dream revealed one's true nature. So the dream shows that George is really a Cretan, not 
a Pontine; the detail that George had not seen a 'Cappadocian monster' indicates that 
his dream was healthy, not diseased. See Steven M. Oberhelman, "The Diagnostic Dream 
in Ancient Medical Theory and Practice," Bulletin of the History of Medicine 61, 1 (Spring 
1987): 47—60. 

13 Fora useful anthology of texts, see Albert Rabil, Jr., Knowledge, Goodness and Power: The 
Debate over Nobility among Quattrocento Italian Humanists (Binghamton NY: MRTS, 1991). 
Andrea Robiglio is currently finishing a monograph on this tradition of thought. 

14 Comparatio 1523, sign. Riv—Rar: "Testis est urbs Roma ipseque populus Romanus, cuius 
opes non alia re magis orbis terrarum opibus exequatae sunt quam quod peregrinos ultro 
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Hence it was that Romulus’ laws subjected all the world to Rome, while Plato’s 
had never held sway over even the smallest clod of earth (ne glebula quidem). 
Romulus’ laws “made all of Italy into one city.” This inclusive attitude to citi- 
zenship in the end made Rome wealthy and enduring. Indeed, by Augustus’ 
time the Romans had 


made all the world one city — and why? So that its wealth and resources 
might grow and so that its empire might last the longer, since everyone 
was well-disposed to the Roman Empire as though it were their oan 


Because “no man felt himself to be a foreigner” in Rome, Rome attracted the 
loyalty necessary to maintain a great empire. Men found advancement in the 
Roman Empire based on their good fortune ( felicitas) and their virtue (vir- 
tus); even men from far-off Spain could become emperors if they were worthy. 
Rome remained a great empire so long as virtue was rewarded without dis- 
crimination (communiter). Cosmopolitanism made the Romans great; but it 
was their tendency to nativism, their habit of closing the polis to foreign talent, 
that brought an end to the free city-states of Greece at the end of the classi- 
cal era.!6 A fortiori Plato's strict nativist criteria for citizen rights would doom 
Magnesia to failure. 

Even more striking is George's praise of the Ottoman Turks — Christian 
Europe's great geopolitical rival — for the cosmopolitan empire they had 
founded. The reason why the power of the Turks had grown so great so quickly, 
says George, is that they did not distinguish between Italians and Greeks and 
Scythians, or even between Thessalians and Epirotes or Thracians. In other 
words, they included even barbarians in their empire; they did not make 


ciuitatem donabant. Romulus enim conditor statim fundamentis iactis, veteres imitatus 
graecos, asylum aperuit, nec innocentes solum, verum etiam noxios convocabat. Deinde 
bello victis finitimis, non quasi servis abusus est, sed Romam migrare coactis, oppidis 
eorum dirutis, idem omnino ius praestitit quod et civibus suis.... Hic [Romulus] supera- 
tos etiam hostes et iure gentium in seruitutem redactos, non libertatem solum humaniter, 
sed ciuitatem quoque summa ex benignitate donabat." 

15 Comparatio 1523, sign. R2v: "Totum orbem unam ciuitatem fecerunt, cur? Ut et opes 
crescerent, et diutius imperium perduraret, cum omnes romano imperio tamquam suo 
afficerentur.” Compare Aelius Aristides, Encomium Romae, in Charles A. Behr, trans., 
P. Aelius Aristides: The Complete Works, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1981-86), 80: “You Romans 
govern throughout the whole inhabited world as if in a single city" For Trebizond's debt 
here to Aelius Aristides, see below. 

16 The comparison between Rome's mastery of the art of empire and the Greeks’ failure is 
again based on Aristides' Encomium Romae, in The Complete Works, trans. Behr, 81-85. 
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distinctions of status between barbarians and those who claimed to be civi- 
lized. We Europeans (says George) talk about this one being born free, that one 
a slave; we say this one is of noble birth, that one of unknown origin; this one 
of citizen birth, that one of foreign origin. 


Not so with the Turks: they say that all alike are human beings (homi- 
nes), and make no difference between man and man, except differences 
of virtue.!” 


It’s true they persecute Christians, but that is only because they consider the 
practice of their impious religion as a mark of virtue; that is why they perse- 
cute us Christians, for the vice of impiety, and this constitutes the only just 
reason for us to hate them. Thus the only limit on cosmopolitanism George 
recognizes is religious: the only persons rightly excluded from full participa- 
tion in the state are those who participate in an impious cult. The Ottomans 
were mistaken in believing Islam the true religion, but correct to regard the 
practice of a false cult in se as vicious and therefore a grounds for exclusion 
from citizen rights. 

This created a dilemma. George professed to admire the cosmopolitan 
Ottoman Empire more than any contemporary Western state. But of course 
the Ottomans were Muslims, followers of what George, like other late medi- 
eval Christians, regarded as a heretical sect of Christianity. The only solution 
would be for them to convert to true, Roman Christianity, and this is precisely 
what George set about to accomplish. He had himself appointed a missionary 
to the Ottoman court and set out for Constantinople in 1466, hoping to con- 
vert the Sultan, Mehmed 11, to Roman Christianity.!® His apologetic tool would 
be Aristotelianism, the divinely-inspired philosophy that had kept Roman 
Christianity from theological corruption and, as Thomas Aquinas had argued, 
was ideally suited to convert infidels to the truth. His task would be all the easier 
as Mehmed was already an Aristotelian philosopher-king. Once the great Turk 
was a Catholic too, God would see to it that he would achieve world dominion 
and become the Autocrat of all nations. The best of all human governments 
would then come at last, with the true religion, Roman Christianity, embraced 
by a just, cosmopolitan ruler steeped in the true philosophy of Aristotle.!? 


17 Comparatio 1523, sign. Rar: "Turci non sic, sed omnes ita dicunt homines esse, ut nullam 
differentiam inter hominem et hominem faciant, nisi uirtutis." 

18 See Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 131-32, 184—94. 

19 On George’s mission see Texts CXL111-v in Monfasani, ed., Trapezuntiana, 491—574. 
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George’s mission to the Turks will inevitably seem a lunatic project to us 
moderns, and it must have also aroused scorn or amusement in the court of 
the sultan. But although it is unlikely that George ever obtained the interview 
he sought with the Great Turk, the plan would not have seemed so impractical 
to contemporary Christians as it does to us. The idea of converting a nation 
to Roman Christianity by converting its rulers had plenty of precedents in 
Christian history, beginning with Constantine the Great, the founder of the 
Christian empire, and continuing through Clovis the Frank, St. Stephen of 
Hungary, Recared the Visigoth and others.?? St. Francis of Assisi himself had 
been the model for attempts to convert Islamic rulers to Christianity. And only 
a few years before Pope Pius 11 had famously written his Letter to Mahomet in 
which he too tried to argue the sultan out of his Muslim beliefs.?! 

It is clear that George's cosmopolitanism is a different animal from what 
moderns think of as cosmopolitanism. In fact it doesn't fit neatly into either 
ancient philosophical or modern political taxonomies of cosmopolitanism.?? 
It does resemble superficially certain anti-establishment attitudes of the 
founder of Cynicism, Diogenes of Sinope,?? who according to Diogenes 
Laertius used to “mock good birth and reputation and all such distinctions, 
calling them the cosmetics (prokosmemata) of vice. The only right polity was 
that bounded by the cosmos" (Lives of the Philosophers, 6.72, my trans.). "When 
asked what polis he came from, Diogenes answered that he was a citizen of the 


20 George himself, addressing Mehmed 11 in On the Eternal Glory of the Autocrat, 
(Trapezuntiana, 495), discussed how the Goths had converted to Christianity (in its 
heretical Arian form) and were rewarded by Providence with the conquest of Rome. But, 
warned George, when they failed to convert to Roman Catholicism they were quickly 
wiped out. 

21 See James Hankins, “Renaissance Crusaders: Humanist Crusade Literature in the Age of 
Mehmed 11,” in id., Humanism and Platonism in the Italian Renaissance, 2 vols. (Rome: 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2003-2004), 1: 293-424 at 319-320. 

22 For ancient cosmopolitanism in general see Anthony A. Long, "The Concept of the 
Cosmopolitan in Greek and Roman Thought,’ Daedalus 137, 3 (Summer 2008): 50-58; 
for a detailed account of Cynic cosmopolitanism see John Moles, “The Cynics,’ in 
The Cambridge History of Greek and Roman Political Thought, eds. Christopher Rowe 
and Malcolm Schofield (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 419-34; for 
typologies of modern ideological cosmopolitanism, see Pauline Kleingeld and Eric 
Brown, “Cosmopolitanism,” The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Fall 2013 Edition), 
Edward N. Zalta (ed.), forthcoming URL = «http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2013/ 
entries/cosmopolitanism/». 

23 ` Sinope, interestingly, is a port city on the Black Sea, only about 500 km west of Trebizond, 
and like Trebizond a place where Greeks mingled with ‘barbarian’ peoples; Diogenes too 
lived as a resident alien in more civilized cities such as Athens and Corinth. 
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cosmos” (kosmopolites; ibid., 6.63). Diogenes emphasized that men were equal 
by nature (physis) and that status distinctions were purely a matter of nomos, 
artificial customs and laws. George's attempts to destabilize nativist prejudice 
and assert the claims of virtue, natural citizenship and common humanity 
look a bit like Cynic positions, but George certainly did not share the Cynics, 
aggressive primitivism, contempt for law and culture, and hostility to partici- 
pation in politics and the economy. 

Nor does George’s position appear to owe much to the cosmopolitanism of 
the Stoics. George does not appeal to moral universalism, natural law, cosmic 
citizenship, the transcendence of civic and ethnic boundaries by philosophic 
wisdom, or any of the usual Stoic arguments for cosmopolitanism. It is highly 
probable, to be sure, that George had encountered the famous cosmopolitan 
dictum, that the cosmos is a single city to which all gods and men belonged, 
in the pages of some Stoic writer or other.24 But the more likely source for the 
cosmopolitan sentiments he expressed (as quoted above) is one that is named 
explicitly in the Comparatio itself, namely a speech of Aelius Aristides, the sec- 
ond-century AD sophist, known as the Encomium Romae.?5 

In this speech, indeed, we find, worked out in much greater detail than in 
George's Comparatio, a theory of cosmopolitan empire that must have been the 
inspiration for George's. Aristides praises the Roman empire for "govern[ing] 
throughout the whole inhabited world as if in a single city" (80). Rome mani- 
fests “a great and fair equality between the weak and powerful, obscure and 
famous, poor and rich and noble." The Romans had mastered the art of empire 
in ways the Greeks of the classical period had never managed to do. The latter 
had failed because they didn't know how to include their subject cities in the 
benefits of empire; instead they exploited and tyrannized them. 


Although their possessions were minute, for example border lands and 
allotments, they could not even preserve these through their inexperi- 
ence and inability in government, since they neither led their cities with 


24 Possible sources for the dictum are Cicero's Laws 1.7.23, and De finibus 3.62 (Cicero is 
speaking as a Stoic in both passages); less plausibly Philo, On the Creation of the Universe 
3 or Plutarch, On the Fortune of Alexander (Moralia 329a—b). 

25  Seenn.15and 16 above. The translations below are Behr's; the citations are to the pages of 
his translation, cited in n. 15. For a Greek text and commentary see Francesca Fontanella, 
ed., Elio Aristide: A Roma (Pisa: Edizioni della Normale, 2007). On Aristides's Encomium 
Romae, see Laurent Pernot, "Aelius Aristides and Rome,” in Aelius Aristides between Greece, 
Rome and the Gods, ed. William V. Harris and Brooke Holmes (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 175-201. 
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generosity nor were able to hold them firmly, being at the same time 
oppressive and weak (85). 


But the Romans had acquired vast experience of rule because of the enor- 
mous size of their empire, and they understood that the way to preserve it 
was through equal justice for all and by giving Roman citizenship to the best 
element in each city: 


Everywhere you have made citizens all those who are the more accom- 
plished, noble and powerful people, even if they retain their native affini- 
ties, while the remainder you have made subjects and governed (85). 


You Romans knew that your empire would be the greater if you made the virtu- 
ous partners in government, “giving freedom and self-rule to the best of them” 
(94). “You classify no one as a foreigner in respect of any service which he is 
capable of performing and which needs to be done" (89). 


And in your pride you have not made [Rome] admired by giving no one 
else a share of it, but you have sought a citizen body worthy of it, and you 
have caused the word “Roman” to belong not to a city, but to be the name 
of a sort of common race, and this not one out of all the races, but a bal- 
ance to all the remaining ones..... Your governance is universal and like 
that of a single city.... and [thus] there has arisen a single harmonious 
government which has embraced all men (86-87). 


George clearly derives from Aristides the concept of universal empire run by a 
transnational elite of virtue. Yet George does contribute a couple elements of 
his own to the picture. One is to connect the growing wealth of Rome with the 
removal of trade barriers between cities; Aristides had attributed the universal 
splendor of the empire's cities to the generous distribution of Rome’s wealth by 
the emperor. Another was the power-oriented, almost Machiavellian character 
of George's argument — that openness to merit whatever its source makes a 
country stronger and better able to compete among rival states than artificial 
social hierarchies or nativist prejudice. This instrumentalist style of argumen- 
tation is missing in Aristides. 

George's argument from political realism is indeed one that would fit awk- 
wardly in the toolkit either of the ancient Stoics or of Aristides. His ideal of 
a cosmopolitan empire also fails to fit neatly in the taxonomy of modern 
cosmopolitanisms. Modern theorists who advocate one-world government 
generally reject imperialism (atleast in name), favoring consensual and demo- 
cratic world institutions. Modern ‘moral’ cosmopolitans focus on subjects like 
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universal human rights and justice, the need for cooperation to prevent envi- 
ronmental disasters, or the nature and degree of one’s duty to aid foreigners 
who are suffering.?6 Even so, George shares enough common ground with 
modern cosmopolitans, especially in his emphasis on inclusiveness, universal 
human nature, and equal treatment for persons of foreign origins, to identify 
him as their forerunner. Direct influence of George on later cosmopolitans is 
of course improbable. But George’s arguments and illustrations disclose the 
nature of the audience he appeals to: educated members of mercantile oli- 
garchies, itinerant intellectuals, and international clerical elites. The discovery 
of a receptive audience in the commercialized world of the Renaissance for a 
vision of a less parochial international order, as well as his vivid demonstra- 
tion of the incompatibility between Plato’s illiberal politics and the dynamism 
of contemporary Italian city states, surely qualifies George as some sort of 
prophet of cosmopolitanism. 


Nevertheless, it risks anachronism to apply the label of classical liberal or lib- 
ertarian to George’s brand of cosmopolitanism. This is not to say that there 
are no analogies with modern libertarian positions. Most contemporary lib- 
ertarians advocate open borders and a free international labor market, prefer 
meritocracy to closed elites, and criticize governments that reserve economic 
privileges for favored groups or individuals. Modern libertarians would surely 
be sympathetic to George's view that the removal of political barriers to the 
economic activity of individuals and states leads to prosperity. One may be 
permitted to doubt, however, whether George's grand solution to the problems 
of nativism, economic particularism and closed elites - an Ottoman empire 
imposing Roman Catholic orthodoxy — would have been warmly embraced by 
a Friedrich Hayek or a Robert Nozick. In fact, as is well known, the rise of clas- 
sical liberalism at the end of the seventeenth century was motivated in part 
by an increasingly urgent need to separate religious and political authority.?’ 
Such attitudes lay beyond George's horizon. 

The case is much stronger for placing George's arguments for personal 
liberty under the rubric of classical liberal and libertarian positions. The key 


26 For an overview of issues and concerns in modern cosmopolitanism (a huge academic 
industry), see Garrett Wallace Brown and David Held, eds., The Cosmopolitan Reader 
(Cambridge: Polity Press, 2010). 

27 Especially insightful is John Marshall, John Locke, Toleration and Early Enlightenment 
Culture: Religious Intolerance and Arguments for Religious Tolerance in Early Modern and 
Early Enlightenment’ Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006). 
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passage where George lays out his views on the subject is found in Chapter 
12 of Book 111 of the Comparatio.?? Here too he is criticizing the Laws for its 
hostility to social mobility and its prejudice against growth. Plato’s Magnesia 
is designed to lock people and their descendants permanently into fixed eco- 
nomic classes, without the possibility of ever rising or falling from one’s status. 
His polity is meant to be sustainable, in one sense of that word: its popula- 
tion is fixed at 5040 hearths; it is not allowed to become larger or wealthier. If 
growth begins to occur, steps are taken to control the population (a one-child 
policy?), or colonies are sent out so as to dispose of the excess citizenry. Plato 
thinks such measures will keep the city stable and happy. George disagrees. In 
his view, the larger, wealthier, and more powerful a city is, the better chance 
it has of surviving and flourishing, just as bodies survive the longest that try 
to achieve their maximum size. Plato’s view that bigger cities have more civil 
unrest is historically uninformed, says George. And if money is the sinews of 
the state, where, Plato (George asks), is that money going to come from, since 
you've forbidden your citizens to engage in commerce (mercatura)? It's com- 
mercial activity that generates private wealth and therefore public revenue 
(vectigalia). You won't be able to hire foreign soldiers (and we remember that 
George is writing in the great age of the condottieri) and your own soldiers will 
be too soft to fight, since they won't be allowed to go far from the city on cam- 
paigns and their training will be confined to gymnasia. 

In fact, says George, establishing permanent economic classes based on pos- 
session of fixed allotments of landed property, thus forbidding social mobility, 
will not make Plato's polity stable; it will have the opposite effect. It will lead 
to sedition and hostility among classes. Relationships of mutual help - the 
cement of social relations — and an ethic of public service cannot form unless 
there is some possibility of improving one's status. 


When you [Plato] create great inequalities between income groups and 
make that inequality permanent and unchanging, you take away all good 
will both between the classes and towards the commonwealth. How 
could the lower class possibly embrace the higher in love, especially 
when it is quite certain that it cannot legally enrich itself by its labor and 
ascend to a higher class? How will an order which is rich in perpetuity 
non contemn and despise an order which is always poor, and always will 
be poor? And what man will serve the commonwealth when he knows 
he is prevented by law from rising to a higher station even if he is a man 


28 Comparatio 1523, sign. RAv-R8r. 
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of great ability, even if he willingly undergoes perils, toils and vigils and 
other difficult tasks [for the state |??9 


This passage exposes the underlying reason why, in George's view, Plato's legis- 
lation is bound to fail. Men have a natural disposition to social mobility. They 
will always try to improve their position in a polity, either by their wits (inge- 
nium) or by rendering splendid services to the state. Plato’s solution to this 
natural desire for recognition is to hand out public honors to the best citizens. 
But this, says George, just shows Plato’s ignorance of what real human nature 
is like. Plato says that the desire for wealth is foolish; the wise desire honor. 
George replies that the desire for wealth is simply human. Honors without 
emoluments are empty. Ambitious people want more than medals and magis- 
tracies. They want a real rise in status, “but you, [Plato], allow no silver, no gold, 
no fine clothes or other precious things to be held by private persons."?? Public 
honors are all very well, but men seek security along with honor and they seek 
to secure the future of their families too. Men are not worker bees, answering 
blindly the orders of superiors. They are fully rational, which means they think 
and plan for the future and for that of their families. They understand that 
wealth and status are a way to secure the future. 


Men are driven by a kind of appetite to produce [or procure] wealth 
both for themselves and their children, and since man is an animal com- 
posed of body and soul, legislators will value bodily welfare too, if they 
are wise. Thus at nature’s command the soul grows in newborn children 
and is made capable of handling affairs more effectively. But if we are not 
allowed to look after ourselves and our relations, if our labor brings us 
no private benefit, the soul is cast down and made effeminate, and ulti- 
mately is reduced to a mere counterfeit of its nature. This appetite must 
not therefore be pulled out by the roots. It is not right nor possible to strip 
souls of considerations of private utility; nor is it in the least profitable. 


29 Ibid., R6r: “Nam cum permagnam inequalitatem censuum facias, eamque immobilem ac 
perpetuam statuas, omnem beniuolentiam ordinum et inter se et ad rem publicam tollis. 
Qui enim poterit fieri ut inferior in censu ordo superiorem amore complectatur, praeser- 
tim cum certior sit non posse legibus ditior laboribus suis fieri, ac ad maiorem censum 
conscendere, aut quomodo ditior in perpetuum ordo eum qui est semperque futurus 
pauper sit non contemnat atque aspernetur? Rem publicam uero quis colet cuius legibus 
nec si ingenio pollet, nec si libentius pericula suscipiat, labores subeat, vigilias ceteraque 
ardua perpetiatur, ad maiora euasurum se sciat?" 

30 Ibid: *...tu nihil argenti, nihil auri, nihil vestium aliarumque praeciosissimarum rerum 
haberi privatim permittis.” 
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You [Plato] demand the impossible, and even if it were possible, it would 
not be expedient. These things must be tempered by reason, not entirely 
prohibited.?! 


The idea that human beings have a natural and legitimate desire to rise in 
wealth and status is an astonishing claim in a civilization that revered lord- 
ship, believed social hierarchies to be natural and regarded with suspicion and 
contempt anyone who tried to “rise above his station." This was true even in 
Renaissance Italy, of all Western societies the one the most open to rising tal- 
ent and the most egalitarian in its mores. George's defense of the pursuit of 
personal wealth is to my knowledge the most radical of any humanist of the 
Renaissance; it goes well beyond the 'civic humanist defense of wealth as an 
aid to civic virtue and military strength. It would seem to be prophetic of new 
spirit of free enterprise that Max Weber thought was rooted in Protestantism, 
but which Hans Baron, already in the 1920s, rightly traced to ‘the spirit of the 
Quattrocento’ and Italian humanism.?? 

No wonder George hated Plato's political thought, the polar opposite of 
all that is liberal. George had the insight to realize that Plato's politics was 
anchored in his psychology, which also needed to be exposed as false. In the 
passage just quoted George alludes to what is one of his recurrent criticism 
of Plato: that Plato's psychology understands human beings as souls dwell- 
ing in bodies, bodies that are mere vehicles, distinct from a man's real self. 
Thus he tends to treat human nature as potentially angelic and to dismiss the 
legitimate needs of the body. George's own preferred authority, Aristotle, had a 
sounder view of human nature as an indivisible complex of soul and body, as 


31 Ibid. R6v: “Appetitu quodam concitantur homines, Plato, ut quam maximas possint opes 
et sibi et liberis suis parent. Nam cum homo animal sit ex animo atque corpore composi- 
tum, corpori etiam commoda sua legum latores tribuerint, nisi desipiant. Itaque natura 
duce natis liberis crescit animus et multo maior ad rem gerendam efficitur. Quod si nec 
nobis nec nostris prouidere licebit, si labor noster priuatim quoque non conferat, deii- 
citur animus atque effeminatur, et tandem in fucorum naturam redigitur. Non ergo hic 
appetitus euellendus radicitus est. Nec enim potest nec deglabrandus animus a priuatae 
utilitatis cogitationibus; nec enim quicquam proficies. Impossibililia iuberes; nec, si pos- 
sibilia essent, conducibilia etiam essent. Temperanda igitur ratione ista sunt, non omnino 
prohibenda hominibus.” 

32 Hans Baron, In Search of Florentine Civic Humanism: Essays on the Transition from Medieval 
to Modern Thought, 2 vols. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), especially essays 
7-9 in volume I. See also Mark Jurdjevic, “Virtue, Commerce, and the Enduring Florentine 
Republican Moment: Reintegrating Italy into the Atlantic Republican Debate,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas 62, 4 (2001): 721-43. 
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a substance where the soul is the first actuality or form of the body, separable 
from it in thought but not in re, at least in this life. Hence Aristotle's political 
philosophy was more sensible than Plato’s in that it took account of bodily as 
well as psychic needs in defining happiness.?3 

Seeking wealth is therefore not something below human nature; in fact it 
is intrinsic to it. Just as man is a political animal, just as he is a material sub- 
stance, just as he has a natural desire to know, so also he is a hoping creature, 
a creature that thinks about and works to better his condition, in this life and 
the next. 


For just as the brute animals live in the present by their imagination 
[phantasia], so man is sustained in life by hope of future things. And this 
is proper to him. It would be harder for you to make a man invisible or 
unpolitical or incapable of learning than it would be to take hope entirely 
from him: for whichever of these you take away, you necessarily take away 
from him what it is to be human 23 


Hope makes man seek wealth, and hence is natural and praiseworthy. But of 
course, like all other human desires, the desire to acquire wealth can become 
disordered; it needs therefore to be moderated by reason and confined within 
the limits of what is honorable. Hence the legislator needs to establish a legal 
framework within which the individual can exercise his right to free economic 
activity, but this framework should be careful not to disincentivize hard work. 


Let the legislator first not only define in genus but spell out in species 
what is shameful or honorable, and let him encourage his citizens by 
honors and deter them by punishments so as to maintain, in word and 
deed too, their right as individuals (ius singulorum). And [let him do so] 
with this stipulation, that they do not exceed unduly the wealth [appro- 
priate to] individuals; for great wealth is not, as a rule, easily amassed 


33 See my discussion in Humanism and Platonism, 1: 214-15. 

34 Comparatio 1523, sign. Bar: “Nam sicut animalia bruta praesentium rerum phantasia 
uiuunt, sic homo rerum futurarum spe in vita sustentatur, estque hoc sibi sic proprium 
ut non difficilius facias aut non esse uisibile animal hominem aut non esse ciuile aut non 
esse capax disciplinae quam spem ab eo penitus tollas; quicquid enim horum abstuleris, 
hominem ipsum abstuleris necesse est." 
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without wickedness. But no one should ever be restrained by the laws 
from industriousness, which stimulates and enlarges human minds.?5 


What, then, of the common good, the principle that was the guiding light of 
medieval and Renaissance political thought and practice?36 Here George makes 
some of his most interesting (and libertarian-sounding) remarks. In effect, he 
removes the common good from the sphere of human life in this world and 
transfers it to the afterlife. This means that the ancient pagan political theorists 
(including Aristotle!) who made observing the common good the measure of a 
healthy constitution were trying to do something impossible. They were trying 
to find a principle of happiness among mutable and fallen things. But owing 
to individual differences it is never possible for human beings to agree on the 
nature of an earthly common good. Only Christians, thanks to the revealed 
teachings of Christ, know that in this life we have no abiding happiness. 


Why hope was planted in mankind is a matter of high speculation which 
you and those like you could neither understand nor believe in, for in 
your [pagan] times, the Gentiles sensed not even the smallest spark of 
the True Hope. Your whole hope was placed in these fallen and mutable 
things. It could not be placed as a whole in a common thing, for there 
cannot be a common good or ultimate end for every person, unless every- 
one could share a single judgment and a single will, a thing it is most fool- 
ish even to imagine could exist in this life.3” 


35 Ibid, sign. R6v: "Quid turpe, quid honestum sit in primis legislator non in genere solum 
diffiniat, verum etiam in spetie numeret atque distinguat, civesque non magis verbo 
quam opera ius singulorum tenere cum honoribus hortetur tum suppliciis deterreat, hoc 
pacto nec opes singulorum nimium excedent — ingens enim pecunia non facile absque 
scelere solet accumulari - nec ullus ab industria, quae animos hominum excitat maiores- 
que facit, legibus unquam revocabitur.’ 

36 Matthew Kempshall, The Common Good in Late Medieval Political Thought (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1999). I have been unable to find a position similar to George's in 
this thorough and precise study. 

37 Comparatio 1523, sign. R7r: "Qua re autem spes insita humano generi sit, altioris specula- 
tionis est, quam uel tu uel tui similes «nom possint aut intelligere aut [tua ed.] credere. 
Nam temporibus tuis nec scintillam quidem uerae spei gentes sentiebant, sed totam 
spem suam in caducis atque instabilibus his rebus collocabant. Ea in rem communem 
tota conferri non potest; non enim potest bonum commune ultimus«que» finis esse 
cuiusque, nisi omnes unius iudicii eiusdemque uoluntatis sint, quod in hac uita uel 
cogitare stultissimum est.’ 
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Human desires in this life are labile and restless; only in the next life (as 
Augustine taught) can they find rest in God, the real common good. 


For the human mind cannot in this life remain content with the same 
things unless, as has been said, it translates itself in faith to another life. 
This is something that in your times, [Plato], was not even understood; 
nowadays many understand it, but few believe [in] it.38 


Since it is impossible to establish a common good in this life, since our happi- 
ness lies in the life to come, human beings in the here-and-now are left only 
with proper goods, which everyone must be free to choose for himself. And 
here is where George begins to sound very libertarian indeed. Since there is 
no common good on which all can agree, coercion in the realm of licit private 
ends and private goods will not lead to happiness and cannot be justified: 


Necessarily then everyone who departs from the true end and the true 
good [which everyone does in this life, as George has argued] establishes 
each for himself according to his own judgment an end, and it is unfair 
and wicked for a legislator to remove him from this end unless it is a dis- 
graceful one. He [the legislator] should not do so even if he adapts his 
laws to the true end. For that end is not to be chosen and obtained by 
force, but by freedom of the will. How much more iniquitous then is the 
man who uses laws to drag someone away from an end he has honor- 
ably set out for himself. I have established an end in literature, an end in 
medicine, an end in agriculture, an end in trade, and I hope therefrom 
merely that I shall have honor, income, peace, and eternal praise, and 
you [Plato] rob me of this hope by means of laws. You don’t understand 
that if you take away my liberty, bringing despair instead, you are putting 
the noose around my neck. “But,” you say, “I am offering you a better hope 
than the one you have fixed on for yourself.” But why you, of all men? Isn't 
man free? What is this madness? Don't you see that judgments differ, that 
pleasures and pains differ? Perfectly honorable things which I find pleas- 
ant you snatch away from me and substitute things you find pleasant. 
You won't permit me to enjoy things I think to be goods, even if they are 
honorable, and the things you imagine to be good you would force me to 
enjoy. But no one enjoys what is forced upon him; enjoyment is a sign of 


38 Ibid. sign. Rzv-R8r: “Nam mens hominis in eisdem semper manere contenta in hac uita 
non potest, nisi, ut dictum est, ad aliam vitam fide se transferat, quid temporibus tuis ne 
intelligebatur quidem; nunc a plurimis intelligitur, sed a paucissimis creditur." 
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pleasure, but coerced enjoyment is not pleasant. Furthermore, there can 
be no pleasure where there is not liberty, but coercion and liberty are 
incompatible. Therefore coercion and pleasure are incompatible.?? 


To sum up, then, the ends of our spiritual nature are set by God but belong to 
the next life; those of our bodily nature in this life are legitimately set by the 
individual and can't be dictated by another. That end is the iucundum, what 
is agreeable or pleasant to the senses, a term of art for George that embraces 
physical pleasure (voluptas) but also anything that our bodily nature finds 
attractive such as security and recognition by others. The ruler can constrain 
individual behavior only if it strays beyond the limits of what is right and hon- 
orable, but within those limits all attempts by government to control lives, to 
dictate what is iucundum — even in the name of high-sounding ideals — will be 
counter-productive. Partly this is a question of right: legislators and rulers in 
matters that are morally indifferent have no standing to impose their prefer- 
ences; in such matters human beings should enjoy a certain autonomy. But 
the main reason why legislation will fail that attempts to coerce individuals 
towards a universal, philosophical ideal of happiness is the nature of coer- 
cion itself. Coercion is incompatible with happiness in this bodily state. You 
can't coerce someone into being happy; the iucundum is only iucundum if is 
an object embraced by free will; liberty is therefore a necessary condition of 
achieving our ends in this bodily life. Plato's belief that happiness can be man- 
dated by a ruler's command or a legislator's law is a philosophical delusion. 


39 Ibid. sign. R7r-v: “Necessario igitur omnes qui a uero fine ueroque bono aberrant pro- 
prium sibi quisque pro arbitrio suo constituunt finem, a quo nisi turpis sit, si ui legislator 
remouet, iniquus atque improbus est. Non si etiam ad uerum leges suas finem accom- 
modaret; non enim ui, sed uoluntatis libertate ille finis et eligitur et acquiritur. Quanto 
igitur iniquior est qui a fine quemque suo sibi honeste proposito legibus euellit. Finem in 
litteratura, finem in medicina, finem in agricultura, finem in mercatura meum collocaui, 
speroque me inde solummodo honorem emolumenta quietem sempiternamque laudem 
habiturum, et tu legibus hanc mihi spem tollis nec intelligis si libertatem mihi abstuleris 
desperationemque attuleris, laquaeum quo gulam frangam mihi abs te offertur. 'Sed pro 
hac tua, inquies, ‘spe quam tu tibi finxisti, meliorem ego tibi propono’ Quid tu, homo 
omnium? Non est liber homo? Quae dementia haec est? Non uides aliud alii probari, 
aliud alii iucundum uideri? Aliud alii triste atque acerbum? Quae mihi iucunda sunt nec 
ullam turpitudinem habent, mihi eripiuntur et quae tibi iucunda sunt inculcantur? Quae 
mihi ego bona puto, iis non licebit frui etiamsi honesta sunt, et quae tu bona esse fin- 
gis, his coactus fruar? Fruitur quisque coactus minime; frui enim iucundum est, coactum 
uero iucundum esse non potest. Praeterea ubi libertas non est, ibi iucundum esse non 
potest, sed ubi coactio est, ibi libertas non est. Ubi ergo coactio est, ibi non est iucunditas." 
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George’s coercion argument, interestingly, bears a striking resemblance to 
Locke's liberal argument for toleration in the Letter on Toleration. Locke there 
makes the case that coercion is incompatible with true religion, because for 
religious belief to be genuine and vigorous, it has to be freely embraced; the 
mere act of coercion reduces the spiritual value of belieft 20 Coercion itself 
takes away the psychological state necessary to achieve the object of coercion. 

George's libertarianism carries with it certain implications, some of which 
show that he cannot be classed simply as an Aristotelian without qualifica- 
tion. First, his denial that there can exist acommon good acceptable to all who 
strive to flourish in this bodily life implies that there can be no basis for distin- 
guishing good and bad constitutions on the Aristotelian model (Politics 3.4.7). 
This puts George closer to the camp of Machiavelli, who assesses the value of 
legislation in accordance with its ability to secure the wealth and power of a 
polity. Secondly, George’s insistence on human freedom and autonomy within 
the limits of right presents a sharp contrast with the authoritarian character of 
Aristotle’s own political theory.*! By vindicating freedom as the ability to live 
as you will within legal limits, he embraces what Aristotle and Renaissance 
theorists alike identify as the end of democrats under a popular constitution, 
an end that Aristotle regards as an inferior goal for a polity.^? 

Of course it needs to be emphasized that there are enormous differences 
between George's conception of liberty and that of modern libertarians. In 
George's writings there is no trace of the harm principle so central to modern 
libertarianism since it was first codified by John Stuart Mill: that my freedom 
of action is limited only by the harm my actions might bring to others 273 For 


40 John Locke, Two Treatises of Government and A Letter Concerning Toleration, ed. Ian 
Shapiro (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003), esp. 219-232. 

41 For many vivid examples of Aristotle's limits on personal freedoms, see Jonathan Barnes, 
"Aristotle and Political Liberty,” in Aristotle’s Politics: Critical Essays, ed. Richard Kraut and 
Steven Skultety (Lanham MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 2005), 185-202. 

42 See Aristotle, Politics 3.7-8. Francesco Patrizi of Siena, the great humanist authority on 
political theory, similarly identifies the end of popular republics as the desire of the mul- 
titude to live as it wishes (vivere ut uis), unless what you want to do is constrained by 
force or right (nisi quod vi aut iure prohibetur); see his De institutione rei publicae (Paris: 
Galliotus Pratensis, 1534), VIII (1.4). (The definition of liberty is attributed to Cicero and 
to the second-century Roman jurisconsult Florentinus.). The end of popular republics is 
distinguished from that of aristocratic republics (virtue) and of oligarchies (wealth). 

43 John Stuart Mill, On Liberty, with The Subjection of Women and Chapters on Socialism, 
ed. Stefan Collini (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 13: "The sole end for 
which mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering with the liberty 
of action of any of their number, is self-protection. That the only purpose for which power 
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George, as for most moralists of his time, one’s freedom of action is bounded 
by natural law and natural right. Nor does George make any appeal to the lib- 
ertarian idea of ‘self-ownership, a concept repugnant to Catholic ethics,^^ and 
incompatible with the Stoic belief in natural duties owed by human beings to 
each other - the latter being a foundational principle of humanist political 
thought.^* On the other hand, George's praise of empires ancient and modern 
makes it unlikely that he would be sympathetic to the libertarian thesis that 
the authority of the state arises entirely through consent. 

Despite these important differences, however, it is striking how successful 
George was in making an argument for personal autonomy and for limits on 
political coercion within a framework of Christian eudaimonism. Whether that 
argument is fully coherent is another question. In any case, like his arguments 
for cosmopolitan empire, George's libertarianism is to my knowledge unique 
among Renaissance humanists and without any discernible influence on later 
thinkers. Its uniqueness no doubt stems from George's unusual self-position- 
ing as the eternal outsider, the prophet of a future cosmopolitan empire, and 
an implacable foe of Plato's philosophy. Nevertheless, George's example shows, 
I believe, that the common view that sees libertarianism as intrinsically mod- 
ern, as a way of thought dependent on a particular wirkungsgeschichtliches 
Bewusstsein, cannot be entirely correct. George clearly had an understand- 
ing of liberty, autonomy and coercion distinct from those of the traditions he 
inhabited: distinct from ancient status-concepts of liberty, from freedom in 
the philosophical sense of rational control over passions and appetites, and 
from liberty in the late medieval and Renaissance sense of ‘non-domination. 
George's concept of liberty as a personal freedom to set and pursue any mor- 
ally licit end, free of direction or coercion from governments, shows that the 
horizons of premodern liberty are broader than our current narratives of the 
history of political thought may allow. 


can be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilised community, against his will, 
is to prevent harm to others. His own good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient 
warrant." 

44 See the section on "Self-ownership" in Peter Vallentyne, “Libertarianism,” The Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2012 Edition), ed. Edward N. Zalta, URL = «http://plato 
.stanford.edu/archives/spr2012/entries/libertarianism/>. For a discussion of the incom- 
patibility of libertarian self-ownership with Catholic/Christian conceptions of natural 
law see Edward Feser, “Classical Natural Law Theory, Property Rights and Taxation,” Social 
Philosophy and Policy 27, 1 (2010): 21-52. 

45 discuss this principle in my forthcoming study of humanist political theory, The Virtue 
Politics of the Italian Humanists. 


CHAPTER 8 


The School of San Lorenzo, Niccolo Machiavelli, 
Paolo Sassi, and Benedetto Riccardini 


Robert Black 


Before the thirteenth century, medieval Italian (including Tuscan) school edu- 
cation was dominated by the church, but the triumph of the communes led 
to the rapid decline of ecclesiastical schools, which became ralative rarities in 
fourteenth-century Italy! Florence was no exception: by 1301 the premises of 
the Florentine cathedral school had been demolished,” and during the four- 
teenth century convents such as the Carmine, S. Trinita and S.M. Novella 
regularly brought in laymen to teach grammar to their novices.? The decline 
of ecclesiastical education had serious implications for the training of the 
clergy: secular grammar schools and teachers did not provide for musical and 
liturgical instruction, with the result that there was a shortage of boy choris- 
ters and officiants by the fifteenth century. Pope Eugenius Iv addressed the 
problem with the foundation or refoundation of cathedral schools at Turin, 
Tortona, Pistoia, Bologna, Treviso, Mileto, Padua, Castiglione Olona, Urbino, 
Verona, Venice and Catania 7 The situation was particularly acute in Florence, 
where weakened musical and liturgical education was compounded by a 
sharp decline in Latin learning at the school level. In Florence by the early 
fifteenth century grammar (i.e. Latin: grammar was a synonym for Latin) 
schools had been supplanted by schools of commercial arithmetic, the so- 
called abacus schools, as the dominant form of secondary education: in early 
Quattrocento Florence, Latin education was suffering a severe decline — more 
so than elsewhere in Italy. It is significant that, when Eugenius Iv refounded 
the Florentine cathedral school by papal bull in 1436 and 1441, he explicitly 


1 Robert Black, Education and Society in Florentine Tuscany. Teachers, Pupils and Schools, 
c. 1250-1500, vol. 1 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), ch. 3. 

2 Robert Davidsohn, Storia di Firenze, tr. Eugenio Dupré-Theseider, 8 vols. (Florence: Sansoni, 
1956-68), VII, 227-28. 

3 Black, Education, 187-89. 

4 Osvaldo Gambassi, "Pueri Cantores" nelle cattedrali d'Italia tra medioevo e età moderna 
(Florence: Olschki, 1997). 

5 Black, Education, ch. 5. 
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highlighted the goal of increasing the number of clerks "learned in Latin" 
(dictam ecclesiam [sc. Florentinam] in clericorum [...] grammatica peritorum 
numero adaugere).5 The Eugenian foundations encouraged extra-cathedral 
establishments in the Quattrocento too: Tuscan examples are church schools 
at Empoli and Prato. The city of Florence witnessed a spate of new and 
refounded ecclesiastical schools during the fifteenth century at, for example, 
the Badia Fiorentina, S. Pancrazio, S. Salvi, S. Pier Maggiore, SM. Novella, 
S.M. del Carmine, S. Ambrogio, SS. Annunziata and S.M. degli Angeli." 

The most important of the Florentine extra-cathedral church schools was at 
S. Lorenzo. Under Cosimo de' Medici's auspices, a teacher was appointed at S. 
Lorenzo on u March 1459 to teach twelve young clerks, who were to officiate 
at religious services under the latter's supervision.? Provision for their mainte- 
nance and payment soon followed. Since local ecclesiastical authorities were 
then considering the suppression of the hospital of S. Bartolomeo a Mugnone, 
outside the city walls at the Porta al Prato, Cosimo intervened, proposing 
the partial diversion of the hospital's income to support the new school at S. 
Lorenzo, to whose parish the hospital belonged, with the remainder of the rev- 
enues reverting to the neighbouring nunnery of S. Martino a Mugnone. Cosimo 
secured the offices of his cousin, Filippo de' Medici, bishop of Arezzo, to gain 
the required papal approval.? The result was that Pius 11 issued a bull on 19 May 
1459 establishing the school of S. Lorenzo and providing 120 florins from the 
hospital's annual income for the education and maintenance of twelve clerks 
and for the payment of their teacher? who was charged with their instruction 


6 Giovanni Lami, Sanctae ecclesiae florentinae monumenta, vol. 11 (Florence: ab Angelo 
Salutatae, 1758), 1147. 

7 Robert Black, Education and Society in Florentine Tuscany. Teachers, Pupils and Schools, 
c. 1250-1500, vol. 11, Leiden (forthcoming); Karl Schlebusch, ed. Petrus Domitius: 
Augustinus. Eine christliche Komódie des 15. Jahrhunderts mit einer Einleitung erstmals 
herausgegeben (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1992), 204—5. 

8 Florence Archivio di San Lorenzo (henceforth AsL), 2200, fol. 19r; 2191, fol. 6r. Previously 
canons and chaplains of S. Lorenzo had sometimes given private reading lessons to boys, 
but on 15 February 1453 this practice was forbidden, except in the case of trainee clerks 
attached to a particular canon or chaplain: (ASL 2866, fol. gr) “Partito non si puó tenere 
fanciulli a leggere in chiostro. Ricordo come a di 15 di febraio [1453] si diterminó in capi- 
tulo che nessuno canonico e cappellano risidente possa tenere nessuno fanciullo a llegere 
per casa fuori del cherico di ciascheduno." 

9 ASL 2381, fol. 7r. See Par Larson, “La Scuola dei Chierici,’ in San Lorenzo. I documenti e i 
tesori nascosti, ed. Marco Assirelli (Venice: Marsilio, 1993), 59. 

10 ` The bull is published by Domenico Moreni, Continuazione delle memorie istoriche dellAm- 
brosiana Imperial Basilica di S. Lorenzo di Firenze, 2 vols. (Florence: Francesco Daddi, 
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in Latin (grammatica) and Gregorian chant (canto fermo);" the teacher was 
also obliged to teach other young clerks attached to S. Lorenzo's sacristy, prior 
and canons. The greater part of the school's annual income of 120 florins was 
divided between the teacher, who received approximately 34 florins a year as 
his salary (as well as an annual gratuity of a pair of capons),!* and the twelve 
clerks, each of whom was given an allowance of about 5 1/2 florins a year; these 
salaries were paid in cash and in grain.!3 The remaining 20 florins were pre- 
sumably used for the upkeep of the school. 

There were several notable teachers appointed in the fifteenth century. The 
first master was ser Antonio di Lotto da Montespertoli, an acolyte in minor 
orders, who began service on 11 March 1459. On 12 May 1459 he was elected 
by the Chapter to the stipendiary choral chapel of S. Stefano. His particular 
interest — unusual for a grammar teacher — was theology. On 10 January 1465 he 
began a course of lectures on Peter Lombard's First Book of Sentences at the 
Studio of Santissima Annunziata, part of the University of Florence's Faculty 
of Theology, following with the Second Book on 13 July 1468; two days later, he 
was awarded a doctorate in theology by the University. When he was elected 
to a canonry at S. Lorenzo in 1469, he resigned his teaching post. He became a 
deacon of the Florentine Faculty of Theology on 10 October 1480 and died on 
22 June 1497.14 

Antonio di Lotto's immediate successors were less memorable. Giuliano di 
Bartolomeo Tendi da Scarperia, who served from 24 February 1469 to 31 May 
1478, eventually became a fervent follower of Savonarola.!5 Piramo d'Antonio 
da Bruscoli, rector of the church of S. Chirico a Legnaia, had previous teach- 
ing experience in an ecclesiastical school, having been master of the clerks at 


1816-17), 11, 416-20. See also Moreni, Continuazione, 1, 53-55; Larson, “La Scuola,” 59. 
Further bulls and documentation of the school's foundation are summarized in ASL 2200, 
fols. 1r18r. 

11  ASL 2383, fol. 13r. 

12 ASL 2381, fol. 16v. 

13 ASL 2381, fol. 13r; 2200, fol. 20v. 

14 ASL 238, fols. 13r, 19r, 27r, 34r, 421, 50r, 56r; 2200, fol. 83r; 2391, fol. 39r; Pier Nolasco 
Cianfogni, Memorie istoriche dellAmbrosiana R. Basilica di S. Lorenzo di Firenze, ed. 
Domenico Moreni (Florence: Domenico Ciardetti, 1804), 251-52; Moreni, Continuazione, 
I, 53-54, 57, and 11, 331; Celestino Piana, La facoltà teologica dell'Università di Firenze nel 
Quattro e Cinquecento (Grottaferrata: Collegio S. Bonaventura, 1977), 185, 323, 346, 474; 
Paolo Viti, ed., Il capitolo di San Lorenzo nel Quattrocento (Florence: Olschki, 2006), 18, 36, 
224, 229, 311. 

15 ASL 2381, fols. 66v, 741, 80v, 841, 88r, 931, 98v, 1051; 2200, fol. 83r-v; 2191, fol. 39r—v; Cianfogni, 
Memorie, 235; Viti, Il capitolo, 225, 239; Moreni, Continuazione, 1, 57—58. 
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S. Ambrogio in Florence; he served at S. Lorenzo from 25 May 1478 until his 
death on 23 July 1479, when he bequeathed books (including three theological 
incunables) to the Laurentian chapter library. The following teacher, Tommaso 
di Stefano, appointed on 20 October 1479, served less than a year, incurring dis- 
missal on 31 August 1480.7 The next appointment was more felicitous: Giovanni 
Domenico d'Antonio di Francesco Dell'Azzuro, described as a strenuo e virtuoso 
giovane, was elected on 29 August 1480 (but see Addendum below, 133), begin- 
ning service the following 1 September, and teaching for over three years until 
1 January 1484, when he became a Florentine communal schoolmaster, serving 
in that capacity until 1492; he also became a priest at Orsanmichele.!9 

The following master at S. Lorenzo was more notable. Paolo di Antonio Sassi 
da Ronciglione, who taught for seven months from 1 January to 31 July 1484,20 
had made his first prominent appearance on the Florentine educational scene 
in 1480 (but see Addendum below, 133), when appointed one of the commu- 
nal schoolmasters, serving in that capacity until his departure for S. Lorenzo. 
While working as Florentine communal schoolmaster he became a grammar 
teacher of the famous Niccoló di messer Bernardo Machiavelli on 5 November 
1481.7! He was also the Latin master of humanists, including Pietro Crinito and 
Michele Verino (whose posthumously published edition of distichs were dedi- 
cated by his father Ugolino to Sassi), as well as of the famour amateur human- 
ist statesman, Francesco Vettori.?? A manuscript exercise book in Latin prose 


16 ASL 238, fols. 105r, uor; 2200, fol. 83v; 2191, fol. 39v; Moreni, Continuazione, 1, 58; Viti, Il 
capitolo, 135, 245 n. 87 (in this book Piramo is consistently misidentified as "Pietro di 
Piramo Bruscoli"). 

17 ASL 2381, fols. nior, 116v; 2200, fol. 83v; 2191, fol. 39v; Moreni, Continuazione, 1, 58. 

18 ASL 2200, fol. 83v. 

19 ASL 2381, fols. 116v, 123v, 130v, 137v ("rinuntió a detta schuola, electo maestro del chomune 
nel quartieri di Santo Spirito" 141v); 2191, fol. 39v; 2200, fol. 83v; Moreni, Continuazione, 1, 
58; Armando Verde, Lo studio fiorentino, 6 vols. (Florence and Pistoia: Olschki, 1973-1995), 
IL, 390-91; Black, Education, 399, 542. 

20 ASL 2381, fols. 137v, 141v, 144v; 2200, fol. 83v; 2191, fol. 39v; Moreni, Continuazione, 1, 58-59. 

21 Robert Black, “New Light on Machiavelli's Education,” in Niccolo Machiavelli: Politico, 
storico, letterato, ed. Jean-Jacques Marchand (Rome: Salerno, 1996), 392 (now reprin- 
ted in Robert Black, Studies in Renaissance Humanism and Politics. Florence and Arezzo 
[Farnham Surrey: Ashgate, 2011], VIII, 392). 

22 Black, Education, 361, 398; Felix Gilbert, Machiavelli and Guicciardini. Politics and History 
in Sixteenth-Century Florence (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965), 321; Francesco 
Bausi, Machiavelli (Rome: Salerno, 2005) 29; Rosemary Devonshire Jones, Francesco 
Vettori. Florentine Citizen and Medici Servant (London: Continuum, 1972), 7; Andrea Guidi, 
Un segretario militante. Politica, diplomazia e armi nel Cancelliere Machiavelli (Bologna: 
Il Mulino, 2009), 55 ff; Alfonso Lazzari, Ugolino e Michele Verino. Studi biografici e critici 
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composition consisting of short passages in the vernacular followed by transla- 
tions into Latin was written by Crinito, while attending Paolo Sassi's school.?3 
In his diary, Bernardo Machiavelli said that his son Niccolò was learning to 
do translations from the vernacular into Latin (Niccolò fa de’ latini) at Paolo 
Sassi’s school,?4 and so it is more than credible that Machiavelli himself fol- 
lowed a curriculum similar to Crinito’s under the same teacher. It is significant 
that pupils are recommended there to follow the lead of Cicero and Terence.?5 
This evidence offers a precious insight into the curriculum at S. Lorenzo, where 
Paolo Sassi doubtless also taught the clerks Latin prose composition on the 
basis of translations from the vernacular, besides reading with them classical 
authors such as Terence and Cicero. After leaving S. Lorenzo, Sassi eventually 
went on to teach at the Florentine Cathedral School beginning in 1491.76 


(Turin: Clausen, 1897), 115; Verde, Lo studio, 1v, 534-37; Ugolino Verino, Epigrammi, ed. 
Francesco Bausi (Messina: Sicania, 1998), 107-8; Viti, Il capitolo, 222. 

23 Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana, Ms 2621, fols. 2r-39r. The exercises were written by the 
future humanist and pupil of Poliziano's, Pietro Crinito, who himself dated the book to 
the years 1486—1490: see fol. 1r (“Hic liber est mei Petri Bartolomei de Ricciis anno domini 
MCCCCLXXXVI, MCCCLXC.”) Each of the vernacular passages for translation is headed 
with the name "Paulus Roncilionensis" written by Crinito. Also see Guidi, Un segretario, 
55 ff. 

24 ` Black, "New light,” 392, 397-98. 

25 Guidi, Un segretario, 68. This passage is inaccurately and misleadingly transcribed by 
Guidi at 67—68. The correct transcription is as follows: "De' di' mmi, Francesco, credi 
tu che noi habiamo a diventare docti solo odendo le lectione et non componendo mai 
alcuna cosa? Non che nol credo et la ragione é questa: ognuno el quale é stato stimato 
docto et ha composto qualche cosa afferma che l'arte del dire sanza l'exercitatione vale 
pocho, imperoché se uno non se exercita et sforzasi essere simile a alcuno nel dire, pocho 
gli giova l'arte, né anchora si stima che lui intenda se non si vede qualche cosa compo- 
sta da lui, et accioché noi componiamo bene, bisogna che noi intendiamo l'arte et nel 
lei se exercitiamo et consequitiamo Cicerone ho Terentio ho alcuno simile a questi se 
vogliano consequitare l'ornamento del dire" (Florence Biblioteca Riccardiana Ms 2621, 
fol. 24r). Guidi read "Lucrezio" instead of the correct “ho Terentio" a serious mistake since 
it might, on that basis, have been thought that he was already exposed, at Paolo Sassi's 
school, to an author whom he later transcribed. Guidi also described the passage "bisogna 
che noi intendiamo l'arte et nel lei se exercitiamo" as containing “una lacuna per errore" 
(68 n. 76), whereas there is no lacuna; he was evidently unable to transcribe or under- 
stand the words “et nel lei’ " reading instead “nelle...se esercitiamo", whereas it is clear 
that the text means "it is necessary that we understand the art of discourse and to it [nel 
lei] we devote practice." 

26 Giuseppe Richa, Notizie istoriche delle chiese fiorentine, vol. v1 (Florence: Viviani, 1757), 
106; Florence Biblioteca Moreniana Ms 200!, fol. 132v. 
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There has been a controversy over the past decade regarding Paolo Sassi's 
morals. In the Corriere della sera on 1 November 2005 an interview was pub- 
lished with William Connell, who suggested that Machiavelli might have been 
molested at school by Paolo Sassi. Connell cited as evidence the famous let- 
ter written by Francesco Vettori to Machiavelli on 16 January 1515,?" suggesting 
that both he and Machiavelli had been molested by a teacher. Francesco Bausi 
replied to the charges,” agreeing that Machiavelli had had un probabile amore 
omossessuale?? but denying that Machiavelli had been molested by Sassi, 
whom he exonerated as the buon ser Paolo?? on the grounds that Connell had 
no concrete evidence against Sassi and that Sassi's reputation and character 
were beyond reproach. Connell backtracked in 2009, admitting that his earlier 
claim had been a “pure and simple hypothesis."?! As it turns out, Connell was 
right and Bausi wrong. Sassi was a paedophile, who would be summarily dis- 
missed from his post as grammar master in the Florentine cathedral school at 
the end of January 1495, evidently for violating a pupil or pupils in the cathedral 
choir access to which he was henceforth forbidden even if called there in the 
course of teaching duties. I discovered these new facts in hitherto unknown 
archival documents of the Florentine cathedral chapter: 


Florence, Archivio del Capitolo Metropolitano Fiorentino, Partiti e 
deliberazioni, 1 [scaffale A-14], a. 1467-—a. 1504. 

Fol. 164r: [In margin:] Pro ser Paulo de Ronciglione 

Die 25 ianuarii 1494. [...] Canonici [...] fecerunt quod duos [sic] de 
capitulo qui remanserint per plures fabas nigras habeant auctoritatem 
potestatem et baliam quam habet totum capitulum circa cassationem ser 
Pauli de Ronciglione ad presens magistri in scolasticaria clericorum dicte 
ecclesie, qui etiam possint una cum domino vicario et consulibus artis 
lane cassare predictum ser Paulum et alium cum prefatis eligere dum- 
modo nequeant consentire in electione ser Petri Domitii alias del 
Comandatore; si aliter fecerint intelligitur irritum et vanum, promitentes 
ratum et firmum habere qui[c]quid per predictos duos gestum fatuum 
fuerit. Item in continenti fuerunt fatti commisarii omnibus canonicis 


27 Niccolò Machiavelli, Lettere, ed. Franco Gaeta (Turin: UTET, 1984), 486-8, at 486-7. 

28 Francesco Bausi, "Machiavelli molestato? (in difesa di ser Paolo Sassi), Interpres 24 
(2005): 266-71. 

29 Ibid., 267. 

30 Ibid, 270. 

31 William]. Connell, "Le molestie del Machiavelli,” Interpres 28 (2009): 266-7. 
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missis ad partitum per plures fabas nigras de lo si dominus Lodovicus de 
Martellis et dominus Matheus de Rabatta. 

Fol. 164v: [In margin:] Privatio ser Pauli de Ronciglione 

Die 28 ianuarii 1494. [...] 

Canonici prefati capituli, certis et rationiabilibus causis eorum ani- 
mum moventibus, et obtento partito inter ipsos per tres tertios ipsorum 
etcetera etc. privaverunt ser Paulum de Ronciglione ad presens magi- 
strum scolasticharie dicte ecclesie de omnibus distributionibus tam ordi- 
nariis quam extraordinariis et dederunt auctoritatem domino Lodovico 
de Martellis et Matheo de Rabatta ut nomine capituli se conferant ad 
dominum vicarum ut in vultu dicti capituli legat censuris et penis prefa- 
tum ser Paulum ut nullo modo ingrediatur corum dicte ecclesie tamquam 
magistrali licentia. Hoc habet auttoritatem quam habet totum capitulum, 
promittens ratum et firmum habere etc. [...] 


Sassi's paedophilia is highlighted in the above documents by the reference to 
Pietro Domizi, himself a notorious paedophile, who was explicitly excluded 
as a possible replacement for Sassi. Whether or not Machiavelli was actually 
molested by Sassi is still uncertain, although it may be suggestive that both 
he and Vettori were pupils of Sassi's, and, in Vettori's letter to Machiavelli on 
16 January 1515, Vettori seems to be alluding to a common experience. 

Sassi's successor was Paolo di Giovanni Comparini da Prato, who taught the 
clerks of S. Lorenzo from 9 August 1484 until 31 January 1488, having resigned 
on the previous 23 January.?? Well known as a friend and correspondent of 
Poliziano's, his principal claim to fame was his role in furthering the revival 
of Latin comedy in the fifteenth century. In fact, his former clerical pupils at 
S. Lorenzo staged a performance of Plautus's Menaechmi in the presence of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent on 12 May 1488. For this occasion, Comparini's friend 
Poliziano composed a prologue in Latin verse, taking to task earlier humanist 
Latin theatrical efforts, which had been written in prose, as well as ridiculing 
the hypocritical criticisms of contemporary mendicants directed against the 
performance of pagan comedies. Poliziano attributed the contents of his pro- 
logue to Comparini, who may well have been the source for the defence of 
secular theatrical performances by schoolboys.?? In fact, Comparini was far 
from puritanical in his own conduct and in his demeanour towards pupils. On 


32 ASL 2381, fols. 144v, 1471, 154v, 162r, 168v-169r. 

33  Onthis performance and Poliziano's prologue, see Paola Ventrone, “La pedagogia teatrale 
di Pietro Domizi" in Atti del vir centenario del Duomo di Firenze. Convegno Internazionale 
di Studi (Firenze, 16-21 giugno 1997), ed. Timothy Verdon and Annalisa Innocenti, 5 vols. 
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25 July 1494, he was censured for “secular conversations and practices in his 
room" (sospette conversationi, et exercitii secolareschi si fanno nella camera di 
ser Pagolo Comparini da Prato), ordered to remove therefrom “perfumes, boxes, 
mirrors, brushes and all other worldly items" (profummi, et cassette, et specchi, 
setole, et d'ogni altra cosa da exercitio secolaresco), and forbidden from receiv- 
ing or teaching pupils or any other suspicious or extraneous persons there (né 
in decta camera non possa tenere scolari, né insegnare, né fare insegnare, né in 
decta camera possa menare, o raceptare alcuna persona di sospecto, né ancora 
forestieri).5^ All this has a Savonarolan flavour - the frateschi constituted a 
forceful current in S. Lorenzo during the 1490s?5 — and yet Comparini's foppery 
and implied homosexuality, detailed with such specificity, can hardly have 
been invented. After the fall of Savonarola and his affinity, Comparini contin- 
ued to collect benefices and preferments, dying during an outbreak of plague 
on 2 July 1524.36 

The next two teachers at S. Lorenzo were mediocrities: Girolamo di Zanobi, 
priest at the Florentine church of S. Michele Visdomini, who served from 
1 February 1488 to 28 February 1491? and Simone d'Agnolo da Fucecchio, 
from 1 March 1491 to 31 December 1494.28 The latter's successor, however, 
was no nonentity. Pietro di Domenico Domizi (*del Comandatore") (b. 1446 
and noted as a cherico aged 23 in 1469),?? who had himself been a clerk in 
Florence's cathedral school,^? was an experienced teacher, having served, fol- 
lowing Lorenzo the Magnificent's recommendation,” in Pistoia as communal 


(Florence: Edifir, 2001), 1, La cattedrale e la città. Saggi sul Duomo di Firenze, 525-37, at 
526-7. 

34 Moreni, Continuazione, 1, 59. 

35 See Vi, Il capitolo, 19, 239-40, 273-292 passim. 

36 Giovanni Parenti s.v. “Comparini Paolo,’ in Dizionario biografico degli italiani, XXVII 
(Rome: Istituto della Enciclopedia Italiana, 1982), 682-84, refers to the relevant published 
literature as well as archival sources. 

37 ASL 2381, fol. 169r; 2461, fol. 4v; 2200, fol. 84r; 2191, fol. 40r; Moreni, Continuazione, 1, 62. 

38 ASL 2461, fols. 4v, 10v, 16v, 23v, 27v; 2200, fol. 84r; 2191, fol. 40r; Moreni, Continuazione, 1, 62. 

39 Schlebusch, Petrus Domitius, 192. 

40 Florence, Archivio di stato (henceforth Asr), Mediceo avanti il principato, 24.294 (Domizi 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici, 4.121472): "siquid de preceptore (scis autem, de quo dicam) artis 
lanae consules facere statuerunt, tu unicus patronus meam queso causam suscipias, ita 
tamen, ut nemini inferatur iniuria. Ego vero ea ratione id petere statui, quod in eo loco 
[Schlebusch, Petrus Domitius: meo loco] a primis annis et a cunabulis ad hunc usque 
diem observantia haud in omnes parva versatus [Schlebusch: versatur] mirifice illum 
litterarum ludum diligo.” This transcription corrects several mistakes in Schlebusch's edi- 
tion, 194-95. 

41 Schlebusch, Petrus Domitius, 193. 
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grammarian from 1472 to 1473, as master of the clerks in the Florentine cathe- 
dral from 1473 until 1479 (or the very beginning of 1480), as private tutor to 
the Florentine Buongirolami family in 1479, as communal grammar teacher in 
Florence from 1482 to 1486 (or the very start of 1487), as teacher of the monks 
in the Florentine cloister of S. Maria degli Angeli in 1491, and as a private tutor 
in Florence in 1492 and 1493.4? Domizi organized performances of Latin com- 
edies in the Florentine church of Ogni Santi and at the Medici Palace in 1478 
and 1479; he was also the author of at least four Latin plays, of which three 
— taking episodes from the lives of early Christian saints as their subjects — 
have survived:?? it is possible, with their far-from neo-classical content, style 
and form, that they were the intended target of Poliziano's abuse in the pro- 
logue to Menaechmi (see above, 113). However, Domizi's record was scarcely 
blameless: in June 1474 he was accused of repeatedly sodomizing his pupils 
(although he was absolved of the offence by the Florentine Ufficiali di Notte);** 
in June 1477, accused of unspecified improper behaviour, he was defended by 
the nuns of S. Maria in Prato, on whose behalf he acted as spiritual adviser and 
secular representative;^? in December 1486 he was dismissed from his post as 
Florentine public grammar teacher by the Ufficiali dello Studio, advertentes 
ad mores Petri Domitii magistri grammatices;^9 in November 1491 the General 
of the Camaldolese Order, Pietro Delfino, asked for his dismissal from his 
post as teacher in S. Maria degli Angeli, with allusions to lack of innocence 
and dubious morality (Male ibi haerere consuevit innocentia, ubi deest in vita 
et moribus docentis discentisque concordia).^" Nevertheless, Domizi enjoyed 
powerful protectors, including Lucrezia Tornabuoni, mother of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent,*® and Lorenzo himself, who secured Domizi's first teaching post 
in Pistoia and who evidently intervened repeatedly on his behalf in other 
circumstances.*9 So it is not entirely surprising that, when the mastership at 
S. Lorenzo fell vacant with the resignation of Simone da Fucecchio, Domizi was 
appointed with effect from 1January 1495.5? While at S. Lorenzo, Domizi distin- 
guished himself as Lenten preacher in 1495, but before long he succumbed to 


42 Ibid, 1-4. 

43 Ibid, 5-16. 

44 Black, Education, 349. 

45 Schlebusch, Petrus Domitius, 196—7. 

46 .Ibid.201. 

47 Ibid, 205. 

48 Ibid. 2n. u, 196-7. 

49 Ibid, 2ff., 6-8, 10ff., 13, 15, 193-5, 197, 203. 
50 ASL 2461, fol. 27v. 
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his less than worthy proclivities. On 24 January 1498 he was dismissed from his 
post at S. Lorenzo by the Chapter, apprised of his misconduct: 


avendo el nostro capitolo certa relatione d’alcuno difetto non molto 
honesto né buono di messer Piero del Comandatore maestro della scuola 
de’ nostri cherici col partito vinto delle fave nere lo privammo del magis- 
tero. [In margin:] Privatione di messer Piero del Commandatore per mala 
relatione e fulli fatto torto.5! 


Again Domizi's connections seem to have stood him in good stead: less than a 
month later, he was absolved of sins of the flesh, either with women or men, 
laity or ecclesiastics, by the Florentine archbishop's vicar. For several years 
thereafter Domizi remained without a teaching post, but yet again lofty con- 
nections served him well: recommended by Piero Soderini, Florence's life 
gonfalonier of justice, to whom he had dedicated one of his Latin comedies, 
Domizi secured appointment in Prato as the town's principal grammar mas- 
ter, serving there for nearly ten years until the end of 1513, when, now on the 
recommendation of Lorenzo de' Medici, future duke of Urbino, he took up 
a teaching post in Pistoia, where he remained in service until his death on 
29 December 1518.92 

Domizi's replacement beginning on 25 January 14985? was Benedetto di 
Piero di Benedetto Riccardini,?* known as Benedictus Philologus,9? the last 


51 ASL 2461, fol. 24v. See Schlebusch, Petrus Domitius, 207, for a slightly shorter and different 
transcription. 

52 Schlebusch, Petrus Domitius, 1-6, 193-99, 201, 203-12, 214-17, 223-26, 229, 233-36, 241-42; 
Paolo Procaccioli, s.v. *Domizi del Commendatore Pietro,” in Dizionario biografico degli 
italiani, XL (1991), 701-2; Moreni, Continuazione, 1, 62. Domizi was reappointed to the 
school of S. Lorenzo on 23 January 1516, but declined the appointment, preferring to 
remain in Pistoia (ASL 2181, fol. 1191, 120r). 

53 ASL 2461, fol. 32v; Riccardini was chosen as Domizi's successor the previous day: ASL 2366, 
fol. 63v. Riccardini was first appointed as “substi[tu]to” (ASL 2366, fol. 63v) and then, little 
more than a month later on 27 February, was given a normal appointment like all previ- 
ous teachers: ibid. Carlo Dionisotti, Machiavellerie (Turin: Einaudi, 1980), 243 n. 4, over- 
looks the Florentine dating system, ascribing the beginning of Riccardini's appointment 
to 1497. 

54  Miccardini identifies himself as “Benedecto di Piero di Benedecto" in ASL 2461, fol. 81v and 
as "Benedeto di Piero di Benedecto Ricardini" on fol. 84r, 87r. 

55 Angelo Maria Bandini, De Florentina Iuntarum Typographia eiusque censoribus: ex qua 
Graeci, Latini, Tusci scriptores ope codicum manuscriptorum a viris clarissimis pristinae 
integritati restituti in lucem prodierunt: accedunt excerpta uberrima praefationum libris 
singulis praemissarum (Lucca: Bonsignori, 1791), 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 13, 14, 18, 20. 
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fifteenth-century teacher at S. Lorenzo. The writer of a letter to Bernardo 


Michelozzi, who was a canon of the Florentine cathedral,*6 on 29 September 


1494 was identified as "Benedetto (Riccardini?)"5" The letter was, in fact, writ- 


ten by Benedetto Riccardini, as is clear from a comparison of its handwriting 


and the pages of the records of S. Lorenzo written by Riccardini himself while 


Camarlingo of the school from 1 June 1505 to 24 December 1506.58 This let- 


ter also suggests that Riccardini would have been born sometime between 


56 


57 


58 


See Eve Borsook, “The Travels of Bernardo Michelozzi and Bonsignore Bonsignori in the 
Levant (1497-98), Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 36 (1973): 145-197, at 
148: “Bernardo [Michelozzi] was a talented pupil and friend of Ficino’s. Poliziano praised 
him as ‘doctus utraque lingua vir’ and as such Bernardo was a Latin tutor to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici’s children. Bernardo was a cleric and canon of Florence Cathedral (as was Ficino) 
and eventually he became a cameriere segreto and referendario apostolico to his former 
pupil, Giovanni de’ Medici, when he became Pope Leo x. In 1489 at the instance of Rinieri 
Guicciardini he became a cathedral canon [...] Bernardo [...] wrote poetry and a lacri- 
matoria on the death of his patron, Lorenzo de’ Medici. Bernardo accompanied the young 
Giovanni de’ Medici to Rome and for a time became his secretary. In 1516, Bernardo was 
appointed Bishop of Forli; Leo x made him cameriere segreto and referendario apostolico; 
he died in March 1519.” 

Tammaro De Marinis and Alessandro Perosa, Nuovi documenti per la storia del rina- 
scimento raccolti e pubblicati da Tammaro De Marinis ed Alessandro Perosa (Florence: 
Olschki, 1970), 86. 

Cf. Tavola 35 in De Marinis and Perosa, Nuovi documenti, with ASL 2461, fol. 81r: “Riveduta 
l'entrata et l'uscita del presente libro da c. 68 insino c. 80 per me ser Benedecto di Piero 
di Benedecto maestro della scuola et camarlingo deputato per uno anno proximo ad 
venire cominciando a di primo di giugno 1505 tenuto per maestro Domenico Beniveni 
camarlingo di San Lorenzo et camarlingo per anni dua passati truovo esser più l'uscita 
che l'entrata lire cinque et soldi 5 D. 2 et di tanto si pone creditore. L. 5. S. 5. D. 2 [...] 
fol. 81v: Tenuto dalla presente carta c. 81 insino c. spatium per me Benedecto di Piero 
canonico et maestro di Sancto Lorenzo di Firenze deputato dal priore et capitolo di decta 
chiesa incominciando a di primo di giugno 1505 nel quale si scriverà tutta l'entrata et 
uscita del maestro et de’ dodici cherici scripti di decta chiesa." 

The secure identification of the “Benedictus” of the 1494 letter with Riccardini was first 
made by Francesco Lo Monaco, “Un Macrobio annotato da Benedetto Riccardini" Studi 
umanistici 4—5 (1993), 299-305, on the basis of Riccardini's Greek ownership note in an 
incunabular edition of Macrobius (Brescia 1483) now preserved in Florence, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale (henceforth BNCF), shelf mark B 3 25; the annotations in the book are 
in Riccardini's hand. Lo Monaco mistranscribed the ownership note (at 301), omitting 
the preposition £x [sic], which actually reads Bevedixtov tov Ex pixaðıvwv KTHUA xat TOV 
QU. I am grateful to Davide Baldi for confirming my transcription. 
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1430 and 1450.° He was a follower of Poliziano's, as is clear from the letter to 
Michelozzi, where he declares that, with the death of Poliziano, he has lost his 
rectorem, magistrum.®° Riccardini wrote an earlier letter, hitherto unknown, to 
Bernardo Michelozzi, dated 14 November 1491: in it he apologizes to Michelozzi 


59 A search of Florentine archival sources, including the Catasto and the Libri di età, Decima 

Repubblicana, Carte Ancisa, Poligrafo Gargani and Baptismal Records in the Opera del 
Duomo has failed to reveal Riccardini's date of birth; the search was conducted both 
under the surname "Riccardini" and under the names "Benedetto di Piero di Benedetto" 
John Padgett kindly searched his numerous databases for Florentines up to 1500, with 
similar negative results. Riccardini repeatedly identifies himself as a Florentine in his edi- 
tions for Giunti: see William A. Pettas, The Giunti of Florence. A Renaissance Printing and 
Publishing Family. A History of the Florentine Firm and a Catalogue of the Editions (New 
Castle DE: Oak Knoll Press, 2013), 223, 225; Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 4, 6, 7, 13, 18, 20. 
He refers to himself as a member of the Riccardini family as early as 24 November 1493, 
when he dated, on a note now glued to the inside back cover, the beginning of his annota- 
tion of the Macrobius edition cited above (“die 24 novembris 1493. die 4 mensis ianuarii 
hoc opus recensui, hora sextadecima’; this is also written in Riccardini’s hand - cf. “4” in 
Riccardini's accounts in ASL 2461, fol. 82r — and is contemporaneous with the Greek own- 
ership note, written as it is in the same dark ink). A possible inference is that Benedetto 
Riccardini was not actually a member of the Riccardini family, but assimilated himself 
to this Florentine family, possibly as a private tutor (in the manner of Agostino Vespucci 
/ Netucci: see the forthcoming study by Gerard González Germain). This hypothesis is 
supported by the fact that Benedetto Riccardini mentions no member of the Riccardini 
family in his will, naming as his residual heirs a niece and another woman, both without 
surnames: see below n. 101. 
Riccardini's autograph letter to Michelozzi, is, according to Gabriella Pomaro, written in 
scrittura corsiva allantica and is not a true italica, making it improbable for Riccardini to 
have learned to write after 1460, and likely that he did so before; he would have been born 
as early as 1430 but no later than 1450. 

60 De Marinis and Perosa, Nuovi documenti, 29: "Benedictus domino Bernardo [Michelozzi], 
Iohannis reverendissimi cardinalis secretario dignissimo salutem. Iacturam gravissimam 
fero, nam iactura dicenda est tanti viri amissio. Obiit aut in extremis laborat Angelus 
Politianus, omnium doctissimus, tui meique amantissimus et benevolus; quod dolorem 
meum adeo exulcerat, ut ipse qui sim, utrum sim an non sim, id quoque nesciam. O infe- 
licem sub iniquo sydere natum: cogito enim quo amico, quo viro caream; quare tanquam 
iuvenis et fortissimi morte doleo: doleo autem, licet me imbecillum putes. Amisi enim, 
amisi mea vitae testem rectorem, magistrum, animae dimidium meae. Itaque tu mihi 
curarum requies 
effice ne macies pallentes occupet artus, 
nec notet informis pallida membra color. [Tib. 4, 4, 5-6] 

Vale. Die 29 septembris 1494.” Riccardini's preface to his edition of Terence (Florence 
1505: see Bandini De Florentina, 11,18) does not contain the information that he was a 
follower of Poliziano's, but only that he drew on Poliziano's work on Terence in preparing 
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for the delay in sending him a copy of Suetonius's lives of the emperors, a book 
that had not yet been returned to him by another friend, Agostino Vespucci 
(Netucci),® tutor to Giovanni di messer Guidantonio Vespucci; these three— 
Riccardini, Michelozzi, and Vespucci/Netucci®*—all are linked as pupils / 
colleagues of Poliziano. Riccardini's early life is almost entirely unknown, 
but by about 1480, he emerges as a grammar teacher in Florence. In 1510, 
Filippo Giunti published a posthumous edition of a Latin grammar entitled 
Erudimenta grammatices latinae linguae by Riccardini.8? This is a standard 
secondary-level textbook of Latin syntax, like those produced by Perotti, fol- 
lowed by a manual of epistolary style similar to Perotti's. The original text by 
Riccardini was dedicated to Nicolao et Alexandro Machiavellis iunioribus, whose 
instruction, so he said, he was about to undertake.64^ There are no brothers 


his own edition: (despite William A. Pettas, The Giunti of Florence. Merchant Publishers of 
the Sixteenth Century [San Francisco: Bernard M. Rosenthal, 1980], 40). 

61 BNCF, Ginori Conti, 29.54.15, at 30-31: “Reverende pater, post multas conmendationes etc. 
Si me peccasse tibi denegarem, sane mentirer. At vero peccatum meum venia dignum 
est: quandoquidem Suetonium quem ad te quam celerrime missurum eram, Augustinus, 
magister Ioannis Vespucci, Vulpariae possidebat. Itaque opus seruit ut suum aspectarem 
adventum. Quapropter non mihi sed illi danda est culpa. Preterea pergrave est mihi desi- 
derium tui, nec sine summa molestia atque dolore tuam fero absentiam, maximeque 
quando mente concipio et revolvo quantam voluptatem ex tua consuetudine capiebam, 
quamque mirificos fructus ab eadem legebam. Adeoque non mihi facile esset litterulis 
nostris sive potius libello tibi posse declarare. Qua de re oro et obtestor te, ut tu impertias 
nos tuis litteris quam doctissimis ut, ubi non tecum conversari possum saltem fruar illis, 
adeoque ne videar omnino tui carere, sed loquar tecum saepe legendo tuas. Vale dulce 
meum decus atque praesidium. Nos autem bene valemus. 

Die decimo quarto novembris 1491. Tuus, tuus inquam, servulus Benedictus Florentiae. 
[verso] Utriusquae linguae doctori domino Bernardo de Michelozis canonico dignissimo 
cathedralis ecclesiae Florentinae mihi observandissimo. 

Iam grateful to Gerard González Germain for referring me to this letter. 

62 For Vespucci /Netucci as a pupil of Poliziano, see Verde, Lo studio fiorentino, 111, 114. 

63 Ishall cite the copy in Padua Biblioteca Universitaria, shelf mark 105.b.216/3. Simona 
Mercuri has challenged Angelo Maria Bandini's, William Pettas's and my attribution of 
this grammar to Riccardini. See La via al Principe: Niccolo Machiavelli da Firenze a San 
Casciano. [Exhibition Catalogue]. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Firenze, 10 dicembre 
2013-28 febbraio 2014, ed. Silvia Alessandri, Francesca de Luca, Francesco Martelli, and 
Francesca Tropea (Rimini: Imago, 2013), at 85-86. In a shortly forthcoming article, provi- 
sionally entitled, “Machiavelli and the grammarians”, Archivio storico italiano, 173 (2015), 
in press, I produce abundant new evidence demonstrating that the original attribution is 
secure. 

64 The dedication on fol. a i verso: “Furius aliquo modo dictator Nicholao et Alexandro 
Machiavellis iunioribus S.P.D. Avita paternaque virtus, mi Nicholae et Alexander, cuius 
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Niccolo and Alessandro Machiavelli in the relevant period,® nor, given the 
completeness of the Florentine baptismal records (as confirmed by other 
genealogical sources), a possibility of fugitive brothers with the right names 
who have escaped notice.96 However, there are two Machiavelli cousins of the 
right names, age and period: Alessandro di Niccolo di Alessandro di Filippo di 
Lorenzo di Filippo Machiavelli (b. 23 November 1470) and Niccolo di Messer 
Bernardo di Niccolo di Buoninsegna di Filippo Machiavelli (b. 3 May 1469).97 


imaginem vestro in vultu tanquam in speculo contemplor, me hortatur qui erudiendi 
vestri munus sucepturus sum, ut grammatices erudimenta, ea brevitate et ordine quo 
alios instituere soleo, eorum ut lectione frui possitis, in vulgare non differam. Curavi igitur 
et parvis commodiorem ad usum formis ut excuderentur, quae vobis hac epistola nuncu- 
patim dicavi, ut pignus sit meae erga vos benivolentiae sempiternum, vosque hortor et 
doctoris authoritate qua polleo, volo, ac iubeo ut haec erudimenta continuo in manibus 
habeatis, haec legendo conteratis, hoc sit enchiridion vestrum. Erit enim tam conduci- 
bile quam quid maxime. Sucipite igitur hoc alacri fronte munusculum, et litteras, verum 
civium ornamentum, ampleramini, ut avi patrumque, ut virtutes et indolem, id etiam 
referatis. Valete et me diligite" This dedication is not mentioned by Giulio Negri, Istoria 
degli scrittori fiorentini (Ferrara: Bernardino Pomatelli, 1722), at 92, despite Pettas, The 
Giunti of Florence, 41. 

65 According to the database of the Florentine Baptismal registers, now preserved at 
Florence, in the Archivio dell'Opera del Duomo, for the period 1450 to 1500, as compiled 
by Karl Schlebusch, there were three individuals named Alessandro Machiavelli born in 
these years: 

i. Alessandro Chimenti e Romolo di Niccoló di Alessandro Machiavelli, popolo S. 
Felicita, born 23.111470, baptized the next day. 

2. Alessandro e Romolo di Lorenzo di Niccoló Machiavelli, pop. S. Felicita, born June 20, 
bapt. June 21, 1502. 

3. Alessandro Michelagnolo e Romolo di Niccoló di messer Bernardo Machiavelli, 
popolo S. Felicita, born and baptized 29.9.1505. 

There were three named Niccolo (including the famous one): 

1. Niccoló Piero e Michele di messer Bernardo Machiavelli, popolo S. Trinita, born 
3.54469, baptized the next day; 

2. Niccoló Giovanbattista e Romolo di Alessandro di Niccoló Machiavelli, popolo S. 
Felicita, born and baptized 9.11499; 

3. Niccoló Vincentio e Romolo di Giovanni di Gerardo Machiavelli, popolo S. Felicita, 
born and baptized 12.111499. 

Iam grateful to Karl Schlebusch for help with this database. 

66 The most complete genealogy of the Machiavelli family, compiled by Pompeo Litta, in 
his Celebri famiglie italiane (Milan: Giusti, 1819-1883), fasc. 64 (“Machiavelli di Firenze"), 
confirms that there were no brothers Niccoló and Alessandro Machiavelli in this period. 

67 See n. z1 above. Niccoló di Alessandro di Niccoló (b. 9.11499), Niccoló di Giovanni 
di Gherardo (b. 12.11.1499), Alessandro di Lorenzo di Niccoló (n. 21.6.1502), or Alessandro 
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Absolute corroboration is provided by Riccardini’s dedicatory letter, in which 
the two boys’ “fathers” are mentioned.9? 

The approximate date of the dedication is clear from the course of Niccolo 
Machiavelli’s early education. Niccoló's first recorded Latin instructor was 
Matteo da Rocca San Casciano, with whom he began his lessons on 6 May 
1476. Niccoló's second teacher was Battista di Filippo da Poppi, with whom 
he began to learn on 5 March 1477.9 The information regarding Niccoló's 
instruction by these two pedagogues comes from his father Bernardo's famous 
Ricordi,"? a text revealing another of Machiavelli's Latin teachers: Paolo Sassi 
da Ronciglione, with whom Niccoló and his younger brother Totto began their 
lessons on 5 November 1481." Before that date, Niccolo had gone to learn 
the abacus (commercial arithmetic) with Pier Maria Calandri, beginning on 
3 January 1480.7? Bernardo Machiavelli's Ricordi, however, do not give a com- 
plete record of Niccoló's school education, with a nearly three-year gap from 
March 1477 until January 1480; moreover, the Latin curriculum Niccolo fol- 
lowed, as recorded in his father's diary, has a notable omission: he learned the 
final stages of the Latin parts of speech from Matteo and Battista; he is then 
noted as learning Latin composition at Paolo's school. There is no record of 
Niccoló's learning basic Latin syntax — an essential part of the medieval and 
Renaissance Latin school curriculum.?? The missing teacher in the years 1478 
and 1479 would seem to have been Benedetto Riccardini: indeed, the subject 
matter of the grammar he dedicated to the Machiavelli cousins — beginning 
Latin syntax — was precisely what Niccoló needed to have learned between his 
lessons on Latin morphology with Matteo and Battista and his work on Latin 
prose composition with Paolo. Riccardini's dedicatory letter makes it clear that 
he was, by the years 1478 to 1480, an experienced teacher, well used to present- 
ing the rudiments of Latin syntax in digestible form to a wide range of pupils: 


di Niccoló messer Bernardo (b. 29.91505) could not be the relevant cousins, because 
Alessandro di Lorenzo di Niccoló would have been seven years old at the time of the 
publication of the grammar (7 May 1510), too young to have been beginning a secondary 
grammar course (see below and Black, Education, 447, 462-3). 

68  Riccardini 1510: fol. a i verso: “ut avi patrumque, ut virtutes et indolem, id etiam referatis". 

69 Black, "New light,” 391-2. 

70 Bernardo Machiavelli, Libro di ricordi, ed. Cesare Olschki (Florence: Le Monnier, 1954). For 
corrections to this edition, see Black, “New light." 

71 Black, “New light,” 392. 

72 Ibid. 

73 On the Latin school curriculum, see Robert Black, Humanism and Education in Medieval 
and Renaissance Italy. Tradition and Innovation in Latin Schools from the Twelfth to the 
Fifteenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001). 
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ea brevitate et ordine quo alios instituere soleo. So Riccardini seems to have had 
an established position as a grammar teacher — evidently in Florence - by the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century. 

Shortly before beginning at S. Lorenzo, Riccardini became the first editor 
for the Florentine publisher Filippo Giunti, who was just setting up his press in 
Florence.7^ On 23 September 1497 Giunti published his first book, the Epitome 
of Zenobius (2nd c. AD), a collection of Greek proverbs in alphabetic order. 
The work was dedicated by its editor Riccardini to Giorgio Dati, a Florentine 
canon and vicar to the bishop of Arezzo; the Dati were a non-elite Florentine 
family who had, nevertheless, achieved prominence in the church hierarchy. 
Riccardini refers to Giorgio's young "nepotes," Leonardo and Niccolo, and their 
learned accomplishments, mentioning also the family's "great affection for him 
and patronage" (amor in me maximus, et patrocinium quo semper usi estis in res 
nostras); it sounds as if Riccardini may have worked as private tutor to these 
young men.?5 

Riccardini's work for Giunti seems to have lapsed for several years but 
resumed again in 1503, when his edition of Catullus, Propertius and Tibullus 
appeared on 5 August, with a dedication to Buonaccorso Pepi, another well 
educated young man (iuveni litterato), this time from an elite Florentine 
family, who may also have been a former pupil of Riccardini's; included too 
were lives of these three poets written by a fellow associate of Poliziano's, 
Pietro Crinito, whose work Riccardini promised soon to publish.7$ There 
followed in rapid succession the same year editions of Horace, on 3 October, 
and of Valerius Flaccus, on 20 November; Riccardini's dedication to Filippo 
Nerli, another young Florentine aristocrat from a former magnate family, 
of the 1503 edition of Horace (when Nerli was 18 years old) is written in a 
magisterial tone and filled with magisterial advice, suggesting that Nerli was his 
pupil at that point; his pedagogic concerns extended to an analysis of Horace's 
metre types, based on the late fourth-century Roman grammarian Diomedes." 


74  PPettas, The Giunti of Florence, 33-34. 

75 Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 1-2; Pettas, The Giunti of Florence, 41—42. 

76 Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 5-6; Pettas, The Giunti of Florence, 42. 

77 Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 6-7: "Benedictus Philologus Florentinus, docto iuveni Philippo 
Nerlio S. Meus in te amor, humanitas, praeclarum ingenium tuum, quo mirifice adficior, 
impulerunt, Philippe, ut tibi politioris litteraturae, has Horatii lucubrationes, omnium 
genere doctrinarum refertas, et per nos modo recognitas, nominatim dicarem ... Itaque 
hunc, atque alios doctrinarum adsertores, non tantum hortor ut legas et imiteris; sed 
rogo et obtestor, ut et tu gloria, et nos tui amantissimi doctrina tua, frui possimus". See 
also Alberto Niccolai, Filippo de’ Nerli, 1485-1556 (Pisa: Nistri, 1906), at 13. In this preface 
Riccardini again refers to his close association with Pietro Crinito: “ipsum [sc. Horatium] 
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Horatian metres were an established part of the Italian Renaissance grammar 
educational syllabus;’® Riccardini would have used the same didactic materi- 
als and methods when teaching his advanced pupils at S. Lorenzo. The edi- 
tion of Valerius Flaccus was dedicated to Riccardini's old friend, Bernardo 
Michelozzi, referring to the latter's famous journey to Greece and the Eastern 
Mediterranean during 1497 and 1498 in search of manuscripts, which were 
then brought back to Florence."? Riccardini also refers here to Bartolomeo 
Fonzio's efforts in restoring the text of Valerius Flaccus, for whom the latter had 
a lifelong passion and on whom he lectured several times at the University of 
Florence.?? The marginally critical allusions to Fonzio’s youthful enthusiasms 
for this text and for his more mature interventions make one wonder whether 
Riccardini might not have been a fellow student (and rival) of Fonzio’s, whose 
later lectures he eventually exploited in his own edition of Valerius. 

Early the next year on 27 January, Riccardini came out with an edition of 
Sallust, dedicated to Antonio di Matteo di Giovanni Canigiani, a young knight 
hospitaller and pupil of Antonio Francini da Montevarchi (mentioned in the 
dedication), a future editor for Giunti himself and later also an important 
teacher in Florence;?! in this preface, Riccardini also mentioned another of 


et Petrus Crinitus nostri studiosus, honesto suffragio comprobat” (Bandini, De Florentina, 
I1, 6-7). 

78 See Black, Humanism and Education, 319. 

79 Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 8: "Sextum abhinc annum, nobilissimas Europae, atque 
Asaiae urbes, omnisque nostri maris insulas, peninsulasque studio indefesso penetra- 
sti, ut Atticam eloquentiam, et omnes pene Graecorum libros, in quibus eruditio ampla, 
et recondita contineretur, a barbarica compede revocares, revocatique Florentiam ad 
tuam et studiosorum utilitatem deportarentur" See Borsook, "The Travels of Bernardo 
Michelozzi" 

80 Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 8: “Qui liber (scilicet Valerius Flaccus) antea maioribus et pluri- 
bus, non dico mendis, sed portentis, ac monstris scatebat, quibus tollendis unus Hercules 
satis fuit Bartholomaeus Fontius, varia linguarum litteratura munitus, atque instructus, 
cui ingens gratia habenda est, quum in adolescentia in eo corrigendo plurimum labo- 
raverit; modo enim saniori per aetatem consilio, doctissima interpretatione hunc can- 
didissimum poetam, ab iniuria audacis inscitiae vindicavit, salebrosa levigans, obscura 
illustrans, maculosa emaculans; quam elegantem, et eruditam interpretationem, una 
cum aliis eius lucubratissimis operibus publicare iam accincti sumus." See Alessandro 
Daneloni, ed. Bartolomeo Fonzio. Letters to Friends, tr. Martin Davies (Cambridge MA: 
Harvard UP, 2011), viii-ix. 

81 Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 3-5. See BNCF, Carte Passerini, 186 n. 77, tavola 9: “F. Antonio 
[di Matteo di Giovanni Canigiani], cavaliere di Malta 1504, ricevitore del priorato di Pisa 
1511, commendatario di S. Frosino alla Volpaia e S. Severo a Ligri 1512, Balio di S. Iacopo 
in campo Corbolini 1512, commendatore della casa di S. Salvatore in diocese di Fiesole 
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Canigiani’s teachers, Iacopo di Bartolomeo da Garfagnana, grammar mas- 
ter in the Studio Fiorentino, 1492—96,82 as well as another future editor for 
Giunti, Niccoló Angeli da Bucine, a grammar teacher and lecturer in rheto- 
ric at the Studio Fiorentino, 1495-98, 1500—04,83 whose close affiliation with 
Antonio Canigiani Riccardini, so he himself declared, wished to emulate.9^ 
Later that year on 16 September Riccardini published a collection of eclogues 
by three Roman poets, Vergil, Calpurnius (1st c. AD) and Nemesianus (3rd c. 
AD), by Petrarch and Boccaccio, and by two contemporary humanists, Battista 
Mantovano (1448-1516) and Pomponio Gaurico (1481/82-1528); these were ded- 
icated to another young Florentine student of the humanities, Giovambattista 
Nasi, from a prominent if not ancient Florentine family?5 In the dedication 
Riccardini again names Crinito, whose work De honesta disciplina he mentions 
as about to be published by Giunti; he also makes it clear that the collection of 
eclogues was jointly prepared by him and Crinito.96 

Riccardini's next edition for Giunti was indeed Crinito's De honesta discip- 
lina, published on 1 December 1504 and dedicated to the Pistoiese humanist, 
Scipione Forteguerri (1466-1515), who had studied first in Rome, then probably 
in Florence under Poliziano, and finally during the 1490s in Padua, where he 


1514, + 11 maggio 1548.” He was born after 1478, when his father Matteo married Francesca 
Giugni: ibid.; Franco Bacchelli, s.v. “Francini Antonio" in Dizionario biografico degli ita- 
liani L (1998), at 142, erroneously identifies this Antonio Canigiani as "Antonio Canigiani, 
il futuro genero di Tommaso Soderini, nipote del gonfaloniere Piero," overlooking the 
dedication of the work to a celibate hospitaller: (fol. a iii recto) "Benedictus Philologus 
Florentinus Antonio Canisiano militi hierosolymitano suo"; moreover no Antonio 
Canigiani was married to a great nephew of Piero Soderini, according to the full genea- 
logy published by Litta, Celebri famiglie, disp. 144, "Soderini di Firenze." 

82 Verde, Lo studio fiorentino, 1, 348-59. 

83 Ibid. 1, 358-83 passim. 

84 Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 4—5; Paola Tentori s.v. "Angeli Niccolo,” in Dizionario biografico 
degli italiani 111 (1961), 199-200. 

85 Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 11212: "quidquid tibi vel studiorum sedulitas, vel amicorum 
negotia tribuent otii, id omne ad eas lectitandas, tecumque recolendas potissimum 
conferes; quod ipsum te facturum et noster Crinitus monere me non destitit [...] cuius 
eruditae lucubrationes de honesta disciplina, in officina nostra propemodum escusae, 
in communem studiosorum utilitatem feliciter prodibunt [...] Vale specimem bonarum 
disciplinarum et has etiam praeludentes eclogas cum silva lepidissima, post excusum 
opus, et ad coronidem perductum, ab utrique nostrum coniunctissimo dono missas, inter 
alias adnumeres velim.” 

86 Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 2: “has etiam praeludentes eclogas cum silva lepidissima, post 
excusum opus, et ad coronidem perductam, ab utrique nostrum [sc. Riccardini and 
Crinito] coniunctissimo dono missas, inter alias adnumeres velim." 
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followed the philosophy lectures of Pomponazzi, Vernia and Nifo; Forteguerri 
came into contact with Aldo Manuzio in Venice, becoming a key member of 
his New Academy at the beginning of the sixteenth century, working with 
him on various printing projects, including an edition of Demosthenes and 
emerging as a Greek specialist, giving classes in Greek language.®” Curiously, 
Riccardini's dedication letter to Forteguerri contains criticism: his “efforts” are 
“filled with elegance and great erudition” (labores tuos, et elegantia, et multi- 
plici rerum cognitione refertos), but they are not polished (non spendescunt 
lima), "they are not executed without injury to the Latin language" (non sine 
Romanae linguae iniuria atteruntur); Riccardini wants Forteguerri to send him 
his writings so that he can "see them, read them thoroughly, have them type- 
set": we want to "take the same pleasure from your efforts that you will have 
enjoyed from ours" (Patere igitur philologum tuum eos videre, perlegere, formis 
excudere |. ..] eamdem percipere ex lucubrationibus tuis voluptatem, qua tu per- 
fueris ex nobis). All this suggests that, in fact, Forteguerri had been Riccardini's 
pupil when the latter attended Poliziano's lectures in the later 1480s: by send- 
ing Forteguerri Crinito's De honesta disciplina — an educational compendium 
of Latinity — Riccardini seems to have been suggesting that Forteguerri's Latin 
culture could come to match his skill and erudition in Greek: ^I have witnessed 
with how much labour, how much diligence he [sc. Crinito] sweated over 
proper writing hitherto, so that no one could in an entire life achieve a purer 
command of antiquity than by studying this work for a time" (Testis ego sum, 
quantis ille laboribus, quanta diligentia in bonis litteris hactenus desudarit, ut 
qui nihil potius, aut antiquius tota vita habuerit, quam id aliquando consequi).99 

Riccardini's next project was particularly apt for a grammar teacher: an 
edition of Terence, who had been a favoured author in Italian Latin schools 
during the fifteenth century? It was a philological project particularly apt for 
Riccardini, whose own teacher, Poliziano, had laboured to restore the metres 
to Terence, earlier presented as a prose author. The book was suitably dedi- 
cated to Crinito on 8 August 1505. Inserted before Riccardini's preface were 
Latin verses, celebrating Poliziano's achievement in restoring Terence to his 
ancient purity from its barbaric state as well as the love that Riccardini devoted 
to the text: Docta vulneribus manu levatis, | Antiquum reparatus in decorem, | 
Summa Politiani ope, arte, cura, | Phebaeo Benedicti amore pleni. In the pref- 
ace Riccardini recalls how much work he devoted to restoring the metres of 


87 Francesco Piovan, s.v. "Forteguerri (Carteromaco), Scipione,” in Dizionario biografico degli 
italiani XLIX (1997), 163-167. 

88 Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 13-14. 

89 Black, Humanism and Education, 254—56. 
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Terence: Quantum laboris atque diligentiae posuerim in recognoscendis, et in 
metra legitima restituendis Terentii fabulis. He celebrates Poliziano’s enormous 
achievement in restoring Terence’s meter and in exploiting old textual wit- 
nesses, and he hopes that he himself will have followed this lead: Ego autem 
spero me consequutum hac nostra diligentia. His edition was above all a teach- 
ing tool: he supplemented the texts with writings by ancient grammarians such 
as Hephaestion (2nd c. AD), Terentianus Maurus (late 2nd. c. AD), Donatus, 
Rufinus (5th c. AD), Diomedes and Priscian on metrics and comedy. Riccardini 
also declares that the arguments or summaries of the comedies, traditionally 
attributed to Terence himself, were actually the work of Sulpicius Appollinaris 
(2nd c. AD), “which I discovered, on the basis of old manuscripts which I found 
in Venice and elsewhere" (quod ipsum effeci, adductus vetustate codicum, qui 
cum alibi, tum Venetiis habentur). Given the book's dedication, Crinito's life of 
Terence from his De poetis latinis was aptly prefaced to the text.9° 

Riccardini's final publication with Giunti during his lifetime was an edition 
of Seneca's tragedies, dedicated on 3 April 1506 to Domenico Benivieni. This 
work was particularly associated with S. Lorenzo, where Benivieni was a canon. 
Benivieni was a militant Savonarolan, even suspended from the chapter in the 
period of Savonarola's fall?! but there is no evidence that Riccardini shared 
his sympathies. It is clear from the preface to the Seneca edition that, even 
in 1506, eight years since Savonarola's execution, Benivieni was still attempt- 
ing to turn Riccardini away from secular literature in favour of Christian and 
theological reading: “although you have introduced the field of sacred litera- 
ture to us, accustomed for so long to humanist studies, contrary to your own 
inclination" (nos, contra animi tui sententiam et diu in humanioribus his studiis 
versatos, tua illa propensa in omnes bonitate, et singulari doctrina, ad sacrarum 
litterarum cognitionem induxeris). Riccardini particularly admired a now lost 
work of Benivieni's, Lucerna religiosorum, “which I embrace and admire, to 
such an extent that I do not cease to commend it, so eagerly seen and read by 
me" (Tuum praeterea illud opus [...] quod Lucerna religiosorum inscribitur, ita 
amplector, et admiror, ut commendare non desinam; quod adeo cupide vidimus 
et legimus); another work of Benivieni's, Comentarii in sacros ecclesiae omnes 
hymnos, was still in his hands, “which, even if I know I am not qualified to 
ascend to that point, that is to judge your competence, [nevertheless] I know 
it emanates not from you but from nature, from God." (sunt adhuc in manibus 
in sacros omnes ecclesiae hymnos commentaria, quae [etsi scio me non esse in 


9o Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 17-19. 
91 Lorenzo Polizzotto, The Elect Nation. The Savonarolan Movement in Florence, 1494-1545 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 116. 
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hoc albo, nec eum, qui huc ascendam, id est ad iudicium rerum tuarum] non sunt 
tua, naturae sunt, Dei sunt). Also prefaced to the text is a treatise by Riccardini 
on tragedy and on the parts of tragedy, as well as Crinito's life of Seneca from 
his De poetis latinis. The contrast drawn by Riccardini between his own sec- 
ular humanist predilections (as still evidenced by the contents of this final 
edition for Giunti) and Benivieni's philosophical, religious and philosophical 
interests — 


Nam dialecticam et philosophiam sic tenes, ut ea defendas acriter qua- 
estiones propositas, et impugnes vehementer. De priscis ecclesiae doc- 
toribus, deque neotericis theologis tantum iudicium apud te residet, ut 
si quis extempore abstrusam illorum cuiuspiam quaestionem enuclean- 
dam petat, eam tanti ingenii tui felicitate enodem reddis, ut magnum sit, 
quod ille de te sibi polliceatur?? 


- confirms that philosophical, religious and theological studies were not on 
the syllabus at the school of S. Lorenzo. 

Riccardini was not a priest when elected maestro de’ chierici at S. Lorenzo, 
and so it was not immediately possible to allocate him a stipendiary chapel in 
S. Lorenzo; however, it was duly noted that he would be assigned the "salary of 
the chapel when he will become a priest" (col salario della cappella quando farà 
prete).9? Riccardini seems to have been duly ordained by the following 7 August, 
when he was assigned one of the chaplains' rooms for his living accommoda- 
tion at S. Lorenzo.?^ On 26 May 1505 Riccardini was elected camarlingo for the 
clerks at S. Lorenzo, in charge of the financial administration of the school.95 
In 1506 a dispute arose between Riccardini and one Carlo di Silvestro detto 
Riccio with regard to the stipendiary choral chapel of S. Bartolomeo, assigned 
to Riccardini as to other maestri de' chierici of S. Lorenzo during their tenure 
as teachers. Riccardini successfully took this case to the papal curia in Rome 
at his own expense, and in recompense on 17 March 1506 he was promised the 


92  Forthis edition of Seneca and its preface, see Bandini, De Florentina, 11, 19-21. 

93 ASL 2366, fol. 63v (27 February 1498). 

94 ASL 2366, fol. 68r: "essendo vacata la tertia camera de’ cappellani [...] fu consignata a ser 
Benedetto di Piero Riccardini [the last two words written in a 17th-c. hand] al presente 
maestro de' predetti novitii" Another chaplain's room was assigned to him on 12 January 
1499, "tenuta pratica da sortire el nostro maestro de’ novitii in una camera a llui et alla 
sua professione comoda" (ASL 2366, fol. 73r). Yet another room was assigned to him on 
5 September 1499 (ASL 2366, fol. 79r). 

95 ASL 2181, fols. gov, 51v; ASL 2461, fols. 8or-871. 
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first chapel to become vacant in S. Lorenzo.?6 Two months later, ser Francesco 
d'Antonio Dini, a chaplain in the Florentine cathedral, obtained a privilege 
from the pope, securing the right to the next available canonry in S. Lorenzo; 
the Chapter, regarding such an action as a violation of their ancient preroga- 
tives, resolved to elect Riccardini instead to the first vacant canonry, annul- 
ling the previous grant to him of a further chaplaincy?" Again the dispute was 
taken to Rome and, on 4 June 1506, a favourable bull from Pope Julius 11 was 
received at S. Lorenzo: Riccardini then duly became a canon of S. Lorenzo.?? 
Nevertheless, he continued in his teaching post as maestro de’ chierici until 
8 March 1507, when the chapter was notified that “messer Benedetto the mas- 
ter of our novitiates was gravely ill and could only with difficulty attend to 


" 


his duties in the school" (avendo notitia messer Benedecto nostro maestro de 
nostri novitii era gravemente infirmato et difficilmente poteva attendere alla cura 
della nostra schuola).9? The next day Riccardini was removed from his post as 


96 Florence, Biblioteca Moreniana Ms 33 (Pier Nolasco Cianfogni, Notizie di uomini illustri 
dellillustri Collegiata di S. Lorenzo di Firenze), fol. 104r; ASL 2181, fol. 49r (17 March 1506). 

97 ASL 2181, fol. 5or (9 May 1506); Biblioteca Moreniana Ms 33, fol. 104r. 

98 ASL 2181, fol. 5ov (4 June 1506). 

99 ASL 2181, fol. 54v. See ASF, Notarile antecosmiano 250 (ser Donato Ciampelli, a. 1505-7) fol. 
208v: "Pro capitulo Sancti Laurentii Florentie. Die sexta martii 1506. Cum sit quod domi- 
nus Benedictus Petri de Riccardinis magister clericorum secularis et collegiate ecclesie 
Sancti Laurentii Florentie sit infirmus et non valeat deservire scolasticis et clericis dicte 
ecclesie nec eos docere ut opus est, propterea capitulariter congregati ad sonum cam- 
panelle et alias servatis de iure servandis et de mandato infrascripti domini prioris etc. 
omnes infrascripti prior et canonici dicte ecclesie in domo domini Caroli de Neronibus, 
qui est infirmus, quorum nomina sunt ista videlicet: dominus Castorius de Bosolinis 
prior, dominus Iulianus de Tendis, dominus Franciscus Campana, dominus Matheus de 
Bigazis, dominus Carolus de Neronibus, dominus Laurentius Francisci, dominus Paulus 
de Comparinis, dominus Hyeronimus de Bozolinis, omnes canonici et vocem habentes 
in dicto capitulo asserentes et non revocandorum etc. fecerunt eorum et dicti capituli 
sindacos et procuratores dictos dominum Castorium priorem, dominum Franciscum 
Campana[m], magistrum Dominicum de Benivienis et duos ex eis in concordia pre- 
sentes dominum priorem et dominum Franciscum etc. et absentem dictum magistrum 
Dominicum tamquam presentem specialiter et expresse ad removendum cassandum etc. 
dictum magistrum clericorum et alium suo loco eligendum et ordinandum et iterum dic- 
tum sic ordinatum cassandum et alium etc. totiens quotiens opus fuerit, et circa dictum 
magistrum et cappellaniam que pro dicto magistro a domino nostro papa ordinata est et 
solita ad nutum dari dicto magistro, quamumque ordinationem facere et ordinare etc. et 
ad omnes actus circa ea necessaria facienda, dantes mihi licentiam dictos actus hic exten- 
dendi [...] Actum in domo seu camera dicti domini Caroli de Neronibus in canonicam 
[sic] dicte ecclesie presentibus [...] cappellanis dicte ecclesie testibus." 
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maestro de’ chierici and a substitute, ser Iacopo di Franceschetto Corso, was 
chosen.!°° Riccardini made his will on 11 March, leaving his books to the con- 
vent of S. Marco, except for a copy of Pliny, which belonged to S. Lorenzo 
and which he duly instructed to be returned; his heirs were his niece Brigida, 
daughter of an innkeeper called Pippo (possibly Riccardini’s brother-in-law) 
and a woman called Bartolomea, daughter of a servite friar from S. Annunziata 
(it is possible or even likely that Bartolomea was Riccardini's mistress).!9! 
These instructions were not followed scrupulously by his heirs, who sold one 
of his books, a copy of Marcantonio Sabellico's Enneades, to Riccardini's pupil, 
Lorenzo Romuleo,!°? on 27 May 1507.0? On the following 16 March Riccardini 


100 ASL 2181, fol. 54v. See AsF, Notarile antecosimiano 5250 (ser Donato Ciampelli, a. 1505-7), 
fol. 208v, as transcribed in preceding note. 

101 ASF, Notarile antecosimiano 5251, insero 1506-14, n. 6: 1 March 1507. "Testamentum 
domini Benedicti de Riccardinis canonici Sancti Laurentii. Die x1 mensis Martii 1506. 
Cum nihil [rest of paragraph missing]. Dominus Benedictus Petri de Riccardinis canoni- 
cus ecclesie Sancti Laurentii Florentie sanus etc. In primis animam suam etc. Item iure 
legati etc. Opere [Sancti Marie Florum] L. 3. Item iure legati reliquit etc. priori et con- 
ventui Sancti Marci de Florentia omnes suos libros de quibus constat per inventarium 
existens penes dictos fratres, excepto Plinio [crossed out: Platina, libro], qui est capituli 
Sancti Laurentii, cum cassia [- capsa] q(uod) [sic pro que] decet Fl. 5o auri largis et plus 
et minus secundum conscientiam infrascriptorum executorum. Item iure legati reliquit 
et legavit Brigide eius nepti et filie Pippi hospitis Fl. 5, quos habere debet ab Antonio 
Lodovici de Masis, videlicet yure scripte private, creditum artis cambii, decembr([is] 
officiatura. In omnibus autem aliis suis bonis suos heredes instituit etc. dominam 
Brigidam et Bartolomeam filiam fratris Augustini de Sancta Sun[t]iata equis portio- 
nibus, quibus substituit matres respectivas si sine filiis etc. Executores autem etc. fecit 
dominum Iulianum Bartolomei et dominum Matheum de Burgo etc. cum amplo man- 
dato et cum pote[re] subsstitutionis. [Testibus:] magistro Dominico de Benivenis / ser 
Lapo Dominici rectore sancti Michaelis a Castello / ser Dominico Bartolomei Iohannis / 
ser Luca Stephani / ser Philippo Mariotti Nanis / ser Iacobo Francisci Sandri / ser Piero 
Bartolomei rectore." 

102 In the preface to Romuleo’s edition of Rhetorica ad Herennium and Hermogenes, publi- 
shed by Giunti in 1509, Romuleo says he taught rhetoric for fifteen years in the convent of 
Vallombrosa, and refers thus to Riccardini: “Et licet nos, et omnis posteritas Aldo Manutio 
primum, mox Benedicto Philologo, praeceptori meo, cuius manibus studiosi debent, ac 
demum ceteris, qui huiusmodi provinciam expoliendae latinitatis susceperunt deberi 
plurimum fateamur" (Bandini, De Florentina, 1, 130 and 11, 25; see also Pettas, The Giunti of 
Florence, 239-40. 

103 BNCF, Magl. 1.1.1: Sabellicus, Marcus Antonius. Enneades ab orbe condito. Venezia: 
Bernardino e Matteo Vitali per Democrito da Terracina e Demetrio Coletti, 31 111 1498. 
The erased ownership note reads: die 27 madii M.D.vr11 (...) bibliothecha B. philologi 
praeceptoris hu(i)us, emptus ab heredibus - Y [= librae] - 9. “Et AmiCorum" is written 
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died (messer Benedetto di Piero Ricchardini |...| mori a di 16 di marzo 1506 
[ab inc.]),9^ and the next day a permanent replacement was found in the per- 
son of ser Giovanni Battista di maestro Matteo "detto Manco"!95 Finally the 
following 19 November the chapter noted that Riccardini had spent 9 fiorini 
larghi at the Roman curia in legal action to retain the privileges of S. Lorenzo 
(regarding his chaplaincy and canonry), and so his heirs were duly to be reim- 
bursed for the sum of 6 florins.!06 

A short neo-classical poem by Machiavelli was Dell'occasione, consisting 
of twenty-two lines of tercets.!?7 The text is a loose adaptation of an epigram 
(XXXIII [x11]) by the late Latin poet Ausonius!8 (itself derived from the 
Hellenistic Greek poet Posidippus).!0? In the first Florentine edition by the pub- 
lisher Giunti (1549), the poem was described as a capitolo, but the only feature 
it shares with his three capitoli (Di fortuna, Dell'ingratitudine, Dell'ambizione)!o 
is its terza rima verse form. Tercets were the preferred equivalent of the widely 


by another hand over the erased middle of Lorenzo Romuleo's ownership note. In front 
of the erased ownership note is written "Laurentii Romulei,” slightly askew from the era- 
sed note; this ownership signature was never erased. It looks as if the "amici" of Romulei 
added their part of the ownership note, possibly after they came into possession of the 
book. The hand that wrote the date "Die 27 madii Mpvi1” is Romuleo's, as is the note 
of ownership. According to the typescript catalogue in the Sala de’ Manoscritti of BNCF 
(Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze, Catalogo Incunaboli, a cura di Piero Scapecchi, 
con la collaborazione di M. Nesca, M.G. Pepe, F. Tropea, aggiornamento novembre 201 
[SALA MSS CAT 76/A], 393, BNCF 2449): "Annotazione ms: 'Laurentii Romulei' sopra una 
scritta abrasa datata 27 v 1507 forse di Benedetto Ricardini (?) ‘Philologi praeceptoris 
emptus de Medicis' (?), but this is inaccurate: see above. The glosses are almost entirely 
by Romuleo. 

104 ASL 2461, fol. gor. 

105 ASL 2181, fol. 55r. See ASF, Notarile antecosimiano 5250 (ser Donato Ciampelli, a. 1505-7): 
“Die XVI mensis martii 1506. Electio magistri in ecclesia Sancti Laurentii. Reverendi patris 
domini Castorius de Bozolinis prior et Franciscus Campana canonicus secularis et colle- 
giate ecclesie Sancti Laurentii Florentie sindici et procurators capituli capituli [sic] dicte 
ecclesie prout de eorum mandato constat manu mei notarii infrascripti omni meliori 
modo etc. cassaverunt etc. ser [spatium] Franceschetti quem elegerunt in magistrum 
dicte ecclesie [...] et loco eius ordinaverunt magistrum ser Iohannem Baptistam magistri 
Mathei de Marchis [...] cum oneribus et honoribus et emolumentis etc. rogantes etc. 
Actum in domo dicti domini prioris [. . .]". 

106 ASL 21831, fol. Gor. 

107 Niccolo Machiavelli, I capitoli, ed. Giorgio Inglese (Rome: Bulzoni, 1981), 157. 

108 Ibid., 106. 

109 Bausi, Machiavelli, 157. 

110 Machiavelli, Capitoli, 13-53. 
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used classical metrical form, the elegaic distich or stanza, a particular favou- 
rite of Ovid’s, and employed by Ausonius in this epigram. Machiavelli’s trans- 
lation was dedicated to Filippo de’ Nerli, and it conceivably constituted an 
allusive tribute to the grammar teacher whom the two friends, Machiavelli and 
Nerli, had had in common: Benedetto Riccardini.!!? Riccardini’s own teacher, 
Poliziano, had compared Ausonius's epigram with its Greek original on two 
separate occasions (in the first book of his Miscellanea and in his commentary 
on Statius), and it is possible that Machiavelli was here recalling lessons from 
Riccardini that the latter had in turn derived from Poliziano.!? So the whole 
process would have become, in Machiavelli's hands, an elaborate literary con- 
ceit, involving multiple stages of imitation and translation as well as of inter- 
locking pupil-teacher relationships. 

It is curious how much of Machiavelli's early education was entrusted to 
ecclesiastical teachers. Battista da Poppi was a chaplain at the Florentine 
Baptistry. Benedetto Riccardini would become the most distinguished of 
S. Lorenzo's teachers in the fifteenth century. Paolo Sassi was a teacher at both 
S. Lorenzo and at the Florentine Cathedral. Of his reading and grammar mas- 
ters, only Matteo da Rocca San Casciano, his first recorded teacher, remained 
without affiliations to church schools or institutions in his twenty-year career 
in Florence (1460—1480);!^ his abacus teacher, Piero Maria Calandri, like virtu- 
ally all abacists, was a layman also without ecclesiastical connections. And yet 
Machiavelli became one of the most notorious religious sceptics of his age. 
Machiavelli's friends!5 (and enemies)" teased him for his supposed lack of 
devotion, and he himself said he did not listen to sermons;"” his wills left noth- 
ing for pious concerns, masses or posthumous prayers,!? and his reputation 


111 Ibid., 106. See Dionisotti, Machiavellerie, 68. 

112 For Nerli as a pupil of Riccardini's, see Niccolai, Filippo de’ Nerli, 13; Bandini, De Florentina, 
11. 6-7 and above 122. 

113 For Nerli, Riccardini, and Poliziano, see Mario Martelli, “Paralipomeni alla ‘Giarda’: enti 
tesi sul Dialogo della lingua,’ Filologia e critica 4 (1979): 212-279, at 253; Machiavelli, 
Capitoli, 109. 

114 Black, Education, 350, 361, 393-94, 411-12, 415-22, 541, 674—75. 

115 Machiavelli, Lettere, 422. 

116 Ibid., 315-16. 

117 Ibid. 431. 

118 Opere di Niccoló Machiavelli cittadino e segretario fiorentino (Italia [Florence] 1813), 
cxxxiii-cxliv. He left the minimal statutory contributions to the opera and the sacristy of 
the cathedral and to the Florentine walls: ibid., cxxiv, cxxxix. 
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for impiety led to false rumors that he did not baptize his own children." In 
his first will of 1511 he commended his soul to God, the Virgin, and the heavenly 
court; in the second of 1522, he made just a token pious gesture, commend- 
ing his soul to God alone.'?? No reader of Machiavelli's sarcastic discussion 
of ecclesiastical principalities in The Prince chapter x1, of the Discourses with 
their portrait of Christianity and the Roman church as the enemy of virtù 
(1.xii; 11.ii), of his mocking indictment of Christian teachings and practices in 
the Ass (v.106-11), of his black comedic portrait of the corrupt and merce- 
nary confessor Fra Timoteo in Mandragola, could be left in doubt that he was 
violently anti-clerical and anti-Christian. The portrait of God's impotence or 
at best indifference in the Ass (v.115-117, 124-127) makes one wonder whether 
Machiavelli was not, in effect, an atheist — as reported by Paolo Giovio.?! A 
striking Machiavellian picture of religious devotion — or lack thereof — emerges 
in the spoof Capitoli per una compagnia di piacere,?? which parodies the stat- 
utes of Florence's many confraternities. Even the Exortatione alla penitenza!?? 
was composed, so it has been convincingly argued, as a commission for some- 
one else, evidently to be delivered at a meeting of a Florentine confraternity: to 
make a credible plea for Christian piety, Machiavelli deliberately seized in this 
text on some of his own most blasphemous utterances, substituting David as a 
paragon of Christian penitence for the infamous portrait as the Old Testament 
counterpart of the ruthlessly unchristian Philip of Macedon (Discourses 1.xxvi), 
while proposing a Christian contempt for the world that he had so memora- 
bly lambasted in the Discourses as the source of contemporary Italy’s military 
and political weakness.'?^ In fact, the education provided by Florence's eccle- 
siastical teachers was increasingly secular and hardly conducive to piety — as 
is illustrated by the school of S. Lorenzo in its first fifty years. Paolo Sassi's 
teaching — as revealed by Crinito's exercise book — was non-religious; his sec- 


119 Machiavelli, Lettere, 99, a claim contradicted by his correspondence (Lettere, 172, 179, 266) 
and by the database of Florentine baptisms in the Florentine Archivio dell'Opera del 
Duomo. 

120 Opere di Niccolo Machiavelli cittadino, cxxxiv, cxxxix. 

121 Paolo Giovio, Ritratti degli uomini illustri, ed. Carlo Caruso (Palermo: Sellerio, 1999), 198. 

122 Niccolo Machiavelli, Opere, ed. Corrado Vivanti, 3 vols (Turin: Einaudi, 1997-2005), 111, 
243-47. 

123 Ibid., 111, 247-50. 

124 Emanuele Cutinelli-Réndina, “Riscrittura e mimesi: il caso dell'Esortazione alla peni- 
tenza, in Cultura e scrittura di Machiavelli, eds. Francesco Adorno and Giorgio Barberi 
Squarotti (Rome: Salerno, 1998), 413-21, also pointing out that the autograph text contains 
Italian translations of simple Latin phrases, which Machiavelli would not have needed for 
his own delivery (415 n. 7). 
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ular tastes are further highlighted as the dedicatee of Michele Verino’s post- 
humous distichs. He was a paedophile, who might hae molested Machiavelli 
and Francesco Vettori. Paolo Comparini was an effete dandy, censured for 
his suspect “secular” encounters with his pupils. Pietro Domizi was another 
hypocritical paedophile who composed devotional, moralizing and religious 
plays for pupils whom he sodomized. In contrast, Benedetto Riccardini was an 
upright figure vis-a-vis the boys under his charge (although he might have kept 
a mistress, whom he named as one of his heirs), but his considerable scholarly 
achievements were secular and he confessed his own religious shortcomings 
to his Savonarolan colleague at S. Lorenzo, Domenico Benivieni. Machiavelli's 
pedagogic experience with such teachers — several of whom were hypocritical 
ecclesiastics with a record of egregious paedophilia — could hardly have set 
him on a path to religious conformity and pious devotion. 


Addendum: Paolo Sassi da Ronciglione’s first known appearance on the 
Florentine educational scene was at the Servite convert of SS. Annunziata, 
where he taught grammar to the "frati di casa" from 18 July 1466 to 31 July 1467 at 
a monthly salary of 4 lire (ASF, Corporazioni Religiose soppresse dal Governo 
Francese, 119, 160, fols. 189r, 202v, 2111, 212v, 215v). 


CHAPTER 9 


Renaissance Sources in Medieval Mirrors for 
Princes 


Petrarch and Andreas Pannonius 


Sándor Bene 


The Echoes of a Lecture 


The May afternoon was pleasant and quiet — and stayed that way. The great 
lecture hall in the main building of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences had 
filled with people, all gathered to listen to the guest of the session, Professor 
John Monfasani.! The title of his paper, Renaissance Humanism and Language, 
was far from sensationalist. Its conclusion did not, at first sight, seem provoca- 
tive: "Ciceronianism ceased to be an issue only when Latin had ceased to be 
the main vehicle of literary and scientific discourse, that is to say, when the 
Middle Ages ended.” Still, when the lecture was over, a mounting tension was 
evident. Several listeners raised their hands, wanting to air their views, but 
were turned down. The chair of the session explained that, by tradition, the 
HAS individual lectures are not followed by discussion. A surprised silence fell 
upon the crowd, broken by murmurs of dissent. It is worth taking a close look 
at the possible causes of this reluctance to allow discussion. 

The thesis of Monfasani's lecture repeated and referred to the conclusion of 
his earlier study, an article entitled "The Renaissance as the Concluding Phase 
of the Middle Ages”: “In point of fact, the Renaissance was not the undoing of 
the Middle Ages, but its culmination; and Renaissance humanism represented 
not a rupture but a completion of a cultural enterprise that started with the 
Carolingian Renaissance? This innovative periodization generated intense 
intellectual excitement in Hungary for a number of historical reasons. 


1 Monfasanigave the lecture at Section 1 of the HAS on May 19, 2008. It represented HAS’s con- 
tribution to the conference held to commemorate the 5ooth anniversary of Mátyás Hunyadi's 
ascent to the throne (“Matthias Rex 1458-1490: Hungary at the Dawn of the Renaissance,” 
Eótvós Loránd University, Budapest, May 20—25, 2008). 

2 Forthe text of the lecture see: http://mta.hu/fileadmin/I osztaly/eloadastar/Monfasani.pdf 
(accessed November 2, 2013); the study referred to is John Monfasani, "The Renaissance as 
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The Renaissance era itself, its features, its cultural efforts and effects have 
always been an ideological issue of primary importance in Hungarian schol- 
arship. During the nineteenth century, the reign of Matthias Hunyadi (1458- 
go), the Renaissance king, lent political legitimacy to an ideology of national 
grandeur? Later, following World War 1, when Hungary had to surrender more 
than two thirds of its prewar territories and lost a great number of its inhabit- 
ants, scholars of the Renaissance (whose work was otherwise of a high stan- 
dard) gave a moral cast to the idea of Hungary’s ‘cultural supremacy’ over the 
newborn nations that were its neighbors.* In the inter-war period, Hungary 
experienced its own ‘revolt of the medievalists’ — that is to say, while Huizinga 
and others also attracted some followers, still the ‘Latin Renaissance — national/ 
vernacular Renaissance’ narrative, which provided a link between Janus 
Pannonius (1434-1472) and Balint Balassi (1554-1594), remained dominant? 
After World War 11, this Geistesgeschichte narrative was replaced by one based 
on Marxist historical thought which, alongside the key ideas of Burckhardt and 
Dilthey (the cult of personality, intellectual autonomy, and anticlericalism),® 
also adopted and made excellent use of Hans Baron’s ‘civic humanism’ thesis. 
In the 1960s, this Marxist amalgam provided the framework for the ideologi- 
cal introductory chapters on the politically progressive, bourgeois, anticlerical, 


the Concluding Phase of the Middle Ages,” Bullettino dell'Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio 
Evo 108 (2006): 165-185. 

3 See Erné Marosi, “Risorgimento e Rinascimento in Ungheria," in Italy and Hungary: Humanism 
and Art in the Early Renaissance, ed. Péter Farbaky and Louis A. Waldman (Florence: Villa 1 
Tatti-Officina Libraria, 2011), 5-42; and esp. 6-7. 

4 Important figures were József Huszti (1887-1954), the author of the first modern monograph 
on Janus Pannonius (Janus Pannonius, Pécs, 1931) and his student, László Juhász (1905-1970), 
editor of the series Bibliotheca Scriptorum Medii Recentisque Aevorum. See Ágnes Ritoókné 
Szalay, “Juhász Laszlo és a Bibliotheca,” in Id., Kutak: Tanulmányok a xv-xvi. századi mag- 
yarországi művelődés köréből (Budapest: Balassi Kiadó, 2013), 350—359; Farkas Gabor Kiss, 
"Separation of Classical and Neo-Latin Philology: First Half of the 2oth Century,’ in A Com- 
panion to the History of the Neo-Latin Studies in Hungary, ed. István Bartók (Budapest: 
Universitas, 2005), 68—73. 

5 On Tibor Kardos, Jenó Koltay-Kastner and others, see Kiss, 75-79; on the ‘revolt of the 
medievalists, see Cesare Vasoli, “Il Rinascimento tra mito e realtà storica," in Le filosofie 
del Rinascimento, ed. Cesare Vasoli and Paolo Costantino Pissavino (Milano: Mondadori, 
2002), 18-22; cf. Wallace K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought: Five Centuries of 
Interpretation (Boston: The Riverside Press, 1948), 329-385. 

6 On Dilthey: Vasoli, “Il Rinascimento,” 12-14; on Burckhardt's concept of Modernity, featur- 
ing the *dominance of nation state, liberal individualism, secularism and the decline of reli- 
gious belief": James Hankins, “Religion and the Modernity of Renaissance Humanism,” in 
Interpretations of Renaissance Humanism, ed. Angelo Mazzocco (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 139. 
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and antifeudal Renaissance in the new History of Hungarian Literature,’ which 
was published with substantial state funding, and was written and edited 
under strict ideological control. 

Ironically, by the time both the Communist regime and the reference book 
became obsolete, the earlier ideology of unification had started to attract 
new followers: in the simplified world of liberal political fantasy, defend- 
ing the autonomy and modernity of the Renaissance era by cutting it off the 
Middle Ages became one of the criteria for being politically correct. Professor 
Monfasani's ideas about periodization, which defined Renaissance Humanism 
as the final phase of the long Middle Ages, thus relegating it to an ‘inferior’ posi- 
tion, involuntarily bore political implications. By way of the case study below, 
however, I would also like to illustrate the liberating effects of Monfasani's flex- 
ible periodization on the politically less-committed fields of philology and lit- 
erary history? The vicissitudes of Andreas Pannonius, who falls in between the 
medieval and renaissance interpretive paradigms, provide strong support for 
Professor Monfasani's claim: "As a practical matter, history cannot do without 
periodization. But periodization does more than define the past. It also defines 
the present"? 


7 Respectively: A magyar irodalom tórténete 1600-ig, ed. Tibor Klaniczay (Budapest: Akadémiai 
Kiadó, 1964); A magyar irodalom térténete 1600-tól 1772-ig, ed. Tibor Klaniczay (Budapest: 
Akadémiai Kiadó, 1964). During drafting and publication, Klaniczay offered political protec- 
tion to scholars who represented a more tolerant, less ideological practice of Renaissance 
research. Two brief surveys address the crucial role played by Klaniczay in organizing 
Hungarian Renaissance scholarship in the post-war era: Aleksander Gieysztor, Paul Oskar 
Kristeller and Astrik L. Gabriel, "Tibor Klaniczay (1923-1992) in Klaniczay-emlékkónyv, 
ed. Jozsef Jankovics (Budapest: MTA ITI, 1994), 7-9; Riccardo Scrivano, “Tibor Klaniczay il 
comparatista del Rinascimento,” ibid., 418—426. See also László Szörényi, "Introduzione alla 
recente storiografia sul Rinascimento in Ungheria,” in Italy and Hungary (as in n. 3), 44-53. 

8 The above-mentioned quiet May afternoon was preceded and followed by loud academic 
discussions, but looking back on them now, one can say that the structure of the new his- 
tory of Hungarian literature to be published by HAs owes a lot both to the lecture and to 
the article on which it was based. See the proposal by the editors: Sándor Bene and Gábor 
Kecskeméti, “Javaslatok egy uj irodalomtörténet elvi alapvetéséhez és régi irodalmi részének 
felépítéséhez,” Helikon Irodalomtudományi Szemle (2009/1—2): 201-225. This proposal, pub- 
lished in Helikon (the literary theory review published by the Institute for Literary Studies 
of the HAS), was immediately preceded by the Hungarian translation of Monfasani’s 2006 
article (as note 2): John Monfasani, "A reneszánsz mint a középkor betetózó szakasza,” transl. 
Nora Dobozy, Helikon Irodalomtudományi Szemle (2009 /1—2): 183—200. 

9 Monfasani, “Renaissance as Concluding Phase,’ 178. 
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Andreas the Hungarian (Andreas Hungarus is the name appearing in the earli- 
est sources), formerly a soldier of Janos Hunyadi, joined the Carthusians in 
Venice in the 1440s, presumably after returning from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
His deep theological learning was praised by renowned humanists at various 
stages of his life: he won the esteem of Candiano Bollani in Venice, Bornio da 
Sala in Bologna, and Bonfrancesco Arlotti in Ferrara. Andreas had moved in 
elite circles in Hungary, too, well before joining the Carthusians. As one of the 
confidants of Janos Hunyadi he was present at the christening of Hunyadi's 
son, Matthias, in Kolozsvar in 1444; during his stay in Italy he met Istvan 
Vardai, who would later be raised to the cardinalate. He also mentions Janos 
Vitéz, the Primate of Esztergom, as one of his personal acquaintances along- 
side Janos, the bishop of Pécs and humanist poet popularly known as Janus 
Pannonius, to whom Ficino dedicated his commentary on Plato’s Symposium. 
Andreas was the Vicar and then the Prior of the grandiose Certosa, endowed 
by Borso d'Este, and was a confidant of the marquis. It was during the years he 
spent at Ferrara that he wrote his first mirror for princes, De regiis virtutibus 
(1467), which was dedicated to Matthias Hunyadi; the codex, illuminated by 
Guglielmo Giraldi, became the first (or at least the earliest known) in the series 
of the Hungarian Corvinas. So everything was in place - the era, the milieu, the 
humanist connections, and even a name, the deliberately chosen Pannonius 
replacing Hungarus — for Andreas to go down in history as a Renaissance 
author. And everything was in place for his works — in addition to De regiis 
virtutibus, his Ad Herculem libri duo (1471), dedicated to Ercole d'Este, and his 
Expositio ad Canticum Canticorum (around 1459), a commentary on the Song 
of Songs — to be examined in the context of renaissance political and theologi- 
cal literature.!° 


10 On the above see my earlier studies: “Where Paradigms Meet: The Theology of Political 
Virtues in Andreas Pannonius’ Mirrors for Princes,” in Italy and Hungary (as n. 3), 173- 
215; and "Theology and Politics in Andreas Pannonius's Mirrors for Princes" Camoenae 
Hungaricae 6 (2009-2010): 39-83, which offers a more detailed curriculum of Pannonius. 
A very important contribution, with new biographical data from the Ferraran context 
(e.g. for the Arlotti contact) is Antonio Samaritani, “Borso d'Este, presenza certosina, 
spiritualità umanistica, pietà religiosa a Ferrara (11 metà '400 — I metà ’500,’ Analecta 
pomposiana: Studi di storia religiosa delle diocesi di Ferrara e Comacchio 31-32 (2006— 
2007): 45-157. Presently I am working on a critical edition of the epistolary mirrors for 
princes. References henceforth follow the numbering of the letters as found in the manu- 
scripts: De regiis virtutibus ad Matthiam Hungarie regem in Vatican City, BAV, Ms Vat. Lat. 
3186 (henceforth: De regiis virtutibus); Ad illustrissimum principem dominum dominum 
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And Andreas's situation remained just so for quite a while, until 1942 when 
the renowned scholar of medieval literature, Janos Horvath Jr., while preparing 
the critical edition of Andreas's Expositio, published an influential study exam- 
ining its sources, and then extended the results to Andreas's political writ- 
ings as well." Horváth, by removing the Carthusian monk from the frivolous 
Renaissance context, had salvaged him for the ‘more serious’ medieval schol- 
arship. In his conclusions Horváth claims that the commentary on the Song of 
Songs can be considered a ‘mystical correlate’ of the scholastic outlook that 
characterized the mirror-for-princes genre. The evidence Horváth produced 
(e.g., that Andreas did not use Ambrogio Traversari's translation when quoting 
Pseudo-Dionysius, and that he drew not on Platonist philosophy of mind but 
instead on the pseudo-Augustinian mystical work, De spiritu et anima) would 
hardly be considered convincing these days.!? It seemed to be general prac- 
tice for scholars in Bessarion's circle to use different translations;? Denys the 
Carthusian also mentions that he used several different translations — Eriugena, 
Saracenus, Traversari — at the same time.^ And Andreas's recourse to De 
spiritu et anima is just an excellent example for the close links between medi- 
eval and Renaissance philosophies of mind (e.g., the humanist Pier Candido 
Decembrio wrote his De humani animae immortalitate based at length on this 
work).!5 By ‘medievalizing’ Andreas, Horvath intended to raise the value of the 


Herculem, ducem preclarissimum floride civitatis Ferrariensis, Mutine ac Regii, marchio- 
nem Estensem, Rodigiique comitem etc. libellus per fratrem Andream Pannonium ordinis 
Chartusiensis editus, 1471, in Modena, Biblioteca Estense, Ms &. Q. 9. 12 (henceforth: Ad 
Herculem). 

11 János Horvath Jr, “Andreas Pannonius Cantica Canticorum kommentárjának forrásai,” 
Egyetemes Philologiai Közlöny 66 (1942): 257-287. 

12 See Sandor Bene, “Renaissance or Medieval ‘Mirror for Magistrates’? Andreas Pannonius’ 
libelli in Various Research Perspectives,’ in Centers and Peripheries in European 
Renaissance Culture: Essays by East-Central European Mellon Fellows, ed. Gyórgy Endre 
Szónyi and Csaba Maczelka (Szeged: JATE Press, 2012), 25-42. 

13 John Monfasani, “Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite in Mid-Quattrocento Rome,” in 
Supplementum Festivum: Studies in Honor of Paul Oskar Kristeller, ed. James Hankins, 
John Monfasani and Frederick Purnell Jr. (Binghampton [N.v. |: Center for Medieval and 
Early Renaissance Studies, 1987), 189-219; republished in John Monfasani, Language and 
Learning in Renaissance Italy: Selected Articles (Aldershot: Variorum, 1994), IX, see esp. 
200-202. 

14 See Kent Emery Jr., "Twofold Wisdom and Contemplation in Denys of Ryckel,” Journal of 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies 18 (1988): 105. 

15 Paul Oskar Kristeller, “Pier Candido Decembrio and his Unpublished Treatise on the 
Immortality of the Soul,” in Id., Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters, 1 (Rome: Storia 
e Letteratura, 1985), 281-300; for Decembrio’s text see 567—584. 
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Carthusian's oeuvre — but unfortunately being ‘medieval’ retained a positive 
connotation only for a short period of time; in the above-mentioned Marxist 
manual of Hungarian literature it was precisely that ‘medieval’ identity that 
condemned Andreas as antiquated and obsolete.!6 Later this negative evalua- 
tion started appearing in international literature as well. It is most illuminating 
to listen to Raoul Manselli, a great medievalist, branding Andreas medieval: 


Basti pensare al singolare Libellus de virtutibus Matthiae Corvino dedi- 
catus, di Andrea Pannonio, composto in Italia, a Ferrara, ancora pro- 
fondamente medioevale, sia nella forma estrinseca, che ricorda i vari e 
molteplici esempi di specula principis, sia — e più ancora — nella parte 
finale, ove ritorna in pieno, ma nella forma più consueta e tradizionale, 
l'esposizione delle teorie sulla fine dei tempi, senza che vi aleggi il benché 
minimo segno o indizio di novità. Non mancano, a dire il vero, special- 
mente nel resto dell'opera, citazioni di classici e ricordi del mondo antico, 
ma sono fregi illustrativi, decorazioni di abbellimento, non aspetti di una 
realtà culturale nuova o almeno rinnovata. Si prenda il capitolo relativo 
alle donne, vittime della tracotanza e della barbarie turca o l'altro 'De 
dotibus summi ducis bellorum' per renderci conto dei limiti culturali e 
spirituali di quest'aspetto speculativo del mondo umanistico ungherese.!” 


Itis clear from this quotation that Professor Manselli did not take into account 
that when Andreas wrote De regiis virtutibus he had been living in Italy for 
almost twenty-five years and was quite removed from Hungarian reality. But 
taking a closer look at the immediate sources of the criticized chapters, one 
encounters an even graver problem. 


First Encounters — Andreas Pannonius's De regiis virtutibus and 
Petrarch's Seniles 


Both of Andreas Pannonius's mirrors for princes discuss the political issue of 
good government in a theological framework. A thematic concern they share 
is the happiness of the sovereign, since the satisfaction of his subjects and the 
peace and security of the state depend upon it. 'Happiness' in this case is a 


16 A magyar irodalom története 1600-ig (as n. 7), 110. 

17 Raoul Manselli, “Umanesimo ungherese ed umanesimo europeo: Primo tentativo d'un 
bilancio, in Rapporti veneto-ungheresi all'epoca del Rinascimento, ed. Tibor Klaniczay 
(Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1975), 44-45. 
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theological term: to practice his virtues a sovereign must set out on the road 
that leads to seeing God face to face (visio beatifica, fruitio Dei, etc.) for that is 
the highest order felicity — beatitudo itself. But which virtues is he to practice 
to reach his final end?!? In the ancient philosophical tradition, contemplative, 
philosophical lifestyles unequivocally took priority over active ones.!9 The most 
significant exception might have been Cicero, who secured a place among the 
beati in the celestial spheres for politicians defending and actively contribut- 
ing to the progress of their country through political virtues. Moreover, their 
place is a privileged one, since “nothing that occurs on earth, indeed, is more 
gratifying to that supreme God who rules the whole universe” than states that 
allow practice of the virtues proper to an active lifestyle.2° Macrobius’s Cicero 
commentary offers a compromise to harmonize the conflicting traditions.?! 
According to Macrobius, Cicero 


did not say with finality that nothing is more gratifying to that supreme 
God than commonwealths, but added a qualification, nothing that occurs 
on earth is more gratifying. His purpose was to distinguish those who are 
primarily concerned with divine matters from the rulers of the common- 
wealths, whose earthly achievements prepare their way to the sky.?? 


As a consequence, some can arrive at happiness through political virtues, 
others through contemplative ones: 


18  Inthe last few years the topic has appeared at the center of new research, see: Princely 
Virtues in the Middle Ages 1200-1500, ed. Istvan Bejczy and Cary J. Nederman (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2007); and Virtue Ethics in the Middle Ages: Commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, 1200-1500, ed. Istvan Bejczy (Leiden: Brill, 2008). 

19 ` Jill Kraye, "Moral Philosophy,’ in Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, ed. Charles B. 
Schmitt (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 316. 

20 De re publica, v1, 13 (= Somnium Scip., 3). See Macrobius, Commentary on the Dream 
of Scipio, transl. William Harris Stahl (New York: Columbia University Press, 1990), 71 
(slightly modified). 

21 On the impact of the commentary on medieval political thought see: Istvan Bejczy, “The 
Concept of Political Virtue in the Thirteenth Century,’ in Princely Virtues (as n. 18), 9-32. 

22 Comm. in somnium Scip., VIII, 12. “Ture ergo Tullius de rerum publicarum rectoribus dixit: 
ubi beati aeuo sempiterno fruantur: qui ut ostenderet alios otiosis alios negotiosis uirtu- 
tibus fieri beatos, non dixit absolute nihil esse illi principi deo acceptius quam ciuitates, 
sed adiecit quod quidem in terris fiat, ut eos qui ab ipsis caelestibus incipiunt discerneret 
a rectoribus ciuitatum, quibus per terrenos actus iter paratur ad caelum." Macrobius, ed. 
Franciscus Eyssenhardt (Leipzig: Teubner, 1868), 509; transl.: Commentary on the Dream, 
123-124. 
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Si ergo hoc est officium et effectus uirtutum, beare, constat autem et poli- 
ticas esse uirtutes: igitur et politicis efficiuntur beati.?? 


No straight path, however, leads from the political virtues, found at the bottom 
of the Platonic fourfold hierarchy,?* to those at higher levels. During ascensio 
only those who leave the public sphere (a rerum publicarum actibus se seques- 
trant) can have access to the purifying Jevel 28 Politicians are excluded from 
the process of further perfection, unless they abandon their political activi- 
ties. So Macrobius’s widely-known commentary does not, after all, resolve the 
dilemma; rather, his rhetorically-pleasing argument raises logical difficulties. 
And from this point onwards everything is a question of emphasis: those citing 
Macrobius’s commentary will either emphasize his expressis verbis conclusions 
or focus on the different levels of the hierarchy of virtues and the difficulties of 
ascending from one level to another. 

The Thomist school of Scholastic tradition clearly opted for the second 
version. According to the Summa theologiae it is “ridiculous to praise God by 
way of political virtues” (ridiculum est enim secundum virtutes politicas Deum 
laudare)?9 Thomas Aquinas spots the inconsistencies of Macrobius's argu- 
mentation (e.g., it is difficult or impossible to discuss the elevation of political 
virtues, if in order to do so these virtues have to shed their political features), 
and he goes on to stress the necessity of renouncing political virtues in order 
to get to higher levels of moral perfection (deserere res humanas |...] virtuo- 
sum est).2” Now the Hungarian Carthusian Andreas Pannonius acquired his 


23 Comm. in somnium Scip., VIII, 12 (Macrobius, 509); cf. Commentary on the Dream, 123. 

24 ` Macrobius attributed the idea of a hierarchy of virtues to Plotinus; however, it was 
Porphyry who developed the fourfold system. See Giovanni Catapano, “Alle origini della 
dottrina dei quattro gradi di virtù: Il trattato 19 di Plotino (Enn, 1, 2),’ Medioevo 31 (2006): 
9—28. 

25 Comm. in somnium Scip., vU), 8 (Macrobius, 508); cf. Commentary on the Dream, 122. 

26 Summa theol., 1, quaest. 21. art. 1. ad 1. (Source of the Thomas-quotations, if not indicated 
otherwise: http://www.corpusthomisticum.org/iopera.html). 

27 Summa theol., 1-1, quaest. 61. art. 5. ad 3. He returns to this question later as well, argu- 
ing as follows: If political virtues are not identified with cardinal virtues, then it is pos- 
sible to proceed towards beatitudo. The different kinds of these virtues (species), take 
different forms (actus) on the scale of ascension. See Summa theol., 1-11, quaest. 67. 
art. 1; and especially De virtutibus, quaest. 5. art. 4., with respect to arg 7. and response 
"ad 7". Thus Thomas follows the tradition that had been gaining strength since William 
of Auvergne, a tradition that disapproved of identifying virtutes politicae and virtutes 
cardinales, and questioned the validity of these virtues beyond this earthly, active life; 
see Bejczy, "Concept," 25-26. (In Thomas's words: *... [virtutes politicae]... ordinantur 
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training in the via Thomae. In accordance with Thomist teaching, he claims in 
his commentary on the Song of Songs that the wise ideas of past philosophers 
ordinantur ad finem consequendum in presenti vita: 


quia scientie pratice ab eis tradite ordinantur ad felicitatem politicam, 
loquendo de politica presentis vite. Et ideo scientia sacre scripture 
his eminet quia ordinatur ad eternam felicitatem quam philosophi 
ignorantur.78 


The very same duality of political happiness and eternal felicity, with the nec- 
essary priority of the latter, can be detected in his first mirror for princes dedi- 
cated to Matthias Hunyadi, though with a remarkable modification. Bishop 
Miklós Nyujtódi receives praise for not leaving the practical sphere of politics 
even after his theological studies, and for trying to achieve the two kinds of 
‘happiness’ at the same time: 


non contentus scientia practica que a philosophis traditur ad felicitatem 
politicam, quam adolescens adhuc plenissime didicit, sed etiam scien- 
tiam speculativam que ad felicitatem contemplativam pertinet, excellen- 
tissime ebibit, per quam et altissimas causas speculari possit.?? 


But the dilemma (that is, the incompatibility of the virtues characterizing the 
contemplative and active lifestyles) remains a dilemma, at least on a theoreti- 
cal level. 


tantum ad perficiendum homines in vita civili, non secundum quod ordinantur ad caele- 
stem gloriam consequendam,” De virtutibus, quaest. 5. art. 4. corpus). The problem is that 
Macrobius did not make such a distinction in terminology — theologians following in his 
footsteps (such as William of Auxerre, Roger Bacon, Robert Kilwardby and Bonaventura) 
considered the practice of political virtues a means of attaining salvation. They thought 
these virtues, helped by caritas, could prepare one for happiness because, although politi- 
cal virtues are acquired virtues (virtutes acquisitae), their intrinsic principle (principium 
intrinsecum) is caritas itself. On this trend, see Bejczy, "Concept," 28-30. On Bonaventura's 
interpretation of Macrobius, see. Kent Emery Jr., "Reading the World Rightly and Squarely: 
Bonaventure's Doctrine of Cardinal Virtues,” in Id., Monastic, Scholastic and Mystical 
Theologies (Aldershot: Variorum, 1996), nr. 1. (183—218), esp. 207-212. 

28 Andreas Pannonius, Super Cantica Canticorum Salomonis Expositio devotissima, Budapest, 
Hungarian National Library Széchényi, Cod. Lat. 443, fol. 21v. The critical edition of the 
work is being prepared by Csilla Bíró, who kindly provided the transcript of the codex. See 
also Bene, "Where Paradigms Meet,” 187-188. 

29  Deregiis virtutibus, fol. 105r-v. 
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A viable solution is offered by Franciscan Scholasticism, whose greatest rep- 
resentative, John Duns Scotus, built his system of virtues leading to beatitudo 
not on the intellect but on another faculty of the soul, the will. In his view, it 
is not cognitio but caritas that leads the soul seeking salvation to visio. Though 
Scotus did not have an elaborate political philosophy of his own, his ideas indi- 
rectly helped to attach a higher value to political virtues, since the spiritual 
potential of the will (e.g., in the form of mutual love linking the sovereign with 
God and God with the sovereign) played a decisive role in establishing success- 
ful practices of those virtues 20 It is no accident that Giles of Rome, one of the 
most influential political thinkers of the Middle Ages, tried to find a solution by 
reconciling the intellectualism of Thomism and the voluntarism of Scotism.?! 
In the relevant chapter of his De regimine principum (1, i, 12. Quomodo in amore 
Dei, et in actu prudenti, est quaerenda felicitas), Giles states that the happi- 
ness of the sovereign consists in his knowledge of God and in a communion 
with Him, and that the road to Him is through active love (actus dilectionis 
sive caritatis). By loving God, the sovereign can approach happiness already 
in his earthly life, if he rules by obeying God, i.e., by exercising prudence (per 
prudentiam). So the political happiness of the sovereign (and, indirectly, of his 
subjects) derives from linking these two virtues, prudence (prudentia) and love 
(caritas): Regibus et principibus ponenda est felicitas in actu prudentiae, non 
simpliciter, sed ut est imperatus a caritate.3* 

In Andreas Pannonius's first mirror, De regiis virtutibus, the most often cited 
(though unnamed) source is Giles's De regimine principum, though Andreas 


30 See Antonie Vos, The Philosophy of John Duns Scotus (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 2006), 440—446; Roberto Lambertini, "Aspetti etico-politici del pensiero di Duns 
Scoto,” in Etica e persona: Duns Scoto e suggestioni nel moderno (Convegno di studi, Bologna, 
18-20 febbraio 1993), ed. Silvestro Casamenti, O.F.M. (Bologna: E.F.B., 1994), 35-86. 

31  Zdislaw Kuksewicz, “Free Will and Free Choice,’ in The Cambridge History of Later 
Medieval Philosophy (100-1600), ed. Norman Kretzmann, Anthony Kenny and Jan Pinborg 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), 637. 

32 Aegidius Columna, De regimine principum libri 111, per Hieronymum Samaritanium [...] 
in lucem editi (Rome: Zanetti, 1607), 39. On Giles's work see: Jürgen Miethke, Le teorie 
politiche nel medio evo, ed. and trans. Roberto Lambertini (Genova: Marietti, 2001), 94-104; 
and Maurizio Viroli, From Politics to Reason of State: The Acquisition and Transformation of 
the Language of Politics 1250-1600 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 36-44; 
on political intelligence in De regimine: Roberto Lambertini, "Tra etica e politica: La 'pru- 
dentia’ del principe nel ‘De regimine' di Egidio Romano,’ Documenti e studi sulla tradi- 
zione filosofica medievale 3 (1992): 1—75. 
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did not find Giles’s concordist solution entirely feasible.53 Instead, Andreas 
held that to solve this problem of moral philosophy a theological framework 
was necessary. So to the analysis of cardinal virtues he added the analysis of 
three theological virtues, and he argued that the prince's task lay in practicing 
these virtues,?^ and in meditating on the four ultimate things (death, the Last 
Judgement, damnation and salvation): 


Hec sunt quatuor incitamenta tuorum spirituum, o rex sapientissime, 
que faciunt te cognoscere miserias huius perituri seculi et a peccatis 
retrahunt atque ad amorem tui creatoris redire compellunt.?5 


The moral dictate of meditation introduced by Andreas might not resolve the 
problem of reconciling the two different kinds of ‘happiness, but it at least 
formally links them in a dynamic construction. The higher order happiness 
becomes achievable by the same means (through contemplation and medita- 
tion) as the lower (political) happiness; the meditation de quatuor novissimis 
becomes a prerequisite of successful government as well. 

In this reading of Andreas's project, it appears distinctly revisionist. Linking 
theological virtues with political ones at first seems like a nostalgic return to 
an earlier phase of scholasticism, even to twelfth-century century vitae sanc- 
torum, which placed spiritualized political virtues in the biographies of their 
saints as godly gifts. Or it seems a return to Abelard's Theologia Christiana, 
which draws a parallel between these virtues and the teachings of Christ.?6 
But of course Andreas's procedure is more self-conscious than it seems at first 
sight. One of his contemporary sources was De principe by Bornio da Sala, a 
Bolognese humanist and jurist. This work has attracted the attention of schol- 
ars in many respects, thanks to its Platonism, its discussion of the immortal- 
ity of the soul from a politico-philosophical aspect, and its complex political 


33 On the problems with the compatibility of caritas in Giles's system see Domenico Taranto, 
"Egidio Romano e il ‘De regimine principum’: Mutazioni concettuali nel paradigma degli 
specula," Il Pensiero Politico 37 (2004): 360-386, which concludes: *...mi sembra che, 
ancorché postulata, la carità non trovi poi adeguato spazio nello specifico della politica" 
(386). 

34 "Ista tria prenotata erunt bona anime tue, rex inclite, in eterna felicitate, si in presenti 
veram fidem, spem certam et karitatem non fictam in deo tuo habueris." De regiis virtuti- 
bus, fol. 102r. 

35 Deregiis virtutibus, fol. 741. 

36 Bejczy, “Concept,” 12. 
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terminology.?? Bornio's De principe, dedicated to Borso d'Este, was written a 
few years before Andreas’s De regiis virtutibus, and taking into consideration 
the well-documented acquaintance of the two authors;?? it is possible that 
Andreas directly ‘answered’ Bornio by discussing theological virtues in detail. 
Although Bornio emphasizes the importance of political virtues respectu vite 
beate, he only focuses on the four relevant political virtues respectu vite civilis: 
Bornio explains, non enim ratio instituti exposcit, neque temporis, neque stu- 
dii, ut prolixum opus efficiam. Andreas's construction challenges this typically 
Thomist assertion?? by discussing the virtues of faith, hope, and love (a discus- 
sion in which Andreas answers Bornio by paraphrasing him).*9 

This seemingly archaizing attitude, however, is coupled with an innovative 
gesture. Requiring the ruler to meditate on the four last things establishes a link 
with the devotio moderna, which can be clearly seen in the fact that Andreas's 
words about the "four incitements of the soul" (quoted above) follow and para- 
phrase Geert Groote's well-known sermon on meditatio mortis.^! To recom- 
mend a devotional attitude to someone who by profession lives an active life is 
anything but the gesture of medieval scholastic political literature.*? And since 
it was Petrarch who cast the dynamic tension between these two lifestyles in 


37 Paul Oskar Kristeller, “Vita attiva e vita contemplativa in un brano inedito di Bornio da 
Sala e in San Tommaso d'Aquino,” in Id., Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters, 1v 


DÉI 


(Rome: Storia e Letteratura, 1996), 185-196; Luisa Pesavento, “‘Quaedam lex animata’: 
Il principe di Bornio da Sala," Nuova rivista storica 72 (1988): 1-22; James Hankins, "De 
republica: Civic Humanism in Renaissance Milan (and Other Renaissance Signories),” in 
I Decembrio e la tradizione della Repubblica di Platone tra Medioevo e Umanesimo, ed. 
Mario Vegetti and Paolo Pissavino (Naples: Bibliopolis, 2005), 496—497. 

38 Bene, “Where Paradigms Meet,” 178-179. 

39 On Bornio’s Thomism, see Paul Oskar Kristeller, “The Active and Contemplative Life in 
Renaissance Humanism,” in Id., Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters, 1v, 208. 

40 Bornio da Sala, "De ortu quattuor virtutum cardinalium et theologicarum" (De Principe, 1; 
Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Ms A 83); cf. De regiis virtutibus, 19r. (I owe thanks to Luisa 
Pesavento for her transcription of the Bornio da Sala manuscript.) 

41 Groote thinks that meditation urges the soul onward, so that, condemning earthly things, 
it may return to its Creator "incitantia spiritum hominis ut spretis omnibus mundanis, ad 
suum redeat Creatorem"), while Andreas calls upon Matthias Hunyadi to be aware of all 
earthly struggles and misery and to abstain from sin. Cf. Geert Groote, "Quod meditatio 
mortis facit hominem se humiliare,” in Archief voor kerkelijke geschiedenis, inzonderheid 
van Nederland, ed. Nicholaas C. Kist and Herman J. Royaards, 111 (Leiden: J. Luchtmans, 
1831), 47-48. 

42 James M. Blythe, "Civic Humanism and Medieval Political Thought, in Renaissance 
Civic Humanism: Reappraisals and Reflections, ed. James Hankins (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 71. On the innovative role of Petrarch in this respect, see ibid., 72. 
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high literary form, it is logical that when Andreas quotes Groote he then carries 
on for pages with passages taken from Petrarch’s famous contempus mundi let- 
ter (Sen., X1, 11) and his De otio religiosorum. Petrarch’s monastic writings — De 
otio and De vita solitaria — enjoyed immense popularity in Carthusian circles: 
a great number of copies of these works circulated in charterhouses all over 
Europe.*? Andreas Pannonius was familiar with both and quoted them in his 
commentary on the Song of Songs, too.** 

Now the presence of Petrarch's Seniles and De otio in Andreas's work would 
not necessarily require that Andreas bear the label ‘Renaissance’ — except for 
the fact that it now is certain that these were not the only works of Petrarch 
that Andreas Pannonius knew. Not once does he mention Petrarch's name. 
However, while working on the critical edition of Andreas's De regiis virtutibus, 
I have found 27 Petrarch quotations altogether: seven from De otio; 19 from 
Seniles, and one from De viris illustribus. Although it must be noted that out of 
the 19 Seniles references, nine come from the first letter of Book Iv and three 
from the first letter of Book xtv, nonetheless, Andreas quotes from eight dif- 
ferent letters from the collection. Thus I feel justified in stating that Andreas 
had access to all the Seniles, which was no accident, since the library of the 
Certosa in Ferrara was well-equipped: Borso d'Este had purchased the whole 
library of the late humanist Giovanni Aurispa for the monks, and it contained 
Seniles.4° The two extensively quoted epistles circulated separately as well 
(they also appeared in the earliest Petrarch editions excerpted from the original 


43 Denis D. Martin, Fifteenth-Century Carthusian Reform: The World of Nicholas Kempf 
(Leiden: Brill, 1992), 243-244. 

44 Csilla Bird, "Petrarca-idézetek Andreas Pannonius fennmaradt műveiben,” in *.. mint az 
gyümólczós és termett szólóveszszóc...": Tanulmányok P. Vásárhelyi Judit tiszteletére, ed. 
Bernadette Varga and Ágnes Stemler (Budapest: OSzK-Balassi Kiadó, 2010), 361-371. In 
this and another of her publications ("Andreas Pannonius és Petrarca 'De viris illustribus' 
cimti életrajzgyüjteménye," in Szóveg-emlék-kép, ed. László Boka and Judit P. Vásárhelyi 
[Budapest: Bibliotheca Nationalis Hungariae-Gondolat Kiadó, 201], 62—76), Bíró col- 
lected several Petrarch quotations she found in Andreas Pannonius's works. My conclu- 
sions are different from hers. She and I both identified: De regiis virtutibus: Appendix 1/2, 
3, 6, 22; Ad Herculem: Appendix 11/2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 23, 25, 29, 30, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 41, 50. Her indications of the /oci taken from the Scipio biography do not cor- 
respond to mine; the reason is that Andreas used the f version of the text (and not the y 
variant as Bíró claims). 

45 Adriano Franceschini, Giovanni Aurispa e la sua biblioteca (Padua: Antenore, 1976), 24—25. 
(A later list of books from the sixteenth century also contains Seniles; cf. Samaritani, 
"Borso d’Este,” 85.) On the foundation and significance of the Certosa see Charles M. 
Rosenberg, “‘Per il bene di...nostra ciptà: Borso d' Este and the Certosa of Ferrara,’ 
Renaissance Quarterly 29 (1976): 329-340; Giovanni Leoncini, Le certose della “Provincia 
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collection).^9 Let us take a look at them, to ascertain how and to what purpose 
the Hungarian author used them. 

Petrarch speaks in the Matthias mirror for princes even before Andreas 
Pannonius does. De regiis virtutibus starts off with a page-long quotation from 
Seniles Iv, 1, which is Petrarch's adhortatio to his friend, Luchino dal Verme, the 
condottiere of Venice who led the Venetian army to suppress the 1363—64 revolt 
in Crete. The piece, entitled De officio et virtutibus imperatoriis in separate edi- 
tions and manuscripts, describes the characteristics of an ideal military leader, 
paying particular attention to the balance between knowledge gained from 
experience, on the one hand, and from consulting books on military leader- 
ship, on the other. Apart from the introductory page, the more extensive quo- 
tations can typically be found in Andreas's chapters discussing war and the 
characteristics of the ideal supreme commander (De bellis; De dotibus summi 
ducis bellorum) but unmarked and unacknowledged quotations also come up 
in the chapters Quare Christiani traduntur in manibus paganorum? and De 
mansuetudine et clementia. Andreas's extensive borrowing can be explained 
by the fact that the military leaders whom Petrarch holds up as examples 
for Luchino are all generous and merciful. Highlighting these virtues allows 
Andreas Pannonius to showcase his ideal (and former) commander, János 
Hunyadi, among the greatest classical figures: Alexander, Scipio, and Hannibal. 
As Andreas claims: 


Accedit ducibus preclarissimis bellorum suavitas facilitasque animi, et 
est his confinis equalitas quedam familiaritasque cum exercitu, que res 
maxime milites amantissimos ducum facit. In quibus qui amplius inter 
duces gentilium quam Alexander Macedo, Hannibal et Scipio Africanus, 
et Christianorum dux excellentissimus Johannes de Hunyad, tuus genitor 
precarissimus resplenduit?^? 


The other Petrarchan letter from which Andreas often quoted, circulated under 
the title De republica optime administranda liber. At first it might seem to have 
been important for the Hungarian because it provided a convenient literary 


Tusciae," vol. 2 (Salzburg: Institut für Anglistik und Amerikanistik, Universitát Salzburg, 
1989), 315-347. 

46 See e.g. Franciscus Petrarca, De republica optime administranda liber — De officio et virtu- 
tibus imperatoris liber (Bernae: Jean Le Preux, 1602); cf. Franciscus Petrarcha, Opera quae 
extant omnia (Basel: Henricus Petri, 1581), 372-386 (De republica optime administranda); 
386—392 (De officio et virtutibus imperatoris). 

47 De regiis virtutibus, 59r. 
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example for the praise of both Janos Hunyadi and his son, Matthias. Petrarch 
wrote this lengthy epistle to Francesco da Carrara, the signore of Padua (Ad 
magnificum Franciscum de Carraria Paduae dominum, qualis esse debeat qui 
rem publicam regit), who was the son of Jacopo da Carrara (Petrarch’s previous 
patron), so celebrating the son allowed the author to revere the father, oo 29 
Andreas, however, might have had other motives as well. Although the actual 
political message of De regiis virtutibus is an exhortation, a call for Holy War 
against the Turks, the ideal leader is depicted as a rex pacificus capable of orga- 
nizing agreement and concord, establishing peace. The king’s power is held 
and derived from the love of the citizens, his subjects. This position is very 
briefly expressed in a quotation from Cicero (Philippicae, 11, 13) — a quotation 
used by Petrarch and adapted by Andreas: 


Ora te, o rex inclite, et vox Tulliana in libro Philippicarum: Karitate, inquit, 
et benivolentia septum oportet esse principem, non armis tantum.^? 


Petrarch's letter to Carrara describes the political benefits and the practi- 
cal ways that a king can procure and deserve his citizens' love. Andreas does 
not borrow the pieces of practical advice referring to the actual situation in 
Petrarch's Padua, but adopts instead the main idea of Petrarch's letter, that is, 
the necessity of a caritas- and amor-based government, which has as its ideal 
consequence the peace of the state. It is telling that Andreas places his chapter 
De pace at the end of the first part of De regiis virtutibus, right before the medi- 
tational unit and after the eulogy of the two Hungarian cardinals, János Vitéz 
and István Várdai. Andreas must have known of the growing tension between 
the hard-line anti-Turkish politics of the Hungarian prelates on one hand, and 
Matthias's Realpolitik, on the other. Thus the placement of De pace stands as a 
cautious, indirect message to the king. 

De regiis virtutibus ends with a pastiche of Petrarchan epistolary rhetoric, 
which is well worth a look: 


48 On the letter see Giovanni Ponte, “I consigli politici del Petrarca a Francesco da Carrara 
(Sen., xiv, 1),” in Petrarca e la cultura europea, ed. Luisa Rotondi Secchi Tarugi (Milan: 
Nuovi orizzonti, 1997), 121-127; Viroli, From Politics, 71-72; and Peter Stacey, Roman 
Monarchy and the Renaissance Prince (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 
145-156. 

49  Deregiis virtutibus, fol. 24r; see the Appendix below, item 25. 
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Sen., IV, 2. 


Salve igitur Metelle Cretice, seu tu noster 
Scipio Veronensis, servator civium, victor 
hostium, punitor sontium, militiae 
restaurator. Tu nobis victoriam sine 
sanguine gloriosam, tu exercitum sine 
lite reducis incolumen, tu rei bellicae 
suas leges, tu captis civibus libertatem, 
tu patriae pacem, et perdita regna 
restituis. 


Sen., IX, 1. 

In exitu Israel de Egipto, domus Iacob de 
populo barbaro facta est in celis 
gratulatio angelorum atque in terris 
hominum piorum. [...] O iterum te 
felicem, o felicem diem qui te matris ex 
utero in lucem edidit et ceu benignum 
sidus aliquod mundo dedit. 


Sen., VII, 1. 

Cristus omnipotens dies tuos proroget in 
longum evum aperiatque cor tuum 
consiliis non blandis, nec fortasse 
delectabilibus, sed sanis ac fidelibus. 
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De regiis virtutibus, c. "De beatitudine 
sanctorum," 106v-107r 

Salve tu, Pannoniorum inclite princeps, 
hostium victor, punitor sontium, militie 
restaurator, lex bellice artis, liberator 
civium, patrie decus, pax patrie, tu enim 
communis patrie laus et totius regni 
Pannoniensis gloria. 


Facta est gratulatio angelorum in celis 
atque in terris hominum piorum iocunditas 
in die, qua illustrissima mater tua et utero 
te principem gloriosum et regem inclitum 


Pannoniorum populo edidit. 


Deus dominus Christus Ihesus omnipotens 
dies tuos proroget in longum aperiatque cor 
tuum consiliis pacemque tribuat . . . 





The relatively great number of quotations is conspicuous in a ‘medieval’ text, 


but there is more to Andreas's enthusiastic borrowing than that. The most 


important effect Petrarch appears to have had on Andreas Pannonius concerns 


his choice of genre — at least in this initial phase when he is writing De regiis 


virtutibus. Andreas mentions several times that he is writing an epistle: that 


is why he aims for relative brevity;5° that is why he places his ideal readers in 


50 


E.g. "Multa circa resurrectionem generalem essent dicenda, o rex sapientissime, que si 


prosequi velim, modum epistole excederem. Quapropter brevissime de hoc perorabo" (De 


regiis virtutibus, fol. gır). 
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the king’s presence (among them Janus Pannonius, the Bishop of Pécs).°! The 
whole work maintains the tone of a highly rhetoricized epistle. In addressing 
the reader, it is profoundly personal, imitating the style of the two seniles dedi- 
cated to Luchino dal Verme and Francesco da Carrara. And finally, Andreas 
confirms his choice of genre by opening and closing the whole epistola exhor- 
tatoria with long quotations from Petrarch. Thematically, as a work on politi- 
cal theory, De regiis virtutibus varies and alternates between the structure, on 
one hand, of Giles of Rome’s work (balancing between Thomist intellectual- 
ism and Franciscan voluntarism) and, on the other hand, of Petrarch’s letter to 
Francesco da Carrara, which scholars today consider “the first humanist mirror 
for princes.”>? So the sources Andreas uses and the patterns he follows are the 
best ones available, not at all outdated in contemporary Ferrara. 

What is more, following Petrarch sets Andreas apart from his contempo- 
raries. The works of Tomaso Luiti, Michele Savonarola, and Bornio da Sala53 
are not in the least more modern than those of Andreas Pannonius. The 
Carthusian was highly inventive when combining classical and scholastic pat- 
terns with those of the devotio moderna, with its emphasis on a more personal 
religious experience. A contemporary of Andreas Pannonius, the mystical 
theologian Denys the Carthusian (Denys of Ryckel, 1402-1471, known as the 
Doctor Ecstaticus), did something similar by combining a mirror for princes 
andan epistle against the Turks. In De regimine, Denys talks about how a prince 
has to have the virtues of both the contemplative and the active lifestyles, and 
how, regarding the latter, he can proceed with the help of devotio interna.5* 
Denys also concludes his work with a long quotation from Petrarch (drawn 


51 Just like Miklos Nyujtódi, Janus Pannonius strives to attain both earthly and celestial 
happiness; his praise is worth quoting at length: “Aut certe per illum tuum seraphi- 
cum dominum dominum videlicet Johannem Pannonium, episcopum dignissimum 
Quinqueecclesiensem, cuius sapientia et oratio clarior sole stellisque lucidior altissimas 
causas perlustrans et ad inferiora diffundens. Eius namque eloquentia non solum Latine, 
verum etiam Grece admirabilis, et quasi Physon fluvius de eius ore sapientia egreditur. 
Vox enim eius dulcis et sonora et quasi organum diversarum melodiarum causas virtutes- 
que resonans. Non solum enim humanas, verum etiam divinas virtutes ita complectitur, 
ut et aliorum via et exemplar vite sanctitatis, ut decet prelatum, esse possit" (De regiis 
virtutibus, fol. 1051). 

52 ` Miethke, Teorie politiche, 219. See also n. 48 above. 

53 Bornio da Sala is an exception to some extent: he also quotes Petrarch, though not his 
prose but the Epystole metrice (11, 3, Ad Bernardum Ruthensem) and Africa (songs 111 and v). 

54 Dionysius Carthusianus, "De vita et regimine principum,” lib. 11, art. 1, in Id., Opuscula 
insigniora, (Cologne: Ioannes Birckmann, 1559), 673. 
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from the famous digression in De vita solitaria).5> But despite an explicit aim to 
theologize the ‘philosophical’ Giles of Rome, Denys did it not structurally (by 
explicating the theological virtues one by one) but by emphasizing the rhetori- 
cally persuasive use of theological discourse.5$ 

Andreas Pannonius is medieval in the sense that Petrarch is medieval. This 
observation is well-supported by Manselli's harsh judgment (quoted above) — 
Manselli who, among others, cited Andreas’s chapter De dotibus summi ducis to 
illustrate the “cultural and spiritual barriers” reminiscent of the Middle Ages. 
Well, this short chapter consists of 470 words. Of these, 30 can be attributed 
to the Hungarian Carthusian; the rest, 440 words, are verbatim quotations 
from Petrarch's letter to Luchino dal Verme.5” The epistle does contain quota- 
tions and allusions to classics that 'serve ornamental functions' but it would 
be hazardous to say they reveal the characteristics of a ‘deeply medieval’ atti- 
tude, or that they had nothing to do with a *new or at least renewed" cultural 
experience.°® But Andreas Pannonius did not stop here — his Petrarchan bor- 
rowings reached further. 


A Radical Turn: The Political Theology of Ad Herculem and 
Petrarch's Familiares 


Cum enim immutabilis eterne divinitatis visionem perfruemur, nos quo- 
que immortales et eterni in illo erimus, non idem quod ipse, sed simi- 
les participatione glorie eius, que per visionem sue essentie fit. Et talis 
comprehensio pertinet ad memoriam, que non distinguitur essentialiter 
ab intellectu, secundum beatum Thomam, sed secundum magistrum 
Johannem Scotum distinguitur etc. et correspondet spei. Per spem enim 
hic in presenti vita tua sublimitas ambulat, ut perveniat ad comprehen- 
sionem summe bonitatis, non tamen totalem.5? 


ANDREAS PANNONIUS, De regiis virtutibus, CLOSING CHAPTER 


55 Ibid., 735-736; cf. Francesco Petrarca, De vita solitaria, ed. Guido Martellotti, trad. ital. 
Antonietta Bufano (Turin: Einaudi, 1977), 196—218 (book 11, ch. 9). 

56 Dionysius, 642 (lib. r, art. 1): "Aegidius philosophice magis quam theologice loquitur ac 
procedit. Ego autem theologice potius quam philosophice intendo procedere: quo enim 
sacra scriptura dignior atque sublimior est quam philosophica doctrina, eo ad exhortan- 
dum, arguendum, docendum et inflammandum est aptior et omnino potentior" 

57 See in Appendix, 1, items 13-15. 

58 Cf. Paul Oskar Kristeller, “Il Petrarca nella storia degli studi,” in Petrarca e la cultura 
europea, 7-29. 

59  Deregiis virtutibus, fol. 102r (ch. "De beatitudine sanctorum"). 
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In the closing chapter of De regiis virtutibus (the mirror for princes dedicated 
to Matthias Hunyadi), Andreas Pannonius probes the limits of the Thomist 
system by referring to Scotus in a spirit of concord, although he does not carry 
through with the idea. A similar balancing and harmonizing effort appears 
in his quotation of a chapter-title from Book x11 of Augustine’s De Trinitate 
(Beatus non est, nisi qui habet omnia quae vult, et nihil vult male)9? as a main 
theme. It turns up yet again in the fact that he 'illustrates' this voluntaristic 
theory, which played such an important role in Scotus's philosophy! by means 
of a quotation taken from Thomas that links the achievement of happiness 
with contemplative life.9? In the corresponding chapter of his second mirror 
for princes, Ad Herculem 1 (i.e., in the penultimate chapter of the first part of 
the work), Andreas made considerable changes to the text. The quotation from 
Aquinas that had appeared in the earlier De regiis virtutibus (Deus autem spiri- 
tus est, ut dicitur Joannis quarto, unde nec aliquo sensu nec imaginatione potest 
videri, sed solo intellectu)® now, in the Ad Herculem version, continues: 


Apud tamen doctores duplex est opinio, utrum videlicet in intellectu aut 
in voluntate summa consistat beatitudo. Sed preclarior est opinio illorum 
qui in voluntate posuere beatitudinem, eo quod voluntas sit tam secun- 
dum sanctorum quam philosophorum opinionem dignissima ac perfec- 
tissima potentiarum anime.9^ 


Andreas's interpretive stance is clear: instead of insisting on the concordist 
way as he had done in De regiis, he now intends to resolve the problem of how 
the political virtues can lead to the sovereign's by drawing on Duns Scotus's 
voluntaristic, caritas-centered theology. In Ad Herculem, Andreas completely 


60 X Augustinus, De trinitate, X111, 5 (PL, 42, 1020); cf. De regiis virtutibus, fol. 100v (“ ‘Beatus 
enim vere est, qui habet omnia que vult et nihil vult male, ut Augustinus inquit x111 De 
trinitate"). 

61 Ina broader context, see Richard Cross, Duns Scotus (New York: Oxford University Press), 
1999), 61-71; and Vos, Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, 413-431. 

62 “Ibi enim ipsam veritatem facie ad faciem videbis, quam nunc in speculo et enigmate per 
studium contemplative vite cernis." De regiis virtutibus, 100v; cf. Summa contra gentiles, 
lib. 111, c. 63. n. 1-2. (“Est enim quoddam desiderium hominis inquantum intellectualis 
est, de cognitione veritatis: quod quidem desiderium homines prosequuntur per studium 
contemplativae vitae.") 

63 Summa theologiae, 1, q. 12. a. 3 corpus. 

64 Ad Herculem, fol. 79r-v (ch. "Exhortatio ad conterendos infideles et ad felicitatem conse- 
quendam: capitulum xL111"). 
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rewrites the chapters treating the three theological virtues and — though 
leaving his main source unidentified — quotes and paraphrases Petrus de 
Aquila's Sentences commentary at length. The fourteenth-century Franciscan 
theologian Aquila was the era's most committed and successful divulgator of 
Scotus's views (an expertise that earned him the name 'Scotellus' and 'Doctor 
Sufficiens’). But for Andreas Pannonius, whose aim was not to write a scholarly 
tract but to instruct a worldly ruler in basic religious knowledge, Aquila's reli- 
able synthesis provided a sound basis for a will-centered theology.® The aca- 
demic community of contemporary Ferrara did not consider Aquila's work an 
outdated scholastic reference book. Andreas was not the only one who knew 
and used it. Francesco Marescalchi, the well-known platonizing humanist and 
close acquaintance and correspondent of Alberti, Bracciolini, Valla, and Ficino, 
also had Scotellus in his library; he bequeathed the volume to the Carthusian 
monastery, where he himself moved to spend the last years of his life.95 
Magisterial studies by Professor Cesare Vasoli long ago pointed out the 
significance of the Ferraran Franciscan milieu in establishing a connection 
between Scotism and Renaissance Platonism.®’ The examples of Marescalchi 
and Andreas Pannonius show that Carthusian spirituality also had catalyzed 
these connections. Note, however, that Andreas's Scotist turn was preceded 
and, I suspect, strongly motivated by an encounter with Francesco Petrarca. 
Carthusian sources reveal the story of an internal, monastic conflict that 
forced Prior Andreas to leave San Cristoforo in Ferrara and travel to the Grand 
Chartreuse in Grenoble to exonerate himself. As a result of the decision of the 
order's General Chapter, however, Andreas had to move to Pavia.98 From Pavia, 


65 On the importance of Aquila with respect to Andreas Pannonius, see Bene, “Where 
Paradigms Meet,” 200-202. 

66 Luciano Gargan, “Un possessore di opere albertiane: Francesco Marescalchi,’ Rinascimento 
42 (2002): 381-397 (on the Aquila-codex: 390 and 397). See also Enrico Peverada, “Un cor- 
rispondente dell'Alberti in cura d’anime: Il canonico Francesco Marescalchi,’ in Alberti 
e la cultura del Quattrocento, ed. Roberto Cardini and Mariangela Regoliosi (Florence: 
Polistampa, 2007), 1-26. 

67 Cesare Vasoli, “Notizie su Giorgio Benigno Salviati (Juraj Dragišić)” in Id., Profezia e 
ragione: Studi sulla cultura del Cinquecento e del Seicento (Naples: Morano, 1974), 16-127; 
and Id., “Tracce scotiste nella cultura ‘platonica quattrocentesca,” in Id., Immagini uman- 
istiche (Naples: Morano, 1983), 217-248. 

68 The latest detailed account of the conflict is Samaritani, “Borso d'Este, 53-55. The choice 
of place might not be accidental. Andreas asked Geronimo Ranuzzi, an old Bolognese 
friend, to help him gain the support of Angelo Capranica, Cardinal Protector of the 
Carthusian Order, and although what actually happened cannot be reconstructed, the 
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he dedicated the new version of his work to Ercole d’Este, who in the mean- 
time, after Borso’s death in August 1471, had come to power in Ferrara; Andreas 
hoped to return to the city with the help of his new patron. Originally he might 
have considered casting Ercole in the role of the ideal supreme commander in 
the holy war against the Turks. If this had remained the case, he might have 
only needed to make slight modifications to the first mirror for princes, De 
regiis virtutibus, dedicated to Matthias Hunyadi. It was probably when Andreas 
was searching for sources and works on which to model the new, revised ver- 
sion, that he came across certain works of Petrarch that he had not known 
before.9? He started to copy, as was his practice, without any reference to the 
author's name, and to build the excerpts in his own new text. However, the 
results went well beyond his prior expectations. 

What remained in the new mirror for princes from the old one was the 
lengthy De otio and Seniles quotations (from Petrarch’s letters 3 and 10 respec- 
tively). In addition to these, however, Andreas used a great number of quota- 
tions from his new sources. These included Petrarch’s Invective contra medicum, 
Secretum and De gestis Cesaris (one quotation from each), as well as the biogra- 
phies of De viris illustribus (ten quotations, two from the chapter on Alexander 
the Great, one from the chapter on Hannibal, and seven from the Scipio biog- 
raphy). All serve to praise Ercole d'Este in the highest humanist style. The orga- 
nizational principles applied to the new mirror for princes are best illustrated 
by the revisions made to the part that also came up in Manselli’s criticism. In 
De regiis virtutibus, Chapter 22, Quare Christiani traduntur in manibus pagano- 
rum? Andreas tells the miraculous story of a Christian woman captured by the 
Turks. Through ceaseless prayer, she so heroically resisted every temptation and 
avoided humiliation that her captors finally had to sell her to a Venetian mer- 
chant. But what she had feared from the pagan Turks, befell her in the hands 
of a lustful Christian, who raped her. She sought revenge and her prayers were 
answered: God sank the ship together with its sinful owner and cargo. Andreas 


result is known: Pope Sixtus Iv himself wrote a letter to the Carthusian General Chapter 
of Grenoble on behalf of Andreas (Archivio Segreto Vaticano, Arm. 39, vol. 14, f. 98r). 
Andreas might have received asylum in the Certosa of Pavia with the help of Ranuzzi, 
the grey eminence, an esteemed diplomat both in Bologna and the Holy See, and 
Jacopo Ammanati, the 'Cardinalis Papiensis, a close correspondent of both Ranuzzi and 
János Vitéz. 

69 X An edition of Familiares could be found in the Certosa of Pavia; see Luciano Gargan, 
Lantica biblioteca della certosa di Pavia (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1988), 35 
(cat. 106). 
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offsets the clichéd, hagiographic nature of the parable”? by inserting lengthy 
quotations from Petrarch's epistle to Luchino dal Verme (Senilis 1v, 1), and, as 
Ihave already mentioned, he continues copying from this source until the end 
of the following chapter (Chapter 23, De dotibus summi ducis bellorum). The 
corresponding chapter 23 of Ad Herculem bears the same title as in De regiis 
virtutibus (De dotibus summi ducis), and includes a short quotation from the 
Seniles letter. In Ad Herculem chapter 22, Quod non oportet fidere propriis viribus 
principem, however, the story about the martyrdom of the Christian woman 
has been deleted. In its place appear four quotations from Petrarch, artfully 
combined to fill almost eight pages. These excerpts come from Ad familiares 
(XXII, 14), the Scipio biography, and the Contra medicum invective.7? 

Arguably, of all Petrarch's works, the letter-collection Ad familiares had the 
greatest effect on Andreas Pannonius. In his second mirror for princes, Andreas 
takes twenty-five verbatim quotations from eighteen of the Seniles; some 
quotations are several pages long (see the concordance table in Appendix 11 
below). Due to the number and significance of these quotations, the physi- 
ognomy and the character of Andreas's Ad Herculem differed considerably 
from his first mirror for princes; Ad Herculem has been ‘modernized, i.e., it 
approaches a more classically-correct humanist Latin. The changes, however, 
not only concern Latin style and the increased number of Petrarchan borrow- 
ings. Andreas also adopted some of Petrarch's ideas about the political virtues 
in the second mirror for princes. In particular, two Familiares written to Marco 
Portonario, Petrarch's young correspondent from Genoa, proved to be of great 
importance for Andreas's political thought. The Genoese youth wished to 
become a monk, but had been forced by his parents to study law. In two conso- 
latory letters, Petrarch, following references to Sallust and Cicero in Macrobius 
(who remains unnamed), explains to the would-be monk that the political 
virtues make it possible to practice the vita activa so as to find salvation and 
join the blessed, the beati. The following table shows that in the key chapter, 
Exhortatio ad virtutes, of Ad Herculem four Familiares are deployed to illustrate 
a theologically optimistic approach to the vita activa of the ruler: 


70 "Ceterum netuam serenitatem omnino rebus spiritualibus occupem" (De regiis virtutibus, 
fol. 54r). 

71 Ibid. fols. 55r-56v. 

72 See Ad Herculem, fols. 4311—44r. 
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Fam., XII, 12. 

Uberrima, fateor, mundi pars est 
Africa: virorum optimus est Scipio; sed 
nulla tanta viri virtus est, nulla telluris 
tanta fertilitas que sollicito cultore non 
egeat. Nec coluisse semel sufficit, sed 
semper insistere oportet, qui singularem 
vel agri vel animi fructum cupit. 


Fam., V, 15. 

In Campum Martium omnes qui 
nascimur vocati sumus; quidam tamen 
nonnisi ad strepitum numerumque 
complendum, quidam vero ut honores 
et laborum premia percipiant. 


Fam., XX, 4. 

Alioquin omnes homines unum 
studium haberent, quoniam in rebus 
omnibus unum excellere est necesse; 
quo si omnium mortalium pergat 
intentio, quid de aliis fiet? |. ..] Bene 
provisum est ut curarum atque actuum 
humanorum varietas tanta esset, quo non 
solum maiora minoribus, sed et minora 
maioribus ornamento presidioque sint. 
Non sum nescius, amice, de iuris civilis 
studio multis olim magnam gloriam 
quaesitam, ea scilicet aetate qua iustitia 
ultro ab hominibus colebatur, quando 
apud eos, ut ait Sallustius, ius bonumque 
non legibus magis quam natura 
valebat... 
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Ad Herculem libri duo c. 1v (8v-9v) 

Et quamvis tua excellentia virtutibus 
admodum refulgeat, presertim clementia 
[...]; nulla tanta viri virtus est, nulla telluris 
tanta fertilitas que sollicito cultore non 
egeat, sed semper insistendum est illi qui 
singularem vel agri vel animi fructum cupit. 


In campum enim huius mundi 
turbulentissimi pleno acribus potestatibus 
omnes qui nascimur regi celesti Christo 
domino vocati sumus militandum. [...] 
Quidam tamen non nisi ad strepitum 
numerumque complendum, quidam vero ut 
honores et laborum premia hic percipiant, 
intendunt. 


Diverse tamen sunt vocationes ad 
virtutum iter. Si enim omnium mortalium 
unum esset exercitium, quid de aliis fieret? 
Bene igitur provisum est ab unico 
summoque opifice, ut curarum atque 
actuum humanorum varietas tanta esset, 
quo non solum maiora minorum, sed et 
minora maioribus ornamento presidioque 
essent. Nec sum nescius, quod multis 
principibus olim gubernatio rei publice 
immortalem gloriam acquisivit, ea videlicet 
etate, quando iustitia ultro ab hominibus 
colebatur, quando apud eos, ut eleganter 
Sallustius ait, ius bonumque non legibus 


magis quam natura valebat. 
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Fam., n, 12. 
Novit figmentum nostrum figulus ille 
sidereus, scit quid nobis expediat et 
anime nostre; sepe inenarrabilibus modis, 
quibus se tramitibus adiri velit, insinuat. 
[...] Nec est quo te interim inutiliter 
natum putes, si patriam tuam, his 
presertim temporibus tui egentem, que, 
ut Plato vult, “ortus tui partem" sibi iure 
suo "vendicat; ope consilioque adiuvas. 
Notum est apud Ciceronem celeste illud 
Africani mei dictum: "Omnibus qui 
patriam conservaverint auxerint 
adiuverint, certum esse in celo diffinitum 
locum, ubi beati evo sempiterno 
fruantur"; et quod sequitur: "Nichil enim 
esto" inquit, “principi illi deo qui omnem 
hunc mundum regit, quod quidem fiat in 
terris acceptius quam concilia cetusque 
hominum iure sociati, que civitates 
appellantur" [...] Nullum, ut dixi, genus 
hominum eorum qui in aliqua honesta 
exercitatione versantur, ab hoc tramite 
sit exclusum, constetque, iuxta Plotini 
sententiam, non “purgatoriis” modo 
*purgatique" iam "animi, sed "politicis" 
quoque "virtutibus" beatum fieri. 
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Novit enim figmentum nostrum figulus ille 
sidereus quid cuique expediat, et anime 
nostre sepe inenarrabilibus modis, quibus se 
tramitibus adiri velit, disponit suaviter. 
Quapropter non inutiliter te natum putes, si 
patriam tuam his presertim temporibus tui 
egentem, que ut Plato vult ortus tui partem 
sibi iure suo vendicat, ope consilioque 
adiuvas. Notum est apud Ciceronem celeste 
illud Africani dictum: Omnibus qui patriam 
conservarint, auxerint, adiuverint, certum 
esse in celo diffinitum locum, ubi beati evo 
sempiterno fruantur. Et quod sequitur: Nihil 
enim est, inquit, principi illi deo qui omnem 
hunc mundum regit quod quidem fiat in 
terris acceptius quam concilia coetusque 
hominum iure sociati, que civitates 
appellantur. Constat ergo iuxta Plotini 
sententiam non purgatis modo purgatique 
iam animi, sed politicis quoque virtutibus 
beatum fieri posse. 





Petrarch's ideas about political virtue appear to dominate Andreas's second 
mirror for princes: evidently Andreas appreciated Petrarch's solutions to the 
issues that had troubled his first mirror. And this solution — the possibility 
of beatificatio through political virtues — altered the underlying principles 
and thus the argument of the second mirror. Such a scenario is suggested by 
Andreas's editing decisions: in the chapter Exhortatio ad virtutes he placed the 
excerpts from Petrarch's letters right before the description of theological vir- 
tues, i.e., the chapter enunciated Andreas's thesis. This layout in turn suggests 
that although Andreas might have read Petrus de Aquila's commentary earlier, 
or might have heard about it during the Ferraran theological debates, it was 
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only after his encounter with Petrarch that Andreas could approach Aquila’s 
commentary as the most suitable support for the Macrobius-Cicero thesis 
developed by Petrarch. 

Andreas’s new argumentation about political virtue unfolds as follows. 
According to Aquila, of the four cardinal virtues, only prudentia can be found 
in the rational part of the soul; temperance, courage, and justice are in volun- 
tate, i.e. in the volitional part.” The cardinal virtues are connected (connexae) 
to one another and to the three theological virtues. Where the two spheres 
of the cardinal and the theological virtues meet, precisely at their point of 
intersection lies justice, the princely virtue par excellence, which Andreas, with 
some rhetorical exaggeration, calls the fourth theological virtue. One arrives 
at beatitudo through the virtues embedded in the volitional faculty of the soul, 
a claim that guarantees the superiority of will/affection over cognition (as 
was quoted above: “[the] will is [...] the worthiest and most perfect of all the 
faculties of human soul”). Thus Aquila’s theology, by harmonizing Scotus and 
Bonaventura, offered Andreas a solid theological base to support his use of 
Petrarch’s moral-philosophical arguments on the primacy of will.7* 

Petrarch’s harsh attack on scholasticism in De ignorantia does not entail 
a renunciation of scholastic reasoning tout court. By disapproving of one 
branch of scholasticism, Petrarch necessarily accepted another, either implic- 
itly or explicitly. According to current scholarship, Petrarch’s ideas, fusing an 
anti-intellectual and love-based morality with Augustinian voluntarism, “are 
conspicuously modern and apparently allude to a close and substantial paral- 
lelism with John Duns Scotus's positions.” Andreas seems to have recognized 
this compatibility when writing his second mirror for princes, dedicated to 
Ercole d'Este. 

Andreas Pannonius’s Petrarchan course is quite evident in the second part 
of Ad Herculem. The two-part structure of De regiis virtutibus remains, but the 
meditational unit (that is, the ten chapters from chapter 28, De meditatione 
regis to chapter 37, De beatitudine sanctorum) is replaced in Ad Herculem by a 
detailed description of Borso d'Este's road to heaven. The princely virtues that 


73 Ad Herculem, fol. 26r; cf. Petrus de Aquila, Commentaria in quatuor libros sententia- 
rum magistri Petri Lombardi, ed. Cipriano Paolini, 111 (Genoa: Tip. Nicolosio, 1908), 222. 
Scotellus (and Andreas as well) uses Bonaventura's classification, which considerably dif- 
fers from that of Aquinas, cf. De virtutibus, q. 1 art. 12 to 25. 

74 See esp.: De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia, c. 149. Cf. Enrico Fenzi, Petrarca (Bologna: 
Il Mulino, 2008), 58-62; and Giuseppe Mazzotta, The Worlds of Petrarch (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1999), 81-83. 

75 Fenzi, Petrarca, 63. 
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lead him to blessedness are linked to the catalog of virtues listed in the Sermon 
on the Mount and formalized by commentary tradition; Andreas equates each 
political virtue of the prince with different ‘orders’ of the blessed.” Borso d'Este 
is, in Andreas’s depiction, a politician who meets the Ciceronian requirements: 


Hunc ducem nostrum non inutiliter natum fuisse putemus qui patriam 
suam his presertim temporibus ope consilioque adiuvit.”” 


Consequently, why should we doubt that he will ascend to heaven through his 
political virtues?78 

I suppose Andreas Pannonius’s orientation towards Scotism might be attrib- 
uted to the fact that he was looking for a tradition that could theologically 
justify Petrarch’s standpoint (and his own Petrarchan turn as well). To put 


76 Cf. e.g., Hugo Ripelin, Compendium theologicae veritatis in septem libros digestum, book v, 
ch. 47-55, in Albertus Magnus, Opera omnia, ed. Auguste Borgnet, vol. 34, 1 (Paris: L. Vives, 
1895), 188-191. 

77 Ad Herculem, fol. 101v. 

78 “Si igitur fides, si spes, si caritas, si prudentia, si temperantia, si fortitudo, si iustitia 
cetereque virtutes morales quas hic enumerare obmitto, ne modum epistole excedam, 
quibus Borsius noster refulgere in vita hac visus est, viam sternunt ad superos, si bonis 
et bene creatis spiritibus sedes ultima et eterna celum est, illuc ducem nostrum Borsium 
ascendisse cur ambigimus? [...] Cum igitur ducem nostrum sciamus tantis hic enituisse 
virtutibus, cur non pie credamus celesti in regno ad aliquem gradum beatitudinis ipsum 
ascendisse?" Ad Herculem, fol. 102r—v. Cf. fol. 101v (chapter "Miraculum") where Andreas 
quotes once again the words that he also quotes in the chapter “Exhortatio ad virtutum") — 
"Notum est apud Ciceronem |. ..] que civitates appellantur" See Appendix 11, 20 below — the 
whole scene, in which the deceased Borso appears in a vision to the Carthusian, resem- 
bles and paraphrases the famous vision from Somnium Scipionis. 

79 Regarding Petrarch's various ‘turns, see the classic study by Hans Baron, “Petrarch: His 
Inner Struggles and the Humanistic Discovery of Man's Nature," in Florilegium histo- 
riale: Essays Presented to Wallace K. Ferguson, ed. John Gordon Rowe and W.H. Stockdale 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1971) 19-51; esp. 30-32, and 35-36. Baron's 
explication of the Portonario letter played a crucial role in the well-known psycho- 
historical construction of Petrarch’s ‘original thrust’ — ‘change of heart’ / ‘crisis and turn’ — 
‘vacillation and inner struggles. The letter emphasizing politicae virtutes represented 
the first, quasi-civic humanist phase, while chapter 1, 4 of De vita solitaria, written in the 
13408, with its detailed description of the fourfold Plotinian hierarchy of cardinal virtues, 
illustrated the ‘retreat, i.e., Petrarch’s move to place the political virtues at the lowest level 
on the scale of human perfection. I do not intend to discuss this question, debated often 
and exhaustively, regarding the dating of Petrarch’s works; see Enrico Fenzi, “Dall’Africa 
al Secretum: Il sogno di Scipione ela composizione del poema,” in id., Saggi petrarcheschi 
(Fiesole: Cadmo, 2003), 306—364 (at 353); see also Marco Santagata, I frammenti dell'anima: 
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it differently, Andreas drew close to Franciscan views when he defended the 
Immaculata-thesis. But his shift from one scholastic philosophical stream to 
another, his abandonment of concordist arguments, and his adoption of a dis- 
tinctly Scotist stance, all appear to stem from his new acquaintance with the 
works of a Renaissance author — or more exactly the Renaissance Author. By 
quoting Scotellus’s work, on the one hand, and by strictly following in the foot- 
steps of Petrarch, on the other hand, Andreas claims a distinct place on the 
map of intellectual history around 1471, when the second mirror for princes 
was born. In the years that followed (between 1472 and 1482), Benigno Salviati 
composed Fidericus sive de regno animae, a theological study that rehabilitated 
Scotus's voluntaristic theology in a Platonic key.9? In the following year (1473), 
Rudolf Agricola wrote a Life of Petrarch (Vita Petrarcae), which rehabilitated 
Petrarch as the father of renovation and emphasized the European dimension 
of Petrarchan humanism.?! It is perhaps no accident that Agricola wrote his 
work in Pavia, where Andreas Pannonius was then resident (and the place 


Storia e racconto nel Canzoniere di Petrarca (Bologna: Il Mulino, 2004), 75-99, giving bib- 
liography on the debate at 343. I would only like to note here that the contrast between 
the two quotations, which is used to support Baron’s claim, is simply not there. The dating 
of the Portonario letter is uncertain; see the new edition of the letter with a commen- 
tary: Pétrarque, Lettres familières - Rerum familiarum libri, ed. Ugo Dotti, transl. André 
Longpré, 1 (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2002), 291-295 and 452-454. Moreover, not only in 
De vita solitaria, as Baron stresses, but also in the Portonario letter, Petrarch takes a clear 
stand, saying "actuosa Marthe solicitudo non spernitur, quamvis sublimior contemplatio 
sit Marie." This point was already noted by Karl A.E. Enenkel: see his edition of Francesco 
Petrarca, De vita solitaria, 1 (Leiden: Brill, 1990), 438. Consequently, De vita solitaria should 
not be considered as a 'retreat' but a more systematic and complex explication of the 
issue presented in the Portonario letter, which, however, does not offer a definitive solu- 
tion for the dilemma. 

80 On dating, see Zvonimir C. Sojat, De voluntate hominis eiusque praeeminentia et domina- 
tione in anima secundum Georgium Dragišić (c. 1448-1520): Studium historico-doctrinale 
et edition Tractatus Fridericus, De animae regni principe’ (Vicenza: LIEF, 1972), 132-133; 
Vasoli, “Tracce scotiste,” 238. 

81 On the Pavia context, see Cesare Vasoli, "Rodolfo Agricola e la Vita Petrarcae,” in Germania 
Latina — Latinitas Teutonica: Politik, Wissenschaft, humanistische Kultur vom späten 
Mittelalter bis in unsere Zeit, ed. Eckhard Kessler and Heinrich C. Kuhn, vol. 1 (Munich: 
W. Fink, 2003), 241-257; and Agostino Sottili, “Notizie per il soggiorno in Italia di Rodolfo 
Agricola,’ in Rodolphus Agricola Phrisius, 1444-1485: Proceedings of the International 
Conference at the University of Groningen 28-30 October 1985, ed. Fokke Akkerman — Arie J. 
Vanderjagt (New York: Brill, 1988), 79-95. 
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where most Petrarch manuscripts could be found, even if not all were in the 
library of the Certosa).8? 

So when labeling Andreas Pannonius it would perhaps be advisable to 
return to traditional practice and simply call him a ‘Christian humanist’ in the 
broad (medieval Christian humanist) sense of the word.83 The quotations he 
takes from the classics are not rhetorical, poetical, or deep moral-philosophical 
reflections, but neither do they serve a merely ornamental function, as Raoul 
Manselli supposed. Their function is rather to suggest and to demonstrate the 
harmony of Classical Antiquity and Christianity. In the chapter De meditatione 
mortis of De regiis virtutibus, Andreas quotes Cicero: 


Vox Tuliana est in libro Paradoxarum: Mors, inquit, terribilis est illis 
quorum cum vita omnia extinguuntur, non his quorum laus emori non 
potest.84 


The quotation appears without comment, sandwiched between a reference to 
a psalm and a quotation from Augustine. This same Cicero citation appears in 
the second mirror, dedicated to Ercole,85 in the chapter about Borso d'Este's 
political salvation (discussed above). Here, however Cicero's dictum from the 
Stoic Paradoxes is introduced by the following sentence: 


Non ergo ducem nostrum quasi mortuum morte tertia plangere debe- 
mus. Revocat enim nos a planctu non solum multiplex divinarum 
scripturarum auctoritas, verum etiam vox Tulliana, que preclara libro 
Paradoxarum habetur: Mors, inquit, terribilis est illis quorum cum vita 
omnia extinguuntur, non his quorum laus emori non potest. 


82 Pierre Nolhac, Pétrarque et l’humanisme, vol. 1 (Paris: H. Champion, 1907), 87-115; Elisabeth 
Pellegrin, La bibliothéque des Visconti et des Sforza ducs de Milan, au 15. siécle (Paris: CNRS, 
1955), 41-72; cf. Gargan, L'antica biblioteca. 

83 For the definition, see Charles G. Nauert, “Rethinking ‘Christian Humanism,” in Inter- 
pretations of Renaissance Humanism, 155. 

84  Deregiis virtutibus, fol. 75v.; cf. Cicero, Paradoxa stoicorum, 11, 18. 

85 Ad Herculem, fol. 101-v. 
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Note the harmony of divinae scripturae and the vox Tulliana: it would be impos- 
sible to dream up a more beautiful Petrarchan idea? — especially since even 
the Cicero quotation that Andreas used was taken from Petrarch.®? 


Umbrellas in Context 


"One of the advantages of the Kristeller interpretation of Renaissance human- 
ism is that it does not require us to ascribe an ideology to a humanist or to 
measure a humanist in terms of a supposed common ideology," says John 
Monfasani in the introduction to another, more strictly philological article Sp 
I believe, mutatis mutandis, that the same could be said of every ‘medieval’ 
author and of the common ideological definitions of ‘medievalism. I myself 
have exercised that freedom here — accepting it as part of the inheritance left 
to contemporary scholarship by Kristeller — to analyze the political works of 
Andreas Pannonius from the perspective of both humanism and scholasticism. 

Andreas's two mirrors for princes were published in print almost a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, but without any explanatory notes.®? The plain texts 
have always reminded me of Nietzsche's famous note, “I have forgotten my 
umbrella,” a note without any particular context, so that whether it refers to a 
real umbrella or to a text referring to an umbrella remains a mystery. Literary 
historians examining Andreas Pannonius's works, did not, of course, reach the 
intellectual heights of Jacques Derrida, who, contemplating the lack of context 
for Nietzsche's note, suggested a "hypothesis that the totality of Nietzsche's text 


86 ` Andreas’s fellow Carthusians loved to read Petrarch too. Indeed, they loved it so much 
that in order to make the reading easier they crossed out the unnecessary (pagan and 
classic) allusions, just as Arnold the Carthusian did in De vita solitaria (see Martin, 
Fifteenth-Century Carthusian Reform, 244). Andreas Pannonius did exactly the opposite: 
he sought to emphasize the unity of the Christian teaching and the Antique tradition. 

87 De otio religioso, 11, viii, 6; see in Pétrarque, De otio religioso — Le repos religieux, ed. 
Cristophe Carraud (Grenoble: Jéróme Millon, 2000), 360; cf. I| De otio religioso’ di 
Francesco Petrarca, ed. Giuseppe Rotondi (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
1958), 98. 

88 John Monfasani, "Angelo Poliziano, Aldo Manuzio, Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, 
and Chapter go of the Miscellaneorum centuria prima (With an Edition and Translation)" 
in Interpretations of Renaissance Humanism, 243. 

89 Andreas Pannonius, Libellus de virtutibus Matthiae Corvino dedicatus; Libellus ad 
Herculeum Estensem. Két magyarországi egyházi író a xv. századból: Andreas Pannonius, 
Nicolaus de Mirabilibus, ed. Vilmos Fraknói and Jenő Ábel (Budapest: Magyar Tudományo 
Akadémia, 1886), 1-283. 
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might well be of the type ‘I have forgotten my umbrella??? Instead, they care- 
lessly glued semantically loaded, ideological labels to the mirrors for princes.?! 
This activity was made easier by Andreas’s irregular references. He only names 
a few classics (Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, Cicero, Sallust), Fathers of the Church 
(Dionysius the Areopagite, Augustine, Jerome) and very rarely the ‘holy doctor’ 
Thomas Aquinas. He deliberately conceals and almost never mentions his sec- 
ondary and contemporary sources. These references are important, however, 
as my work on the critical edition reveals. Besides references to Bartholomew 
the Englishman, Giles of Rome, Bornio da Sala, and Petrus de Aquila, those to 
Petrarch are the most numerous and significant. 

An interpretation depends on one’s distance from the object to be inter- 
preted, but to find the appropriate distance one can begin by stepping closer. 
Very close, in fact, so that every detail and element can be made out. The 
example of Andreas Pannonius is just one among many that illustrate how 
strong paradigms can block the interpreter’s view. In Hungarian literary his- 
tory, as I have already mentioned, strong paradigms have meant strong ideo- 
logical bonds as well, at least until very recently. Kristeller’s broad definition, 
emphasizing the rhetorical nature of Renaissance humanism’? was, of course, 
not free of ideological presupposition itsel£?? but nonetheless it allowed the 
greatest freedom possible for philological work. And, in turn, John Monfasani's 
proposal for periodization offers the greatest freedom possible for a literary 
historical narrative. National (or regional) literary history is compelled to view 
its object from a considerable distance. The "Renaissance as the Concluding 
Phase ofthe Middle Ages" model seems to work very well in the case of Andreas 
Pannonius, not only because it places him in a fitting cultural context, but also 


90 Jacques Derrida, Spurs: Nietzsche's Style, transl. Barbara Harlow (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1979), 133. Derrida's particular aim was to undermine Heidegger's herme- 
neutical interpretation of Nietzsche; see Alexander Nehamas, Nietzsche: Life as Literature 
(Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 1985), 16-17. See also Quentin Skinner, 
“Significato, atti linguistici e interpretazione, in Id., Dell'interpretazione, transl. Raffaele 
Laudani (Bologna: Il Mulino, 2001), 146147. 

91 See, e.g., Bene, "Where Paradigms Meet,” 175. 

92  "[H]umanism must be understood as a characteristic phase of what may be called 
the rhetorical tradition in Western culture, said Paul Oskar Kristeller, “Humanism 
and Scholasticism in the Italian Renaissance,’ in Id., Renaissance Thought: The Classic, 
Scholastic, and Humanist Strains (New York: Harper, 1961), 1. Cf. John Monfasani, "Toward 
the Genesis of the Kristeller Thesis of Renaissance Humanism: Four Bibliographical 
Notes,” Renaissance Quarterly 53 (2000): 1156-1173. 

93 Angelo Mazzocco, “Introduction,” in Interpretations of Renaissance Humanism, 134. 
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because it allows his oeuvre, formerly perceived as rather scattered, to appear 
instead as integral, a whole. 

Obviously a certain distance must be kept from ideological dictates (let us 
call the current dictates ‘extreme presentism") but it does not follow that philo- 
logical ‘facts’ should always be directly accessible to the historian. They often 
can be collected from earlier — sometimes partial and tendentiously presentist — 
narratives, which can be explicit, even cultic ones but can also manifest them- 
selves through more indirect forms of intertextuality (e.g., through the edition 
of canonical anthologies or the critical edition of national classics).?* From 
this perspective, the relevant literary-historical question concerning Andreas 
Pannonius is not whether he is a Renaissance author (yes, he is), whether he 
is a humanist (yes, partly), or whether he has got anything to do with moder- 
nity (no, he has not). The relevant questions are rather how long ‘Petrarch’ 
persisted as a discourse matrix, as an encyclopedia,’ as a living tradition in 
Hungarian literature, and what Andreas’s place is in that lengthy account. 
When did Petrarchan discourse become the subject of historical reflection? 
And if our answer to this question is that Petrarch’s is a name suitable for 
literary-historical periodization, since he is present in Hungarian literature 
from the times of medieval codices up to the end of the eighteenth century 
(for the last wave of Petrarchism overlaps with sentimentalism), then other 
questions follow. Which Petrarch and when? What are the different phases 
of the literary reception of his penitential psalms, of the moral-philosophical 
writings, of the Latin and then the vernacular poetical works? And then, from 
a comparatistic perspective, how and to what extent does Hungary’s reception 
of Petrarch differ from that of other Central European literatures? 

It will come as no surprise if the conclusion I draw is that the plausible 
answers to these questions will be compatible with Professor Monfasani’s the- 
sis. Taking into consideration a certain delay, a ‘phase difference’ (which, based 
on Monfasani’s hints, we might call “the Baroque as the concluding phase of 
the Renaissance"),?6 Hungary’s Modernity starts at the turn of the eighteenth 
century. And this should not be such a startling discovery if we consider the 
melancholy remark of Tibor Klaniczay, editor-in-chief of the first two volumes 


94 See, e.g., Angelo Mazzocco, “Petrarch: Founder of Renaissance Humanism?” in Interpreta- 
tions of Renaissance Humanism, 215-242. 

95 Earlier Petrarch editions (Basel, 1554, 1581) emphasized the encyclopedic nature of the 
oeuvre already on the cover page, as Mazzocco, “Petrarch: Founder,’ 236, points out. 
Concerning the dynamics of Petrarch’s Italian reception, Amedeo Quondam, Petrarca, 
l italiano dimenticato (Milano: Rizzoli, 2004) is of critical importance. 

96 See further Bene and Kecskeméti, “Javaslatok,” 212—213. 
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of the above-mentioned Marxist history of literature, half a century ago: “If we 
are to remain consistent, the Hungarian Middle Ages should be considered to 
conclude only around the end of the eighteenth century"9?? 

Tibor Klaniczay then hastily dispelled the dream of scholarly consistency by 
returning to the Marxist discourse of productive forces and their epiphenomal 
derivative, literature. This retractatio, as seen from the present, was the sad 
result of an unavoidable ideological self-restraint. But it would be mistaken to 
claim that the disappearance of this ideological interpretative framework has 
ushered in an era of absolute freedom. Even if we succeed in keeping our own 
presentism in check, that does not mean we can forget about the often radical 
presentism of older generations (e.g., that of Petrarch, his followers and com- 
mentators up to these days, “in the footsteps of the ancients").9? Periodization, 
as John Monfasani has also said, is never innocent, and it describes the present 
as much as it describes the past. In Eastern Europe, perhaps more than in some 
other parts of the world, a good amount of historical experience might enable 
us to say that it is not irrelevant whether our freedom has epistemological or 
political boundaries. To put it differently, even a relative intellectual freedom is 
better than writing literary history under ideological control, no matter which 
direction the dictates take. What is more, literary history (a typical humanist 
invention!)?? could itself be used at times to resist restrictions on the freedom 
of expression. One might find it outdated, an old-fashioned subject, like Paul 
Oskar Kristeller’s famous black umbrella, which — unlike the other umbrella 
mentioned above — still offers protection for so many, no matter the color of 
the rain. Returning to that quiet lecture in May, I do believe many of us feel 
grateful to Professor Monfasani for passing that umbrella on.10° 


97 Tibor Klaniczay, “Az irodalomtórténeti szintézis néhány elvi kérdése,” in id., Marxizmus és 
irodalomtudomány (Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1964), 46. 

98 See, e.g., Nancy Struever's programmatic introduction, "The Uses of the Present,” to her 
analysis of Petrarch’s ethics in his epistolary in “Petrarchan Ethics: Inventing a Practice,” 
in Ead., Theory as Practice: Ethical Inquiry in the Renaissance (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1992), respectively ix-xiii and 3-34. 

99 For Hungary, in a European context, see, e.g., Gabor Kecskeméti, “A historia litteraria korai 
történetéhez,” Irodalomtérténeti Közlemények 109 (2005): 3-17. 

100 Alesson on how to react to restrictions on intellectual liberties has never been so wittily 
offered as by Paul Oskar Kristeller, the scholar who was forced to leave Europe, fleeing 
Nazi persecution. When the 1968 Columbia protests erupted, Kristeller, unlike several of 
his new colleagues, “refused to be bullied. He held classes in his apartment and took to 
carrying his umbrella as a last line of defense against threats of violence. The illiberalism 
of the radical Left on campus was no more justified in his eyes than that of the Nazis at 
German universities a few decades earlier. Kristeller declared: ‘I did not back down to the 
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1 Quotations from Petrarch in Andreas Pannonius’ De Regiis Virtutibus 

De Viris Illustribus 
(Francesco Petrarca, De viris illustribus, edizione critica per cura di Guido Martelotti, 1, 
Florence, 1964) 


L Ipse vero legionibus et classibus exercendis [>] ... qua concussa erant reliquum 
tempus egit. (De Publio Cornelio Scipione Africano" [$], 11, 8; ed. 164) = De doti- 
bus summi ducis bellorum (55v) 


De Otio Religioso 
(Pétrarque, De otio religioso — Le repos religieux, introduction, traduction et notes 
de Cristophe Carraud [Grenoble: Millon, 2000]; cfr. Il “De otio religioso" di Francesco 
Petrarca, a cura di Giuseppe Rotondi [Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 


1958]) 


2.  Ostendentur vobis exigua sepulcra [^]... iuvatque magnanimum et precedenti- 
bus etiam et sequentibus se conferre. (11, ii, 6—7; ed. Carraud, 238-240; cfr. ed. 
Rotondi, 62-63) = De meditatione mortis (78v-8or) 

3. lllud aliud spectaculum horrendum sed efficacissimum ad salutem [>]... nisi 
misericordiam invenerit habitaculo sit recepta? (11, ii, 8; ed. Carraud, 241; cfr. ed. 
Rotondi, 63) - De meditatione mortis (8or) 

4. Equidem imperator Hadrianus curiosissimus literarum [^]... quam conniventi- 
bus oculis expectare dum feriat. 11, ii, 9-10; ed. Carraud, 242—244; cfr. ed. Rotondi, 
63-64) = De meditatione mortis (8or-81r) 

5.  Anforte eius ineffabilis et infinita clementia non satis omnibus in se sperantibus 
nota est? (II, iv, 23; ed. Carraud, 284; cfr. ed. Rotondi, 76) = De secunda virtute 
theologica que est spes (19r-v) 

6. Iam enim ad hodierne disputationis alteram partem [^]... animam miseram 
imbecillem mole sua premit et suffocat. (11, iii, 1; ed. Carraud, 246; cfr. ed. Rotondi, 
64—65) - De castitate (35r) 


» 


ss; I will not back down to the sps” The story was passed down by word of mouth; its first 
written account appears in John Monfasani, “The Many Lives of Paul Oskar Kristeller,” 
in Living Legacies at Columbia, ed. W. Theodore De Bary, with Jerry Kisslinger and Tom 
Matthewson (New York: Columbia University Press, 2006), 114. 

101 Ihave provided the beginnings and endings of the Petrarch quotations for easy retrieval, 
and I have added the title of corresponding chapter and the folio numbers from Andreas 
Pannonius's works. 
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Libet inserere unum his consentaneum gentilis sed sapientissimi viri dictum 
[+]... libelli huius brevitas non capit. (11, iv, 4; ed. Carraud, 261; cfr. ed. Rotondi, 
68-69) = De castitate (35r-v) 

En fragilitas nostra ante oculos nostros semper [^]... nimis magna et nimis nota 
res visa est. (1, xii, 2; ed. Carraud, 158—160; cfr. ed. Rotondi, 38) = De meditatione 
regis (75r) 


Epystole Seniles 


Sen., IV, 1. 


n 


(“De officio et virtutibus imperatoriis liber ad Luchinum Vermium Veronensem’, in 


Francisci Petrarchae Opera quae extant omnia [Basel: Sebastian Henricpetri, 1581] 
386-392.) 


10. 


IL 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Non enim loquor ut vel te doceam vel me ostentem [-]...ipsa cuius profiteris 
patrocinium iustitia, quique illam non deserit coelesti favor... (ed. 386-387) - 
[Prooemium] (1r-2r) 

Magnam mihi preterea spem tribuit spectata in dubiis virtus tua [^]...tu tibi 
Deum ducem, coelestesque angelos vexilliferos elige...(ed. 387) - De bellis 
(46r-v) 

Ceterum ne intentum rebus animum verbis non necessariis et exhortationibus 
occupem [+]...vel relectio fecerit vel auditus (ed. 387) = Quare Christiani tra- 
duntur in manibus paganorum? (541-v) 

Ad id venio quod ex me qui magna nequeo [>] ...nullo unquam studio quaeri 
possunt (ed. 387) - Quare Christiani traduntur in manibus paganorum? 
(54V-55r) 

Prima dos igitur summi ducis est scientia rei militaris [^]...certissimi sunt 
historiarum Romanarum autores (ed. 387-388) = De dotibus summi ducis bello- 
rum (55r-v) 

Est et altior militaris disciplina [^]... iidem et litteratissimi fuere. (ed. 388) = De 
dotibus summi ducis bellorum (55v—56v) 

Neque tamen sic intelligar ut philosophiam et poesim [^]... nisi ea iugis lectio 
et tribuat et conservet. (ed. 388) - De dotibus summi ducis bellorum (56v) 

Vere propria Pompeji Magni laus est [>]...apud exteros Alexander primum 
locum tenet, ut Greci volunt, neque nostri obstant. (ed. 390) - De mansuetudine 
et clementia (60r) 

Quarta mihi nunc superest modestia, quam temperantiam vocant [>]... in qua 
si imitari illum collega eius Crassus voluisset, numquam ipse cum filio et cum 
tanta ruina imperii cecidisset. (ed. 390) = Ibid. (58r-v) 
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Sen., IV, 2. 
(“Luchino Veremio" in Petrarchae Opera, cit., 781) 


18. Salve igitur Metelle Cretice, seu tu noster Scipio Veronensis [^]...tu patriae 
pacem, et perdita regna restituis. - De beatitudine sanctorum (106v) 


Sen., VII, 1. 
("Urbano V. Pont. Max. ut Romam Ecclesiae sedem repetat, hortatur", in Petrarchae 
Opera, cit., 827) 


19. Cristus omnipotens [+]...sed sanis ac fidelibus. = De beatitudine sanctorum 
(106v) 


Sen., IX, 1. 
("Urbano papae V. gratulatio producta in suas sedes ecclesia: et exhortatio ad perseve- 
rantiam’, in Petrarchae Opera, cit., 844-854) 


20. Orbem nostrum serenasti [^]... benignum sydus aliquod mundo dedit... (c. 1; 
ed. 844) - De veris laudibus reverendissimi domini domini Johannis archiepisco- 
pis Strigoniensis (71r) 

21. In exitu Israel de Aegypto [^]... benignum sydus aliquod mundo dedit... (c. 1; 
ed. 844) - De beatitudine sanctorum (106v) 


Sen., XI, 1. 
(“Lombardo de Serico vitam quam degimus describit”, in Petrarchae Opera, id. ed., 


703-704) 


22. Videtur mihi vita haec quaedam area laborum [-]...superba miseria, mise- 
randa felicitas. = De meditatione regis (74r—-75r) 


Sen., XIV, 1. 
("Ad Magnificum Franciscum de Carraria Padue dominum, qualis esse debeat qui rem 
publicam regit", in Epistole di Francesco Petrarca, a cura di Ugo Dotti [Torino: Nino 
Aragno, 1978], 760-836) 


23. Dudun tibi, vir clarissime, scriberem [>] .. . virtutem laudum stimulis excitans, 
quibus nichil generosum animum urgere potentius. (c. 2; ed. 764-766) = 
[Prooemium] (ar-v) 

24. Que cum ita sint, labor, ut video, michi nunc historie longioris eripitur [>]... uno 
ex actu laudem geminam et fortitudinis et prudentie consecutus. (c. 5; ed. 766- 
768) = [Prooemium] (4r—6r) 
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25. Caritate, enim, inquit Cicero [^]...non armis (c. 13; ed. 780) = Sequitur de tertia 
virtute theologica que est karitas (24r) 


Sen., XVI, 9. 
("Ioanni priori magnae carthusiae excusatio quod viventem laudaverit", in Petrarchae 
Opera, cit., 961) 


26. Veras enim laudes inter blandimenta non numero [^]... laudataque virtus cre- 
scit, ut eleganter ait Naso. - De beatitudine sanctorum (106r-v) 


Sen., XVII, 4. 
("Ad eundem [Bocacium] dereliquiis superioris epistule et de imponendo iam tandem 
finem huic epistolari stilo”, in Francesco Petrarca, Griselda, a cura di Luca Carlo Rossi 
[Palermo: Sellerio, 1991] 77) 


27. Legit eam primum communis amicus Patavinus, vir altissimi ingenii multiplici- 
sque notitie, et, cum epistole medium vix transisset, subito fletu preventus sub- 
stiti. - De veris laudibus reverendissimi domini domini Johannis archiepiscopis 


Strigoniensis (71r) 


2 Quotations from Petrarch in Andreas Pannonius’ Ad Herculem!?? 
De Viris Illustribus 
(Petrarca, De viris illustribus, ed. Martellotti, cit.) 


1. Hanibalem tot ducum exercituumque victorem [^]...penitusque se victum 
ingenue fateretur. (“De Publio Cornelio Scipione Africano" [B], 1, 5; ed. 158) = De 
virtutibus bellicis et rebus preclarissime gestis magnanimi ducis domini Herculis: 
capitulum XXVII (49v—5or) 

2: ...atque in primis mos ille percelebris, ex quo virilem primum togam induit 
nunquam dum Rome esset intermissus |>]... ad agendas res spei plenus atque 
alacer procedebat (*De Publio Cornelio Scipione Africano" [B], 1, 6; ed. 158) - 
Quod non oportet fidere propriis viribus principem: capitulum XXII (41v) 

3. Primum opus bellicum Carthago Hispana, urbs prevalida ac munita [>]... tantis 
se se imparem fassus honoribus, deosque in premium delegans (“De Publio 
Cornelio Scipione Africano" [B], 11, 1-6 passim; ed. 161-164) = Quod non oportet 
fidere propriis viribus principem: capitulum XXII (43r-v) 

4.  *Ipsevero legionibus et classibus exercendis [^]... qua concussa erant reliquum 
tempus egit. (“De Publio Cornelio Scipione Africano" [6], 11, 8; ed. 164) = De 
prima virtute summi ducis: capitulum xxiv (46r) 


102 Ifan item comes up in De regiis virtutibus as well, it is preceded by *. 
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5.  Promotis utrinque nunc etiam castris [>]... ad studium pacis inclinare animum 
possent. [...] Ad quem Romani ducis responsum acrius fuit...(“De Publio 
Cornelio Scipione Africano" [$], 1x, 15-18, 23; ed. 254—255, 257) = De magnanimi- 
tate: capitulum xxv (47v-48r) 

6.  Ubisequens illuxit dies in campum acies hinc inde descensum est [>]... maxime 
moture animos crederentur. (“De Publio Cornelio Scipione Africano" [B], x, 1-8; 
ed. 260—262) = De virtutibus bellicis et rebus preclarissime gestis magnanimi 
ducis domini Herculis: capitulum xxv1I (50v—5ir) 

7. Duces ambo, undique circumvecti [+]...nichil penitus supremi temporis 
perdere... (“De Publio Cornelio Scipione Africano" [$], x, 9; ed. 262) = De virtu- 
tibus bellicis et rebus preclarissime gestis magnanimi ducis domini Herculis: 
capitulum XxvII (51r) 

8. Alexander Macedo, preclarum in regibus nomen habens [^]... multa potius et 
magna quam fortia. (“De Alexandro Macedone”, 1; ed. 58) = De virtutibus bellicis 
et rebus preclarissime gestis magnanimi ducis domini Herculis: capitulum xxvii 
(49v) 

9. Ego nec rem dignam censeo [+]...se in viros, illum in feminas incidisse. (“De 
Alexandro Macedone’, 51; ed. 70-71) = Exhortatio ad vindicandam iniuriam 
Christi Ihesu ab impurissimis Machumetanis illatam: capitulum xxx11 (60v) 

10. Hanibal, dux Carthaginensium, Hamilcaris filius [+]... nullum ex omnibus infe- 
stiorem hostem populus romanus habuerit. (“De Hanibale Carthaginensium 
duce" 1; ed. 78) - De virtutibus bellicis et rebus preclarissime gestis magnanimi 
ducis domini Herculis: capitulum xxvii (49v) 


De Gestis Cesaris 
(Francesco Petrarca, De gestis Cesaris, a cura di Giuliana Crevatin [Pisa: Scuola Normale 
Superiore, 2003], Testi e saggi rinascimentali, 2) 


n1. Adolescens haud sane dives fuit [+]...futurus regum dominus ac regno- 
rum...(ed. 1) = De virtutibus bellicis et rebus preclarissime gestis magnanimi 
ducis domini Herculis: capitulum xxvii (50r) 


Contra Medicum Quendam 
(Pétrarque, Invectives, texte traduit, présenté et annoté par Rebecca Lenoir [Grenoble: 
Jerome Millon, 2003], 44-249) 


12. Hanibal, vir bellicosissimus, bello victus a Romanis [>] ... precepta de re militari 
dare? (1; ed. 70-72) = De dotibus summi ducis: capitulum xxi11 (44v-45r) 
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De Secreto Conflictu Curarum Mearum 
(Petrarchae Opera, cit., 337) 


13. Dicam (quamvis iam vulgo persuasum sit atque etiam e medio philosophorum 
grege clarissimi testes accesserint) [^] ... tenacior enim esse solet visorum quam 
auditorum recordatio. (lib. 1) = De memoria mortis: capitulum IX (93r-94v) 


De Otio Religioso 
Pétrarque, De otio religioso, ed. cit. Carraud; cfr. I| “De otio religioso" di Francesco 
Petrarca, ed. cit. Rotondi) 


14. *Ostendentur vobis exigua sepulcra [^]...omnia tandem in nihilum abiere. 
(11, ii, 6—7; ed. Carraud, 238-240; cfr. ed. Rotondi, 62-63) - De memoria mortis: 
capitulum IX (941-v) 

i5. lllud aliud spectaculum horrendum sed efficacissimum ad salutem [^]... nisi 
misericordiam invenerit habitaculo sit recepta? (11, ii, 8; ed. Carraud, 241; cfr. ed. 
Rotondi, 63) - De memoria mortis: capitulum IX (95r) 

16. "Mors" enim, inquit, "terribilis est his quorum cum vita omnia extinguuntur, non 
his quorum laus emori non potest”. (11, viii, 6; ed. Carraud, 360; cfr. ed. Rotondi, 


98) = Miraculum: capitulum X111 (1011-v) 


Epystole Familiares 

Fam., III, 10. 
(“Ad amicum Transalpinum magnum quendam virum, mortem ignavia non differri et 
nichil turpe ideo faciendum ut diutius vivatur"; in Pétrarque, Lettres familiéres - Rerum 
familiarum libri, traduction de André Longpré, notices et notes de Ugo Dotti, 1, [Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 2002]) 


iy. Fides silentium interrumpit, caritas loqui cogit [>] ... et tibi gloriam apud gen- 
tes. (1; ed. 277) - De genere bellorum: capitulum xxix (54r) 

18.  ...nulla procul dubio tanta res ab avorum nostrorum temporibus 
[>]... Corporibus metuemus Austrum (c. 1-8; ed. 277-281) = Exhortatio ad vin- 
dicandam iniuriam Christi Ihesu ab impurissimis Machumetanis illatam: capi- 
tulum XXXII (59r-6or) 


Fam. ITI, 12. 
("Ad Marcum Ianuensem, posse etiam qui reipublice student innocenter et pie vivere, 
posse et ex eo strepitu ad altioris vite silentium aspirare" in Pétrarque, Lettres fami- 
lières, cit., 1) 
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19. Novit figmentum nostrum figulus ille sidereus [^]...non “purgatoriis” modo 
“purgatique” iam "animi" sed “politicis” quoque "virtutibus" beatum fieri. (c. 4-8; 
ed. 291-293) - Exhortatio ad virtutes: capitulum quartum (9r) 

20. Notum est apud Ciceronem celeste illud [^]... que civitates appellantur (c. 6; 
ed. 291) = Miraculum: capitulum X111 (101v) 


Fam., IV, 13. 
Fam. 1v, 13. ("Ad Lelium, de eadem morte non consolatio sed querela"; [sc. de morte 


Iacobi Columnae, cfr. Fam., 1v, 12]; ed. Pétrarque, Lettres familiéres, cit., 11, Paris, 2002) 


21. ...moriendum fuerat, antequam preriperet nobis Deus [^]... nec invenio quid 
tantis virtutibus dignum loquar. (c. 1-2; ed. 89) - Quomodo corpora damnato- 
rum ab igne infernali non consumantur: capitulum duodecimum (998v-99r) 


Fam., V, 15. 


("Ad eundem [Socratem suum] exhortatoria" in Pétrarque, Lettres familiéres, 11, cit.) 


22. In Campum Martium omnes qui nascimur vocati sumus; quidam tamen nonnisi 
ad strepitum numerumque complendum, quidam vero ut honores et laborum 
premia percipiant. (c. 1; ed. 201; cfr. Epistole di Francesco Petrarca, ed. cit. Dotti, 
176) - Exhortatio ad virtutes: capitulum quartum (gr) 


Fam., VII, 12. 
(“Ad Iohannem Anchiseum de expectati amici morte conquestio”, in Pétrarque, Lettres 
familières, 11, cit.) 


23. Heu, quid hoc est? quid audio? [>]... spondere nobis iocundum aliquid aude- 
mus? (c. 1; ed. 375 = Lamentatio lugubris: capitulum primum (81v) 


Fam., VII., 15 
» 


(‘Ad Luchinum Vicecomitem, Mediolani dominum, de principibus literatis" in 
Pétrarque, Lettres familières, cit., 11) 


24. Etsi fortasse animum altissimis intentum curis ista non tangant [^]... ad Pyerii 
modulaminis dulcedinem transtulisse. (c. 3; ed. 399) - De prudentia: capitulum 
XIII (28v) 


Fam., VIII, 7. 
("Ad Socratem suum, flebiliter de peste illa sine exemplo, que in eorum incidit etatem", 
in Pétrarque, Lettres familiéres, cit., 111, Paris, 2003) 
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25. Mi frater, mi frater, mi frater [+]... undique dolor, terror undique. (c. 1; ed. 77) = 
Lamentatio lugubris: capitulum primum (81v) 


Fam., X, 1. 
» 


(‘Ad Carolum Quartum Romanorum regem, exhortatio ad transitum in Italiam" in 
Pétrarque, Lettres familiéres, cit., 111, Paris, 2003) 


26. Sivirtutis amicus es, si glorie studiosus [^] ... profecto autem ex omnibus opti- 
mis ac sanctissimis curis tuis nulla gravior... (c. 1113; ed. 241-243) = Exhortatio 
ad vindicandam iniuriam Christi Ihesu ab impurissimis Machumetanis illatam: 
capitulum XXXII (60r-v) 

27. Alexander Macedo ea etate qua nunc es, Oriente pererrato Indorum regna 
pulsabat [^]... duce te libertatem perditam reposcentes. (c. 21-23; ed. 245-247) = 
Exhortatio ad vindicandam iniuriam Christi Ihesu ab impurissimis Machu- 
metanis illatam: capitulum xxx1I (61r) 


Fam., XIII, 12. 
("Ad abbatem Corvarie Bononiensis, sitim operum novorum expectatione ac modestia 
temperandam’, in Pétrarque, Lettres familières, cit., 1v, Paris, 2004) 


28.  ...sed nulla tanti viri virtus nulla telluris tanta fertilitas [^]... animi fructum 
cupit. (c. 7; ed. 197) - Exhortatio ad virtutes: capitulum quartum (9r) 


Fam., XIV, 1. 
(‘Ad Talarandum Albanensem epyscopum cardinalem, de altioris vite difficultatibus 
atque periculis" in Pétrarque, Lettres familières, cit., 1v) 


29. Solebant romani senatus alta consilia, profundo tecta silentio [^] .. . et quod est 
vanius, multa que nunquam fient. (c. 12; ed. 211) - De laude clarissime domus 
Estensis: capitulum XxxvI (67r) 


Fam., XIV, 5. 
("Duci et Consilio Ianuensium, exhortatio ad pacem cum Venetis et concordiam 
civilem" in Pétrarque, Lettres familières, cit., 1v) 


30. Quid enim inter nos qui legimus [+]... lacrimis aequare labores? (c. 7-9; ed. 
294) - De virtutibus bellicis et rebus preclarissime gestis magnanimi ducis 
domini Herculis: capitulum xxviI (5ir-v) 
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Fam., XV, 7. 
(‘Ad Stephanum de Columna prepositum Sancti Adomari, de inquieto totius pene 
orbis statu’, in Pétrarque, Lettres familières, cit., IV) 


8. Ortus ac sepulcrum Domini [^]... mors huic ignominie preferenda esset? (c. 15; 
ed. 333) = De desolatione Christianorum: capitulum xxx1II (62r) 


Fam., XVI, 13 
(‘Ad eundem, nil ab homine fieri posse quod non reprehendatur”, in Francisci 
Petrarcae Epistolae de rebus familiaribus et variae, studio et cura Iosephi Fracassetti, 11, 
[Florence: Le Monnier, 1862]) 


32. Quicquam ne mortalium in rebus tanto consilio [>]... si immunes verberum, 
verbis impetimur. (c. 1; ed. 403) = Quartus ordo beatorum: capitulum xvii 
(105r-v) 


Fam., Xx, 4. 
("Marco Genuensi de studio legum et rerum forensium experientia" in Francisci 
Petrarcae Epistolae de rebus familiaribus et variae, studio et cura Iosephi Fracassetti, 111 
[Florence: Le Monnier, 1863]) 


33. Alioquin omnes homines unum studium haberent [+]... non legibus magis quam 
natura valebat (c. 5; ed. 14-15) = Exhortatio ad virtutes: capitulum quartum (or) 


Fam., XXII, 12. 
(‘Ad Albertinum de Canobio physicum de necessitate moriendi" in Petrarcae Epistolae 


de rebus familiaribus, cit., 111) 


34. ... quot sunt alia, quam diversa mortis spicula [>] .. . illi Grecorum regi Troieque 
victori atque eversori tanto prius acciderat. (c. 15-17; ed. 155) - De genere et 
ordine mortis: capitulum v11I (92r-v) 

35. Sed dum cesset culpe virus, conscientie vulnus [^]... quid de locis atque tempo- 
ribus angimur? (c. 20-22; ed. 156—157) = De genere et ordine mortis: capitulum 
VIII (92v-93r) 


Fam., XXII, 14. 
("Ad Petrum Pictavensem, priorem Sancti Eligii Parisiensis, de mutatione fortunae" in 
Petrarcae Epistolae de rebus familiaribus, cit., 111) 
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36. Prima quidem victrix exercituum atque enervatrix virium voluptas [>]... in qua 
principem non sequi militibus indecorum esset. (c. 11-21; ed. 164-166) = Quod 
non oportet fidere propriis viribus principem: capitulum XXII (42r-43r) 

37. Ethecnimirum illa est a minus bono [^]... immortales titulos celso fixerit tro- 
pheo. (c. 12; ed. 164) - De auxilio clarissimi senatus dominorum inclite urbis 
Venetiarum: capitulum xxxv (66r) 

38. “Vini parcissimum" Iulium Cesarem hostium quoque confessione didicerant 
[+]...extimatione tantorum fingi poterat (c. 22-24; ed. 166-167) = Quod non 
oportet fidere propriis viribus principem: capitulum xx1I (43v-44r) 

39. ...quod non fecit Cassius, de quo ita scribitur [^]...ne vestigium quidem cui- 
quam pacato nocuisse dicatur. (c. 52-54; ed. 174) = Quod non oportet fidere pro- 
priis viribus principem: capitulum XXII (44r) 


Fam., XXIII, 11. 
(‘Ad Iohannem Pergamensem causidicum, transfretantem gratia percipiende militie 
ad sepulcrum Cristi, dehortatio a tali proposito" in Petrarcae Epistolae de rebus fami- 
liaribus, cit., 111) 


40. Ceterum tu utlibet; ego, ut ne amico consilio res egeret prestiti [>]... ante alios 
dignum qui Cristi iniurias vindicaret! (c. 6-8; ed. 213) = De coadiutoribus: capitu- 
lum xxxiv (631-v) 


Fam., XXIV, 12. 
("Responsio ad epystolam magnam multaque continentem sub Homeri poete missam 
nomine et apud Inferos datam" in Petrarcae Epistolae de rebus familiaribus, cit., 111) 


4.  Suntprimitievirtutis [>]... nocturne illum fugiunt aves (c. 28; ed. 300) = Quartus 
ordo beatorum: capitulum xv (105r) 


Epystole Seniles 
Sen., IV, 1. 


(“De officio et virtutibus imperatoriis liber ad Luchinum Vermium Veronensem’, in 
Petrarchae Opera, cit., 386—392) 


42. Non vereor ne me irrideas ut Hannibal Phormionem. (ed. 386-387) = De dotibus 
summi ducis: capitulum XXIII (44r) 

43. "Ceterum ne intentum rebus animum verbis non necessariis et exhortationibus 
occupem [^]... quibus abundantem vel relectio fecerit vel auditus. (ed. 387) = 
De dotibus summi ducis: capitulum XXIII (45r) 

44. "Ad id venio quod ex me qui magna nequeo [>]... nullo unquam studio queri 
possunt. (ed. 387) = De dotibus summi ducis: capitulum xxi11 (a5r-v) 
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45. "Prima dos igitur summi ducis est scientia rei militaris [^]... certissimi sunt 
historiarum Romanarum autores (ed. 387—388) = De dotibus summi ducis bello- 
rum (55r-v) 

46. "Eet et altior militaris disciplina [^]...sane autem excellentissimi quique 
ducum, iidem et litteratissimi fuere. (ed. 388) - De dotibus summi ducis bello- 
rum (55v-56v) 

47. *Neque tamen sic intelligar ut philosophiam et poesim [+]... nisi ea iugis lectio 
et tribuat et conservet. De dotibus summi ducis bellorum (56v) 

48. Vere propria Pompeji Magni laus est [>]...apud exteros Alexander primum 
locum tenet, ut Greci volunt, neque nostri obstant. (ed. 390) - De bellicis virtuti- 
bus, quibus omnis inimicorum fortitudo superatur: capitulum Xxx (57r) 


Sen., XIV, 1 
("Ad Magnificum Franciscum de Carraria Padue dominum, qualis esse debeat qui rem 
publicam regit", in Epistole di Francesco Petrarca, a cura di Ugo Dotti [Turin: UTET, 
1978], 760-836) 


49. "Que cum ita sint, labor, ut video, michi nunc historie longioris eripitur 
[+]...uno ex actu laudem geminam et fortitudinis et prudentie consecutus. (c. 5; 
766—768) - De origine clarissime illustrissimeque domus Estensis: capitulum 
primum (3v-ar) 

50. *“Caritate” enim, inquit Cicero [^]... non armis" (c. 13; ed. 780) = De caritate: 
capitulum undecimum (24r) 


Sen., XVI, 9 
("Ioanni priori magnae carthusiae excusatio quod viventem laudaverit", in Petrarchae 


Opera, cit., 961) 


51 Veras enim laudes inter blandimenta non numero [^]...laudataque virtus cre- 
scit, ut eleganter ait Naso. = Prefatio (1v-2r) 


Appendix B 
Quotations from Petrarch in Andreas Pannonius’ De regiis virtutibus 


[Prooemium] Sen., IV, 1 
Sen., XIV, 1 (2) 
De secunda virtute theologica que est spes ` De otio religioso, 11, iv, 13 
Sequitur de tertia virtute theologica que est Sen., XIV, 1, 13 
karitas 
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De castitate 


De bellis 
Quare Christiani traduntur in manibus 
paganorum? 


De dotibus summi ducis bellorum 


De mansuetudine et clementia 

De veris laudibus reverendissimi domini 
domini Johannis archiepiscopis 
Strigoniensis 


De meditatione regis 


De meditatione mortis 


De beatitudine sanctorum 


De otio religioso, 11, iii, 1 
De otio religioso, 11, iv, 4 
Sen., IV, 1 
Sen., IV, 1 


“De Publio Cornelio Scipione 
Africano" [8], 11, 8 

Sen., IV, 1 

Sen., IV, 1 

Sen., IX, 1 (1) 

Sen., XVII, 4. 


De otio religioso, 1, xii, 2 
Sen., XI, 11 

De otio religioso, 11, ii, 6—7 
De otio religioso, 11, ii, 8 

De otio religioso, 11, ii, 9-10 
Sen., IV, 2 

Sen., VII, 1 

Sen., IX, 1 (1) 


Sen., XVI, 9 





Quotations from Petrarch in Andreas Pannonius’ Ad Herculem, lib. 1 





Prefatio 
De origine clarissime illustrissimeque 
domus Estensis: capitulum primum 


Exhortatio ad virtutes: capitulum quartum 


De caritate: capitulum x1 

De prudentia: capitulum xi11 

Quod non oportet fidere propriis viribus 
principem: capitulum XXII 


De dotibus summi ducis: capitulum XXIII 


Sen., XVI, 9 
Sen., XIV, 1 (5) 


Fam, 111, 12 (4-8) 

Fam., v, 15 (1) 

Fam., X11, 12 (7) 

Fam., XX, 4 (5) 

Sen., XIV, 1 (13) 

Fam., Vu, 15 (3) 

“De Publio Cornelio Scipione Africano" 
[B], 11, 1-6 

Fam, XXII, 14 (11-21) 

Fam, XXII, 14 (22-24) 

Fam, XX11, 14 (52-54) 
Contra medicum quendam, 1 
Sen., IV, 1 
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De prima virtute summi ducis: 
capitulum xx1v 
De magnanimitate: capitulum xxv 


De virtutibus bellicis et rebus preclarissime 
gestis magnanimi ducis domini Herculis: 
capitulum XXVII 


De genere bellorum: capitulum xxix 

De bellicis virtutibus, quibus omnis 
inimicorum fortitudo superatur: 

capitulum Xxx 

Exhortatio ad vindicandam iniuriam Christi 
Ihesu ab impurissimis Machumetanis 
illatam: capitulum xxxi1 


De desolatione Christianorum: capitulum 
XXXIII 

De coadiutoribus: capitulum xxxiv 

De auxilio clarissimi senatus dominorum 
inclite urbis Venetiarum: capitulum XXxv 
De laude clarissime domus Estensis: 
capitulum XXXVI 
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"De Publio Cornelio Scipione Africano" 


[B], 1, 8 

"De Publio Cornelio Scipione Africano" 
[8], 1x, 15-18 

"De Publio Cornelio Scipione Africano" 
[B] 1, 6 [B], x; 1-8; [B]. x, 9 

De Alexandro Macedone”, 1 

"De Hanibale Carthaginensium duce" 1 
De gestis Cesaris, 1 

Fam., XIV, 5 (7-9) 

Fam. 111, 10 (1) 

Sen., IV, 1 


“De Alexandro Macedone”, 51 
Fam., 111, 10, 1-8 

Fam., X, 1 (11-13) 

Fam., X, 1 (21-23) 

Fam., Xv, 7 (15) 


Fam., XXIII, 11 (6-8) 
Fam., XXII, 14 (12) 


Fam. XIV, 1 (12) 





Quotations from Petrarch in Ad Herculem, lib. 11 


Lamentatio lugubris: capitulum 1 

De genere et ordine mortis: capitulum vm 
De memoria mortis: capitulum IX 
Quomodo corpora damnatorum ab igne 
infernali non consumantur: capitulum x11 


Miraculum: capitulum zm 


Quartus ordo beatorum: capitulum xvii 


Fam., Vu, 12 (1) 

Fam., viii, 7 (1) 

Fam., XXII, 12 (15-17) 

Fam., XXII, 12 (20-22) 

De secreto conflictu curarum mearum, 1 
De otio religioso, 11, ii, 6—7 

De otio religioso, 11, ii, 8 

Fam., 1v, 13 (1-2) 


De otio religioso, 11, viii, 6 
Fam, 111, 12 (6) 

Fam., XVI, 13 (1) 

Fam., XXIV, 12 (28) 





CHAPTER 10 


Marsilio Ficino as a Reader of Proclus and Most 
Notably of Proclus’ In Parmenidem 


Michael J.B. Allen 


To understand the depth of Ficino's encounter with Proclus' works and partic- 
ularly with his In Parmenidem, we must begin with the Proclian works that had 
been rendered into Latin ad litteram in the thirteenth century by the Flemish 
Dominican, William of Moerbeke. In May 1268 Moerbeke finished render- 
ing Proclus' Elements of Theology, which survives in at least 27 manuscripts 
and was the most widely diffused of his translations.! It was cited by Thomas 
Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, and others, and was the object of several commen- 
taries. Ficino too cited this translation in one of his earliest writings, and made 
excerpts from the Greek text along with a new Latin translation of the work 
which is now lost.? In the twelfth century Nicolaus of Methone had written a 
Refutatio attacking the Elements, and in a manuscript of this Refutatio which 
Ficino owned (Ms Paris BnF Gr. 1256), we have Ficino's brief notes on Proclus' 
first six propositions.? 

Moerbeke also translated the three influential short treatises of Proclus on 
providence, fate, and the existence of evil, completing the task in Corinth in 


A longer version of this essay has now appeared in Interpreting Proclus: From Antiquity to the 
Renaissance, ed. Stephen Gersh (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014). Both ver- 
sions honor John Monfasani and his contributions to scholarship. 

1 Paul Oskar Kristeller, “Proclus as a Reader of Plato and Plotinus, and His Influence in the 
Middle Ages and in the Renaissance,” in Proclus: Lecteur et interpréte des Anciens (Paris: CNRS, 
1987), 191-211 at 197-198. I am much indebted throughout to this masterly article with its 
host of detailed references. It is reprinted in Kristeller's Studies in Renaissance Thought and 
Letters, 1v (Rome: Storia e Letteratura, 1996), 115-137. I shall refer to the original pagination. 

2 Ibid.198. 

3 MartinSicherl, "Zwei Autographen Marsilio Ficinos: Borg. Gr. 22 und Par. Gr. 1256,” in Marsilio 

Ficino e il ritorno di Platone: Studi e documenti, ed. Giancarlo Garfagnini, 2 vols. (Florence: 

Olschki, 1986), 1: 221-228 at 226-227. See also Christian Fórstel, "Marsilio Ficino e il Parigino 

greco 1816 di Plotino,” in Marsilio Ficino: Fonti, Testi, Fortuna, ed. Sebastiano Gentile and 

Stéphane Toussaint (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2006), 65-88 at 82-83. 
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February 1280.* These survive in at least thirteen manuscripts; and the Greek 
original, long considered lost, has been partially excavated from an attack on 
Proclus compiled by Isaac Sebastocrator? Ficino made explicit references to 
these treatises in his commentary on the Areopagite's great work, On the Divine 
Names, a work which we now realise was indebted to the treatises and not 
vice versa. 

Moerbeke's Latin rendering of Proclus' In Timaeum appears to be fragmen- 
tary and exists in only two manuscripts; whether he translated more than the 
surviving excerpts is unknown. Kristeller suggests that the work remained 
eclipsed by the continuing impact of Calcidius' Middle Platonic In Timaeum, 
widely consulted and repeatedly copied in the Middle Ages and printed several 
times in the 16th century.® Nonetheless, the Greek text of Proclus’ In Timaeum 
also circulated in the Renaissance, and we still have copies owned by Bessarion 
and Ficino and excerpts by Patrizi. Ficino had access in fact to two manu- 
script copies: the one he owned is partial in that it is missing the second half 
of the third book, the other, only recently identified, is complete." Gentile's 
recent edition of the second book of Ficino's letters has a number of refer- 
ences to Proclus’ In Timaeum? and this suggests an indebtedness that needs 
further exploration in other Ficino texts, including of course Ficino's own 
In Timaeum. Interestingly, Pico quoted extensively from Proclus' In Timaeum 
in the Conclusiones he attributed to Porphyry and Iamblichus, and he was 
clearly using the commentary as a doxographical resource.? 

The last of Moerbeke's Proclus translations was that of the massive In 
Parmenidem which comments on everything in Plato's dialogue up to the 


4 Procli Diadochi tria opuscula (De providentia, libertate, malo) latine Guillelmo de Moerbeka 
vertente et Graece ex Isaacii Sebastocratoris aliorumque scriptis collecta, ed. Helmut Boese 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 1960). 

5 Kristeller, "Proclus as a Reader,” 199. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana, Ms 24 and Vatican City, BAV, Ms Chigiana R vi11 58 respec- 
tively. See Paula Megna, "Marsilio Ficino e il Commento di Proclo al Timaeo,’ Studi medio- 
evali e umanistici 1 (2003): 93-135; eadem, “Per Ficino e Proclo,’ in Laurentia laurus: per Mario 
Martelli, ed. Francesco Bausi e Vincenzo Fera (Messina: Centro di studi umanistici, 2004), 
313-362. See also Sebastiano Gentile's entry no. 85 in Marsilio Ficino e il ritorno di Platone: 
Mostra di manoscritti, stampe e documenti 17 maggio — 16 giugno 1984, ed. Sebastiano Gentile, 
Sandra Niccoli and Paolo Viti (Florence: Le Lettere, 1984), 25-26 — hereafter Mostra. 

Ed. Sebastiano Gentile, Marsilio Ficino: Lettere 11 (Florence: Olschki, 2010), 171-172. 
Kristeller, “Proclus as a Reader," 199-200. 
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end of the first hypothesis at 142A8.!° Two features are of special note. First, 
Moerbeke’s translation of the commentary includes his translation of lemmata 
from the text of the Parmenides, and these provide us with an important addi- 
tion to the small list of Platonic dialogues accessible in Latin, in whole or in part, 
to the medieval West. Second, Moerbeke's rendering preserves the last portion 
of Proclus commentary - that on 141E7-142A8 — which is lost in the original 
Greek." It survives in at least six manuscripts, one of them owned by Cusanus 
who annotated it,? and who subsequently ordered the Greek émigré George 
of Trebizond (1394-ca 1472) to make another translation of the dialogue which 
was completed in 1459.? A decade later, the Greek Bessarion (ca. 1403-1472) 
used the Neoplatonic interpretation of the Parmenides to convince his Italian 
audience that Plato was superior to Aristotle and closer to Christianity.!* 


10 See Carlos Steel, “La place du Vat. Lat. 11600 dans la tradition de la traduction latine du 
commentaire In Parmenidem de Proclus,” Scriptorium 31 (1977): 262—266; and Steel's 
two-volume edition of Moerbeke's commentary, Proclus: Commentaire sur le Parménide 
de Platon, traduction de Guillaume de Moerbeke (Louvain-Leiden: Louvain University 
Press, 1982 and 1985). See also the pioneering work of Raymond Klibansky and Carlotta 
Labowsky, Parmenides usque ad finem primae hypothesis... interprete Guillelmo de 
Moerbeka (London: Warburg Institute, 1953). For the diffusion of Moerbeke's translation, 
see Loris Sturlese, "Il dibatitto sul Proclo latino nel Medioevo fra l'Università di Parigi e lo 
Studium di Colonia,” in Proclus et son influence: Actes du colloque de Neuchátel, juin 1985, 
ed. Gilbert Boss & Gerhard Seel (Zurich: GMB Editions du Grand Midi, 1987), 261-285. 

11 This final part is now reprinted, together with a modern retroversion into Greek, in Steel's 
magisterial Procli In Platonis Parmenidem Commentaria, 3 vols. (Oxford: Press Clarendon, 
2007-2009), III: 279-355. See also the competing edition, Proclus: Commentaire sur le 
Parménide de Platon, ed. and tr. Concetta Luna & Alain Philippe Segonds, 3 vols. (Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 2007-2011). Scholarship hitherto has been indebted to the 1864 edition 
by Cousin (see n. 51 infra). 

12 Ibid. 11: 529-557 (with Cusanus’ annotations). 

13 See John Monfasani, Collectanea Trapezuntiana: Texts, documents and Bibliographies of 
George of Trebizond (Binghamton NY: MRTS, 1984), 167—170; id., "Nicholas of Cusa, the 
Byzantines, and the Greek Language," now in his Variorum volume Greeks and Latins in 
Renaissance Italy (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004) as item vi1I — at 221 Monfasani deals with 
Bessarion's notes on George's translation of the Parmenides. These are in a unique codex 
(Volterra, Biblioteca Comunale Guarnacciana, Ms 6201) which also contains the notes of 
George's son Andreas Trapezuntius and those of Cusanus. 

14 For the Parmenides and Nicholas of Cusa, George of Trebizond, and Bessarion, in addi- 
tion to Monfasani’s work cited above, see Raymond Klibansky, "Plato's Parmenides in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance," in Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies 1, part 2, 
ed. Richard Hunt & Raymond Klibansky (London: Warburg Institute, 1943), 24-30; and 
Ilario Ruocco, Il Platone Latino. Il Parmenide: Giorgio di Trebisonda e il cardinale Cusano 
(Florence: Olschki, 2003). 
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Ficino certainly drew on Proclus’ In Parmenidem in composing his own long 
commentary, and he did so using Moerbeke's rendering of Proclus. Indeed, 
Carlos Steel, the authority on Moerbeke, has just argued persuasively for 
Ficino's extensive use of the Dominican's version.!6 We shall address the issue 
of Ficino's quasi-Proclian interpretation of the dialogue below. 

To Moerbeke's Latin Corpus of Proclus' writings, the fifteenth century added 
the huge Platonic Theology, arguably Proclus' magnum opus. The translation 
was begun by Ambrogio Traversari at the behest of Cusanus, and a specimen 
translation of two chapters of Book I made just before Traversari died in 1439 
survives in a copy penned by Cusanus himself." A complete translation, again 
at the behest of Cusanus, was undertaken by a longtime member of Bessarion's 
household, Petrus Balbus Pisanus, from 1463 the bishop of Tropea in south- 
ern Italy? Balbi completed this on 26 March 1462 before Cusanus’ death in 
1464 and dedicated it to King Ferrante of Naples. Of the three extant manu- 
scripts, two belonged to the Cardinal and the third went to Ferrante with a 
preface declaring that Balbi had translated the work at Cusanus request.!9 


15 Two editions of this Ficinian commentary have just appeared simultaneously: Marsilio 
Ficino, Commento al ‘Parmenide’ di Platone, ed. and tr. Francesca Lazzarin, Immagini della 
Ragione 15 (Florence: Olschki, 2012); and Marsilio Ficino, Commentaries on Plato, Volume 2: 
Parmenides, 2 vols., ed. and tr. Maude Vanhaelen, The 1 Tatti Renaissance Library 51-52 
(Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 2012). See their respective introductions; also 
Lazzarin's “Note sull'interpretazione ficiniana del Parmenide di Platone,’ Accademia 5 
(2003): 17-37. 

16 Contrast Steel's circumspect remarks in the introduction to his edition, Procli In Platonis 
Parmenidem Commentaria 1: 38*—42*, with his more recent assertions in “Ficino and 
Proclus: Arguments for the Platonic Doctrine of the Ideas," in The Rebirth of Platonic 
Theology, ed. James Hankins and Fabrizio Meroi (Florence: Olschki, 2013), 63-118. 
Vanhaelen, by contrast, assumes that Ficino worked primarily from the Greek text except 
for the missing end portion. In 1521 the commentary was translated yet again by Scutellius 
(1490-1542). 

17 Kristeller, "Proclus as a Reader,’ 201; Monfasani, "Nicholas of Cusa,” 218. 

18 See Alessandro Pratesi's entry in Dizionario biografico degli Italiani (Rome: Treccani, 
1960-present), v: 378-379; Henri Dominique Saffrey, "Pietro Balbi et la première tra- 
duction latine de la Théologie Platonicienne de Proclus,” in Miscellanea codicologica 
F. Masai dicata, ed. Pierre Cockshaw, Monique-Cécile Garand, & Pierre Jodogne, 2 vols. 
(Ghent/Gand: E. Story-Scientia S.P.R.L., 1979/80), 425-437; and John Monfasani, "Some 
Quattrocento Translators of St. Basil the Great: Gaspare Zacchi, Episcopus Anonymus, 
Pietro Balbi, Athanasius Chalkeopoulos, and Cardinal Bessarion, in Philanagnostes: Studi 
in onore di Marino Zorzi, ed. Chryssa Maltezou, Peter Schreiner, and Margherita Losacco 
(Venice: Istituto Ellenico di studi bizantini e postbizantini, 2008), 249-264 at 252 and 
n. 21. 


19 Kristeller, "Proclus as a Reader, 201. 
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Ficino apparently knew of Balbi's translation.?? He and Bessarion, Pico, Giles 
of Viterbo, Patrizi and Holstenius all had access to Greek manuscripts of the 
original?! and we actually have Ficino's marginalia on the Riccardiana's Ms 
Gr. 70.2? Though Proclus’ great work provided the Florentine with the title for 
his own magnum opus — whereas the sub-title “On the immortality of souls" 
invokes Plotinus and Augustine — nonetheless the two Platonic Theologies are 
quite different and I have not found that Ficino is much indebted to his prede- 
cessor's work, though Proclus' deployment of material from Plato's Phaedrus 
deserves perhaps a second look.?? This is striking given that Proclus was — after 
Plato, Plotinus, and the Areopagite — the Platonic authority to whom Ficino 
was most indebted, even though he often concealed the debt or mentioned it 
only by way of disagreement. We might note that Patrizi later made extracts 
from the work and “the great fragment" (i.e. 1.1 to 2.4)7^ was re-translated 
by Scutellius in 1520. The Greek text was quoted extensively by Augustinus 
Steuchus in his De perenni philosophia; and it was finally published in 1618, 
with a new Latin translation, by Aemilius Portus, though the edition was criti- 
cized by Holstenius in his manuscript notes.”5 


Ficino himself contributed four additions to the Latin Corpus of Proclus' 
works besides coming up with his own translations of Proclus' Hymns, of the 
Elements of Theology, and of the Elements of Physics (De motu), none of which 
has survived, unfortunately.?5 


20 See Ficino's 1489 letter to Martin Prenninger (Opera, 899), where he lists the works of 
Proclus available in Latin: "Leguntur etiam utcumque traducta Elementa theologiae 
Proculi atque ipsius Theologia et liber de providentia simul atque fato." 

21 Kristeller, “Proclus as a Reader," 201. 

22 This contains Proclus's Platonic Theology, the Elements of Theology and the Elements of 
Physics, along with Ocellus Lucanus' De natura universi. See Henri Dominique Saffrey, 
"Notes platoniciennes de Marsile Ficin dans un manuscrit de Proclus" Bibliothèque 
d'Humanisme et de Renaissance 21 (1959): 161-184, with an edition of Ficino's annotations 
on 168-179. Saffrey argues that Ficino would not have known this manuscript until 1492, 
while Sebastiano Gentile's entry 26 in Mostra argues that Ficino had read and annotated 
it before 1463. 

23 See my The Platonism of Marsilio Ficino (Berkeley-Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1984), 249-254. 

24 ` Ed.Saffrey & Westerink, 1: 54.26 (Hoi gar peri tôn theión) to 2: 31.4 (gegonenai kataphanes). 

25 Kristeller, "Proclus as a Reader" 201-202. 

26 See Kristeller's Supplementum Ficinianum, 2 vols. (Florence: Olschki, 1937), 1: cxlv; id., 
"Proclus as a Reader" 197-198. There are several anonymous translations of Proclus's 
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In 1488-89 he translated a short text he entitled De sacrificio et magia 
(Opera, pp. 1928-1929); and made some substantial selections from Proclus’ 
commentary on Plato's First Alcibiades (Opera, pp. 1908—1928).?” Both these 
translations were widely diffused, accompanying as they did Ficino’s transla- 
tion of Iamblichus' De mysteriis and of other Neoplatonic works in a volume 
published by Aldus Manutius in 1497 and often reprinted.?? As to the De sac- 
ríficio, it was long deemed to be a rendering of a lost Greek original (and Kroll 
even reconstructed the Greek from the Latin); but the Greek text has been 
rediscovered in two manuscripts used and owned by Ficino. Kristeller has 
supposed it was probably an excerpt made not by Proclus but by Psellus from 
a longer work now lost.?? The De sacrificio seems to have influenced Ficino's 
De Vita book 111 and thereby played a seminal role in Renaissance theories of 
natural and demonic magie. 20 

In mid 1492 Ficino came upon the first half of a codex containing Proclus' 
huge In Rempublicam. The codex was originally four hundred leaves or more 
and dated from the ninth or tenth century. But it was later divided and owned 
by Armonios or Harmonios of Athens, the nephew of Theodore Gaza 2 The 
first half — now the first volume in the standard two volume edition by Wilhelm 
Kroll — contained dissertations 1-X11 on the first seven books of the Republic; 
and it was in excellent condition when it was bought by Janus Lascaris in 1492 


Hymns, however, from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, including one now attributed 
to Janus Lascaris. This is found in Florence Biblioteca Laurenziana MS 36.35, fols. 23v—25v, 
alongside translations of the Orphic Hymns and the Chaldaean Oracles that have been 
also attributed to Lascaris. See Sebastiano Gentile's entry no. 20 in Mostra. 

27 See Kristeller, Supplementum 1: cxxxiv-cxxxv; and Paola Megna, “Per Ficino e Proclo,” 
313-362, who has identified Ficino’s exemplar as Vatican City, BAV, Ms Palat. gr. 63. 

28 Kristeller, "Proclus as a Reader," 202-203. The standard edition of Proclus's In Alcibiadem 
Primum is by Alain Philippe Segonds, 2 vols. (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1985-1986). 

29 Ibid, citing "Proclus sur l'art hiératique,’ ed. Joseph Bidez in Catalogue des Manuscrits 
Alchimiques Grecs, vol. v1 (Brussels: Lamertin, 1928), 137-151. 

30 See the foundational work of Brian P. Copenhaver, "Astrology and Magic, in The 
Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, ed. Charles B. Schmitt, Quentin Skinner, 
Eckhard Kessler, and Jill Kraye (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 264—300 
at 279; and, in a fuller treatment, “Hermes Trismegistus, Proclus, and the Question of a 
Theory of Magic in the Renaissance,’ in Hermeticism and the Renaissance: Intellectual 
History and the Occult in Early Modern Europe, ed. Ingrid Merkel and Allen G. Debus 
(London & Washington D.C.: Associated Universities Press, 1988), 79-110. 

31  SeeMaria Papanicolaou, "Harmonios ho Athenaios: Bibliofilo e copista, maestro di greco 
e diplomatico,” in Studi in onore di Mgr. Paul Canart per il Lxx compleanno, vol. 2. Bollettino 
della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata, n.s. 52 (1998): 283-301. 
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for the Medici library in Florence. It is now the Laurenziana's Ms 80.9.32 Ficino 
must have borrowed the new acquisition almost immediately, for we have a 
note of July 7th to that effect.?? In less than a month, he had translated some 
extracts, “plucking flowers from its delightful meadows,” which he then sent 
in a letter to Martinus Uranius (Prenninger) dated August 3rd 1492. This letter 
he incorporated into the eleventh book of his Letters (published in 1495 and 
thereafter repeatedly reprinted ).3^ 

The second half of the codex, the half containing dissertations x11I-XVII, 
has a different story. This did not come to the West until many years later, 
certainly long after Ficino's death in 1499. It was first owned by the Salviati, 
whom Holstenius blamed in 1640 for its bad condition, before passing into the 
hands of the Colonna family and thence in 1821 to the Vatican where it is now 
BAV MS Vat. Gr. 2197.5 We should note that, although Ficino wrote a long and 
intricate treatise on the fatal number enigmatically referred to by Plato in the 
Republic v111 at 546Ai1—D1, he knew nothing of Proclus’ recondite analysis of 
that number's enigmas in the so-called Melissa, the thirteenth treatise of the In 
Rempublicam. He relied instead on other sources, including parts of Proclus' In 
Timaeum and their detailed analysis of mathematical passages in the Timaeus. 
Proclus’ In Rempublicam had no role to play either, predictably so given Ficino's 
late encounter with it in the summer of 1492, in the orchestration of his argu- 
menta for the ten books of the Republic in his 1484 Plato volume. 

Fourthly and lastly, Ficino contributed a Latin version of an intriguing and 
substantive scholion for the Sophist which he attributed to Proclus. We now 
suppose it was probably composed by Olympiodorus whose commentary on 
the Sophist was still available to the Arabic translators.?6 


32 See Gentile’s entry no. 117 in Mostra. 

33 See Viti's entry no. 160 in Mostra. 

34 The first half of the In Rempublicam, i.e. dissertations 1-x11, was translated again in the 
sixteenth century by Scutellius; and Conrad Gesner translated another section defending 
Homer against Plato's strictures. It survives in a rare printed edition apparently known to 
Thomas Taylor; see Kristeller, “Proclus as a Reader,” 203-204. 

35 It remained in the Vatican for all intents and purposes hidden from the scholarly world 
until a defective version of it appeared in 1886 edited by Richard Schoell. It was then 
authoritatively edited by Kroll in 1901 - in the second volume of his edition — though the 
text is full of lacunae and conjectural reconstructions, necessarily so given the damage to 
the Ms's upper borders. 

36 See the Greek Commentaries on Plato's Phaedo 1: 22. I am indebted to L.G. Westerink for 
this reference. For a full study of the Sophist scholion, may I refer colleagues to my Icastes. 
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Asa footnote, we might note that Proclus’ In Cratylum was owned and excerpted 
by Francesco Patrizi (1529-1597), but never translated in the Renaissance, and 
whether Ficino engaged it or Proclus’ In Euclidem awaits exploration. 


Let us now return to Ficino's encounter with Proclus’ In Parmenidem;? and to 
the introduction (argumentum) he wrote for Plato's dialogue itself in the early 
1460s?? when it appeared as the climactic finale in the batch of ten dialogues 


37  Ficino's working copy of Proclus's Parmenides commentary has not yet been identified. 
Vanhaelen notes in her edition at xv-xvi that at least two copies of the Greek text cir- 
culated in Florence: the Laurenziana's Conv. Soppr. 103 (a Byzantine manuscript which 
was purchased by the Florentine Antonio Corbinelli and bequeathed to the Badia after 
1425), and the Laurenziana's Pluteus 85.8 (copied by John Rhosos in 1489 at the request 
of Lorenzo de' Medici). Ficino had access to William of Moerbeke's Latin translation and 
may have used it throughout as Carlos Steel and Segonds both suggest, pace Vanhaelen's 
reservations (li). He must have used it at least for the final part of Proclus's commentary 
which is lost in the Greek original. See n. 11 above. 

38 Francesca Lazzarin, "L'Argumentum in Parmenidem di Marsilio Ficino,” Accademia 6 
(2004): 7-34 (with a critical edition and Italian translation of Ficino's argumentum in 
Parmenidem). See my "Ficino's Theory of the Five Substances and the Neoplatonists' 
Parmenides," Journal of Medieval & Renaissance Studies 12, 1 (1983): 19-44; and "The 
Second Ficino-Pico Controversy: Parmenidean Poetry, Eristic and the One," in Marsilio 
Ficino e il ritorno di Platone: studi e documenti, ed. Gian Carlo Garfagnini, 2 vols. (Florence: 
Olschki, 1986), 417-455. Both pieces are now in my Plato's Third Eye: Studies in Marsilio 
Ficino's Metaphysics and its Sources (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1995). Subsequently see also 
Alexandre Etienne, "Marsile Ficin, lecteur et interpréte du Parménide à la Renaissance," 
in Images de Platon et lectures de ses oeuvres: Les interprétations de Plato à travers les 
siécles, ed. Ada B. Neschke-Hentschke (Paris-Louvain: Peeters, 1997), 153-185; Werner 
Beierwaltes, “Linterpretazione ficiniana del Parmenide platonico,” in I| Parmenide di 
Platone e la sua tradizione. Atti del 11 Colloquio Internazionale del Centro di Ricerca sul 
Neoplatonismo (Università degli Studi di Catania, 31 maggio-2 giugno 2001), ed. Maria 
Barbanti and Francesco Romano (Catania: Edizioni CUECM, 2002), 389-410; Francesca 
Lazzarin, "Note sull'interpretazione ficiniana del Parmenide di Platone,” Accademia 5 
(2003): 17-37; eadem, "L'Argumentum" 7-34. For the contretemps with Pico, see Raphael 
Ebgi's comments in his and Franco Bacchelli's edition, Pico della Mirandola: Dell'Ente e 
dell'Uno (Milan: Bompiani, 2010) 124-137: “Il Parmenide nel Rinascimento." See too Maude 
Vanhaelen, “The Pico-Ficino Controversy: New Evidence in Ficino’s Commentary on 
Plato's Parmenides,’ Rinascimento, 2nd ser., XLIX (2009): 301-339 - this supersedes her 
earlier “L’Etre et l'Un à la Renaissance: la réfutation du De Ente et Uno de Pic dans l'In 
Parmenidem de Ficin,’ in Alleu moi katalekson: Mélanges de philosophie et de philologie 
offerts à Lambros Couloubaritsis, ed. Michéle Broze, Baudouin Decharneux and Sylvain 
Delcominette (Paris: Vrin, 2008), 623—635. 
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that Ficino had hurried to translate for the ailing Cosimo, and the one which 
he apparently read to his patron on his deathbed along with the Philebus. This 
consolatory “reading” amounted to little more, perhaps, than Ficino’s having 
been asked to provide NeoPlatonic muzak, given Cosimo’s freshman Latin, his 
physical condition, and the convolutions of the arguments. Even so, as part of 
Cosimo’s own ars moriendi, it makes for a dramatic story. 

Ficino later reused the argumentum as the introduction for his Parmenides 
translation as it appeared in the Platonis Opera Omnia of 1484, and then again 
as the preface for his long In Parmenidem published with his other Plato com- 
mentaries in 1496.°9 As early as the 1460s, however, it was already testifying 
to the awe investing the Parmenides for Ficino, given its primacy among the 
dialogues and its role as Plato’s compendium of universal theology. More per- 
tinently, it demonstrates that Ficino was already familiar with the Proclian 
account of the dialogue's structure and its account of the second parts elabo- 
ration of the nine interconnected hypotheses predicated on the presence of 
the One or the consequences of postulating its absence. 

The argumentum begins: "though Plato scattered the seeds of all his wisdom 
through all his dialogues,” he assembled the principles of moral philosophy in 
the Republic and all the knowledge of the natural world in the Timaeus. But 
“in the Parmenides he included the universal theology. This (as Proclus says) 
might seem unbelievable to other people, but is most certain for those in the 
[Platonic] family ( familiaribus)" Even so, Ficino did not accord the dialogue 
quite the same status Proclus had conferred upon it. For Proclus had argued 
that the Parmenides was the consummation and perfection of all the other 
dialogues, and that, once mastered, it made reading the others unnecessary or 
at least supererogatory. Ficino was too much in love with the Platonic myster- 
ies buried in the other dialogues, and not only in the Republic and Timaeus 
as suggested above, but preeminently in the Symposium, Phaedrus, Phaedo, 
Statesman, and Letters, to commit himself exclusively to this view of the 
Parmenides. Nonetheless he recognized it as the sovereign embodiment of 
Plato's ontology and thus of his metaphysical theology.^? 

In the other dialogues Plato puts a wide gap between himself and the other 
philosophers, Ficino argues, but in the Parmenides he "finally seems to excel 
even himself...for he appears to have been divinely inspired to produce this 


39 See Vanhaelen’s note on the text of the argumentum in her edition 237—239. The follow- 
ing analysis is a reworking of some of the material in my two earlier articles cited in n. 38 
above. 

40 Were their Parmenides commentaries the last Plato commentaries respectively of Proclus 
and Ficino? 
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heavenly work from the sanctuaries of the divine mind and from philosophy’s 
innermost shrine.” This suggests that, while composing in this hierophantic 
frame, Plato was in a higher state of consciousness, and functioning as a seer 
rather than a philosopher. And the argumentum goes on to observe corre- 
spondingly that “Whoever embarks on the sacred reading of this text should 
prepare himself with soberness of soul and liberty of understanding (sobri- 
etate animi mentisque libertate) before daring to take up the mysteries of this 
heavenly work." That is, the soul must be tempered and the mind liberated 
from bodily involvement before a disciple can even embark on a “sacred read- 
ing” (sacra lectio) of such a celestial work. In effect, the text is being accorded 
the status of scripture, and any person embarking on reading it must prepare 
himself inwardly, just as a priest prepares to officiate at Mass. Ficino accords 
no other dialogue quite this privileged status, though we must bear in mind 
that the Platonic tradition inherited from Pythagoreanism a commitment to 
inward preparation and discipleship, to the notion of a disciplined and guided 
initiation into correct interpretation. Indeed, we should recall that Ficino was 
constantly aware of the Pythagorean strains in Platonism, from Pythagoras 
himself to the Eleatics, particularly Parmenides and Melissus, and on to Plato 
and the succession of later Platonic exegetes, to end in Proclus himself. From 
this perspective, the later interpretation of the Parmenides was one of the tri- 
umphs of Pythagoreanism, and Proclus emerged as a lineal descendant of the 
Pythagoreans. 

The challenge, says Ficino, is that the divine Plato has confronted us with a 
“most subtle series of arguments concerning the One as the one principle of all 
and the source of all; for Plato examines how the One is outside all and within 
all, and how all exist from it, through it and for it.”*! This obviously refers to 
the challenges of the dialogue’s second part beginning at 137C4 with a youth 
called Aristotle (not the Stagirite) as the respondent, and not to the theory of 
Ideas explored in the first part where the young Socrates was the respondent. 
It underscores that Ficino was apprised of the Neoplatonic reading from early 
on in his career, that is, from the early 1460s when he completed his render- 
ing of the dialogue for Cosimo and prepared the argumentum to accompany 
it. In other words the skopos of the dialogue is not De ideis, as was mooted on 
occasions in antiquity, and as we might anticipate from reading only the first 
part of the dialogue; but rather De uno, the One being the subject of the sec- 
ond part by way of both affirmation and negation, and the source of the Ideas. 
Plato leads us from Zeno’s concern with the principle of unity in sensibles, to 


41 Ed. Vanhaelen, 2-9, i.e. Ficino's Opera, 136-37. See my “Ficino’s Theory of the Five 
Substances," 24. 
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Socrates’ corresponding concern with the same principles in intelligibles, and 
thus to a consideration of the Ideas “in which the unities of things consist.” 
Finally, Parmenides, the eldest of the speakers, turns to the reason or rational 
principle underlying the Ideas (or, more literally, to ‘the entire reason’ of the 
Ideas), not in order to refute Zeno or Socrates, but to bring their unfinished 
contemplation to completion. That is, we are taken to successively higher lev- 
els of viewing unity; and the triple enquiry climaxes with Parmenides himself 
advancing the primary questions about the existence and nature of the Ideas. 

The second part is concerned with the transcendent One, the One beyond 
the unity immanent in the Ideas. From a Neoplatonic point of view, the his- 
tory of the interpretation of the dialogue is one of a series of interpretative 
breakthroughs, beginning with Plotinus but culminating with that of Plutarch 
of Athens (ca. 350-430) and then of Syrianus (d. 437), Proclus’ teacher. It has 
been well analyzed by Saffrey, Westerink, Beierwaltes and others. That Ficino 
was familiar with this account is clear not only from the argumentum but also 
from chapters 37, 52 and 56 of his own In Parmenidem, where he affirms that 
"Proclus followed Syrianus in supposing that individual mysteries were hidden 
in individual words and that the number of individual conclusions usually cor- 
responded to the number of individual divinities (37.2), *? an interpretation 
which is keyed to the conclusions attendant on the second hypothesis (52.3, 
56.3), and which Ficino rejects (80.3).3 

Finally, the argumentum exhorts us to follow Pythagorean precedent and to 
recognize that Plato uses the terms ‘one’ and ‘other’ in the dialogue in various 
oppositional ways: 'one' for instance can refer not only to the transcendent 
One but to the two grand hypostases free of matter, namely Mind and Soul 
and all they embrace. 'Other' may refer to matter or to material forms. We have 
to bear this always in mind lest we mistake the dialogue's content and struc- 
ture, which are so matched that we cannot understand them apart: hence the 
requirement that we acquire an inward sobriety and liberty.^^ 

Decades later, after 7 November 1492, Ficino began to compile his own full- 
scale Parmenides commentary which was completed before August 1494 and 
published in 1496. In the proemium, which immediately follows the original 
argumentum, he raises the contentious question as to why a work that was “for 
the most part theological" is cast in a dialectical form (giving rise of course to 


42 See my “Ficino’s Theory of the Five Substances," 33-34. 
43 | 803: 
we end up siding with Proclus in postulating eight gods from the tenses of 'to be' and 'to 


« 


we do not intend to introduce as many divinities as there are conclusions' lest 


become" 
44 See my “The Second Ficino-Pico Controversy,” 432-437. 
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the ancient notion that the work was merely a dialectical or logical exercise). 
Ficino retorts that “it was the custom of Pythagoras, of Socrates, and of Plato 
to conceal divine mysteries everywhere in figures and veils.” The result was 
jesting in seriousness’ and ‘playing in earnest’ — a philosophical wittiness that 
evoked Lucian and Apuleius as well as Plato and Plotinus and that reminds us 
of the reference in the Laws 803C to the ‘playful gods’ who use men as their 
puppets. Correspondingly, we have to cultivate an inner /aetitia or playfulness 
if we are to interpret correctly. Even so, it comes as a surprise to see Ficino 
referring to the wit of the Parmenides as if it were the supreme example of 
Plato at play or the ultimate Platonic game designed to ‘exercise the wit’ and 
incite it to “the contemplation of divine dogmas.’ Ficino clearly thinks that 
Plato had remained faithful to Pythagorean example in mixing themes and 
motifs in imitation of nature's variety: in particular the Parmenides melds mat- 
ters divine with demonstration, the highest dialectical strategy that “is based 
on universal not particular principles.’ In other words, Parmenides himself is 
a dialectician instructing us in the most advanced procedure of enquiry even 
as he is initiating us into the proper subject of that skill, the highest matters 
of theology. Ficino notes by way of further confirmation that the Republic too 
mixes theology and dialectic together.* The proem is a justification, in short, 
of the dialogue's logical format in terms of the arresting notion of Platonic play, 
a notion that Ficino also saw at the heart of Proclus’ brimming analyses — not 
surprisingly given the cognate notion that playing in seriousness was the very 
hallmark of what Ficino thinks of as the Platonic family.^9 

Again, it was Proclus who gave Ficino this notion of a succession of 
Platonists who had established the theological status of the whole dialogue, 
and especially of its second part, and who had detected a sublime order in 
what Raymond Klibansky, an expert in the history of the Parmenides, was still 
calling in 1943 “the bewildering array of [its] conflicting hypotheses."^" On the 
basis of Proclus’ account in the Platonic Theology 1.1, Ficino tells us at the close 
of chapter 38 that Plato's successors, his familiares, elevated the One and the 
Good over Being and Intellect; and that they included "each and every upright 
Platonist: Plutarch [of Chaeronea], Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelius, Porphyry, 
Iamblichus, Theodorus of Asine, and their followers." Ficino also toys with 


45 Cf. Ficino’s In Parmenidem 40. 

46 ` For Platonic play, cf. Opera, 1129 (the dedicatory proem to Lorenzo for the 1484 Plato edi- 
tion: it later also served as the proem for Ficino's Plato commentaries). 

47  “Plato’s Parmenides in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance,’ 307. 

48 Ed. Saffrey and Westerink, 1. 6.16 ff; Ficino adds Plutarch [of Chaeronea] and Ammonius 
to Proclus's list. 
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the idea of what he calls here an ‘old school)? which must have included the 
figures listed above, and a ‘new school, which stemmed from Syrianus and 
Proclus, “eminent men indeed who were in agreement,” and which later also 
included Hermias, Damascius,?? and Olympiodorus. The old school is not the 
Old Academy or a later Academy, but rather the 'school' of eminent philoso- 
phers stemming from Plutarch of Chaeronea who maintained correctly that 
Plato had elevated the One above Being and Intellect. Though they had not 
yet arrived at the full-fledged Syrianian account of the Parmenides and its nine 
hypotheses, still they had interpreted it metaphysically and thus in large part 
correctly. 

In chapter 51, which is entitled Dispositio propositionum Parmenidis apud 
Plutarchum,°© Ficino turns to the other, the later Plutarch, the Plutarch of 
Athens from Proclus' account; and he proceeds to treat in detail of the first 
five hypotheses in the second part of the Parmenides 137C4-160D2. He begins 
with the notion that the first three treat of the three substances separated from 
matter — i.e. of the One, Intellect and Soul - as ‘one, while the next two treat 
of corporeal form and matter, fulfilling as they do their work from within mat- 
ter, as ‘other’ The first three serve as prime causes, the last two as accompany- 
ing causes. The last four of the nine hypotheses by contrast, i.e. 160D3-166C5, 
demonstrate that, if the One did not exist, then various absurdities would 
ensue: hypotheses 2 to 5 and 6 to 9 correspond, while the first hypothesis is 
unique. Ficino is in fact lucidly paraphrasing a passage in Book vi of Proclus' 
In Parmenidem.?! 

The end of chapter 52 introduces a further refinement that in a way recap- 
tures the first hypothesis. The first and fifth hypotheses, Ficino writes, proceed 
via negations: the first denies all things of the One, using negation to signify 
the sublime power of the cause and its incomparable excellence. The fifth 
denies all things of the last [i.e. of matter] and uses negation to signify priva- 
tion, inadequacy, and defect. The second and fourth use only affirmations: the 
second as exemplars, the fourth as images. The third hypothesis as the mean 
accords with Soul as the mean, and because of this is composed of affirmations 


49 No evidence suggests that Ficino knew of Damascius's Parmenides commentary, the 
other important late Neoplatonic interpretation and especially of the second hypoth- 
esis; see Saffrey and Westerink's various comments in their edition of Proclus's Theologia 
Platonica, 3: Ixxviii-xciv, 4: xlvi-lxiii, 5: xxxviii-lvi, and 6: xci-xcvii. 

50  InFicino's Opera, 1165, the chapter is misnumbered Lv. 

51 Ed. Victor Cousin, Procli Philosophi Platonici Opera Inedita, 2nd ed. (Paris: A. Durand, 
1864), cols. 1058—60. This edition has now been superseded by Carlos Steel’s magisterial 
Procli In Platonis Parmenidem Commentaria, cited in n. 11 above. 
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and negations coordinated together.5? This passage depends in part on Proclus’ 
Platonic Theology 1.12 and supplies us with decisive evidence that Ficino knew 
both the In Parmenidem and the Platonic Theology and could work back and 
forth between them. 

In sum, Proclus provided Ficino with the substance and history of the 
Neoplatonic search for the ultimate reading of the Parmenides; and Ficino in 
turn became the Renaissance scholar who best understood Proclus — more 
profoundly so than even Cusanus and Bessarion, let alone the haughty young 
Pico who had rushed, according to the older Ficino, into a rash and ill-informed 
interpretation of Plato's greatest dialogue based on a logical and not a truly 
metaphysical reading. If it was the 'inmost sanctuary' of Plato's thought for 
Ficino, for Pico it was apparently “nothing but a dialectical exercise" (nihil aliud 
est quam dialectica quaedam exercitatio), and one that was especially vulner- 
able to the violence of "arbitrary and precipitate commentaries" (arbitrariae et 
violentae enarrationes). In adopting this latter view, Pico was of course reviving 
an ancient perspective on the dialogue, one espoused for example by Alcinous 
(Albinus) who had interpreted it as essentially eristical or obstetrical and not, 
or not primarily, as dogmatic or doctrinal.53 

However indebted to Proclus' complex interpretation of the dialogue, Ficino 
nonetheless takes interesting issue with Proclus and the Syrianici in general, 
and is at pains to distinguish his views from theirs. In chapter 37 he declares 
that he cannot accept the Syrianici's view that every word in the dialogue is 
theologically significant.9* For Plato had mingled logical and theological dif- 
ficulties and had selected Socrates, not as a mature initiate, but as a youth still 
awaiting instruction: Plato, that is, had mingled various elements together that 
had to be interpreted in various ways. The commitment to maintaining that 
"individual mysteries lie hidden away in every single word and that the num- 
ber of propositions equals the number of divinities” was the error, “however 
understandable,” of Syrianus and of his most prolific disciple, Proclus.95 Ficino 
is referring one assumes to Proclus' assumptions: a) that everything denied 
of the One in the first hypothesis is secretly being predicated of the second 
hypostasis Mind; b) that all negation in the dialogue is inverted affirmation; 


52 52.4 (ed. Vanhaelen), i.e. Opera, 1167.1. 

53 Ed. Eugenio Garin, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: De hominis dignitate, Heptaplus, De ente 
et uno, e scritti vari (Florence: Vallecchi, 1942), 390. 

54  Vanhaelen has advanced a problematic thesis that chapter 37 is the first of thirteen 
intruded chapters specifically aimed at refuting Pico's arguments. 

55 Cf. Ficino’s In Parmenidem 90.2, 94.2—4: “one should not derive individual gods from each 
little clause" (ed. Vanhaelen). 
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and c) that every abstraction or attribution signifies a divinity in a particular 
category of gods, hypercosmic or encosmic. Proclus, in sum, had been wrong 
to regard every word and ‘each little clause’ as a theological cipher, and had in 
consequence interpreted the text too rigidly because too literally. 

Ficino contests this literalist view just as he had contested the ancient 
Albinian and the modern Piconian error that held the work was just a logical 
exercise. In taking pains to separate himself from the Syrianici, he is going to 
tread, he says, ‘the middle path’ on the assumption that there is “only as much 
underlying theology as the artifice, or what is commonly called the dialectic, 
allows.” For Ficino, judgements about divine matters are not “wholly or contin- 
uously or ubiquitously present" but rather are divulged on occasions.*® Thus, 
although the Syrianici can serve as guides, Ficino says at the end of the discus- 
sion of the first hypothesis, to interpret the remaining hypotheses any inter- 
preter must rely on himself and on God. In other words, Ficino adheres yet 
again to the notion of a playful Plato who only intermittently reveals dogmas 
in “a serious and businesslike game" (ludum serium negociosumque) (137B2) 
that weaves together theological with logical concerns and requires a flexible, 
intuitive response that can only come from ‘sobriety’ of soul and ‘liberty’ of 
understanding 57 In a way we must toy with the Parmenides and its mysteries 
as the gods delight to toy with men. 

In the opening of chapter 103, in taking up the sixth hypothesis, Ficino sees 
this challenge in terms of poetry, not surprisingly given that Parmenides him- 
self was a poet. His fragmentary Poema tells of a chariot ride up through the 
gates of Night and Day to encounter an anonymous goddess who then instructs 
him in the ultimate mysteries. It is against the backdrop of the Poema and 
other poetic fragments attributed to Parmenides that Ficino therefore inter- 
prets what he thinks of as the poetry of the dialogue: “Parmenides was not only 
a philosopher but also a divine poet...and in this dialogue he also played the 
poet." As evidence, Ficino boldly links the choice of nine hypotheses with the 
number of the Muses, and plays with the Pythagorean-Neoplatonic interpreta- 
tion of Apollo, the Muses’ leader, as “the not of many.” Other poetic features 
include the varying of terms and their meanings — of ‘one’ and ‘other’ as we 
have already mentioned — but above all the feigning of “what does not exist 
and could never exist" — the traditional failing, though some would declare 
it the traditional calling, of poets, who rejoice in allusions. Additionally, 
Parmenides frequently resorts to poetic ‘paradoxes’ and to the “hiding of one 
thing under the name of another" and by ‘name’ here Ficino takes him to mean 


56 Ibid. 37.2. 
57 Ibid. 37.2 and argumentum 2 (ed. Vanhaelen). 
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terms such as the Good and the One (as chapter 40 makes clear). Parmenides 
“delighted in metaphors,” says Ficino, and “used them to attribute untypical 
or unexpected (aliena) meanings to things. The result of the deployment of 
all these poetic techniques is that “almost every aspect of the words requires 
allegory.” For “under the dialectical form, he often adds mystical dogmas, not 
in every sentence but in different passages... everywhere however he feigns 
difficulties and lays out paradoxes.”>8Again, while this certainly points to the 
complexity and variety of the verbal surface of the dialogue, it is not aligning 
itself with Proclus’ literal response to words that require non-literal allegorisa- 
tion and figurative exegesis. Ficino adduces the Theaetetus 166C-168C, where, 
he says, we should strive not to be deceived by the art Plato has deployed, and 
not to “take both the words and what they signify in a sense at variance from 
what Plato himself intends.” Plato in short, like Parmenides before him, was 
a poet and we must interpret him therefore as a poetic philosopher. And this 
Proclus had failed to do. 

Before turning to a detailed exposition of the last four of the nine hypo- 
theses, Ficino asks provocatively in chapter 103 “What do a dialectician and 
a poet have in common?” And he answers, “almost everything” (certe quam 
plurimum); for both the dialectician and the poet “busy themselves with their 
own conceits and their own devices; and both are deemed divine and possess 
something of madness.” Hence in the Parmenides we find something of mad- 
ness too; for it depicts the old man as a poet and it is itself the masterpiece of a 
Plato who had begun his career as a poet. Witness the abundance of poetry in 
the Phaedrus which was purportedly for Ficino Plato's first dialogue; and wit- 
ness too the youthful poetic tragedies that Plato is said to have burned. Again, 
the failure of the Syrianici and of Proclus was the failure both to recognize the 
essential poetry of this great dialogue, and to respond to it in a sufficiently flex- 
ible way — and this despite their profound insight into the relationship of the 
hypotheses to the hypostases and their determination of the correct number 
of hypotheses. 

This attack on Proclus is all the more striking given the praise accorded 
Dionysius in the In Parmenidem 37.3 as the authoritative reader of the dia- 
logue, praise for an achievement that, Ficino supposed, had long predated 
Proclus' attempt. This is of course ironic, given what we now know of the 
true dating. Since Dionysius was the object of veneration as the greatest of 
all the Platonists and the teacher of a Christian Platonism already perfected 
in the first century AD, Proclus and the Syrianici must have learned about the 
structure of the Parmenides from reading Dionysius who, Ficino affirmed, had 


58 Ibid. 90.2—4, 103.1-2 (ed. Vanhaelen). 
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completely understood Plato’s supreme work and drawn upon its arguments. 
Indeed, Dionysius’ negative theologizing was the triumphant outcome of his 
understanding of Plato’s deployment of negations. He had even transcended 
the poetic reading Ficino had been advocating earlier in the first embedded 
proem. For he had come to understand the power of the apophatic, of the radi- 
cal nay-saying that amounts to a kind of poetry by way of denial and conceal- 
ment. Whereas Proclus by contrast had been led to an excessively particular 
interpretation, Dionysius long before him had understood that the dialogue 
undermines all such predication: that everywhere it deploys the poetry of 
no-thing-ness, of non-being, of “absence, darkness, death, Things which are 
not” — to co-opt Donne’s haunting phrases. This is at the opposite end of the 
spectrum from the merely ‘dialectical exercise’ that Pico had brushed aside as 
effectively subordinate to the greater works of Aristotle. For its apophaticism is 
the divine night of a poetry beyond being, the deep but dazzling darkness of a 
Sinai where for forty days and nights Moses had been an ecstatic poet, prophet, 
and dialectician. 

All this points yet again to the justice of Kristeller's observation that in deter- 
mining the ‘source’ for Ficino, and for the Renaissance at large, of what initially 
seems to be a Proclian idea, we should always first turn to the Areopagite, the 
Christian Proclus who had preceded the pagan Proclus by five centuries.59 


59 "Proclus as a Reader” 196. 


CHAPTER 11 


De-essentializing the World 


Valla, Agricola, Vives, and Nizolio on Universals and Topics 


Lodi Nauta 


Introduction 


In this contribution I would like to address an old question that concerns the 
possible affinity between Renaissance humanism and medieval nominalism. 
It is a question that continues to be debated among scholars, and opinions 
are divided of course.! The issue is this: many humanists criticized the medi- 
eval scholastics for their terminology, language, and approach in philosophy 
and theology. They disliked words such as entitas, quidditas, and haeceitas, 
which they found not only ungrammatical and ugly Latin but also misleading, 
because these words might create a belief in the existence of such abstract 
entities. Now such criticisms can already be found among the nominalists, 
who were, of course, still working within the scholastic Aristotelian frame- 
work. A nominalist such as William of Ockham, for instance, rejected the 
existence of abstract things such as universals. He found the introduction of 
abstract terms in philosophy dangerous because it could easily lead to the con- 
viction that such entities do in fact exist. Since this criticism reminds us of the 
humanist critique of scholastic language, historians have frequently regarded 


1 On the affirmative side see, e.g., Eckhard Kessler, “Die Transformation des aristotelischen 
Organon durch Lorenzo Valla," in Aristotelismus und Renaissance. In memoriam Charles B. 
Schmitt, ed. Eckhard Kessler et al. (Wiesbaden: Harrasowitz, 1988), 53-74; id., “Die verborgene 
Gegenwart Ockhams in der Sprachphilosophie der Renaissance,’ in Die Gegenwart Ockhams, 
ed. Wilhelm Vossenkuhl and Rolf Schönberger (Weinheim: vcn-Verlagsgesellschaft, 1990), 
147-164. On the skeptical side see John Monfasani, "Lorenzo Valla and Rudolph Agricola,” 
Journal of the History of Philosophy 28 (1990): 181-200; repr. in his Language and Learning 
in Renaissance Italy. Selected Articles (Aldershot: Variorum, 1994), no. v; Wolfgang Hübener, 
"Die Nominalismus-Legende. Über das Mifverhaltnis zwischen Dichtung und Wahrheit in 
der Deutung der Wirkungsgeschichte des Ockhamismus;' in Spiegel und Gleichnis. Festschrift 
für Jacob Taubes, ed. Norbert W. Bolz and Wolfgang Hübener (Würzburg: Koenigshausen and 
Neuman, 1983), 87-111. See Lodi Nauta, In Defense in Common Sense. Lorenzo Valla's Humanist 
Critique of Scholastic Philosophy (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 2009), 296 n. 5 for 
more references. The literature is extensive. 
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these humanists as stepping in the footsteps of the nominalists, and they have 
looked for quotations, references or allusions to nominalist authors — mainly 
Ockham - in the writings of humanists. 

It does not require much reflection to realize that such an issue can hardly 
be discussed in these general terms. If it often already proves difficult to speak 
of the influence of thinker X on thinker Y, it is almost impossible to postulate 
an influence of an ‘-ism’ on another ‘-ism,; though historians often find them- 
selves unable to avoid this (“the influence of medieval Augustinianism on the 
rising tide of Aristotelianism").? In this particular case we are working with 
highly slippery, even essentially contested concepts. Humanism is of course a 
concept that is notoriously difficult to define, and even if we tie the term to the 
fifteenth-century usage of ‘humanista, a term that meant a student of the studia 
humanitatis, there is still much debate over the question who or what counts 
as a humanist. In the late Renaissance we find ‘humanist’ methods employed 
in a wide range of disciplines, something which is reflected in descriptions 
such as ‘medical humanism, ‘humanist chronology, ‘humanist science, to the 
brink of becoming unclear what exactly is ‘humanist’ about it. Humanism was 
thus not a monolithic movement: it had its own transmutations, and depend- 
ing on time and place could take different forms. Nominalism too is a slippery 
concept, and scholarship of the last two decades has shown that it is highly 
problematic to postulate the existence of “a continuous stream that we can call 
Ockhamism from 1330 to 1530.”3 In Italy, for instance, Ockhamism was largely 
absent from theological thinking due to the lack of theological faculties.* 
Terminist logic was flourishing in fifteen-century Italy but the vast majority of 
humanists chose to remain in blissful ignorance of it. The names of these logi- 
cians were objects of scorn rather than sources of inspirations. The situation 


2 On the concept of influence, see Quentin Skinner, “Meaning and Understanding in the 
History of Ideas," in id., Visions of Politics, vol. 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2002), 57-89, on 74-76. 

3 William]. Courtenay, Ockham and Ockhamism. Studies in the Dissemination and Impact of His 
Thought (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 378. 

4 John Monfasani, "Aristotelians, Platonists, and the Missing Ockhamists: Philosophical Lib- 
erty in Pre-Reformation Italy," Renaissance Quarterly 46 (1993): 248: “But Italy lacked colleges 
or any sort of corporate bodies of secular theologians. Consequently, she was devoid of any 
tradition of Ockhamism in theology. Not having Ockhamist theologians, she also missed the 
competition between the two viae, the Wegestreit which cut across theology and arts facul- 
ties" Many scholars have of course commented on the difficulty of defining these “-isms.’ 
See, e.g., Alister E. McGrath, The Intellectual Origins of the European Reformation 2nd ed. 
(Malden Ma: Blackwell, 2004), chapters 2 (on humanism) and 3 (on nominalism). In fact, 
most such studies begin by saying something about these difficulties. 
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in northern Europe was different with the emergence of schools of thought 
such as ‘the Thomists, ‘the Albertists/ ‘the Scotists; and ‘the nominalists’ or 
‘Ockhamists, and by the end of the fifteenth century Ockham “became tex- 
tually wedded to the ‘modern’ approach and an important authority for the 
Nominalistae at Paris and universities in Germany.” What is understood by 
nominalism or Ockhamism (and these two are not the same, obviously) thus 
depends on time, place, and institutional context. 

With these two slippery concepts, the question of the influence of the one 
on the other cannot but give a slippery answer. Yet the question is not com- 
pletely devoid of historical sense. Some humanists explicitly showed sym- 
pathy for the nominales, and a few had more than an inkling of knowledge 
about ideas that were associated with the via moderna in the fifteenth-century 
schools. And even though their methods, approaches, and aims were vastly 
different, the outcome of the humanists’ criticisms of some aspects of scho- 
lastic thought looks rather similar to those of the nominalists, even though 
similarity might prove to be deceptive on closer examination. So if we want to 
study possible affinities between two such “isms’, this can only be done on a 
case-by-case basis, and we need to be cautious in our generalizations, if only 
because the majority of humanists were not interested in these philosophical 
issues at all. Yet a historian might also detect (or want to detect) patterns over a 
longer period of time, patterns that transcend the here and now of the individ- 
ual author with his of her time-bounded questions. In the long run the scholas- 
tic traditions came under attack, and early modern philosophers — for all their 
claims to originality and modernity — were indebted to humanist scholarship 
and nominalist reductions, no less than to Thomist and Scotist traditions, and 
to the new science and many other developments that took place in the period 
that we call the Renaissance but which, according to some historians, was just 
the last phase of the Middle Ages.” From such a general point of view too the 
question of how these developments might have reinforced or rather hindered 
each other (if at all) is worth exploring. With these general caveats in mind, I 
propose to look at four humanists who have been assigned an important role 
in the humanist critique of scholastic thought or, as some scholars would like 


5 Courtenay, Ockham and Ockhamism, 105. 

6 Iwill come back to this point at the end of my article. 

7 john Monfasani, "The Renaissance as the Concluding Phase of the Middle Ages,’ Bullettino 
dell'Istituto Storico Italiano Per Il Medio Evo 108 (2006): 165-85. 
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to put it? the transformation of scholastic themes in new directions: Lorenzo 
Valla (1406-1457), Rudolph Agricola (1444-1485), Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540), 
and Mario Nizolio (1488-1567). 


Lorenzo Valla 


Lorenzo Valla was one of the fiercest critics of scholastic thinking. His 
Repastinatio dialectice et philosophie — or, to use the title of a sixteenth-century 
editor, the Dialectical Disputations — is a sustained attack on what he regards 
as the foundations of this scholastic edifice, of which Aristotle, Porphyry, 
Boethius, Thomas Aquinas, and Peter of Spain were the master builders, 
assisted by an army of less well-known dialecticians and theologians.? As John 
Monfasani has rightly said “as Valla’s most comprehensive work, touching on 
grammar, rhetoric, classical philology, moral philosophy, physics, metaphys- 
ics, theology, and even biology in addition to logic, the Dialectica aimed at 
nothing less than a total reformation of the contemporary scientific culture 
of scholasticism."? The quality of Valla's arguments does not always match 
the sharpness of his pen (to put it mildly), but its importance lies indeed in 
its grand plan, scope, and methods. What makes Valla's critique philosophi- 
cally interesting is precisely his anti-philosophical sentiment." For him think- 
ing about man and the world should be done on a wholly different basis than 
what was common in scholastic traditions, looking to rhetoric and grammar 
rather than metaphysics and logic for inspiration and guidelines. Theory and 
speculation easily make us blind for the concrete and practical way in which 
people actually argue, speak, and think, and express their faith. It was not only 


8 So Eckhard Kessler, “Die Transformation des aristotelischen Organon durch Lorenzo 
Valla," 55, arguing that humanism is to be regarded “nicht als ‘Wiederbelebung des 
klassischen Altertums' durch Überwindung der Scholastik sondern als Transformation 
der scholastisch-aristotelischen Tradition mit Hilfe antiker Denkelemente (...)" And the 
polemics of the humanists show that "sie noch an diese gebunden sind und das Neue, das 
sie vertreten, auf die scholastische Tradition bezogen ist und nur von ihr her, als Antwort 
auf ihre Probleme, verstanden werden kann.” 

9 Ed. and trans. Brian P. Copenhaver and Lodi Nauta in the I Tatti Renaissance Library 
(Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 2012), 2 vols. The paragraph on Valla is based 
on Nauta, In Defense of Common Sense. 

10  Monfasani, review of Zippel's edition of the Repastinatio, in Rivista di letteratura italiana 
2 (1984): 177-194; repr. in his Language and Learning, no. VI. 

11 Nauta, In Defense of Common Sense, 272-73. 
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Aristotle and the scholastics who were his targets — in fact, Valla's knowledge 
of what we now consider as the main authorities seems meager — but also late- 
classical grammarians, and also occasionally classical authorities and Church 
Fathers (e.g. Augustine in his speculations about the Trinity). 

In view of his staunch criticism of anything scholastic, we would not expect 
Valla to praise the work of William of Ockham, and indeed the only time Valla 
mentions Ockham’s name is in a negative way: in a letter to his friend Giovanni 
Serra he gives a list of those “barbarous” dialecticians.!? Yet modern scholars 
have often detected a nominalist strain in Valla’s work. They are struck by Valla’s 
reductive aim to cut down scholastic concepts and distinctions in a way that 
brings to mind Ockham’s nominalist project. Ockham’s razor cuts through cat- 
egories, transcendentals, universals, abstract entities of various sorts. Abstract 
terms might suggest the existence of such entities, but we should resist 
the temptation to postulate things as referents of such abstract terminol- 
ogy. All there is are substances and qualities, and terminology that seems to 
refer to the existence of something beyond these two basic categories, must 
be rendered harmless by reducing it to terminology referring to these latter 
two categories.!? Valla too wields a razor, and though the workshop where his 
razor was sharpened is called rhetoric and grammar rather than terministic 
logic, the motivation — according to this interpretation — is more or less the 
same. Hence, we find a similarly lean ontology in Valla, which exists of sub- 
stances, qualities, and actions. We also find a reduction of the transcendental 
terms (‘good, ‘one, ‘true, ‘something, ‘being, ‘thing’) to just one, ‘thing, and we 
find similar skepsis concerning other matters. These similarities, however, are 
superficial, outweighed by important differences in objective, argument, and 
method. Since I have compared the two extensively in my Valla book, I will 
summarize just a few salient points.!+ 

Valla’s treatment of the Aristotelian categories is vastly different from 
Ockham’s. For Ockham the Aristotelian categories do not describe things in 
the world but categorize terms — relational terms (such as father), temporary 


12 Valla, Epistole, ed. Ottavio Besomi and Mariangela Regoliosi (Padua: Antenore, 1984), 
201: "aut illos dialecticos, Albertum utrunque, Strodem, Occam, Paulum Venetum" In his 
Encomium of St Thomas Aquinas Valla gives a similar list of *new theologians — Albert the 
Great, Giles [of Rome], Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure, John Scotus and the others,” in 
Renaissance Philosophy, ed. Leonard A. Kennedy (The Hague: Mouton, 1973), 24. 

13 This is a bittoo quick. For a good succinct discussion see Claude Panaccio, "Semantics and 
Mental Language,” in The Cambridge Companion to Ockham, ed. Paul Vincent Spade (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 53-75. 

14  InDefense of Common Sense, in particular chapters 1-3. 
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terms (such as yesterday) etc. — by which we describe an individual thing. 
Ockham thus rejects a realist interpretation of the categories in order to defend 
the Aristotelian categories as distinct groups of terms. Valla’s motivation is dif- 
ferent. For Valla the three categories that he admits categorize things: they 
describe real things in the world: substances, with their qualities and actions. 
The other categories have no function and can be abolished: from a grammati- 
cal point of view all such terms just describe the quality of something. His 
grammatical approach leads to wholly different results than does Ockham’s 
logical approach. 

On universals too the differences are significant. Ockham’s program is 
explicitly addressed to the question how a nominalist, who admits of only sin- 
gular entities, can explain generality in thought and language without having 
recourse to universals. His solution is to ground spoken and written language 
on the mental language of our concepts, that is, singular entities in the mind 
which stand for their singular referents. Valla, on the other hand, does not refer 
to mental concepts as the primary language on which to ground the mean- 
ings of spoken and written language. He does not deal with the philosophical 
problem of generality, and what he writes against the use of abstract terms and 
concepts is motivated by his aversion to ungrammatical Latin and his wish to 
stay within the limits drawn by the imagination and the senses. 

On other subjects too we can find similar differences between Ockham and 
Valla, and this is of course not surprising: As a logician Ockham is interested in 
the logic of natural language rather than in the grammatical features of Latin 
or any other specific type of language, while as a humanist Valla approaches 
everything from a grammatical and rhetorical point of view. As suggested, this 
grammatical approach leads to a rejection of abstract entities but the inspira- 
tion of this de-essentializing tendency is not Ockhamistic or nominalistic — at 
least not in a philosophically technical sense of the word. The final results of 
Valla’s simplification and reduction of terms and distinctions may sometimes 
look similar to Ockham’s ontology, but Ockham’s razor was of a wholly differ- 
ent kind than Valla's. 


Rudolph Agricola 


My second case study is Rudolph Agricola, famous for his dialectical manual, 
De inventione dialectica, published 30 years after his death in 1485. In this work, 
which was truly a bestseller in the sixteenth century, Agricola tries to bring 
together rhetoric and dialectic into one system of topical invention, show- 
ing how we can find arguments by using a set of places or topics (/oci) such 
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as definition, genus, species, place, time, similars, opposites, and so forth. 
Agricola has a place in our story, however, because he also wrote a small treatise 
on universals earlier in his life. In this treatise he seems to accept the existence 
of universals, even though at least one modern scholar has argued that his defi- 
nition of the universal “is analogous to Ockham’s definition of the universal 
sign" and hence that his position is compatible with nominalism.!6 I think this 
brief treatise on universals can be seen as an early step in Agricola’s long-term 
project of revising and re-organizing the systems of topics as he found them in 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Boethius.!” Let me briefly discuss this point. 

In this treatise Agricola argues — quite traditionally — that a universal is what 
things have in common, e.g. animal is common to horse, cow and man. A uni- 
versal is thus, he writes, “a certain essential similitude" (essentialis similitudo); it 
is that which makes things similar to each other.'® This is quite a realist view of 
universals, and indeed his further discussion shows a general debt to the school 
of Duns Scotus, which he explicitly mentions (Ioanni Scoti secta). Scotus had 
argued that e.g. Socrates and Plato have the form humanity in common but 


15 Peter Mack, Renaissance Argument. Valla and Agricola in the Traditions of Rhetoric and 
Dialectic (Leiden: Brill, 1993). For a concise treatment see also Mack's History of Renaissance 
Rhetoric 1380-1620 (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), 56-75. For another good 
discussion see Marc Cogan, “Rodolphus Agricola and the Semantic Revolutions of the 
History of Invention,’ Rhetorica 2, 2 (1984): 163-194 on the topical systems of Cicero, 
Boethius and Agricola, and their differences. 

16 Kessler, “Die verborgene Gegenwart Ockhams,’ 151: “in Analogie zu Ockhams Definition 
des universalen Zeichens.” Cf. Markus Friedrich, “ ‘War Rudolf Agricola Nominalist? Zur 
Bedeutung der Philosophie Ockhams fiir den Sprachhumanismus,” in Res et Verba in der 
Renaissance, ed. Eckhard Kessler and Ian Maclean (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2002), 
369-88. 

17 On this treatise as well as a second little treatise that Agricola wrote on the same theme, 
see Lodi Nauta, “From Universals to Topics: The Realism of Rudolph Agricola, with an 
Edition of his Reply to a Critic," Vivarium 50 (2012): 190—224, with an edition of this second 
treatise. 

18 The treatise is incorporated in Alardus of Amsterdam’s edition of Agricola's De inventione 
dialectica (Cologne: Johann Gymnich, 1539; repr. Nieuwkoop: de Graaf, 1967); the quota- 
tion appears at 38. 

19 Scotus was allowed at Louvain by a decision of 1446, as mentioned by Jan Papy, "The 
reception of Agricola's De inventione dialectica in the teaching of logic at the Louvain 
faculty of arts in the early sixteenth century, in Northern Humanism in European Context, 
1469—1625, ed. Fokke Akkerman et al. (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 169, n. 12, while Ockham *was a 
stranger in Louvain and remained as such in the commentaries [on Aristotle's Organon] 
of 1535" (170). Maarten Dorp, however, was able to praise Ockham in glowing terms in a 
treatise from 1512, as Demmy Verbeke suggests in a forthcoming article on Dorp. 
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what makes the one different from the other is not a piece of bodily matter 
but an individual form, a ‘this-ness’ (haeceitas): Plato has a unique this-ness 
and Socrates has his own unique this-ness, added to the universal humanity 
they share.?? Without discussing the intricacies of Scotist philosophy, Agricola 
accepts the existence of such a principle of individuation. He seems to fol- 
low Scotist teaching in thinking that universals as common natures exist inde- 
pendent of the intellect but that ‘community’ is something that arises only 
because the mind notices and judges things as similar in a particular respect. 
In this way Agricola tries to do justice to the individuality of things while at the 
same time believing that the common patterns we see are grounded in reality. 

The same conviction also informs his work on the topics, De inventione dia- 
lectica, even though this work does not address such theoretical issues directly. 
Topics (loci) or seats of argumentation, such as definition, genus, species, prop- 
erty, whole, parts and so on, can be seen as headings which we can use to list 
things that two things have in common or do not have in common, which is 
important in making arguments. If we want to argue that a dog is an animal 
we can make use of the topic genus. Topics thus help us to see the agreements 
and disagreements between two things, because topics are what all things have 
in common: each thing, e.g., belongs to a genus, each thing has a certain sub- 
stance, is caused by something, has a certain effect, is at a certain place, and so 
on. This is also how the topics were invented in the first place: 


All things which are said either for or against something fit together and 
are, so to speak, joined with it by a certain community of nature (quadam 
naturae societate). Now the number of things is immense and conse- 
quently the number of their properties (proprietas) and differences 
(diversitas) is also immense. This is the reason why no discourse and no 
power of the human mind can comprehend individually all the relations 
in which individuals agree and differ. However a certain common condi- 
tion (communis quaedam habitudo) is present in all things (even though 
they are different in their appearances), and they all tend to a similarity 


20 See e.g. Timothy B. Noone, "Universals and Individuation,” in The Cambridge Companion 
to Duns Scotus, ed. Thomas Williams (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 100— 
28, on 105; Constantino Marmo, “Ontology and Semantics in the Logic of Duns Scotus,” in 
On the Medieval Theory of Signs, ed. Umberto Eco and Constantino Marmo (Philadelphia: 
Benjamins, 1989), 143-93. Jorge J.E. Garcia, “Individuality and the Individuating Entity in 
Scotus's Ordinatio: An Ontological Characterization,” in John Duns Scotus: Metaphysics 
and Ethics, ed. Ludger Honnefelder et al. (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 246. Cf. Nauta, “From 
Universals to Topics,” 201-205. 
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of their nature (naturae similitudinem). So, for example, every thing has a 
certain substance of its own, certain causes from which it arises, certain 
effects it produces. And so the cleverest men have picked out (excerp- 
sere), from that vast variety of things, these common headings (commu- 
nia capita) such as substance, cause, effect and the others... 2 


Topics are universal aspects of things, and hence direct our attention to what 
two things, A and B, have in common or not. Some of the Aristotelian catego- 
ries and the predicables are thus included in the list of topics, but the topics 
contain more than the traditional set of universals; they are rather universal 
aspects of things, and hence a good starting point for speaking about them.?? 

Now to some extent the De inventione dialectica can be regarded as a develop- 
ment from the early treatise on universals. In both works Agricola emphasizes 
the common aspects of things, aspects that enable us to categorize and talk 
about things without denying their fundamental unicity and individuality. But 
while in his early treatise he talked about universals as "essential similitudes," 
in the De inventione dialectica they have become the topics of his dialectical 
system, that is, topics as labels of the general features that things share (or do 
not share). The traditional universals such as genus and species thus become a 
subclass of a much wider group of common headings to be used in inventing 
arguments. These headings direct our view to what things have in common and 
in what they disagree, and at several places in his work we see Agricola arguing 
for careful observation of all aspects of things, which enables us to bring the 
phenomena under groups, general laws, general rules — important for the arts 
and sciences. 

If dialectic, as Agricola says, is a system that enables us to find similarities 
between things, it is a small step to identify a universal with the group that has 
a particular feature in common, that is, to identify, e.g., the universal cathood 
with the class of individual cats 'out there': the focus now lies on the group of 
things that show particular similarities (and dissimilarities) rather than on a 


21 De inventione dialectica, 9; cf. Mack, Renaissance Argument, 140. Agricola frequently says 
that things have their own nature, power and function, e.g. "nativa enim est quaedam 
omnibus adiacens vis" and *omniaque propositum sibi destinatumque finem" (De inven- 
tione, 64 and 79). Things behave in a predictable and regular way because they have a 
particular ontological structure. 

22 Agricola, at one point, equates the order of things with the order of the categories: “at illa 
[homo and virtus] toto rerum ordine, hoc est, praedicamentis, sunt diducta" (De inven- 
tione dialectica, 154). Substance is called the "receptacle and foundation of every thing" 
(76); magnitude plays the role of subject for the other accidental categories, called “adia- 
centia" in Agricola's system (76). 
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mysterious entity (cathood) that lies hidden in the individual cats and that 
somehow needs to be disclosed by analysis and abstraction. This final step 
of identifying the universal with a collection of individuals is a step that the 
sixteenth-century humanist Mario Nizolio took, but since he frequently refers 
not only to Valla and Agricola but also to Juan Luis Vives, we will first examine 
Vives's position before ending with Nizolio's. 


Juan Luis Vives 


Vives certainly has a place in the series of humanists here considered: he was 
much inspired by Valla and Agricola, and, as said, was often quoted by Nizolio. 
Vives was in particular indebted to Agricola's De inventione dialectica, not only 
for Agricola's treatment of the topics but also for his general view of knowledge 
and language. The two hang together of course. As Agricola writes: 


For almost everyone speaks probabiliter on the subject which they have 
undertaken to teach. For there is not a great supply of things known to us 
which can be necessary and undoubted; and, if we believe the Academy, 
nothing at all. No one denies this about things which belong to life and to 
norms of behavior. Similarly, in what belongs to the knowledge of the 
nature of things, there is nothing which is not argued about and debated 
on all sides with great ingenuity.?? 


The fact that so much cannot be known for certain gives only more weight to 
arguing probabiliter; one does not need to argue for something which is certain 
(as ancient rhetoricians and philosophers already tell us). This does not mean 
that Agricola was a skeptic, but only that, as Peter Mack rightly concluded, that 
“there are many subjects on which there is no certainty"7^ The same is true for 
Vives, who also stresses the limitations of human knowledge without becom- 
ing a skeptic. 


23 ` Deinventione dialectica, 207; trans. Mack, Renaissance Argument, 179 

24 Mack, Renaissance Argument, 179: "Agricola was not a sceptic in the strict sense, in that, 
although he believed that most things are not certain, for him the probabile included 
the certain,” referring to passages where Agricola includes certain arguments as part of 
the probabile. See also John Monfasani, "Lorenzo Valla and Rudolph Agricola,’ Journal 
of the History of Philosophy 28 (1990): 181-99. 
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[W]hat knowledge we have gained can only be reckoned as probable and 
not assumed as absolutely true... The first precept in the contemplation 
and discussion of nature, is that since we cannot gain any certain knowl- 
edge from it, we must not indulge ourselves too much in examining and 
inquiring into those things which we can never attain, but that all our 
studies should be applied to the necessities of life, to some bodily or men- 
tal gain, to the cultivation and increase of reverence.?5 


At various places in his work Vives makes clear that investigations of nature can 
never result in indubitable knowledge and absolute certainty but are always 
approximations, the quality of which depends on our data and our reasoning 
process. We should therefore collect as much data as possible and be wary of 
hasty generalizations: “from a number of separate experiments the mind gath- 
ered a universal law, which, after support and confirmation by many experi- 
ments was considered certain and established.”26 These laws should always be 
checked against our data, also when we collect data from our reading: 


in teaching the arts, we shall collect many experiments and observe the 
experience of many teachers, so that from them general rules may be 
formed. If some of the experiments do not agree with the rule, then the 
reason why this happens must be noted down. If there are more devia- 
tions than agreements or an equal number, a dogma must not be estab- 
lished from the fact, but the facts must be transmitted to the astonishment 
of posterity, so that from astonishment . . . philosophy may grow.” 


Thus the gap between the essential structure of the world and human knowl- 
edge can be bridged by employing the right methodology, so to speak. It is here 
that the topics, as laid out by Agricola, also become important for Vives. Since, 
as we have seen, the topics are labels or headings under which we are invited 
to view and discuss things, they become — so to speak - a bridge between 
the world and the human mind. It is the human mind that notices aspects 
that things have in common (e.g. essence, quality, cause, effect, and so on). In 
Vives’s account the topics are a reflection of the ontological order and as such 


25 De tradendis disciplinis 1v, 1, in Vives, Opera omnia, ed. Gregorio Myans y Siscar (8 vols., 
Valencia: In officina Benedicti Montfort, 1782-90; repr. London: Gregg, 1964), VI: 347-48; 
trans. Foster Watson, Vives: On Education (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1913; 
repr. Totowa NJ: Rowman and Littlefield, 1971), 166-67. 

26 De tradendis disciplinis 1, 2, in Opera omnia V1, 250; trans. Watson, Vives, 20. 

27 De tradendis disciplinis 11, 4, in Opera omnia V1, 296; trans. Watson, Vives, 87-88. 
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an instrument and heuristic aid for the human mind. They constitute a kind 
of grid through which we observe the world: they guide us in noticing simi- 
larities between things: the topic cause makes us looking for causes. This is of 
course very important for the ultimate goal: finding arguments. If we want to 
argue — to put it in the most elementary form - that A is B, we need to see what 
they have in common, finding a medium that connects what we already know 
and what is still in doubt. 

There is an ambiguity in the use of topics, however, which Vives might have 
inherited from Agricola’s account as well 28 As universal aspects of things, the 
topics themselves are a kind of universals: indeed, the 'traditional' universals 
such as genus, species, property and difference are just a subgroup of the top- 
ics. So it is not surprising to find Vives saying that the "essential similitude is 
called a universal in the schools (in schola).’° Vives also makes clear that these 
similitudes exist in reality, independent of our thinking and linguistic expres- 
sion (extra nomina atque intelligentias nostras) "since the similitude is in the 
things themselves, or rather the things themselves are similar and conforming 
to each other "20 This similitude can be called a “nature, manner, reason, form, 
or sign (natura seu conditio seu ratio seu forma seu nota)" and "genus for wider 
groups and species for smaller more limited groups." On the other hand, simili- 
tude also refers to what these essences, unknown to the human mind, effect 
at the level of what is visible and knowable to the human mind, viz. sensible 
qualities and actions. The similarities are what things have in common, and 
these common features are ultimately caused by the inner essences. Thus, A 
and B can have something in common, e.g. both are yellow, but this universal 
is not to be identified with the topic contingent that has led the mind to look 
for common accidents in A and B. Similarly, the genus animality in a horse is 
not identical with the topic genus that has led the mind to look for the type of 
genus in that horse. Because of this ambiguity it proves therefore to be a small 
step from the essential aspects of things to the organizing principles of the 
human mind. As similitudes topics are called the essences of things while they 
also are the set of categories that organize the features we see. 

While the use of topics is thus primarily directed at argumentation, the 
wider framework in which they have a place includes epistemology and 


28 For this ambiguity in Agricola see Nauta, “From Universals to Topics,” 212-13. 

29 De instrumento probabilitatis, in Opera omnia 111, 86. 

30  Deexplanatione cuiusque essentiae, in Opera omnia 111, 124: “. . . genus hoc aut species non 
modo in nominibus vel nostris intelligentiis est situm, sed in natura rerum est ea simi- 
litudo ac communio, etiam extra nomina atque intelligentias nostras; est enim in ipsis 
rebus seu potius res ipsae similes conformesque." 
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ontology. While Vives does not deny that essences exist, he shifts the atten- 
tion away from these hidden entities to what we can observe of things. Such 
a move is also visible in his account of the soul, where he turns his attention 
from the metaphysical nature of the soul towards its phenomenological mani- 
festations — something which earned him, quite anachronistically, the title of 
"father of modern psychology"?! We can already see such a move away from 
substance and essence towards sensible qualities and actions in late-medieval 
thought.?? What is new in the fifteenth century is the way in which the topics 
are used to encourage the process of collecting and comparing data with a 
view to finding arguments. 

This shift in focus makes it difficult to characterize Vives as a realist or a 
nominalist. Like his predecessor Agricola, Vives believes in an essential 
order — universals as "essential similitudes" — since otherwise concepts would 
be null and void if there would be nothing in extramental reality to correspond 
to those concepts. On the other hand, he also sounds very much like a nom- 
inalist when he writes that "there is no universal in the imagination nor in 
nature; but it is only attained through discursive reason (ratione discurrente) 
under a very confused and very thin image when the mind strips itself off, as 
best asit can, from the attributes of fantasy.”33 This comes close to the position 
that we ascribed to Agricola above: Doghood is not a mysterious entity that 
is one and many at the same time — one thing because it is one and the same 
nature, but also many because it is instantiated in all individual dogs — but 
Doghood is a concept that is formed by the human mind, though with firm 
grounding in reality. Vives's position comes close to the traditional account as 
formulated by Boethius, according to which universals exist both in particular 
things and as concepts in our minds. Since Boethius does not want to give up 
the Aristotelian principle that everything that exists is one in number, univer- 
sals must be said to be particular as sensed in particular things — they might 
be identified with the ‘likenesses’ between things — but universal as grasped in 
thought. Both Agricola and Vives seem to accept a similar position, wavering 


31 Foster Watson, "The Father of Modern Psychology,” Psychological Review 22 (1915): 333-53; 
G. Zilboorg, A History of Medical Psychology (New York: Norton, 1941), 194: "father of mod- 
ern, empirical psychology, but the true forerunner of the dynamic psychology of the twen- 
tieth century" Cited in Lorenzo Casini, Cognitive and Moral Psychology in Renaissance 
Philosophy. A Study of Juan Luis Vives' De anima et vita (Uppsala: Uppsala Universitet, 
2006), 12. 

32 Robert Pasnau, Metaphysical Themes, 1274-1671 (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), 
634-35. 

33 De anima et vita 11, 1, in Opera omnia 111, 344; cf. Casini, Cognitive and Moral Psychology, 
22-23. 
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perhaps between conceptualism and realism (just as Scotus is said to have 
done).?* But once the focus falls entirely on the human mind - governed by 
the topics as organizing principles of knowledge and argumentation - it might 
be tempting to identify the universals with just the collection of individuals 
that the human mind has formed on the basis of the similarities that it detects. 
This is a step Mario Nizolio was prepared to take, who indeed praised Agricola 
and Vives but also criticized them for their reluctance to give up their belief in 
universals.?5 


Mario Nizolio 


Famous in his own time for his Thesaurus Ciceronianus, which had already 
gone through more than fifty editions in the sixteenth century, Nizolio's philo- 
sophical work, entitled On the true principles and the true manner of philoso- 
phizing against the pseudophilosophers from 1553 was given serious attention 
only much later thanks to Leibniz's catholic philosophical interests. One of the 
assumptions in Nizolio's attack on scholastic philosophy is that the scholastics 
endorsed, almost tout court, a realist interpretation of the universals. With the 
exception of the nominalists almost all philosophers from the time of Plato 
and Aristotle onward believed, so Nizolio assumes, in the existence of univer- 
sals in a way that, in his view, is fundamentally mistaken. He sees it therefore as 
his main task to attack the Aristotelian building by destroying its foundations, 
that is, universals — and, in their wake, other abstract notions such as transcen- 
dentals and the categories.?$ 

A first important step in his argument is to claim that universal terms such 
as ‘animal’, ‘man’ and so on, are really collective terms.?? They are singular but 
that does not mean that they stand for a singular entity, animality or human- 
ity. Philosophers have simply ignored the fact that in daily speech (and also in 
refined literate language), we often use figures of speech: singular for plural, 
part for whole, or one thing for a whole class (and vice versa): 


34 Olivier Boulnois, “Réelles intentions: nature commune et universaux selon Duns Scot,” 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 1 (1992): 3-33, in particular 28-33. 

35 Nizolio, De veris principiis et vera ratione philosophandi contra pseudophilosophos, ed. 
Quirinus Breen, 2 vols. (Rome: Fratelli Bocca, 1956), 1: 92. 

36 For an extensive analysis see Nauta, “Anti-Essentialism and the Rhetoricization of 
Knowledge: Mario Nizolio’s Humanist Attack on Universals, Renaissance Quarterly 65 
(2012): 31-66. 

37 Nizolio, De veris principiis, 1: 41—53. 
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For the names man and animal and other such words never signify a 
genus or a species or some common nature except when they are used 
and accepted figuratively. This [common] nature, which is signified by 
these figuratively used words, is nothing else but a multitude composed 
of individuals; and it is a certain discrete whole that truly consists of 
nothing else but singulars.?? 


Nizolio thus wants terms to refer either to one singular or to a group as a 
whole - singillatim aut universe sive in universum. There is nothing in between: 
animal does not refer to a universal that is one and common at the same time. 
Universals are thus caused, Nizolio thinks, by a misunderstanding of language: 
a universal is nothing but the group of individuals: doghood is just the collec- 
tion of individual dogs.?? 

But now Nizolio faces a problem: for once we agree that that there are no 
universals, that is, no essences that divide reality at its joints (dogs, cats, trees, 
humans, etc.), is any categorization possible and as real as any other? Does 
anything go? Even for Nizolio it would be difficult to accept such a position. 
To group dogs with dogs makes infinitely more sense than to group dogs with 
maple trees or with gems. And yet, some examples give the impression that 
indeed we are quite flexible in grouping things together as long as we have found 
something that they all have in common. To quote an example that Nizolio 
himself gives: we can group human beings together with ants because they 
share the quality of taking precautions for the future. Whatever common trait 
we happen to notice among things is sufficient to form a group, a class. Such 
a position implies a deflation — or what we may call a de-ontologization — of 
the predicables: genus and species become no more than convenient labels for 
indicating groups and subgroups. We may of course group things into species 
and genus (man-animal), but ontologically speaking there are only individuals 
which we can categorize dependent on what we note as similarity. At times, 
Nizolio seems to recoil from holding such a position, speaking of the genus 
animal and the species horse in terms of an ‘essential’ relationship, just like the 
relationship between an apple and the color it happens to have at a particular 


38 Ibid. 1:51. 

39  Nizolio’s account is hardly satisfactory. He suggests that genus and army are collective 
names in much the same way, which they are not. A genus-term such as "animal" is clearly 
different from "army" or “nation,” for while we can say "Socrates is a living being,” we can- 
not say "the soldier is the army" Nizolio mentions the objection but has no good answer; 
see Nauta, "Anti-Essentialism and the Rhetoricization of Knowledge," 42-43. 
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moment can be called an accidental relationship.^? This terminology might 
seem problematic for a self-styled nominalist such as Nizolio, but he tries to 
explain ‘essential’ in purely extensional terms: there is no horse that is not an 
animal. In his edition of Nizolio’s work, Leibniz criticized this solution, arguing 
that the meaning of a concept is not the same as its extension: the meaning of 
the concept horse is not the same as the collection of individual horses. Even if 
there were no horses on earth, it would still be true to say that horse is a non- 
rational animal.*! 

The next step in Nizolio’s argument concerns the making of our categoriza- 
tions. Are they just human inventions or do they have a grounding in reality? 
It is a bit of both for Nizolio. But given his claim that universals are just collec- 
tions of individuals that the mind takes as one group, it is the role of the mind 
that takes center stage in Nizolio’s account: it is a creative, comprehensive act 
of the human mind that sees a group of individuals as group “simultaneously 
and all at once (simul et semel)” He calls it a “philosophical and oratorical act,” 
by which he means an act of comparing things and seeing the similarities 
between them.*? It is a philosophical act, since it plays an important role in 
philosophy, where definitions are based on similarities between things. It is an 
“oratorical act" because we find the trope of using the singular instead of the 
plural - or part instead of the whole, or one thing instead of a plurality or the 
entire group — often used not only by orators, poets, and prose writers, but also 
by common people (populus, vulgus). It is what rhetoricians call intellectio, or 
synecdoche.^? For Nizolio synecdoche is the linguistic expression of compre- 
hensio: when we take a group together we use a word that, because of its sin- 
gular case (e.g. dog), might suggest that it refers to a single thing (the universal 
Doghood), while in fact it refers to just all the individuals taken together (Bello, 
Fido, Brownie, Snoopie, etc.).44 

Because Nizolio has equated universals with just groups of things 'out there; 
he can now claim that his account has reestablished a direct contact between 
the human mind and the world of concrete things. Having rejected univer- 
sals as nonsensical entities — ficta of the philosophers — Nizolio claims that his 
universals constitute reality itself (that is, collections of individuals grouped 
together): they are made by nature (a natura facta).*° There are of course also 


40 Ibid, 1:140—41; cf. 122 and 139. 

41 Leibniz in Nizolio, De veris principiis, 1: 87 n. 5. 

42 Nizolio, De veris principiis, 2: 80. 

43 Ibid, 1: 41 and 46, referring to Quintilian, Institutio oratoria 8.6.19—20. 

44 Ibid, 2: 80; Cicero, De oratore 3.27.106 and 2.31135, quoted by Nizolio, 1: 74. 
Ap  lIbid,1::78. 
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a number of unsolved problems in Nizolio’s account but we now have a rough 
idea of his attempt to replace the doctrine of universals and abstraction of 
those universals by an extensional approach in which classes are groups of 
individuals grasped by the mind. 

Since Nizolio only perfunctorily refers once or twice to the nominales,** the 
question arises: how nominalistic is his project? His final objective is certainly 
not nominalistic at all: the rejection of universals is aimed at putting dialectic 
and metaphysics in their place and restoring rhetoric to its proper place as the 
queen of arts. Nizolio's ardent defense of the Ciceronian union of reason and 
eloquence, and of philosophy and rhetoric, finds of course no equivalent in 
nominalism.^? But even on a more detailed level, it is difficult to see structural 
similarities. While for Nizolio universals are out there (as groups of things), for 
Ockham universals are singular concepts in our mind, that is, singular entities 
that can stand for many things. The whole notion of mental language that is 
so important for Ockham is completely absent from Nizolio's account. Even 
though Nizolio's notion of a mental act by which the human mind sees a group 
of individuals might remind us of Ockham’s theory of the universal as a par- 
ticular act of the mind, the context and development of the idea is wholly dif- 
ferent. Nizolio does not show any awareness that this act-theory of Ockham 
requires an abstractionist account of knowledge. On Ockham’s account the 
concept cat is produced in our mind when we see a cat: this concept can then 
be used to stand for all objects that we meet and that resemble it.^9 Though it 
is a particular act of the mind it can stand universally for all its referents, by 
virtue of its resemblance to each of them. As already indicated, Nizolio does 
not develop such an abstractionist account of knowledge, placing instead 
universals outside the mind: they are the genera out there, comprehensively 
understood by the human mind.^? 


46 Ibid., 1: 65 and 82. 

47 Nizolio cites various passages from Cicero's De oratore, drawing, without doubt, on his 
own Observationes in M.T. Ciceronem; cf. Matthias Wesseler, Die Einheit von Wort und 
Sache. Der Entwurf einer rhetorischen Philosophie bei Marius Nizolius (Munich: W. Fink, 
1974), 27-29; Erika Rummel, The Humanist-Scholastic Debate in the Renaissance and 
Reformation (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1995), 175. 

48 William of Ockham, Summa logicae, ed. Philotheus Boehner et al. (St. Bonaventure Ny: 
Franciscan Institute, 1974), 57-65. 

49  XNizolio's notion of comprehensio is different from Ockham’s notion of intuitive cogni- 
tion. Intuitive cognition gives us direct and correct information about the existence of an 
object, while Nizolio's comprehensio, as we have seen, is a mental act by which we grasp 
individual things as a group. 
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My discussion has confirmed an obvious point, that it is almost impossible 
to say anything in general about the influence of nominalism on humanism. 
As was said in the introduction, the labels are too general and too vague. If 
we define humanism in terms of the studia humanitatis, a direct influence 
of nominalist teaching on humanism is of course not to be expected. From 
the time of Petrarch onwards the whole point of the program of the studia 
humanitatis was to get away from the ‘barbari Brittani’ and their logical studies. 
Logic should be replaced by rhetoric, or at least be subordinated to it, and such 
a subordinate role for logic was, as is well known, defended by Valla and by 
Nizolio; the latter redefined logic in ‘true’ and ‘false logic’ of which the former 
was then equated with rhetoric.5° Agricola, and to some extent Vives, aimed 
at a transformation of the three arts of the trivium into one system of thinking 
and arguing. The aims, approach as well as the tone in which these ideas were 
presented could vary considerably among humanists, but the least we can say 
is that such attempts to reinstate rhetoric (or a rhetorical-dialectical system) at 
the heart of the trivium would hardly be congenial to an Ockhamist. 

This is of course not to say that some humanists could not have found inspi- 
ration in nominalist writings, especially in Northern Europe. An argument has 
been made for Melanchthon’s debt to nominalism, though recent scholars have 
questioned this interpretation, pointing to aspects of his thinking, such as the 
notion of lumen naturale and the existence of innate ideas that seem to square 
oddly with a nominalist point of view?! Similar remarks could be made about 
Wessel Gansfort and Jacques Lefévre d'Étaples, but the evidence is often tenu- 
ous and controversial, and again it all depends on what one understands by 
nominalism and whether we have in mind theology and moral philosophy or 
logic.52 In the case of the four humanists examined in this article it is difficult 


50 Nizolio, De veris principiis, 2: 91; cf. Nauta, "Anti-Essentialism and the Rhetoricization of 
Knowledge," 55. Valla, Dialectical Disputations, 11, proemium, ed. and trans. Copenhaver 
and Nauta, vol. 2: 2-6. Agricola, De inventione dialectica, on which see Mack, Renaissance 
Argument, and Vives, esp. De instrumento probabilitatis (Opera omnia 111), De ratione 
dicendi and De consultatione (both in oo 11). 

51 Günter Frank, Die theologische Philosophie Philipp Melanchthons (1497-1560) (Leipzig: 
Benno, 1995), 33-37; Kees G. Meerhoff, "Philippe Melanchthon aux Pays-Bas et en France: 
quelques sondages, in Melanchthon und Europa, 2. Teilband. Westeuropa, eds. Günter 
Frank and Kees Meerhoff (Stuttgart: Frommann-Holzboog 2002), 163-93. 

52 Henk A.G. Braakhuis, "Wessel Gansfort between Albertism and Nominalism," in Wessel 
Gansfort, 1419-1489, and Northern Humanism, ed. Fokke Akkerman et al. (Leiden: Brill, 
1993), 30-43. On Lefèvre d'Étaples, who according to his student Beatus Rhenanus was 
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to see a close connection between their humanist program and nominalism. 
As we have seen, Valla turns out not to be an Ockhamist and at essential points 
his approach differs fundamentally from Ockham’s. Agricola was a realist 
finding inspiration in Boethius and Duns Scotus rather than Ockham. Vives 
sounds like a nominalist and a realist at the same time, perhaps in the final 
analysis coming close to the traditional position of Boethius’ conceptualism. 
Only Nizolio explicitly refers to the nominales, but apart from the rejection 
of the universals, the context and development of that rejection are wholly 
different. For all these humanists, the main sources were Cicero, Quintilian 
and Boethius rather than nominalist authors from the late-scholastic period. 
Nizolio, for instance, worked in a wholly different intellectual milieu in which 
Ciceronianism was the main issue.5? 

What has probably contributed to the association of humanism with nomi- 
nalism is an old interpretation of nominalism that has been criticized by recent 
scholarship but which is still rather influential, namely nominalism as a critical 
movement that undermined faith in the foundations of Aristotelian-scholastic 
philosophy and theology, thereby contributing to the Reformation and also, 
because of its alleged empiricism, to the rise of a new scientific culture.5+ 
These features of criticism, skepticism, empiricism and a pre-Reformation 
mentality have long been ascribed to humanism too, even though here too it 
seems that the outcome - the emergence of a ‘modern,’ scientific, secularized 
culture — has been projected onto these earlier traditions on the principle of 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc. From such a perspective humanists then appear as 
brothers-in-arms (and a few sisters) with nominalists, and hence the associa- 
tion in the minds of not a few historians. 

Although it seems that this whole interpretation must be considered wish- 
ful thinking - a piece of Whiggish historiography - there is one aspect that 
would certainly find favor with nominalists. In the humanists here considered 
we see a move towards a de-essentialization of universals and abstract enti- 
ties, that is, a move away from universals as such and away from the process of 
abstraction by which universals as essences are to be dug up. The final result is 


positive about nominalism, see Cesare Vasoli, La dialettica e la retorica dell'Umanesimo. 
"Inventione" e "Metodo" nella cultura del xv e xvi secolo (Milan: Feltrinelli, 1968), 187-88; 
but cf. Stanislas Musial, “Beatus Rhenanus étudiant de philosophie à Paris (1503-1507),” 
Annuaire de la société des amis de la Bibliothéque de Sélestat, 35 (1985): 2775 (skeptical). For 
another example see the contribution by Copenhaver and Ward in this volume. 

53 See Breen’s introduction to his Nizolio edition. 

54 Courtenay, Ockham and Ockhamism, 1-19 ("In Search of Nominalism: Two Centuries of 
Historical Debate"). 
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a horizontal ontology in which concrete things, grouped in classes on the basis 
of what we empirically observe, take center stage, rather than hierarchies of 
universals such as genus and species somehow residing in, though never iden- 
tical with, individual things. These humanists were certainly not alone nor the 
first to warn against reification and hypostatization, but equipped with their 
linguistic and rhetorical training they could argue that such reification and 
hence a belief in abstract entities was caused by a misunderstanding of the 
Latin language. Of course, this belief was an article of faith, but as most articles 
of faith it had its consequences in how the world was viewed. The humanists 
thus believed that once we have got rid of the metaphysical superstructure of 
universals, essences, categories, transcendentals and so on, we can look at the 
world directly and describe it in the common language of good Latin, either 
because this language had its intrinsic qualities to do so (as Valla’s argument 
implies) or because we simply need a lingua franca for scholarship, science 
and learned communication (as Vives argued). This is of course not to say that 
these humanists were empiricists or that they were engaged in a natural philo- 
sophical program that focused on the world of concrete things — even though 
we find glowing pleas for concrete observation of all kinds of phenomena. 
Agricola, for instance, writes to a friend that he must “reach out to the things 
themselves (res ipsas),” examining “the geography and nature of lands, seas, 
mountains and rivers; the customs, borders and circumstances of nations that 
live on earth; the empires in their historical or extended forms (. . .); the medic- 
inal properties of trees and herbs.'55 Similar statements can be found in his De 
inventione dialectica and also in the works of Vives and other humanists. This 
might not be a direct result of a move away from universals and abstraction, 
but on the other hand it is not too far-fetched to see these as two sides of the 
same coin. In a way the critique of what the humanists regarded as the theo- 
retical and unduly abstract terminology and notions of the scholastics could 
only lead to a plea for the examination of the world as we see it, and think 
and talk about it, following the intellectus communis and the sensus communis, 
expressions that, not incidentally, abound in their works. 


55 Agricola, Letters, ed. Adrie van der Laan and Fokke Akkerman (Assen: Van Gorcum, 2002), 
letter no. 38, p. 207 (their translation slightly adapted). 
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The Quest for Certainty in Fact and Faith 


Pierre-Daniel Huet and Josephus’ Testimonium Flavianum 


April G. Shelford 


For if the History of Jesus-Christ be not true, then are all Consequences 
drawn from thence vain and frivolous. But if it be true that he said and did 
what the Evangelists record of him, then are all my foregoing Conclusions 
strong. 


WILLIAM POPPLE 


Introduction 


In 1679, the English scholar Edward Bernard (1638-1696) wrote his French col- 
league Pierre-Daniel Huet (1630-1721) with exciting news: he was going to pre- 
pare a complete and emended edition of the works of the Jewish historian, 
Josephus (37-c.100). Huet greeted the plan enthusiastically. It was, he wrote 
Bernard, an enormous undertaking, but one worthy of his stellar erudition. For 
a long time, his friend, the Leiden Professor Etienne Le Moyne (1624-1689), 
had endeavored to complete a similar project. Now that Bernard was devoting 
his industry and abilities to Josephus, men of letters could hope for a perfected 
edition of works available until then only in corrupt versions. Huet assured 


* [would never have become an intellectual historian, much less entered the fascinating and 


contentious world of late humanist erudition, if John Monfasani had not pulled me aside 
more than twenty years ago after a night class to suggest that I pursue graduate study in his- 
tory. Throughout my Master’s program, he inspired and challenged me with his erudition and 
his rigor, and he wisely suggested le grand siécle as a congenial intellectual home for me. He 
has had an equally profound influence on me as a teacher — indeed, I frequently find myself 
admonishing my students as he did me many years ago: “Never think you're smarter than 
your subjects!" This was particularly good advice as I prepared the dissertation on which this 
article is based and which Anthony Grafton so generously guided from thesis to monograph. 
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Bernard that he would be unstinting in any assistance he could provide! 
Huet subsequently reiterated his praise of the labor and the laborer and fol- 
lowed through on his offer of help by collating information from manuscripts 
in the royal library? Over the years, Bernard’s persistence in his task became 
a scholarly jest in England: “Savilian Bernard, a good Learned man/Will give 
us his Josephus when he can.? Indeed, the project was still incomplete when 
Huet wrote another encouraging letter — this time in 1696, the same year 
Bernard died.^ 

Enthusiasm for the works of Josephus was not new, nor was it limited to 
érudits. Born just a few years after the Crucifixion, Josephus, “the Jewish his- 
torian and honest traitor was a well-educated member of a prosperous 
Jerusalem family. He served as a military leader during the Jewish revolt, and he 
adeptly navigated the political complexities of the uprising, which climaxed in 
the destruction of Jerusalem in CE 70. Josephus not only survived, but thrived, 
first as a captive, then as an honored guest of the Emperor Vespasian, whose 
accession to the imperium he prophesied. Enjoying patronage at the highest 
levels of society in Rome, it was there that he wrote his histories, the Antiquities 
and the War of the Jews.$ Almost immediately, Christian writers embraced 
Josephus' histories as authoritative sources on Judaism and for a historical nar- 
rative that could serve Christian apologetic ends." Josephus' histories were also 
a treasure trove of primary sources, and his works were translated, wholly or in 
part, into Latin, Syriac, and Armenian, and abridgments and paraphrases also 
became popular in various Christian regions. 

During the seventeenth century, the highly learned and the merely literate 
held Josephus in high regard. Joseph Scaliger judged him “the most diligent 


1 Huet to Bernard, v Cal May 1679, Paris, BnF, Ms Lat. 11432, fols. 217-18. 

2 Huet to Bernard, xv Cal May 1679, ibid., fols. 230-31; and v Cal Feb 1680, ibid., fols. 269—70. 

3 Quoting Clement Barksdale's "Authors and Books" (1685), Hugh de Quehen, "Bernard, Edward 
(1638-1697),” Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2004; online edn, May 2009 [http://www.oxforddnb.com.proxyau.wrlc.org/view/article/2240, 
accessed 6 Jan 2012). 

4 Huet to Bernard, viri Cal Non. 1696, Paris, BnF Ms Lat. 11433, fols. 511-12. Bernard's version 
of the first four books and part of the fifth book of the Antiquities was published at Oxford 
in 1700. 

5 Anthony Grafton, Forgers and Critics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990), 106. 

6 On Josephus’ life, see Mireille Hadas-Lebel, Flavius Josephus: Eyewitness to Rome's First- 
Century Conquest of Judea (New York: Macmillan, 1993). 

7 See Heinz Schreckenberg, "The Works of Josephus and the Farly Christian Church," in 
Josephus, Judaism, and Christianity, eds. Louis H. Feldman and Gohei Hata (Detroit MI: 
Wayne State University Press, 1987), 315-24. 
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of authors and the greatest lover of truth known." Madame de Sevigné, the 
celebrated salon lioness, once chastized a friend for not finishing a history 
she considered beautiful, grand, and magnificent. Josephus’ works had long 
been regarded as a sort of ‘fifth Gospel) and complete collections appeared in 
multiple vernacular editions throughout the century in England, France, and 
Germany? In 1667, the Jansenist Robert Arnauld d'Andilly, elder brother of the 
more famous Antoine, launched yet another translation in France, which was 
reprinted in a variety of formats more than a dozen times in the next hundred 
years. Josephus' powers as a historian exceeded even those of Tacitus, d'Andilly 
asserted, and he offered readers heroes, both male and female, who surpassed 
those of the pagans and who exemplified virtues to imitate and vices to abomi- 
nate. Only the most hard-hearted of les petits and les grands could fail to profit 
from reading a work so “capable of impressing upon us respect for the Divine 
Majesty through the sight of so many effects of his infinite power and his ador- 
able conduct."!o 

But Josephus’ texts had not survived time and the copyists unscathed; how- 
ever much desired, their restoration had been the graveyard of the ambitions 
of many an érudit, which Huet described in "On the Authority of Josephus" in 
the Huetiana (1722)." Alas, without a definitive edition of Josephus, the less 
prudent or respectful questioned what Huet and many others considered a 
supremely credible and authoritative source — a problem Huet knew all too 
well from his own experience. Decades earlier he had to engage closely with 
unsettling questions about Josephus' texts because the Testimonium Flavianum, 
a famous account of Jesus’ life found in the Antiquities, figured importantly in 
his Demonstratio evangelica (1679) — indeed, it was evidence he could scarcely 
do without. Yet before he could deploy that evidence in a complex proof of 
the truth of the Christian religion, he had to defend the passage’s authenticity, 
which an increasing number of reputable scholars had come to doubt. 

While the debate over the Testimonium Flavianum’s authenticity is well 
known (and is ongoing), Huet's contribution has received little scholarly 


8 Hadas-Lebel, Josephus, 228, and “La lecture de Flavius Josèphe aux xvi1* et XVIII® siè- 
cles,” in La République des Lettres et l'histoire du Judaisme antique: XV1*—xvi11* siècles, eds. 
Chantal Grell and Francois Laplanche (Paris: Presses de l'Université de Paris-Sorbonne, 
1992), 101-13 at 104. 

9 Hadas-Lebel, “La lecture," 101-113, esp n 2, and 102 for French editions; Peter Burke, “A 
Survey of the Popularity of Ancient Historians,” History and Theory 5, 2 (1966): 135-52. 

10  D'Anudilly, Histoire de la Guerre, fols. *3, *5, *6av—r. Unless otherwise indicated, transla- 
tions from the French are mine. 

11 X Huetiana (Paris, 1722), XXXVIII. 
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attention.!? This is a pity as Huet's contribution has intrinsic interest. Coming 
from a prominent member of the Republic of Letters, it also figures in a fas- 
cinating episode of the Republic's querulous history. Most important for my 
argument here, it illuminates how the intellectual tools of the textual critic 
continued to sap (if inadvertently) the authority of texts, including the Bible, 
deemed central to religious belief while Cartesians simultaneously challenged 
the ability of humanist scholarship to deliver ‘certainty, particularly in histori- 
cal matters.!? 

Huet's defense of the Testimonium Flavianum gives us a superb perch to 
observe this epistemological ‘perfect storm’ I argued in an earlier work how 
the Demonstratio's preface featured an important theoretical response to 
the Cartesian challenge to the certainty of truths obtained through histori- 
cal scholarship compared with those acquired through deductive reason- 
ing.!4 My focus here is examining what I will call Huet's ‘geometrico-historical’ 
method, which he subsequently proposed and employed in the Demonstratio. 
The debate over the Testimonium Flavianum's authenticity permits a narrow- 
ing of focus in a sprawling, very complex work, serving to test that method's 
success. The fact is, in the context of contemporary arguments, Huet argued 
intelligently for the Testimonium Flavianum's authenticity. But paradoxically 
that 'success' fatally undercut his method. Indeed, this larger failure to prove 
the worth of his method abundantly supports Anthony Grafton's assertion 


12 For an excellent survey of the question, see Alice Whealey, Josephus on Jesus: The 
Testimonium Flavianum Controversy from Late Antiquity to Modern Times (New York: Peter 
Lang, 2003). That said, she does not treat Huet's arguments in much depth, which is sur- 
prising as his defense bolsters one of her chief points, that is, the weakness of the chal- 
lengers' case; nor does she consider Huet's contribution as I do here, that is, in the context 
of the 'geometrico-historical' proof he was developing. Whealey, 135-38. Also see Serge 
Bardet, Le Testimonium Flavianum: Examen historique, considérations historiographiques 
(Paris: Cerf, 2002); J. Neville Birdsall, "The Continuing Enigma of Josephus's Testimony 
about Jesus," Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library of Manchester 67, 2 (Spring 
1985): 609-22; Louis H. Feldman, Josephus and Modern Scholarship (1937-1980) (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1984), 679—703. 

13 See, for example, Joseph M. Levine, "Erasmus and the Problem of the Johannine Comma,’ 
Journal of the History of Ideas 58, 4 (1997): 573-96. Particularly relevant in Huet's period 
were the controversies sparked by Richard Simon's Histoire critique du Vieux Testament 
(1678), which worried Huet a good deal (see below). 

14 April G. Shelford, "Thinking Geometrically in the Demonstratio evangelica (1679),' Journal 
of the History of Ideas 63, 4 (2002): 599-617. At the conclusion, I alluded briefly to Huet’s 
defense of the Testimonium; in Transforming the Republic of Letters: Pierre-Daniel Huet 
and European Intellectual Life, 1650-1730 (Rochester Ny: University of Rochester Press, 
2007), I alluded to the role that Christophe Sandius (see below) played in it (157). 
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that “Pierre Bayle... and his fellow footnoters responded to Descartes more 
cleverly and constructively" than Huet.!5 It is not surprising, then, that Huet's 
method had no fortuna, nor that it has attracted little scholarly interest — in 
marked contrast, for example, to his argument that all pagan deities had their 
origins in Moses and his family. Yet Huet’s failure is instructive. It enables us 
to sort out the intertwined destinies of historical, religious, and philosophi- 
cal studies as buffeted by Cartesian, then Spinozan critiques, and to perceive 
clearly the stakes in the debates they prompted.!” “Questions of historical truth 
still hinged most essentially on ecclesiastical tradition," and, though Huet's 
Demonstratio does not figure in that century's "great historical enterprises," it 
nevertheless deserves attention for how it so unflinchingly sought to engage 
Cartesianism on its own turf? To appreciate all these points, however, I must 


15 Anthony Grafton, "The Footnote from De Thou to Ranke,” History and Theory 33, 4 (1994), 
74-75- 

16 In this, Huet followed in the footsteps of his old Huguenot teacher, Samuel Bochart. 
Monod writes that Huet brought to the task “un esprit d'une érudition immense et d'une 
médiocre préponderation.”” Albert Monod, De Pascal a Chateaubriand: Les défenseurs 
français du Christianisme de 1670 a 1802 (1916; rpt. New York: Burt Franklin, 1970), 87. 
On this scholarly tradition and Huet’s place in it, see Alphonse Dupront, Pierre-Daniel 
Huet et l'exégése comparatiste au xvii siècle (Paris: E. Leroux, 1930); Don Cameron Allen, 
Mysteriously Meant (Baltimore and London: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1970); 
D.P. Walker, The Ancient Theology (Ithaca Ny: Cornell University Press, 1972); Christopher 
R. Ligota, “Der apologetische Rahmen der Mythendeutung im Frankreich des 17. 
Jahrhunderts (P.-D. Huet)" in Mythographie der frühen Neuzeit. Ihre Anwendung in den 
Künsten (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1984), 149-61; Alain Niderst, "Comparatisme et 
syncrétisme religieux de Huet,” in Pierre-Daniel Huet (1630-1721), ed. Suzanne Guellouz 
(Paris, Seattle, and Tübingen: Biblio 17, 1994), 75-82. Jonathan Israel emphasizes this 
aspect of the Demonstratio in Radical Enlightenment: Philosophy and the Making of 
Modernity (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 2001), 453-55. 

17  Andwhich Blandine Barret-Kriegel describes so well — indeed, her discussion of the gen- 
esis of Mabillon's De re diplomatica (1681) provides a useful contrast to Huet's project in 
the Demonstratio: Blandine Barret-Kriegel, La défaite de l'érudition (Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France, 1988), 145-75. For the larger French context of Huet's apologetic, 
see Monod, De Pascal à Chateaubriand; François Laplanche, Lévidence du Dieu chretien: 
Religion, culture et société dans l'apologétique protestante de la France classique (1576— 
1670) (Paris: CNRS, 1983). Monod discusses Huet at 83-90. J.G.A. Pocock has explored the 
continuing vitality of the critical tradition even in the self-proclaimed Enlightenment 
age of philosophical history in Barbarism and Religion, especially the first volume, The 
Enlightenments of Edward Gibbon, 1737-1764 (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2001). 

18 ` Donald R. Kelley, Faces of History: Historical Inquiry from Herodotus to Herder (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1998), 208. 
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first briefly situate Huet in the intellectual world of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury; describe the Demonstratio’s origins, its targets, the structure of its argu- 
ment, and the place of the Testimonium in it; and summarize the status of the 
debate over its authenticity. 


The Context 


The origins of the Demonstratio evangelica was a testy exchange between an 
ambitious young man of promising, if untested intellectual ability, and the 
celebrated Jewish scholar Menasseh Ben Israel (1604-1657) in the synagogue 
in Amsterdam I9 Undertaken in the early 1650s, Huet's peregrinatio academ- 
ica was the only time he ventured outside of France, and the opportunities it 
presented for meetings with well-known scholars in Sweden, German lands, 
and the Netherlands launched his reputation in the Republic of Letters. Son 
of a Huguenot convert to Catholicism, Huet had already drawn the approving 
attention of scholars, Huguenot and Catholic, in his native Caen. According to 
Huet's account in the Demonstratio, he debated Jewish and Christian doctrines 
for three days with Ben Israel when that “most learned of the Jews, . . . previously 
known to me for his fame and erudite writings,” criticized Christian apologists 
for exegetical incompetence. Huet retorted that it was the Jews who twisted 
the meaning of Scripture. Moreover, Christians could adequately defend their 
religion with just one of the many arguments traditionally deployed against 
the Jews: the completion in the New Testament of the Old Testament prophe- 
cies. He himself would show that it was not only the most clear, certain, and 
secure proof of Christian truth, but that it possessed the same degree of cer- 
tainty as a geometric proof. 

Ben Israel was long dead by the time Huet fulfilled his promise with the 
Demonstratio evangelica. In the meantime, he established his credibility as a 
scholar with a massive commentary on Origen and a short treatise on transla- 


19 Huet described the meeting in the Demonstratio, Praefatio.11, and in his autobiography, 
Commentarius de rebus ad eum pertinentibus (1718), whose translation by Charles Nisard 
has been reprinted as Mémoires, ed. Joseph-Phillipe Salazar (Toulouse: Société de litté- 
ratures classiques, 1993). As there were several editions of the Demonstratio, I use Huet's 
subdivisions, though I drew upon the 1680 Dutch edition when preparing this discus- 
sion. On Menassah Ben Israel and his influence, David S. Katz, “Menasseh ben Israel 
and Queen Christina,” Jewish Social Studies, 45 (1983): 57-72; and Moshe Idel, “Kabbalah, 
Platonism and Prisca Theologia: The Case of Menasseh Ben Israel,” in Menasseh ben Israel 
and His World, eds. Yosef Kaplan, Richard Henry Popkin, and Henry Méchoulan (Leiden: 
Brill, 1989), 201-19. 
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tion; his reputation as a neo-Latin poet and commentator on current literary 
matters; and his competence in science, particularly in anatomy.?? Building 
out from schoolboy contacts in Caen, particularly with his Jesuit instructors, 
he created an intellectual network that included salonniéres in Paris, profes- 
sors at Dutch universities, and natural philosophers in the Royal Society of 
England. A participant in several intellectual circles in his home town and in 
Paris and co-founder of a scientific academy in the former, he was very well 
connected; he counted among his friends Jean Chapelain, the ‘manager’ of 
royal literary patronage, Madame de Lafayette, the novelist, and René Rapin, 
the neo-Latin poet and literary critic. It is an indication of his increasing social 
and intellectual capital that he was named assistant preceptor to the Dauphin 
in 1670. As such, he became editor of the Ad usum Delphini, and he dedicated 
the Demonstratio to his exalted, if unenthusiastic, pupil. 

The road from provincial to Parisian érudit was marked by significant intel- 
lectual shifts as well as increasing affluence and rising status. When Huet made 
his promise to Ben Israel, he was probably still under the spell of Cartesianism 
as were many young intellectuals of his generation.?! Huet's words confirm his 
early enthusiasm for geometrical study and probably echo Descartes' privileg- 
ing of geometry, too. By the time he wrote the Demonstratio, though, Huet had 
long since become disenchanted with the new philosophy. Thus, the original 
formulation of his project acquired rather more complex meanings and gave 
the work's preface its distinctly anti-Cartesian cast. 

There were many reasons why Huet rejected Cartesianism, but most rele- 
vant here was its challenge to the prestige of humanist scholarship and to the 
value of historical study. Descartes severely criticized intellectual disciplines 
other than mathematics, clearly implying that only a deductively structured 
intellectual process could produce certain knowledge or ‘science. Thus phys- 
ics and chemistry, optics and astronomy could become sciences, while history 
could never be more than opinion, however well founded. The utility of the 
former over the latter was just as indisputable. History was one of those “sim- 
ple forms of knowledge which can be acquired without the aid of reasoning." 


20 Origenis in Sacras Scripturas commentaria (Rouen, 1668); De interpretatione libri duo 
(Paris, 1661); Lettre de Monsieur Huet à Monsieur de Segrais sur l'origine des romans (1674). 
Huet's neo-Latin poetry, some of which was published as feuilles volantes, circulated 
among friends before being first anthologized by his friend Georg Graevius in Poemata 
latina et graeca (Utrecht, 1694). Huet never published on science per se, though his cor- 
respondence provides much information on his activities. See David Lux, Patronage and 
Royal Science in Seventeenth-Century France (Ithaca Ny: Cornell University Press, 1989); 
Shelford, Transforming, chapter 4. 

21 Robert S. Westman called this the ‘Cartesian syndrome’ in “Huygens and the Problem of 
Cartesianism,” Studies on Christiaan Huygens (Liss: Swets and Zeitlinger, 1980), 83-103. 
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Time spent acquiring such knowledge was time wasted, because “it is no more 
the duty of an ordinary well-disposed man to know Latin and Greek than it 
is to know the languages of Switzerland or Brittany; or that the history of the 
Empire should be known any more than that of the smallest state in Europe 727 
Religious knowledge, for Descartes, fell into an entirely different category. 
Because religion was based on revealed truths “quite above our intelligence,” it 
had to be excluded from rationalistic prying.?? Descartes’ followers continued 
his challenge to traditional letters and erudition, which took particularly irk- 
some forms for Huet in the works of such Jansenists as Antoine Arnauld, both 
his Nouveaux élémens de géométrie (1664) and Lart de penser, ou la logique de 
Port Royal (1662), co-authored with Pierre Nicole 23 

In the preface to the Demonstratio, Huet took issue with the Cartesians on 
all these scores: First, though he believed that Christian faith did not require 
rational support, he also believed it to be a reasonable religion, thus rejected 
the notion that religious truths could not be proven demonstratively. Second, 
he simultaneously sought to diminish the degree of certainty that Cartesians 
believed geometric proofs possessed while augmenting the degree of certainty 
that one could expect of historical proofs.?* In the Port Royal logic, for exam- 
ple Arnauld and Nicole did not deny that assertions about the past made on 
the basis of texts regarded as credible and authentic possessed some degree of 
certainty or ‘moral’ certainty. But such reasoning was neither deductive, nor 
was it possible to determine precisely what degree of certainty it possessed. In 
other words, they assumed what Steven Shapin termed the ‘prudential maxims 


22 René Descartes, The Search After Truth by the Light of Nature, in The Philosophical Works 
of Descartes, 1, trans. Elizabeth S. Haldane and G.R.T. Ross (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1967), 309. 

23 Descartes, Discourse on Method, in ibid., 85. 

24 I discuss the evidence of Huet's reactions to Arnauld and Nicole in “Thinking 
Geometrically.’ 

25 Huet’s anti-cartesianism has been known for a long time, of course, though it has been 
explored mostly with respect to his self-consciously ‘philosophical’ works and in rela- 
tion to his skepticism. See, for example, Francisque Bouillier, Histoire de la philosophie 
cartesienne (Paris: Delagrave, 1868), which remains useful, though it is very polemical; 
Tad M. Schmaltz, Radical Cartesianism: The French Reception of Descartes (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002); Thomas M. Lennon’s translation of Huet’s Censura 
philosophiae cartesianae (1689) (Against Cartesian Philosophy [New York: Humanity 
Books, 2003]) and The Plain Truth: Descartes, Huet, and Skepticism (Leiden: Brill, 2008). 
For an able review of how anti-Cartesians like Huet are receiving more scholarly attention 
these days, see Eric P. Lewis, “Cartesianism Revisited,” Perspectives on Science 15, 4 (2007): 
493-522. An important exception to this generalization is Elena Rapetti, Pierre-Daniel 
Huet: erudizione, filosofia, apologetica (Milan: Vita et Pensiero, 1999). 
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of testimony, that is, the bases on which any reasonable seventeenth-century 
person could “discern testimony that might be safely relied upon to build one’s 
knowledge and to conduct one’s affairs.”26 

After his theoretical assault on the Cartesians, Huet created his geometrico- 
historical method. Simplistically put, he transformed maxims into definitions, 
propositions, and axioms, all of which were allegedly so clear and evident in 
and of themselves as not to require proof. They could then serve as the founda- 
tion for a geometrically structured version of the ancient defense of Christian 
truth, that is, the accomplishment in the New Testament of the Messianic 
prophecies in the Old Testament. Arnauld and Nicole accepted, for example, 
that we should always accept as the true author of a text the person to whom 
it had long been attributed, though with the proviso that one could never be 
sure. This was wholly unexceptional. The Protestant apologist Hugo Grotius 
appealed to precisely the same principle in his popular apologetic, De veritate 
religionis Christianae (1627), which was republished frequently in vernacular 
editions. In arguing his case for the authorship of the New Testament books, 
he wrote: “The Writings, about which there is no Dispute amongst Christians, 
and which have any particular Person's Name affixed to them are that Author's, 
whose Title they are marked with." In Huet's geometrical proof, this maxim 
became his first definition, “An authentic book is one that was written by that 
author by whom it was said to have been written, and around that time when 
it is said that it was written."28 


26 Steven Shapin, A Social History of Truth (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 211. 
These were: plausibility; number of sources; lack of external and internal contradiction; 
the proximity of the testimony to the matter reported (thus, the superiority of eye-witness 
reports); knowledgeability and/or competence of the source; style of presentation/moral 
posture of the source; and the source's reputation for truth-telling, sanity, and/or lack of 
desire to misrepresent. Shapin also notes the use of these criteria by English Christian 
apologists at 225-27. 

27 Hugo Grotius, The Truth of the Christian Religion (London, 1800), 143. 

28 Its relevance to seventeenth-century challenges to Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch — 
most importantly, those of Spinoza — is obvious, and Huet devoted a substantial chunk 
of the Demonstratio to refuting him (see especially Demonstratio evangelica 1v.14). It is 
unknown how Huet obtained a copy of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, which was 
banned in the Netherlands in 1673. Verniére speculates that Christiaan Huygens, who 
knew Huet, might have brought it to Paris, but that it was more likely Leibniz, who was 
in Paris after 1672, who informed Huet of the treatise’s contents. Verniére also lays out in 
parallel columns the locations in the Tractatus to which Huet responded: Paul Verniére, 
Spinoza et la pensée francaise avant la Révolution (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
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A plan of the Demonstratio (see Figure 1 at end of article) permits us to 
grasp Huet's argument in its entirety as well as to locate his defense of the 
Testimonium Flavianum in it. The argument of prophecy-fulfillment was inher- 
ently historical: this was prophesied at one point in time; it came to pass later. 
If one were a devout Christian, one needed no further confirmation of the 
truth of this process than the sacred texts that showed it unfolding through 
time, that is, the Old and New Testaments. But Huet wanted to create a demon- 
strative historical proof, so he set himself the task of proving that we could 
know the truths of religion as certainly as we know that a triangle has three 
sides, or that 242-4. His proof that the prophecies had truly been fulfilled thus 
depended on proving that the Old and New Testaments were authentic histori- 
cal works containing accounts of events that had really happened. Huet never 
doubted that the Bible was a divinely revealed and supremely sacred text, of 
course, but it had to be a reliable and accurate history, too. 

Huet followed a parallel procedure for each Testament: first, he established 
the authenticity of each book, then the factual truth of their contents. Along 
the way, he had to prove the proposition that “[t]he histories written in the 
New Testament are true.” In order for that proposition to be true, it had to sat- 
isfy the conditions of Definition 111 and Axiom 11: “A history is a narrative of 
things that occurred in that very time about which that history is written,” and 
"[e]very history is true, which narrates events in the same way they are nar- 
rated in many contemporary books or books nearly contemporaneous with the 
period of the events" Once he accomplished this admittedly herculean task, 
he could correlate each and every Old Testament prophecy with its fulfillment 


1954), 1: 108, 129-35. On Descartes’ and Spinoza's impact on biblical exegesis, see Richard 
Popkin, “Cartesianism and Biblical Criticism,” in Problems in Cartesianism, Thomas M. 
Lennon and John M. Nicholas, eds. (Montreal: McGill-Queens University, 1982), 61-81; 
Israel, Radical Enlightenment, 197—205; Jacqueline Lagrée, "Louis Meyer et la Philosophia 
S. Scripturae interpres. Projet cartésien, horizon spinoziste, Revue des Sciences philos- 
ophique et théologiques 71, 1 (1987): 31-43, and “Louis Meyer et Spinoza devant la lecture de 
la Bible,” Bulletin de l'Association des Amis de Spinoza 81 (1988): 1-9. It was once suggested 
to me that Huet imitated Spinoza when he laid out the Demonstratio as a geometric proof, 
but this is highly unlikely. It took a few years before the influence of the Ethics (1677) was 
felt in France: see Verniére, Spinoza, 1: 23. Huet does not appear to have known much 
about it, though that did not stop him from vociferously condemning it when Christophe 
Sandius (see below) dared to say anything good about Spinoza and his work. See their 
correspondence in Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Ms Ashburnham 1866, 2166, 2167, 
2870. And why would Huet imitate an author he so despised and whose knowledge he 
disdained? Shelford, Transforming, 155-57. 
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in the New Testament in Proposition 1x, “Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah,” 
which he did in parallel columns in hundreds of pages of mind-numbing bibli- 
cal citations. 

This is the context of Huet’s use of the Testimonium Flavianum, located in 
the eighteenth book of the Antiquities: 


Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him 
a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as 
receive the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him many of the Jews, 
and many of the Gentiles. He was [the] Christ; and when Pilate, at the 
suggestion of the principal men amongst us, had condemned him to the 
cross, those that loved him at the first did not forsake him, for he appeared 
to them alive again the third day, as the divine prophets had foretold 
these and ten thousand other wonderful things concerning him; and the 
tribe of Christians, so named from him are not extinct to this day.?9 


The utility of this passage for the Christian apologist is obvious; equally obvious 
is its importance to Huet in proving his third proposition, “The histories written 
in the New Testament are true.” Josephus was a truly independent source con- 
firming the Gospels’ account (for no one ever seriously proposed that Josephus 
had converted). Moreover, as both a Jew and a Pharisee, Josephus belonged 
to precisely those groups considered most hostile to Jesus and his teachings. 
Finally, the passage explicitly stated that Jesus had fulfilled the sayings of the 
divine prophets. But, as Huet commented in the Demonstratio, the “troubled 
and vexatious zeal of overly curious men" had nearly toppled the author- 
ity of that “excellent testimony in the confirmation of Christian teachings."50 


29 The Works of Josephus, trans. William Whiston (1736; rpt. Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 
1987), 18.3.3 (book.chapter.section number), 480. The Latin version Huet cited in full is: 
"Fuit autem hoc tempore Jesus vir sapiens:si tamen virum illum oportet dicere. Erat enim 
mirabilium operum effector, magister hominum qui vera libenter amplectuntur. Et plu- 
rimos quidem ex Judaeis, plurimos etiam ex Gentibus ad se pertraxit. Hic erat Christus: 
cumque eum a primoribus gentis suae accusatum Pilatus ad crucem damnasset, ab eo 
diligendo non abstiterunt, qui primum coeperant. Nam post tertium diem redivivus ipsis 
apparuit: cum divini vates haec, aliaque quamplurima admiranda de eo praedixissent. 
Neque ad hanc diem defecit denominatum ab eo Christianorum genus.” Demonstratio 
evangelica, Propositio 111.11. For a modern English translation that differs little in sense 
from Whiston’s classic version. Whealey, Josephus on Jesus, 1. 

30  "Praeclarum enimvero ad Christiani dogmatis confirmationem testimonium, ut pote 
ab homine Judaeo, magnique nominis auctore profectum, si non anxia hominum nimis 
curiosorum et odiosa sedulitas pene illud labefactasset" Demonstratio evangelica, 
Propositio 111.11. 
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At the close of the sixteenth century, Lucas Osiander declared it a fraud,*! and 
others, including Joseph Scaliger, soon followed. We see the impact of that 
challenge in two very popular apologetics that preceded Huet's: Philippe du 
Plessis-Mornay confidently cited the entire passage in the very popular De la 
Vérité de la Religion Chrestienne (1581)? fewer than fifty years later, Grotius did 
not similarly employ it in De veritate religionis Christianae.9? 


The Debate 


Anyone writing a traditional Christian apologetic had to consider an assault 
on the Testimonium's authenticity very serious. The Testimonium played a 
crucial part in Huet's geometricohistorical proof of the truth of Christianity, 
the feature of the Demonstratio he judged truly original, because there was 
no other remotely contemporary confirmation of Jesus' life, ministry, miracles, 
and Resurrection besides the Gospels that was as complete.?* External sources 


31 Lucas Osiander, Epitomes historiae ecclesiasticae centuria (Tübingen, 1592-1604), cent. 1, 
libr. 2, cap. 7, p.17. 

32 He also made it even more emphatic by employing a French translation that rendered 
the troublesome phrase “He was the Christ" as “Ce Jesus veritablement estoit le Christ.’ 
Philippe de Mornay, De la Vérité de la Religion Chrestienne (Paris, 1585), 526. Mornay also 
claimed that Christian truth could be as certain as the conclusions of a geometrical proof 
and that his method was similar to that of the geometers, but in reality this was only true 
of certain truths such as God's existence and the immortality of the soul. These were so 
obviously true, they could serve as 'first principles' for deductively structured proofs. Such 
a method could not be applied, however, to the problem of proving that Christianity was 
the one, true religion. This required revelation, though Mornay could (and did) argue 
for the truth of the Gospels by appealing to the kinds of ‘maxims’ noted above. Nor did 
he anywhere give his argument a geometrical form. Huet was very aware and highly 
critical of Mornay's apologetic, criticizing it in his autobiography and in the Huetiana 
IV; no doubt he had it in mind when writing the Demonstratio. See Shelford, Thinking 
Geometrically. 

33 He confined himself to saying that Josephus confirmed details about Herod, Pilate, 
Festus, Felix, John the Baptist, Gamaliel, and the destruction of Jerusalem. Hugo Grotius, 
The Truth of the Christian Religion, 161. D'Andilly did not draw particular attention to the 
Testimonium in the preface to his translation of the Antiquities, though did include it in 
the appropriate place without critical comment. 

34 Christian apologists had long sought confirmation from outside sources, as had Jewish 
apologists before them. Laplanche, L'évidence, 70—71. For example, Huet used many of the 
same sources of external confirmation as Mornay and Grotius. Grotius cited Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and Pliny the Younger in “The Proof that there was such a Person as Jesus.’ 
Grotius, Truth, 87-88; also Jean Le Clerc's notes a,b,a on those pages. 
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were often circumstantial and scanty. For example, Tacitus devoted one line of 
the Annales to Jesus in a description of the punishments meted out to Roman 
Christians, “a class of men loathed for their vices” and who were accused of 
setting fire to Rome 25 Pliny the Younger’s testimony, found in a letter to the 
Emperor Trajan, is fascinating, but his subject was not Jesus but rather how to 
prosecute Christians, though he also discussed aspects of their worship and 
why they had gotten into so much trouble with the Roman authorities.3° Other 
sources do confirm details of the Gospel accounts (at least to Huet's satisfac- 
tion), and Huet made the most of them. But they gave little specific infor- 
mation about Jesus' mission and teachings and were utterly mute about the 
most important event of Jesus’ life, the Resurrection.?" By the rules of his own 
'demonstrative' game, Huet could not simply assert that divine inspiration 
guaranteed the truth of Scripture and make an end to it. But if the Testimonium 
Flavianum failed to satisfy the conditions of that first definition regarding tex- 
tual authenticity, he could not use it. Thus, Huet devoted ten of the twenty- 
five pages of Proposition 111 in the 1680 edition to proving the Testimonium's 
authenticity. 

As we navigate the complexities of Huet's defense, let us keep three points 
in mind: 

First, Huet was no novice in matters of textual criticism, nor was he particu- 
larly gullible. He was the veteran of an enormous scholarly effort, the edition 
of Origen's commentaries. In it, he had to judge whether Erasmus had falsi- 
fied Origen's commentary on Matthew 15:1, a passage generally interpreted 
as representing Origen's opinion on the question of the Eucharist. Huet did 
not particularly like this interpretation, and he proposed his own, but he also 
believed Erasmus innocent of any manipulation of the text and judged the 
passage authentic.?$ Moreover, Huet was well aware that Christian forger- 
ies posed problems for scholars. In 1662 he wrote to a colleague that he had 
never doubted the spuriousness of many early works, adding that "the earliest 
Christians — I mean those of the second and third centuries - liked these pious 
frauds, and those centuries have bequeathed to us an infinite number of books 
that have fooled many people and even the most able."59 


35 Tacitus, Annales, tr. John Jackson (Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 1969), XV.44. 

36 Pliny the Younger, Letters, Book x.96 (97). 

37  Demonstratio Evangelica, Propositio 111.3-9 

38 Shelford, Transforming, 146-49. 

39 Huet to Gilles Ménage, 23 January 1662, Paris, BnF, MS NAF 1341, fols. 93-94. Here Huet 
echoed Erasmus: “in those days even pious men thought it pleasing to God to use this 
deceit to inspire the people with eagerness to read." Grafton, Defenders, 172. 
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Second, adjudicating such questions as authenticity was never for Huet sim- 
ply a matter of possessing certain linguistic skills, a command of the context 
of the texts under review, and a thorough familiarity with other scholars’ work. 
A critic could possess skills and knowledge in abundance, yet come to woefully, 
even willfully erroneous conclusions. Ultimately being learned did not suffice; 
the critic also had to have good sense. While this was a quality that could be 
developed and disciplined through experience, it was also a character trait, 
one with a moral dimension. Huet's judgment of the work of Richard Simon, 
which he both knew and clearly respected enough to feel threatened, says it 
all: despite Simon's technical skills, knowledge, and intelligence, "[h]is self-love 
[amour-propre] and presumption make him treat with scorn the authors he 
called to judgment, the greater part of whom are worth more than be "90 

Third, my intention here is not to judge the quality of Huet’s arguments, 
much less those of the scholars who expressed opposing views. I am not tak- 
ing sides or suggesting that all opinions expressed were equally valid. On the 
one hand, Huet's arguments can definitely strike the modern reader as some- 
times strained, sometimes more clever than convincing. On the other, Alice 
Whealey's able review of contemporary critical opinion shows that Huet 
argued very capably.*! He could not argue conclusively, however — but, then, no 
one could, which is precisely why his defense was so damaging to his overall 
project of the Demonstratio. 

Huet's opening sallies indicate the two major forms of objections that he 
would be addressing not only in the Demonstratio, but in correspondence with 
his editor in the Netherlands. First and most obviously, if Josephus' manuscript 
had miraculously survived in pristine condition, the problem of authentic- 
ity would never have arisen. Continuous confirmation of its contents from 
Antiquity, whether found in the works of other authors or actual manuscripts, 
was the next best thing. Thus, Huet first addressed the record of transmission, 
stating that it satisfied the requirements of his first axiom, that is, there had 
been a continuous history of the passage appearing in manuscripts of the 
Antiquities, and various authorities, beginning with Eusebius, had accepted it 
as authentic. Other 'proofs' were less direct and essentially addressed the ques- 
tion, “Could Josephus have written such a passage?" Many elements came into 


40 Richard Simon, Histoire critique du Vieux Testament (Paris, 1678), Paris, BnF, Réserves 
4.3498. In the pages bound into the first edition of his own copy of the Demonstratio, 
Huet frequently noted Simon's work. Paris, BnF, Rés. D.870. On Huet and Simor's rela- 
tionship, see April G. Shelford, “Of Sceptres and Censors: Biblical Interpretation and 
Censorship in Seventeenth-Century France," French History 20, 2 (2006): 161-81. 

41  Whealey, Josephus on Jesus, chapters 3 and 4. 
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play here: Josephus’ character, his métier as a historian, his attitude towards 
what he allegedly reported, the precise meaning of words and phrases, consis- 
tency of tone, and literary style. Thus, Huet judged it extremely unlikely that 
Josephus, a diligent historian of the Jews, would have remained silent about 
a public figure of such interest not only to the Jews, but to the entire world 2 
Nor did it make any sense that he would mention John the Baptist and James, 
yet ignore the far more important figure of Jesus. As remarkable as the passage 
appeared to some, it would have been far more remarkable had Josephus not 
mentioned Jesus. Moreover, Huet was not put off as some were by the style of 
the passage; any reader familiar with Josephus would recognize that the use of 
a Hellenized rhetorical style and locutions were typical in his writing.^3 

Huet then addressed the arguments of those who rejected the Testimonium's 
authenticity. In 1661, a collection of correspondence among savants disputing 
the question had been published in Holland, which Huet clearly drew upon 
to compose his refutation in the Demonstratio. First, some had noted that 
neither Origen (184/5-253/4) nor Theodoretus (393-457), both of whom were 
familiar with Josephus' works, ever claimed that Josephus recognized Jesus as 
the Messiah. Yet the Testimonium clearly stated, "This was the Christ." These 
doubting Thomases concluded that either the passage did not appear in the 
manuscripts Origen and Theodoretus read, or it was a fraud. Not surprisingly, 
Huet responded that Origen and Theodoretus could have consulted muti- 
lated copies. But he also asserted that the sense of Origen's and Theodoretus' 
comments had to be correctly construed. Writing "This was the Christ" was 
not the same thing as saying, “I, Josephus, believe Jesus was the Christ.” The 
phrase was not a statement of belief, but an identifier; it meant roughly the 
same thing as "This was Jesus, who was said to be the Christ." Moreover, many 
people had referred to Jesus as ‘Christ’ without for a moment believing he was. 
Were Tacitus and Suetonius professing Jesus as their savior when they wrote of 
‘Christ’? Josephus referred to Jesus as ‘Christ’ in the same spirit Pilate referred 
to him as 'king of the Jews' in the placard nailed to the cross, that is, as Jesus 
himself claimed. This was precisely how Jerome understood the passage when 
he translated it, "And he was believed to be Christ." So it was not surprising 
that Origen and Theodoretus denied that Josephus recognized Jesus as the 


42 One can accept Huet's reasoning here, of course, yet believe the Testimonium is not what 
Josephus actually wrote. One scholar, for example, attempted a reconstruction of what 
Josephus might have written, which Thackeray published in his Loeb translation. Robert 
Eisler, The Messiah Jesus and John the Baptist, trans. Alexander Haggerty Krappe (London: 
Methuen, 1931), 62. 

43 .Demonstratio Evangelica, Propositio 111.11. 
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Christ and looked to another, the Emperor Vespasian, to fulfill the prophecy. 
Yet some objected that Josephus, if he did not believe Jesus to be the Christ, 
ought to have denounced him as a fraud. Huet responded that Josephus knew 
what the task of a historian was: to report the facts without interposing his 
own judgment. This, according to Huet, was precisely what Josephus did (not 
a bad argument had Josephus himself not belied it with his continuous and 
impassioned editorializing). 

The second objection raised was more serious because it challenged 
Huet's assertion that the Testimonium satisfied one of his own basic require- 
ments for an authentic text. If Josephus had written the Testimonium, then 
why hadn't early Christian apologists such as Justin (103-165) and Tertullian 
(160—225) cited it? They surely would have found the passage useful in their 
battles with both Gentiles and Jews. Why did the ninth-century Patriarch 
of Constantinople, Photius (810-893), who included Josephus' works in his 
Bibliotheca, fail to mention the Testimonium? With respect to early Christian 
writers, Huet alleged that the Jews had falsified Josephus' text, an accusation 
he had resorted to earlier when he emended Josephus’ account of the death of 
James, Jesus' brother, based on Origen's and Eusebius' citations. It was unac- 
ceptable to think that Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and other early Christian writ- 
ers were liars. Rather, it was more likely that the passage had been expunged 
from Josephus' books by Jews who found it intolerable that one of their own 
might compose such a ‘remarkable’ testimony — and it was, after all, much 
easier to delete something from a work than to insert something. Huet also 
claimed that manuscript evidence existed to prove that the Testimonium had 
been intentionally deleted. Caesar Baronius (1538-1607) wrote in his Annales 
ecclesiastici a Christo nato ad annum 1198 (1598) that he had found a manuscript 
Hebrew translation of Josephus’ Antiquities from which the Testimonium had 
obviously been physically deleted, and Huet asserted that a manuscript con- 
firming Baronius’ assertion resided in the Vatican library. 44 

The fact that Photius did not mention the Testimonium Flavianum any- 
where in his Bibliotheca (or Inventory and Enumeration of the Books That We 


44 On Baronius, see Schreckenberg, Die Flavius-Josephus-Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter, 
158; Whealey, Josephus on Jesus, 86-89. By March 1789, Huet had rather less reason to 
believe this as a friend in Rome, Pierre Poussines, wrote that his contacts there had failed 
to produce any such manuscript evidence. Poussines to Huet, 7 March 1679, in Paris, BnF, 
MS Fr. 15188, fols. 341-345. Whaley writes that Baronius possibly confused the Antiquities 
with the Josippon, a tenth-century work written in Hebrew whose account of the Jewish 
revolt differed from Josephus' at many points and that was intended for a Jewish audi- 
ence. Poussines' informant came to a similar conclusion. 
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Have Read) could prove even more troublesome to someone like Huet. Written 
during the ninth century, it contains some 280 numbered descriptions; its 
many references to Josephus’ Antiquities, as Huet duly noted, indicated 
Photius’ thorough familiarity with the work 28 According to Huet, some might 
interpret Photius’ omission of the Testimonium in his discussion of Josephus’ 
fifteenth book as proof that he thought it spurious. But following this logic, 
we would have to believe that Photius judged the fourteen preceding books 
spurious, because he did not mention them either — an absurd conclusion 
arrived at through equally absurd reasoning! Moreover, Photius claimed that 
Josephus noted the Slaughter of the Innocents in his description of Herod's 
reign, though that event was not to be found in the Antiquities familiar to 
Huet and his colleagues.^9 Huet nearly crowed at this bit of ‘evidence.’ If we 
declared inauthentic what Photius did not mention, Huet reasoned, then we 
had to accept as authentic what he did. Hence Huet's adversaries could either 
accept the Testimonium or the passage cited by Photius, but they had to accept 
one or the other, and either confirmed important elements of the Christ story. 
Huet continued that Photius only discussed the beginning and end of the 
Antiquities; were we to conclude from this that only the beginning and the end 
were authentic? Of course not! 

Believing he had dealt satisfactorily with gaps in the manuscript record, 
Huet made short work of various other objections. Some believed that, sand- 
wiched as it was between Pilate's problems in Judea and the desecration of 
the temple of Isis at Rome, the Testimonium broke the thread of Josephus' 
narrative. Huet objected that historians often brought together diverse and 
sometimes incongruent narratives to enhance the reader's pleasure. If you 
made such diversions the basis for an accusation of fraud, he argued, then you 
arbitrarily shackled the historian with innumerable narrow strictures and con- 
demned him to a slavishly chronological approach to which Josephus, in any 
event, never adhered.^? Huet then briefly took issue with two objections raised 
by the scholar David Blondel (1591-1655): First, if Josephus used the phrase 
translated into Latin as 'e gentibus; he would have erred, because Jesus had 
attracted only one or two pagans to his following. Second, Josephus could not 


45 See Photius, Bibliothèque, tr. René Henry (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1967), v:142—155; 1: 32-35 
and 155-158; Warren T. Treadgold, The Nature of the Bibliotheca of Photius (Washington 
pc: Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies/Harvard University, 1980). 

46 Demonstratio Evangelica, Propositio 111.13. To be honest, Huet squeezed more out of the 
passage in Photius than seems reasonable, that is, with respect to acknowledging Jesus' 
status as the son of God and the Virgin Birth. 

47 Demonstratio Evangelica, Propositio 111.14. 
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have properly employed the Greek ‘phylon’ for tribe or people when speaking 
of the Jews and Gentiles from whom Jesus’ followers came. To the first, Huet 
responded that Josephus was indirectly testifying to the evangelizing success 
of the apostles in his own time. Of the second, he noted that usage of this 
term was still much debated by grammarians, but who, in any event, expected 
all the subtlety and polish of Greek oratory from a Hellenized Jew? Finally 
Huet responded to those who objected that Josephus would hardly have been 
inclined to write that Jesus had fulfilled the prophecies or had risen from the 
dead. Huet asserted that Josephus did so in the same spirit that he wrote “This 
was the Christ,” that is, he reported what was believed, not what he himself 
considered true. 

We might think (and hope!) that Huet had sufficiently defended the 
Testimonium Flavianum, but no such luck. Huet still had to deal with his old 
friend, Tanneguy Le Févre, who had authored the latest and, in some ways, 
the most devastating critique of the Testimonium. Le Fèvre, as Huet's corre- 
spondence with him shows, was a rather bizarre Doure 29 A native of Caen 
(1615-1672), he had been Catholic, converted to Calvinism, and subsequently 
pursued an academic career in Protestant institutions, most notably at Saumur 
where he was named to the Greek chair in 1665. Huet probably overestimated 
his chance at converting him, but, more important here, Le Févre's reputation 
as an outstanding Hellenist made him impossible to ignore. 

Le Févre delivered his judgment of the Testimonium's authenticity in a let- 
ter to Johannes Chabriolis, published in the same compendium of scholarly 
epistles that Huet consulted when writing the Demonstratio.^? He began with 
a stunningly obvious observation: precisely the elements of the Testimonium 
that made it so attractive to Christian apologists should have made it suspect. 
He repeated his predecessors' claims that it would have been unlikely for a Jew 
and a Pharisee to write such a passage. Le Févre also noted the stylistic dis- 
similarities, terming the style of the Testimonium as ‘frigid, ‘slack,’ ‘inert; and 
'disagreeable.59 He took issue with many other aspects of the Testimonium, 


48 For biographical details, see Emmanuel Bury, “Tanneguy Le Fèvre, professeur de grec, 
à l'Académie de Saumur" Saumur, capitale européenne du protestantisme au xv11* siècle 
(Fontevrault: Centre culturel de l'Ouest, 1991), 79-89. For an analysis of his correspon- 
dence, see Joy A. Kleinstuber, "La République des Lettres à Saumur: Le cercle Tanneguy Le 
Févre" in the same volume, 91-96; also see Huet's correspondence with him in A travers les 
papiers de Huet, ed. Leon Pélissier (Paris, 1889), 9-12. 

49 His opinion had first been published separately as Flavii Josephi de Jesu Domino 
Testimonium suppositum esse diatriba in 1655. 

50  LeFévre, Flavii Josephi Quae Repereri Potuerunt Opera Omnia (Amsterdam, 1726), 11: 268 at 
298-299. 
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inspecting the passage’s phraseology closely. He also pointed out what terrible 
impiety it would have been for a Jew to suggest that miracle-working indicated 
the divinity of a miracle worker. By that standard, the Jews would have had to 
accept Moses and Elijah as divine. Moreover, for the Jews, the sine qua non of 
being a Messiah was not the ability to work miracles, but descent from David's 
lineage. The Gospels themselves indicated as much.*! 

Le Févre also seems to have believed that, for Josephus to have written 
“This was the Christ,” he would have had to accept him as such. If so, shouldn't 
Josephus have expressed a little more excitement at the long-awaited fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy and the advent of the deliverer of Israel? Also, Josephus 
announced in the preface of the Antiquities his intention to explain to a gen- 
tile audience ^who the Jews originally were, what fortunes they had been 
subjected to and by what legislator they had been instructed in piety, and the 
exercise of other virtues, what wars also they had made in remote ages, till they 
were unwillingly engaged in this last with the Romans.’5? Why, then, would 
Josephus employ the term 'Christ' in a manner wholly unintelligible to his tar- 
get audience? 

Then Le Févre compared the Testimonium with another passage of the 
Antiquities, generally considered authentic (except by Blondel!) where 
Josephus did praise his subject, John the Baptist. According to Josephus, many 
contemporary Jews believed that the destruction of Herod's army was God's 
just punishment for the king's execution of John, ^who was a good man, and 
commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteousness towards one 
another, and piety towards God, and so to come to baptism.”>? According to Le 
Févre, the briefest familiarity with Josephus' biography was enough to under- 
stand why he would have found John the Baptist a sympathetic character: 
John's asceticism, even his use of water for purification would have reminded 
Josephus of the spiritual master Banus, with whom he had studied in his youth. 
Le Févre pointed out the lack of stylistic similarity between this authentic pas- 
sage and the Testimonium; he also pointed out that Josephus never connected 
John the Baptist with Christ as a prefiguration, which we would expect if either 
the John the Baptist passage were forged or the Testimonium were authentic. 
Le Févre even took the poor placement of the Testimonium as proof of the forg- 
er's incompetence; he would have aroused less suspicion had he placed it in 
the fifth chapter of the eighteenth book.5^ And he accused Jerome of abetting 


51 Here Le Fèvre cited Matthew 22:41-45. 

52 Josephus, Antiquities, Preface.2. 

53 Josephus, Antiquities, 18: 5: 2. 

54 The fourth chapter in Whiston’s translation. 
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the fraud by translating the phrase “This was the Christ” as “He it was who was 
believed to be Christ."55 

Finally, Le Févre considered the gaps in the manuscript record. No Christian 
apologist before Eusebius ever cited a passage so potentially useful in anti- 
pagan and anti-Jewish polemics. How was it possible that Origen never 
employed such formidable evidence? Origen certainly knew Josephus' work, 
referring to Josephus' discussion of John the Baptist and the execution of 
James, Jesus' brother. From the gaps in the manuscript record, Le Févre drew a 
conclusion very different from Huet's. The manuscripts that Justin, Tertullian, 
and Origen consulted had not been falsified by the Jews; rather, a Christian 
had later falsified Josephus' history, and that Christian was none other than 
Eusebius. In a single blow, Le Févre dared to challenge not only the authentic- 
ity of the Testimonium Flavianum, but the integrity of Eusebius, whose works 
were crucial for the history of early Christianity, but whom Le Févre judged 
‘vain’ and 'superficial.56 

Much of what Huet had already written applied to Le Févre's arguments 
as well. Yet despite the fact that he announced his intention to deal with Le 
Févre's remaining arguments briefly, Huet devoted four pages in the 1680 edi- 
tion to refuting them — indication enough of just how seriously he took this 
critique. That Josephus was a Pharisee was no impediment to his speaking 
well of Jesus, Huet wrote, for Paul had also been a Pharisee. Nor did being a 
Pharisee prevent Josephus from claiming that the prophecies had, in fact, been 
fulfilled by the Emperor Vespasian. When it came to stylistic considerations, 
Huet offered little but ridicule. Continuing Le Févre's jokes about the passage 
smelling bad, Huet turned up his nose at Le Févre's arguments about literary 
style. To sniff out such a forgery, he wrote, Le Févre must have been endowed 
with an extraordinarily (and unbelievably) sensitive nose.5? With respect to 
miracle-working and divinity, Huet denied that the Jews never ascribed divin- 
ity to their Messiah. Moreover, he claimed that, when Josephus wrote “if it be 
lawful to call him a man,” he was only employing a common rhetorical device 
to stress the wondrousness of Jesus' acts. The pagans, Huet added, often did 
the same, and he offered nearly a page of examples to prove his point. What 
about Le Févre's objection that Josephus ought to have explained what he 


55 Le Fèvre, 11:270 at 317. 

56 Le Fèvre, I1: 270-273; also see Whealey, Josephus on Jesus, 129-34. Solomon Zeitlin also 
asserted that Eusebius forged the passage in "The Christ Passage in Josephus," The Jewish 
Quarterly Review 18, 3 (January 1928): 231-55. Eusebius cited the Testimonium both in the 
Demonstratio evangelica, 111.1v.124 and in the Ecclesiastical History, Book 1, Chapter n. 

57  Demonstratio Evangelica, Propositio 111.18. 
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meant by ‘Christ’? Huet responded that this would only have been neces- 
sary if Josephus believed that Jesus was the Christ; merely using the term as 
a cognomen placed him under no such obligation. He denied the dissimilari- 
ties between the passage about John the Baptist and the Testimonium. And he 
asserted that the John the Baptist passage lacked any mention of prefigure- 
ment because, once again, that was not Jewish doctrine, and Josephus would 
only have had to mention it if convinced that Jesus was truly the Messiah. 

Up to a point, Huet's tone remained relatively light, even bantering. But he 
obviously could not view with equanimity the far more serious charges that 
Le Févre leveled first against Jerome, then against Eusebius. By making Jerome 
an accomplice in fraud, Le Févre had chosen to damn two, rather than absolve 
one, and Huet would not allow such an injury to be done to such a holy man. 
He also dismissed as 'vain' Le Févre's conclusions about gaps in the manuscript 
record; anyway, it was a point he had already addressed. Ultimately, Huet 
judged Le Févre injudicious. However learned, he was also reckless, substitut- 
ing impossibilities for what everyone (or, at least, everyone who mattered!) had 
known from time immemorial. Huet claimed to act ‘more simply and openly’ 
While he was willing to admit ‘acute and erudite conjectures, he would do so 
only as such and no more - conjectures.58 

Huet no doubt thought he had acquitted himself well in defending the 
Testimonium's authenticity and altogether quit of the matter. But after the 
Demonstratio was published in France in 1679, he had to contend with still 
more objections from the editor of the Dutch edition, Christophe Sandius 
(1644-1680). On the face of it, Sandius was a very unlikely choice as editor 
because of his heterodox views. Indeed, three friends had warned Huet about 
them during the 1670s.59 But in 1676 Sandius had impressed Huet as both 
learned and serious, reading the Origen commentaries closely enough to make 
intelligent observations from which Huet himself could profit.9? Yet though 
Sandius respected Huet, he did not hesitate to express his reservations about 
the Testimonium's authenticity. A series of letters records a running skirmish 
between editor and author that continued for nearly six months. Huet clearly 
took Sandius' objections very seriously. He had a copy of the first edition of the 
Demonstratio evangelica collated with blank sheets to record additional notes; 


58 ` Demonstratio Evangelica, Propositio 111.18. 

59 Henri Justel to Huet, 3 janvier 1672, Paris, BnF, Ms Fr. 15189, fol. 17or-171v; Etienne Le 
Moyne to Huet, 20 July 1677, ibid., fols. 230r-232r; Georg Graevius to Huet, Idib. Sextilibus 
Julianis 1676, Florence, BL, Ms Ashburnham 501. 

6o Florence, BL, MS Ashburnham 501; Paris, BnF, Ms Lat. 11432, fols. 20912. 
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there he listed three exchanges with Sandius, even transcribing an excerpt 
from Sandius' letter of September 1679.9! 

Sandius essentially argued that Josephus could only have written the 
Testimonium if he were a Christian; like other scholars, he found the phrase 
“He was the Christ” particularly problematic. In his September letter, for exam- 
ple, he argued that when Josephus identified Vespasian as the Messiah, he had 
good reason to flatter him (that is, a desire to save his own skin), but no reason 
to write a positive account of Jesus. In fact, as a Pharisee, he had every reason 
to consider Christ a rebel, heretic, evil-doer, and destroyer of the laws. Thus, 
if Josephus really wrote the Testimonium, he must have been a Christian and 
a Jew only in the sense in which the Romans promiscuously lumped together 
the Jews with Nazarenes, Ebionites, and Christians. That was the only way that 
Sandius could account for Josephus’ use of the phrases “He was the Christ” and 
"jf it is lawful to call him a man.” In an October letter, he gave his argument an 
interesting twist as he responded to Huet's rejoinders. If Josephus had written 
the Testimonium, Sandius wrote, he certainly would have been expelled from 
the Temple; as we have no evidence that Josephus was expelled, he could not 
have written the Testimonium.8? In a third letter to Huet written in November, 
he asserted that Scripture itself proved that Josephus could never have used 
the phrase "He was the Christ" in the manner Huet alleged. "Whoever writes 
that Jesus is Christ, he himself believes not only with his heart, but makes con- 
fession with his mouth, and consequently is of God, 1 John 51,6? and thus is 
a Christian. Josephus did this. Ergo etc. Ergo he ought to have been ejected 
from the synagogue. But Josephus was not ejected from the synagogue. Ergo he 
did not write [the Testimonium]"9^ Josephus could never have used the word 
‘Christ’ as a ‘neutral’ appellation as Suetonius or Tacitus did because they did 
not care whether Jesus was the Messiah or not. Just as a Lutheran could not 


61  Sandius Prid Cal Sept 1679; Huet 16 Cal Oct 1679; Sandius 5 Cal Oct 1679; Huet 3 Id Oct 
1679; Sandius 13 Nov 1679; Huet 3 Id Jan 1680. These indications face pages 30-31 of Huet's 
annotated copy of the first edition of the Demonstratio evangelica, Paris, BnF, Rés. D.870. 

62 Sandius to Huet, 5 Cal Oct 1679, in Florence, BL, Ms Ashburnham 1866, 2167. It seems 
likely that Sandius was thinking of Spinoza, who had written positively about Christ and 
who had been expelled from the synagogue by his co-religionists. 

63  "Whoseoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God; and everyone that loveth 
him that begot loveth him also that is begotten of him.” 

64 X "Quicunque scripsit Jesum esse Christum, non solum corde idem credidit, sed et oro con- 
fessus est, et per consequens ex Deo est, i John. V.I. adeoque & Christianus est. Josephus 
id fecit. Ergo etc. Ergo ex synagoga ejici debuit. Sed Josephus non fuit ex Synagoga ejectus. 
Ergo id non scripsit." Sandius to Huet, 13 November 1679, in Florence, BL, Ms Ashbumham 
2168. 
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write with impunity that the pope was the absolute and infallible monarch and 
head of the universal church without being punished, Josephus could not have 
written “This was the Christ” or about the fulfillment of the prophecies without 
running similar risks. 

Sandius’ arguments were variations upon themes already familiar to us. The 
same is true of Huet's responses, in which he sought to balance politesse with 
increasing impatience, even exasperation. There is no need to detail them here 
except to note that Huet never budged from the position expressed in his first 
response to Sandius, that is, while he deeply appreciated his editor's diligence 
and even agreed to some of his corrections, he refused to entertain any changes 
to his defense of the Testimonium.® It is rather more likely that Sandius was 
thoroughly sick of the subject than truly persuaded when he wrote in February 
1680 that Huet had banished all his doubts about the Testimonium's authen- 
ticity and that he could make no response to Huet's most recent arguments.56 
Thus, the Dutch edition of the Demonstratio contained Huet's defense of the 
Testimonium intact. 


A Necessarily Inconclusive Conclusion 


Here I have followed the track of an erudite argument that Huet and his col- 
leagues, living and dead, zealously pursued. We cannot feel the same passion for 
the hunt that, for Huet, began and ended in Amsterdam. Indeed, some readers 
might think that I have retraced its twists and turns to the point of tedium. But 
the argument's sheer complexity, the number of contributors, its many feints 
and parries help me make a wider point that goes to the heart of Huet's project 
inthe Demonstratio. It is unimaginable to me that Huet could have resisted the 
temptation to dive into such an important contemporary debate. Wholly typi- 
cal of his scholarly breed, he did not wear his erudition lightly, and he relished 
a good scholarly fight — especially if he had the chance to cross swords with a 
formidable contemporary, even a rival like Le Févre who could no longer talk 
back. But however well he argued, when Huet set out to refute the arguments 
against the Testimonium Flavianum's authenticity, he unwittingly opened the 
gates to a Trojan horse. Once the Testimonium's authenticity had been ques- 
tioned, there was absolutely no way, within the confines of contemporary 
humanist critical discourse, to settle the issue definitively. Arguments based 


65 Huet to Sandius, xvi Cal. Oct 1679, in Florence, BL, Ms Ashburnham 2476. 
66 ` Sandius to Huet, 1x Cal February 1680, in Florence, BL, Ms Ashburnham 2169. 
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on historical and philological evidence could be more or less persuasive, but 
could also lead to infinite debate. 

Ultimately, Huet could no more prove that the Jews had falsified Josephus 
than Le Févre could prove that Eusebius had. Thus, the Testimonium could 
not perform the critical role of confirming New Testament events, which was 
critical to proving Huet's third proposition, "The histories written in the New 
Testament are new.’ In the end, the truth of the events narrated in the Gospels 
could only be accepted on faith; there was no way to prove that they had actually 
happened within the framework of the geometricohistorical method Huet had 
devised, and thus no way that these “facts” could fulfill the function assigned to 
them by the logic of Huet's proof of the truth of the Christian religion. He had 
not created a truly deductive historical method; he had only dressed up critical 
method in geometrical garb. Far from proving that the truths of history, much 
less those of religion, could be proved rationally and deductively, Huet had 
given Descartes the last word: “Supposing now that all were wholly open and 
candid, and never thrust upon us doubtful opinions as true, but expounded 
every matter in good faith, yet since scarcely anything has been asserted by any 
one man the contrary of which has not been alleged by another, we should be 
eternally uncertain which of the two to believe."67 


67 Descartes, Rules for the Direction of the Mind, in The Philosophical Works, 1: 5-6. 
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The Plan of Pierre-Daniel Huet’s Demonstratio evangelica 





Definitions 


I 


An authentic book is one that was written by that author by whom it was said to have been written, 


and around that time when it is said that it was written. 


II A contemporary book is one that was written around that time when the events related in it 
occurred. 

III A history is a narrative of things that occurred in that very time about which that history is written. 

IV A prophecy is a narrative of future events that had not yet occurred in the period when that 
prophecy was announced and which could not have been foreseen from natural causes. 

V A true religion is one that proposes only true things to be believed. 

VI The Christian Religion is that which establishes that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, and holds 
whatever had been written about him in the sacred books, whether the Old or New Testament, 
as true. 

Postulates 

I It is postulated that a docile spirit and one zealous for truth is applied here, not a stubborn and 
obstinate one. 

II Things that will be proved here should be the objects of as certain belief as anything else that rests 
on such firm arguments. 

Axioms 

I Every book is authentic which has been believed authentic by all people around that time [when it 
was written] and continuously since then. 

II Every history is true, which narrates events in the same way they are narrated in many contempo- 
rary books or books nearly contemporary to the period of the events. 

III Every prophecy is true which predicts something that afterwards is accomplished in the event. 

IV All prophetic ability is from God. 

Propositions 

I The books of the New Testament are authentic. 

II The books of the New Testament are contemporary. 

m The histories written in the New Testament are true. 

IV The books of the Old Testament are authentic. 

V There are many prophecies in the Old Testament. 

VI Many prophecies in the Old Testament are true. 

VII ` Many prophecies in the Old Testament are about the Messiah. 

VIII The Messiah is He in whom all the prophecies of the Old Testament regarding the Messiah are 
found conjoined. 

IX Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah. 

X The Christian Religion is true. 
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Christian Scepticism 
The Reception of Xenophanes’ B34 in Heathen and Christian Antiquity 
and its Sequel in Byzantine Thought 
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John A. Demetracopoulos 


Introduction 


‘Christian Scepticism’ as a Historiographical Term 


‘Christian Scepticism’ is an established historiographical term. It enjoys a 


secure place in dictionaries, and it features in some monographs on the 
subject. In fact, Christianity's venerable alliance with Scepticism was noted by 
the founder of the scholarly branch of the history of philosophy, Johann Jacob 
Brucker (1696-1770): 


1 


© 


Et nonnullos quidem pro religionis revelatae atque ecclesiae decretis ad 
Scepticismum confugisse [...] discimus, eo quod crederent non certio- 
rem victoriam se de hostibus veritatis divinae deportare posse, quam 
si rationis illis tela eriperent, omnemque in veritate inquirenda certi- 
tudinem intellectui humano denegarent. Id quod imprimis ab Ecclesiae 
Romanae doctoribus factum est, cum examinis via valde premerentur, 
ratis eam impossibilem fore, si rationis usus in his nullus certus esset. 
[...] Quod argumentum [...] ab eo tempore valde invaluit [...].? 


See, e.g., Vincent Garraud, "Scepticisme chrétien," in Dictionnaire critique de théologie, ed. 
Jean-Yves Lacoste (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1998; ?2002), 1076—78; Giuseppe 
M. Sciacca, Scetticismo cristiano (Palermo: Palumbo, 1968). See also Le scepticisme chrétien 
(xvr*-xvir? siècle); a special issue of Les Études Philosophiques 85, 2 (2008): 137-275. See 
also Richard Henry Popkin, "Skepticism in Modern Thought," in Dictionary of the History of 
Ideas, ed. Philip Paul Wiener (New York: Scribners, 1973), 1v: 240-51, at 243; id., “Skeptics 
and Skepticism,” in Encyclopedia of Religion, ed. Lindsay Jones (Detroit: Macmillan, 2005), Iv: 
8420-22. 

Johann Jacob Brucker, Institutiones historiae philosophicae usui academicae juventutis, 111, 1, 
3, 1, 8 (Leipzig: Christoph Breitkopf, 1747), 542 (italics are mine). Cf. id., Historia critica phi- 
losophiae a mundi incunabulis ad nostram usque aetatem deducta, 1v, 1 (Leipzig: Christoph 
Breitkopf, 1743; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1975), 606-609. Cf, e.g., Lactantius, Epitome 
"Divinarum Institutionum" 35, 5: "Quoniam ... nulla est... humana sapientia, sequamur ergo 
divinam Deoque gratias agamus, qui eam nobis et revelavit et tradidit, ac nobis gratulemur, 
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However, scholarship has mainly addressed Christian Scepticism in the mod- 
ern era, i.e., from Erasmus, Raymond of Sebond, Montaigne, and Pascal, to 
Kierkegaard and Lev Shestov? The standard narrative says that Christians in 
Antiquity were by and large hostile to Scepticism and that it was not until the 
Early Modern period that Christian intellectuals began to combine it with fide- 
ism. Of course, as scholars have shown,* the modern variety of Scepticism was 
combined not only with fideism but also with irreligion, the other extreme. The 
few existing studies of the reception of Scepticism in the Latin Middle Ages® 


quod veritatem ac sapientiam caelesti beneficio tenemus, quam tot ingeniis, tot aetatibus 
requisitam philosophia numquam potuit invenire" (Eberhard Heck and Antonie Wlosok, 
ed., Lactantius. Epitome "Divinarum Institutionum" [Stuttgart-Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1994], 49, 
21—50, 5). 

3 See, e.g., Richard Henry Popkin, The History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Spinoza (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1979); Terence Penelhum, God and Scepticism (Dordrecht: 
Reidel, 1983); José R. Maia Neto, The Christianization of Pyrrhonism. Scepticism and Faith in 
Pascal, Kierkegaard and Shestov (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1995); Gianni Paganini, Skepsis. Le débat 
des Modernes sur le Scepticisme (Paris: Vrin, 2008); Walter Cavini, “Sulla prima diffusione in 
Occidente delle opere di Sesto Empirico,” Medioevo 3 (1977): 1-20. See also the adoption of 
Brucker's conception of the historical relation of Christianity to Scepticism in the concluding 
paragraph of the entry "Pyrrhonienne ou Sceptique philosophie" in the Encyclopédie: “[...] 
entre les sceptiques modernes, les uns ont cherché à décrier la philosophie pour donner de 
l'autorité ala révélation [. . .] entry written by Denis Diderot, in Denis Diderot and Jean le Rond 
d'Alembert, ed., Encyclopédie, ou dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts et des métiers, X111 
(Neuchatel: Samuel Fauche, 1765; repr. Stuttgart: Frommann Verlag, 1995), 608-14, at 613b. On 
Diderot's debtto Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae, see Paolo Casini, Diderot "philosophe" 
(Bari: Laterza, 1962), 253-61. The idea of the historical connection between Scepticism and 
fideism passed in the first half of the nineteenth century to G.W.F. Hegel, C.F. Kóppen, and 
K. Marx, who held that Scepticism (e.g., in the form of Kantianism), “by drastically restricting 
or even annihilating the circle of certain knowledge, leaves the field open to religion, in the 
sense that faith comes to fill in the gap of knowledge"; quotation from Panagiotis Kondylis, 
‘O Máp£ xai ý dpyata ‘Edda (Athens: Stigme, 1984), 22-23; see also id., Die Entstehung der 
Dialektik. Eine Analyse der geistigen Entwicklung von Hólderlin, Schelling und Hegel bis 1802 
(Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1979), 691f£; id., KàpA Mdpé Atapopa ër Oruoxpíceiag xal émixodpeac 
pirocopias. Aidaxtopixy diatpiBy. Eicaywyy, uecáppaa, Inouvyuatiouds (Athens: Gnose, 1983), 28; 
195-96. See Karl Marx, Hefte zur epikureischen, stoischen und skeptischen Philosophie, in Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels, Werke. Ergánzungsband: Schriften, Manuskripte, Briefe bis 1844. 
Erster Teil (East Berlin: Dietz, 1968), 11, 70. 

4 See, e.g., Gianni Paganini and José R. Maia Neto, introduction to Paganini and Maia Neto, ed., 
Renaissance Scepticisms (Dordrecht: Springer, 2009), 1-11, at 4-5; 10-1. 

5 See, e.g., Rethinking the History of Skepticism. The Missing Medieval Background, ed. Henrik 
Lagerlund (Leiden: Brill, 2010). 
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focus on philological issues such as the transmission of Sextus Empiricus's 
writings, or on the purely epistemological questions addressed by Scepticism, 
rather than on whether or how Scepticism was deemed compatible with 
Christian faith and fitted into Christian theology. It seems that the relations 
of Greek (and Latin) patristic literature with the ancient philosophical schools 
might profitably be studied in this respect, too.’ 

This paper stands as a case study of Christian Scepticism. It focuses on 
the Christian reception of the celebrated fr. B34 of Xenophanes (ca. 570/560— 
ca. 475 BC)? a fragment that is traditionally — and with justification — seen as the 
earliest extant philosophical pronouncement of some form of sceptical epis- 
temology or even epistemological pessimism. After some brief remarks on the 
fragment itself, I trace its reception in the non-Christian literature of Antiquity 
(Part 1). This narrative sheds light on the Christian reception that followed, 
since, as will become evident, its Christian reception both in Late Antiquity 
and in the Byzantine period (Part 11) was mainly shaped by its heathen recep- 
tion. True, one must be aware of the fact that the loss of all of Xenophanes’s 
writings, in combination with the loss of innumerable ancient Greek philo- 
sophical writings (some of which had presumably echoed Xenophanes's epis- 
temological ideas), renders any research into the Rezeptionsgeschichte such 
as this one e limine fragmentary. Still, the evidence available to us seems to 


6 Inthe moderns' reception of Xenophanes, it seems that the epistemological issues raised by 
the scepticism in B34, although of some interest, came second to the issue of the nature of 
deity (monism, monotheism, pantheism, etc.) and were annexed to it. See Jonathan I. Israel, 
Enlightenment Contested. Philosophy, Modernity, and the Emancipation of Man 1670-1752 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2006), 436-45. 

7 See, eg. the recent work, covering pagan authors as well, on the presence of Academic 
Scepticism in 2nd-century AD literature, by Beatrice Wyss, "Akademie, Akademiker und 
Skeptiker. Studien zur Rezeption der Akademie in der lateinischen und griechischen 
Literatur des zweiten Jahrhunderts nach Christus," PhD diss., University of Freiburg (CH), 
2005 (http://ethesis.unifr.ch/theses/downloads/php?file-WyssB.pdf, accessed September 
28, 2012). Some modern representatives of Christian Scepticism (e.g., Joseph Glanvill) did 
have some idea of the positive reception of ancient Scepticism by some Fathers of the 
Church; see, e.g., John A. Demetracopoulos, NixoAdov KafáciAa Kata ITóppovoc. IAavovucoe 
pidooxentixiguss xal dpiototedixoc dvtioxertixicuos orh Burer Stavdyoy toô 14° aidva (with 
an English Summary: Nicholas Cabasilas’ “Contra Pyrrhonem.” Introduction, Critical Edition, 
Modern Greek Translation, Philosophical Analysis, and Historical Context) (Athens: Parousia, 
1999), 255, n. 436. 

8 See, e.g., James H. Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon. Fragments (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1992), 3. Holger Thesleff, “On Dating Xenophanes,” Symbolae Osloenses 23, 3 
(1957): 3-22, has argued for placing Xenophanes a generation later, i.e., in ca. 540—440 BC. 
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indicate a certain direction, as I methodically demonstrate below and sum- 
marize in conclusion. 


2 Some Remarks on Xenophanes's B34 

For convenience’s sake, I quote here the fragment in its fullest available ver- 
sion, the one preserved in Sextus Empiricus's Adversus Mathematicos (VII, 49; 
110; VIII, 326).? I mark the words and phrases echoed in subsequent authors 
(who are discussed below), using numbers in brackets (for verbal similarities) 
and braces (for similarities quoad sensum): 


Kat tò èv odv cages [1] oŭ [2] vc [3] &vjp [4] Mev! [5] odde [6] «ic [3] črta 
elows [7] ql 229v [8] te xal cca Aéyw [9] mepi mavtwy fol, 


9 Hermann Diels and Walther Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Vol. 1 (Dublin: 
Weidmann, 51951), 137, 1-5; Hermann Mutschmann, Sexti Empirici opera. Vol. 11 Adversus 
Dogmaticos libros quinque (Adversus Mathematicos Vir-x1) continens (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1914), 12; 25; 178. Sextus also quotes the latter half of the last verse in his Outlines of 
Pyrrhonism 11, 18; ed. Jürgen Mau, Sexti Empirici opera, 1, Tluppwvetwv únotunrwcewy libros 
tres continens (Leipzig: Teubner, 1958), 68. A list of the ancient sources that preserve B34 
in some version or other is offered by Simon Karsten, Xenophanis Colophonii carminum 
reliquiae. De vita ejus et studiis (Brussels: Frank, 1830), 51-53; 199 (fragment numbered as 
"x1v"). See also Ernst Heitsch, Xenophanes. Die Fragmente (Munich: Artemis, 1983), 76. To 
this list, add Theodoret (discussed below, 345-346). Cf. Appendix. Proclus's testimonium 
(In Platonis "Timaeum" commentaria 11, in Ernst Diehl, Procli Diadochi In Platonis Timeum 
commentaria, 1 (Leipzig: Teubner, 1903), 254, 20-23): “... Tò xpithpiov 0guévo [...] SdEav, 
women 6 Aéywv: '8óxoc A emt náct vévux ta .. " seems to rely on Sextus Empiricus's Outlines 
of Pyrrhonism 11,18 or a closely similar source, for Proclus focuses on the issue of the 'cri- 
terion of truth' and quotes only the part of B34 that is quoted by Sextus in the context of 
his discussion of this specific issue. 

10 CL Homer, Ilias 11, 484-7 et alibi. On the Homeric provenance of Xenophanes's phrasing 
here, see Wilhelm Nestle, Vom Mythos zum Logos. Die Selbstentfaltung des griechischen 
Denkens von Homer bis auf die Sophistik und Sokrates (Stuttgart: Kröner, 71942; repr. Aalen: 
Scientia, 1966), 87-95; Bruno Snell, Die Entdeckung des Geistes. Studien zur Entstehung 
des europaischen Denkens bei den Griechen (Góttingen: Vanderhoeck and Ruprecht, 1975), 
127-38, especially 127-29; James H. Lesher, "Xenophanes' Scepticism,” Phronesis 23, 1 
(1978): 1-21 (repr. in Essays in Ancient Greek Philosophy, ed. John P. Anton and Anthony 
Preus, 11 [Albany: SUNY Press, 1983], 20-39, at 12-13); Edward Hussey, "The Beginnings of 
Epistemology: from Homer to Philolaus,' in Companions to Ancient Thought, ed. Stephen 
Everson, Vol. 1: Epistemology (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 11-38, at 1618; 
James H. Lesher, “The Humanizing of Knowledge in Presocratic Thought,” in Oxford 
Handbook of Presocratic Philosophy, ed. Patricia Curd and Daniel Graham (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2008), 458-84, at 459—64. 
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el yàp xai [11] Tà pota cóyot receAeguévov [12] seul! [9], 


ado [13] dum odx [7] olde [5]- 6xog [14] & ert nâo [15] térvxtar [16]. 


Here is a modified version of one of the most recent translations of the 


fragment: 


And of course the clear and certain truth no man has seen, 

nor will there be anyone who knows what I say concerning gods and 
about the entire world. 

For even if, in the best case among all men, one happened to speak just 
of what the case is, 

still he himself would not know [that he speaks the truth]; but opinion 
is allotted to all 1 


It is not my intention, of course, to discuss every scholarly disagreement on 


what Xenophanes really held on the problem of knowledge and how each word 


of these verses should be translated.!? The fewer the source-words available to 


11 


12 


13 


This is a full list of occurrences of teteAeopévov in Homer: Ilias 1, 212; 11, 237-238; 257— 
258; VIII, 286; 401; 454; IX, 307-311; XIV, 196; XVIII, 4; 426—427; XXIII, 410; 672; Odyssea 
II, 187; V, 89—90; XV, 536; XVI, 440; XVII, 163; 229; XVIII, 82; XIX, 309; 487; 547; XXI, 337. 
On the Homeric provenance of this Xenophanean word see, e.g., Lesher, Xenophanes of 
Colophon, 158, n. 5; “Xenophanes’ Scepticism,” 19-20, n. 30 (= Essays in Ancient, 38, n. 30); 
Heitsch, "Das Wissen,” 227-28. 

Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon, 39; id., “Early Interest in Knowledge,” in The Cambridge 
Companion to Early Greek Philosophy, ed. Anthony A. Long (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999), 225-49, at 229. I would be inclined to adopt David Sider's correc- 
tion of Lesher's translation (see the review in American Journal of Philology us, 3 [1994]: 
457-61, at 460). Further, I would be reluctant to share Lesher’s idea that the passage is 
closely connected with divination and that “teteAecyevov” must be rendered as “what 
has been brought to pass” (cf. Daniel W. Graham, The Texts of Early Greek Philosophy. 
The Complete Fragments and Selected Testimonies of the Major Presocratics, 1 [New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2010], 5; Alexander P.D. Mourelatos, “The Epistemological 
Section (29b-d) of the Proem in Timaeus’ Speech: M.F. Burnyeat on eikés mythos, and 
Comparison with Xenophanes B34 and B35,” in One Book. The Whole Universe: Plato's 
Timaeus Today, ed. Richard D. Mohr and Barbar M. Sattler [Las Vegas-Zurich-Athens: 
Parmenides, 2010], 225-47, at 246—47). 

See on them André Rivier, “Remarques sur les fragments 34 et 35 de Xénophane,” Revue 
de philologie, de littérature et d'histoire anciennes 30, 1 (1956): 37-61; Ernst Heitsch, “Das 
Wissen des Xenophanes,” Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 109, 1 (1966): 193-235, at 222— 
32; Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon, 161-69; Scott Lee Stearman, ‘The Epistemic Origins 
of Xenophanes’ Natural Theology’ (PhD Diss.; University of Oklahoma, 2002), 44-48; 
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us, the bigger the gaps we must fill in and, consequently, the more verbose our 
own interpretations.!4 Let me make only one remark, which will prove useful 
later on (infra, 275; 371): almost definitively, the phrase ¿nmì m&ot must not be 
translated as “over all things" or “on all issues,’ as it is often rendered, but 


54-86; Roberta loli, “Senofane B 34 e il conoscere," Giornale italiano di filologia 55 (2003): 
199-219; Gaetano Messina, Dalla fisica di Senofane all'Empedocle di Strasburgo. Studi di 
filosofia presocratica (Bari: Levante, 2007), 87—98. A sober account of the various versions 
is offered by Ernese Mogyoródi, “Xenophanes’ Epistemology and Parmenides’ Quest for 
Knowledge," in La costruzione del discorso filosofico nell'età dei Presocratici, ed. Maria 
Michela Sassi (Pisa: Edizioni della Normale, 2006), 123-60, at 128-34. 

14 Even v 1 has been translated in various ways; see, e.g., one of the strangest translations 
in Felix M. Cleve, The Giants of Pre-Socratic Philosophy. An Attempt to Reconstruct their 
Thoughts (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1965), 29-30: "This is quite certainly true..." As for the 
interpretation of the meaning of the fragment, it has even been argued that òóxoç has a 
more positive than negative epistemological connotation — e.g., by Fernanda Decleva- 
Caizzi, "Senofane e il problema della conoscenza,” Rivista di filologia e di istruzione clas- 
sica 102 (1974): 145-64 — and that there is not even the slightest bit of Scepticism in it at 
all; Shigeru Yonezawa, “Xenophanes: His Self-consciousness as a Wise Man and Fr. B34,” in 
Ionian Philosophy, ed. Konstantine I. Boudouris (Athens: Kardamitsa, 1989), 432-40. See 
also Eduard Zeller's intriguing yet misleading translation of the “Sdxog Ò’ et nâo tetTUKTOU” 
as “zu meinen ist allen beschieden" (Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung. Erster Theil. Allgemeine Einleitung. Vorsokratische Philosophie (Tübingen: 
Fues's, 71856), 393, n. 2; “to have an opinion is free to all"; A History of Greek Philosophy from 
the Earliest Period to the time of Socrates. With a General Introduction, tr. Sarah Frances 
Alleyne, 1 (London: Longmans, 1881), 575, n. 2; cf. Arthur Fairbanks, The First Philosophers 
of Greece (London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Trübner, 1898), 71), which wrongly implies that 
what Xenophanes says is that everyone holds rather firmly his own beliefs to be more or 
less true. 

15 See, e.g., Karsten, Xenophanis, 51; John Maxwell Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus, Being the 
Remains of All the Greek Elegiac and Iambic Poets from Callinus to Crates, Excepting the 
Choliambic Writers, with the Anacreontea, 1 (Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 
1931), 21; Carlo Corbato, "Studi senofanei,' Annali dell'Università di Trieste 22 (1952): 
179-244, at 221-22; Stelio Zeppi, Protagora e la filosofia del suo tempo (Florence: La 
Nuova Italia, 1961), 188-89; Rodolfo Mondolfo, Il pensiero antico. Storia della filosofia 
greco-romana (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1961), 72; William Keith Chambers Guthrie, 
A History of Greek Philosophy, 1, The Earlier Presocratics and the Pythagoreans (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1962), 395; Lesher, "Xenophanes' Scepticism,’ 1; 14 (but not 
in id., Xenophanes of Colophon, 39; 155; 159); Richard Bett, Sextus Empiricus. Against the 
Logicians (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 153; James Warren, Presocratics 
(Stocksfield: Acumen, 2007), 50; Heitsch, Xenophanes, 77; 183; cf. Charles H. Kahn, “Arius 
as a Doxographer,” in The Works of Arius Didymus, 1, On Stoic and Peripatetic Ethics, ed. 
William W. Fortenbaugh (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1983), 3-13, at 5; 
Christian Schäfer, "Los orígenes del pensamiento escéptico antiguo. El ‘pesimismo gnose- 
ológico' de los Presocráticos y su influencia en la filosofia antigua," Revista de filosofía 22 
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“to all (men)."6 A parallel that, to my knowledge, has so far passed unnoticed, 


clearly points in this direction. In the Posthomerica of Quintus Smyrnaeus 
(second half of the ard cent. aD)!” at VI, 433-434, we read: 


Oŭ [2] xt yàp dvàpec [4] Coopev pata civico 
mótpoc Ò’ ent mao tétuxtar [15/16]. 


We mortal men don’t live forever; 
death is fated for us all.!8 


The unambiguous translation of the second clause, which is almost identical 


with the final clause of B34, convinces me that zët must be masculine. Both 


Xenophanes and Quintus, in Homeric fashion, lament every man’s lack of the 


desirable yet inaccessible divine advantages, i.e., (certain and full) knowledge!? 


and immortality. Even if we cannot claim with certainty that Quintus is directly 


16 


17 


18 


19 


(1999): 95-129, at 104; 108. See also the entry "Xenophanes" in Pierre Bayle's Dictionnaire 
historique et critique, 1v (fifth edition; Amsterdam: P. Brunel, 1740; repr. Geneva: Slatkine, 
1995), 515-25, at 523b: “‘[...] sur toutes les choses’”); Antonio Conti, Illustrazione del 
"Parmenide" di Platone. Con una dissertazione preliminare (Venice: Giambatista Pasquali, 
1743), 24: “‘... E v'è opinion in tutte queste cose’ ". 

See, e.g., John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (London: Black, *1930), 121; Leonardo Taran, 
“El concepto de lo divino en Jenófanes," Philosophia. Revista del Instituto de Filosofia 22 
(1959): 10-25, at 18; Mario Untersteiner, Senofane. Testimonianze e frammenti (Florence: La 
Nuova Italia, 1955), CCXXV, n. 36; id., “Il problema del conoscere in Senofane,’ Sophia 23, 1 
(1955): 26-37, at 32, note 38; Aryeh Finkelberg, "Studies in Xenophanes,” Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology 93 (1990): 103-67, at 132, n. 74, giving further bibliography; see even 
Brucker, Historia critica, 1, 1154, 8:  '. . . in omnibus adest tantum opinio. " 

See Alan James, Quintus of Smyrna. The Trojan Epic. Posthomerica (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2004) xx-xxi; Manuel Baumbach and Silvio Bar, “An 
Introduction to Quintus Smyrnaeus’ Posthomerica;' in Quintus Smyrnaeus: Transforming 
Homer in Second Sophistic Epic, ed. Baumbach and Bar (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2007), 1-26, 
at 6; Silvio Bar, Quintus Smyrnaeus. “Posthomerica,” 1, Die Wiedergeburt des Epos aus 
dem Geiste der Amazonomachie. Mit einem Kommentar zu den Versen 1-219 (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 2009), 23. 

Francis Vian, Quintus de Smyrne. La suite d'Homère, 11, Livres v-Ix (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1966), 84; tr. James, Quintus of Smyrna, 109. See also Arthur S. Way, Quintus Smyrnaeus. 
The Fall of Troy (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1913; 51984), 285: “[...] each 
man's fate [...]”. C£. Homer's Ilias 111, 101-102: "uc 0 ommotépw Sdvatoc xai polpa tétuxtat 
te8vaity” / “And for whichsoever of us twain death and fate are appointed, let him lie dead"; 
tr. Augustus Taber Murray, Homer. The Iliad, 1 (Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 
1924; 1988), 125. 

See, e.g., Shirley M. Darcus, “The Phren of the Noos in Xenophanes’ God,” Symbolae 
Osloenses 53 (1978): 25-39, at 32-33. 
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imitating Xenophanes in this instance, the coincidence of phrasing resolves 
the problem of how to translate rác. 

Moreover, the phrase was construed in just this way in the two ancient dox- 
ographical sources that happen to be clear as to the meaning of the ¿nì rác. 
This is the version of the fragment offered by Epiphanius of Salamis (ca. 315- 
403): Elvat dé cà MeVTE, WE Epy (sc. Xenophanes), ovdév d2uj0éc [. . .], Sdxnorg Sé èri 
"më TETUKTOL, Vera TOV dpavewv.2° Indeed, if ¿mì xáct denoted the issues on 
which man tries to find out the truth, our source should not read tôv agavewv, 
but tots dpaveot. But, in fact, àv &pavewv is a genitivus objectivus adjunct to 
ddxyats (“Opinion is allotted to all, especially on the non-evident things")?! 
Further, Arius Didymus, whose version of B34 is discussed below (283-286), 
contrasts "opd Deotc öv with &vôpwnrwov xpfjua as well as Ged¢ with exit nâo, 
which means that he construed nâo: as referring to the human beings.?? 

Since this is the correct translation of eri nâo, then mévtec (“all”) must be 
seen as a strong repetition of ot me àvy)p and o08£ cic of v. 1. In this way, the 
defective status of human knowledge is presented as inherent to the human 
condition, and the implicit contrast between this mean knowledge and perfect 
divine knowledge?’ is sharpened. On the other hand, reading ¿nì xáct as I sug- 
gest means that Xenophanes's scepticism (despite the radicalisation effected 
by ént nâo as far as its roots are concerned) presents itself as more consis- 
tent in scope. For it is not mévta that lie beyond human knowledge (this would 
amount to an absurd epistemological nihilism, which is not compatible with 
Xenophanes's philosophy in general)?^ but only issues that are hard to resolve, 
namely, the questions due) Gedv and nepi t&vtov (v. 2), matters that lie beyond 
ordinary evidence and reach (cf. the Wev in v. 1).25 


20 Epiphanius of Salamis, Adversus haereses, “De fide" in Karl Holl, ed., Epiphanius, 111 (GCs 
37; Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs'sche, 1933), 505, 25-27. Cf. Stelio Zeppi, “Il pensiero di Senofane,” 
in id., Studi sulla filosofia presocratica (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1962), 1-23, at 3, n. 2. 


Je & 


21 True, in Epiphanius's “elvat Së cà návta, wç Ey, oddév dANVEc; 


nu, 


Tà návta” obviously means 
“with regard to everything.” Still, these words paraphrase not v. 4, but vv. 1-2 (“tò cages 
[...] mept mevtwv”). 

22 This is not the case with Epiphanius's reproduction of Metrodorus's assimilation of B34 
(see infra, 274); yet, this has to do with how Metrodorus, not Epiphanius, reproduced and/ 
or interpreted B34. 

23 See Xenophanes's doctrine that the divine mind is not like man's (B23-25; Diels and 
Kranz, Die Fragmente, 1, 135, 3-9). 

24 See, e.g., Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon, 161. 

25 If I am right about the translation of Za) tácu then Stearman's optimistic or, at least, 
non-pessimistic reading of the entire B34 (“The Epistemic Origins,’ 44—46; 68) is not 
sustainable. Stearman translates the "óxoc iri nâo vévux ta" as "opinion is given to all" (or 
"opinion is granted to all") and renders the contrast “ev...” in the fragment as “on the 
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3 Method: Criteria of Inclusion and Exclusion 

From the numerous passages found in extant Greek and Latin literature of 
Antiquity and Greek literature of the Middle Ages that present, at least prima 
facie, some affinity to B34, I select those that have one or more of the following 
features: 


(i) they are quotations or adaptations in the traditional sense of the term, 
i.e., they offer a version of B34 verbally very close to parts of the fullest 
extant version (in Sextus Empiricus: see supra, 246—247), whether or not 
explicit mention of Xenophanes's name occurs (Cases 1.2; 1.3; 1.5; 1.6, 
p. 263; 1.7; 1.11; 1.12; 1.15, p. 294; 11.3; II.2; II.5, p. 327; 11.6; 11.7; 11.8; 111.1, 
P- 359; 111.2; III.45 11.5.1; 11.5.2); 

(ii) they explicitly argue for the imperfect, limited or deplorable character 
of the human knowledge in an ‘internalist’ way, i.e., from the fact that, 
even if one has objectively conceived of the truth, one is nevertheless 
unable to know that this is the case, thereby lacking tò gagéç (Cases 1.2; 
1.6, p. 262; 1.13; 1.14, pp. 294—296; 11.1; 11.2; 11,4; 11.8; I11.1, p. 359; 111.5); 

(iii) they contrast ‘clear knowledge’ (asa privilege of the divine) with ‘opinion’ 
(taken either in an externalist way, i.e., as meaning ‘partial truth’ or truth 
mixed with falsehood, or in an internalist way, i.e., as meaning ‘uncertain 
knowledge") as the best man can achieve in this life, normally using in 
this setting the lexeme coqéc (Cases 1.1; 1.4; 1.6, pp. 264, 269 and 270, n. 87 
1.7; 1.8; 1.9; 1.10; 1.11; 1.12; 1.13; 1.14; 11.3; 11,45 11.5, p. 325; 11.8; 111.2; I11.3; 111.45 
I1I.5.1; I1I.5.2).26 


Previous scholars used these criteria, if sometimes only implicitly, in research- 
ing the Nachleben of B34. Of course, sometimes Xenophanes's name itself 
is mentioned and connected with a dictum that is obviously identical with 
B34 or can be plausibly be traced back to it (see below cases 1, 8; I, 9; 111, 1). 
Besides, some passages meet more than one standard (1.2; 1.7; 1.11; 113; 1.14; 


one hand...on the other hand.” The point is that, although clear knowledge lies beyond 
human reach, opinion is nevertheless something everbody can reach. Yet, ¿ni cum dativo 
cannot serve syntactically as an objectum: see, e.g., Raphael Kühner and Bernhard Gerth, 
Ausführliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, Part 11, Satzlehre, 1 (Hannover: Hahn, 
31898; repr. Darmstadt: wBG, 1963), § 438, 2, 2. Further, the kind of antithesis Stearman 
refers to (i.e., the mild antithesis between two opposite yet compatible things, with an 
emphasis on the fact that the latter clause of the antithesis is possible for all the reality of 
the former) cannot be expressed by pev...d€, but by... öuwç or . . . dW duwe et al.; see, e.g., 
Kühner and Gerth, $8 527; 534. 

26 To give some negative instances, see on Euripides and Lucian infra, 255, n. 37; 258, 
n. 43. 
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11.3; 11.25 11.53 11.6; 11.7; 111.1; 11.5.1; 11.5.2), whereas some meet all of them (11.8; 
111.2; 111.4). Needless to say, each case has its peculiarities, which are discussed 


in turn. 
Part 1: The Reception of Xenophanes's B34 in pre-Christian and 
non-Christian Ancient Literature 

1 Alcmaeon of Croton 


According to an old suggestion by Karl Reinhardt,2” which has been widely 
accepted by scholars,2® Xenophanes's B34 is the direct basis of fr. B1, ll. 3—5, of 
the lost On Nature 1 by Alcmaeon of Croton (second half of the 6th—first half 
of the 5th century Bc):2? 


27 Karl Reinhardt, Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie (Bonn: 
Friedrich Cohen, 1916), 118, n. 1. Cf. Hermann Frankel, “Xenophanesstudien,”’ Hermes 60 
(1925): 174-92; partial translation by Matthew R. Cosgrove and Alexander P.D. Mourelatos: 
H. Frankel, “Xenophanes’ Empiricism and His Critique of Knowledge,” in The Presocratics. 
A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. Alexander P.D. Mourelatos (New York: Anchor 
Doubleday, 1974), 118-31, at 190, n. 7. 

28 See, inter alios, Hermann Frankel, Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums. Eine 
Geschichte der griechischen Epik, Lyrik und Prosa bis zum Mitte des fünften Jahrhunderts 
(Munich: Beck, 1951), 387-88 (- Early Greek Poetry and Philosophy. A History of Greek 
Epic, Lyric, and Prose to the Middle of the Fifth Century, tr. Moses Hadas and James Willis 
[Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975], 340); Geoffrey S. Kirk, John E. Raven and Malcolm 
Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers. Second Edition (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983), 179; John A. Palmer, Platos Reception of Parmenides (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1999), 25, n. 16. 

29 On dating see the Forschungsbericht offered in the quite recent entry by Carl Huffman 
(par. 1.3) in Edward N. Zalta, ed., The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Summer 2013 
Edition), URL http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/sum20o13/entries/alemaeon (accessed 
August, 29, 2013). Laura Gemmelli Marciano suggests a different translation, which, if 
correct, turns Alcmaeon's lines from a general declaration of the limits of human knowl- 
edge to a declaration regarding "the interior of the body and invisible maladies" which 
"addresses medical students" (Huffman, par. 2.1): "Concerning things that are not percep- 
tible concerning mortals the gods have clarity, but in so far as it is possible for human 
beings to judge...” (“Lire du début,” Philosophie antique 17 [2007]: 7-37, at 19-22; tr. from 
Gemmelli Marciano's French translation by Huffman). This translation is in principle syn- 
tactically possible yet renders the original text stylistically awkward — at least, not less 
awkward than the traditional translation. To get the meaning suggested by Gemmelli 
Marciano, the text should read: ‘Tlept «àv &pavéwv vàv Ovytev.... It is almost certain that 
the fragment suffers from corruption. 
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“lepi 1v apavéwy {1 e contrario), nepi vàv 8vytHv capyverav [1] Lev Oeo 
Éyovtt, wç 86 avdparois [4] vexpatpenOot" xod tà éEfjc. 


Of things invisible, as of mortal things, only the gods have certain knowl- 
edge; but to us, as men, only inference from evidence is possible 20 


Although the verbal coincidence is not strong, Reinhardt's suggestion is not 
improbable. This reading — or simply the use — of Xenophanes's verses accords 
with the traditional mythical and religious contrast between human ignorance 
and divine knowledge. As will be seen (below, 281—298; 306—351), such a read- 
ing would recur in the Late Classical as well as in the Greco-Roman period, 
and would find favour among Christians, who were fond of stressing the supe- 
riority of their unique God in terms, inter alia, of His perfect knowledge. Still, 
the tenor of Alcmaeon's fragment is not pessimistic throughout. As has been 
plausibly argued, Alcmaeon's lines say that “the gods have knowledge about 
matters that are removed from human observation, yet mortals have the capac- 
ity to learn at least some things on their own by ‘inferring from signs. "3! 

To judge from the version of B34 preserved by Epiphanius of Salamis (see 
supra, 250), it seems that these lines by Alcmaeon had in some way been con- 
nected with B34 in the doxographical tradition in the Antiquity; indeed, this 
version reads: Adxnats dé ei m&ot TETUXTAL, pAMOTA THY dpavéov (cf. Alemaeon's 
Tepi t&v dpovéwv...). 


2 Protagoras 
It is not unlikely? that the exordium of the lost treatise On Gods by Protagoras 
(born ca. 490 BC) partly echoes Xenophanes's B34: 


30 Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 1, 214, 25-27 ( = Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosopho- 
rum VIII, 83 in Miroslav Marcovich, ed., Diogenis Laertii Vitae philosophorum, 1, Libri 1-X 
[Stuttgart: de Gruyter, 1999], 623, 3-5); tr. Robert Drew Hicks, Diogenes Laertius. Lives of 
Eminent Philosophers, 11 (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1925; 11995), 397. 

31 Lesher, "The Humanizing,” 469—70. See also id., Xenophanes of Colophon, 168; Herbert 
Granger, “Poetry and Prose: Xenophanes of Colophon," Transactions of the American 
Philological Association 137 (2007): 403—433, at 423. 

32 See, inter alios, Zeppi, Protagora, 188; id., "Senofane antiionico e presofista,’ in Zeppi, 
Studi, 42; George Kerferd, The Sophistic Movement (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1981), 163-4; Carl Joachim Classen, “Protagoras’ Aletheia” in The Criterion of Truth. Essays 
Written in Honour of G. Kerferd together with a Text and Translation (with Annotations) 
of Ptolemy's "On the Kriterion and Hegemonikon," ed. Pamela Huby and George Neal 
(Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1988), 13-38, at 31, n. 29. 
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Tlept u£v 92v [8] o0x exw ciðévar [7], o00' we eiclv o00' we odx elotv, oO Groot 
tives ëm, TOMA yao ta xwAvovta Eldevar [7], Ý T ddnAdtHS (1 e contrario] 
xot Boayds adv ó Bloc tod dv9pomov {4}. 


Concerning the gods I am unable to discover whether they exist or not, or 
what they are like in form; for there are many hindrances to knowledge, 
the obscurity of the subject and the brevity of human life.33 


Protagoras’s agnosticism is not identical with Xenophanes's scepticism. 
Nonetheless, some common ground for what they say does exist. Referring to 
the problem of divine existence and nature, both Presocratics not only deny 
man the possibility of a clear perception of the truth about it, but also deem 
this impossibility to be insurmountable (0088 .. . gota ciðwç” ("ona £yto eidevart). 
Further, Protagoras, like Xenophanes (tò caq&c; (Sev), accounts for this impos- 
sibility by appealing to the lack of evidence (&dyAdty¢ vs. iðéa) about the gods’ 
existence and nature. Xenophanes's characteristic argument — that even he 
who has found the truth is nevertheless ignorant of the very fact that he has 
found it (vv. 3-4) — does not occur in Protagoras, yet it is not incompatible with 
Protagoras's argument from the non-evident character of the subject matter 
and the brevity of the human life. Even more, it seems that something con- 
nects the two arguments. Both Xenophanes (tic &výp; adtd¢) and Protagoras 
(oùòx Éyc), although they declare universal ignorance of the truth about divine 
matters, focus on what an individual?^ is able or unable to know. Protagoras 
does not deny that someone might have gotten the truth on this issue; rather, 
he says that, besides the objective difficulty inherent in the task of getting truth, 
no one has sufficient time to clear it up and make sure that the research was 
successful. In sum, Protagoras stated the limited nature of each individual's 
knowledge of the divine, whereas Xenophanes had stated the uncertainty and 


33 Protagoras, B4 (ed. H. Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 11 [Berlin: 
Weidmann, 51952; repr. Dublin: Weidmann, 1966], 265, 7-9); tr. William Keith Chambers 
Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, 111, The Fifth-Century Enlightenment (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969), 234. 

34 On Xenophanes see Lesher, Xenophanes, 229; John Philippousis, “The Gnoseological 
and Metaphysical Particularity of Xenophanes” in Boudouris, Ionian Philosophy, 327-36, 
at 330. 
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limitedness of all persons’ views of the divine (including his own*).36 That 
these two statements are interchangeable is quite possible. 

Furthermore, Protagoras presumably knew both Xenophanes's celebrated 
B34 and the fact that B34 was by then quite familiar in philosophical circles. 
Thus, it would be rather absurd to assume that it was only by coincidence that 
Protagoras opened his work on gods with a clause that would no doubt make 
its readers recall Xenophanes. Rather, it is much more plausible to think that 
he purposefully echoed B34, which means that he believed Xenophanes's view 
of the limits of the human knowledge of the divine had something in common 
with his own agnosticism.?? 


35 See Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon, 166-67 (that Xenophanes's B34 implicitly excludes 
its own author is — rather unconvincingly — argued in Jürgen Wiesner, “Wissen und 
Skepsis bei Xenophanes,” Hermes 125, 1 (1997): 17-33, at 24); Daniel Babut, "Sur la 'théolo- 
gie’ de Xénophane,” Revue Philosophique 164 (1974): 401-40 (= id., Parerga. Choix d'articles 
de Daniel Babut (1974-1994) [Lyon 1994], 47-86, at 438). Varro (see infra, 281-282) testifies 
to the interpretation that Xenophanes did not exempt himself from the limitedness of the 
human cognitive powers. 

36 This proposal seems to bridge the gap between Xenophanes and Protagoras posed by 
Guthrie (A History, 234; id., The Sophists [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971], 
234) on the basis of Protagoras's ‘man the measure’ principle. Xenophanes, we are told, 
relativizes the knowledge of all people, whereas Protagoras makes a suspending judg- 
ment only for his own part. Yet, Protagoras's account of his ignorance of the truth on 
the divine holds in all cases; for, objective obscurity and the hard fact of the brevity of 
life holds equally for all people. As will be seen later (see infra, 372), Gregory Palamas 
probably thought that Xenophanes's Scepticism and Protagoras's agnosticism virtually 
coincided. 

37 Another author of Sophistic spirit, Euripides (ca. 480—406 BC), has been seen as reflecting 
some of Xenophanes's ideas. Helena, vv. 148-50 has been paralleled with B34; see, e.g., 
Franziska Egli, Euripides im Kontext zeitgenössischer intellektueller Strömungen. Analyse 
der Funktion philosophischen Themen in den Tragódien und Fragmenten (Munich: K.G. 
Saur, 2003), 77-78; 133-34, with a parallelism to Protagoras's B4 as well. These verses pre- 
sumably express Euripides's conviction that man is not able to discover the full truth: “Ovd’ 
exw ti Tò cages [1] St mot’ £v Bootois (4; 15) TO x&v Gedy Éroc dAaSéc {1} ebpov”. Similar to this 
is fr. 391 from Euripides's lost Thyestes, preserved in Theophilus of Antioch’s Ad Autolycum 
11, 8, 6: "Düx gotw ovdév ywols avSpdmorc (4; 15} Sev- omouëdfouen 8& TOW dr’ EATTISwv, Udo 
móvouc ËXOVTEG, ovdev elüórec [7] cages [1]" (in Augustus Nauck, ed., Tragicorum Graecorum 

fragmenta. Editio secunda [Leipzig: Teubner, 1889; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1964], 480; cf. 
Miroslav Marcovich, Tatiani Oratio ad Graecos. Theophili Antiocheni Ad Autolycum [PTs 
43/44; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995], 51; Nicole Zeegers-Vander Vorst, "Les citations poétiques 
chez Théophile d'Antioque. Contrastes entre la culture classique de Théophile et celle des 
apologistes grecs du second siècle,” Studia Patristica 10 [1970]: 168—74, at 170, n. 2; see also 
Orion [sth century AD], Anthologion 5, 7, in Friedrich Schneidewin, Coniectanea critica 
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3 Aristophanes 
In 424/3 BC, the Clouds, one of the most famous comedies by Aristophanes 
(ca. 445-ca. 386 BC), was performed in Athens. Later, between 420 and 417 BC, 


[Góttingen: Libraria Dieterichiana, 1839], 47, 18-20). Still, this “ovdev ciðóteç capes” can be 
satisfactorily explained in the context of the Homeric tradition (see supra, n. 10; see also 
loli, "Senofane B 34,” 209; 213; Karl Deichgraber, “Xenophanes nepi qiceoc," Rheinisches 
Museum fiir Philologie, 87 [1938]:1—31, at 22-25), in which man cannot predict the future and 
thereby is unable to govern his own life, always standing in need of some help from gods. 
Besides, as is obvious, these verses do not exhibit any interest in gnoseological matters. 
Euripides seems to reproduce Theognis's Elegiae 1, ll. 159-60 and 585-86: “Mynote, Küpv, 
dorop oan oc péya: olde yàp ovdels deiere 6 evt äu en åvðpi teet. TTácotv torxtvduvoc én’ 
Zoymaow, oddé e ofdev mht oyyoew peMet nphyuatoç &pyouevov” (Douglas Young post Ernst 
Diehl, ed., Theognis. Ps.-Pythagoras. Ps.-Phocylides. Chares. Anonymi Aulodia. Fragmentum 
teliambicum [Leipzig: Teubner, 1971], 1; 37). In general, many of Euripides’s tragedies, 
such as the extant Hercules (ll. 1341-46) and the lost Autolycus (fr. 282), are also in tune 
with Xenophanes's views on the divine as well as on various other issues: see Athenaeus, 
Deipnosophistae X, 5-6, in Georg Kaibel, Athenaei Naucratitae Deipnosophistarum libri xv, 
11 (Leipzig: Teubner, 1887; repr. Stuttgart: Teubner, 1985), 400-401; Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Euripides. Herakles. Text und Commentar (Berlin: Weidmann, 1889), 278; 
Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 1, 139 (C1; C2); Godfrey W. Bond, Euripides. Heracles. With 
Introduction and Commentary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988), 400. Still, what is absent 
in Euripides — and this lack means that he just traditionally stresses human ignorance in 
contrast to divine knowledge — is Xenophanes's justification of the limits of the human 
knowledge (impossibility of attaining certainty even when truth is found; difficulties in 
reaching things remote). Even more, in fr. 391, in spite of the fact that elsewhere (Supplices 
201—215) it seems that the content of B18 is implicitly reproduced (see Frankel, Dichtung, 
380), it is said that men can achieve nothing without gods, which directly goes against 
Xenophanes's B18 (Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon, 26). So, I would be reluctant to see 
in any of the above Euripidean passages some real echo of B34. It would be tempting 
to accept Lesher's suggestion (Xenophanes of Colophon, 157) that B34 was deliberately 
echoed by Aristotle in his negative account of Xenophanes's theory of the unity of 
being, an account that put Xenophanes at the top of the list of those who had claimed 
the universe (“nepi tod mavtdc”; cf. B34, v. 2: “rept návtwv”) is a single entity; see Aristotle, 
Metaphysics 1, 5, 10-12, 986b10—11; 21-23, elaborating on Plato's Sophist 242D: ". . . voc óvvoc 
TOV rt&vvovy xadovpévwy . . " (John A. Palmer, “Xenophanes Ouranian God in the Fourth 
Century,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 16 [1998]: 1-34, at 1-2) aphoristically says 
that “Eevopdvyg [...] o00&v dtecapyvicev...” (cf. B34, v. 1: “to [...] capes od [...] o08£.. ."). 
True, Aristotles words mean that Xenophanes “gave no clear statement” (tr. William 
David Ross, The Works of Aristotle Translated into English. Vol. v111: Metaphysica, 2nd edi- 
tion [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1928]) on what unity meant for him; still, this is not 
far from saying that Xenophanes did not achieve a clear conception of the universe and 
its unity. If we assume that B34 was well known in the 4th-century philosophical circles, 
then Aristotle's selection of the above words might have sounded ironic to his readers. 
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it took the form in which it has come down to us 29 Some of the opening 
words of a celebrated part of this comedy — the episode of the uneducated 
Strepsiades's initiation into Socrates's school (ll. 217—501) — mock Socrates. The 
teacher is bitterly caricatured as a mixture of the pre-Socratic naturalists, who 
had audaciously set out to demystify the universe by revealing its secrets with- 
out having recourse to myth, and the Sophists, who arrogantly claimed that 
their knowledge was by far superior to that of average men. In the dialogue 
between Socrates and Strepsiades, Aristophanes puts these words in the phi- 
losopher's mouth: 


BovAkt ta Geta [8] noypart eidévat [7] capac [1] &rc [9] Zoch óp0óc; 


Would you like to know the clear truth about matters divine, what they 
really are?39 


The striking verbal similarities between this and B34^? render it highly prob- 
able that they represent Aristophanes's deliberate use of Xenophanes's lines. 
Given that Aristophanes, of all his contemporary fellow playwrights, was prob- 
ably the best versed in and most focused on philosophical figures and ideas,*! 
this usage does not come as a surprise. Because Xenophanes had used dac- 
tylic hexameter, whereas Aristophanes used iambic trimeter, B34 could not be 
reproduced verbatim. Still, it seems that Aristophanes took some pains to pre- 
serve as much as possible from the first two lines of B34; he reproduced even 
Xenophanes's &cca (in the Attic form of the word, of course, i.e. étt«), which 
was not essential for the content of his lines. 

What was Aristophanes's intention? Presumably, he intended to underscore 
Socrates's arrogance. Socrates advertises his alleged wisdom to his would-be 
student in a way that flagrantly scorns Xenophanes's sober warning against 


38 See Kenneth J. Dover, Aristophanes. The Clouds (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968), 
Ixxx—-xcviii. 

39 Aristophanes, Clouds 250-1 (Dover, Aristophanes, 19). Cf. Aristophane, 1, Les Acharniens — 
Les Cavaliers — Les Nuées, ed. Victor Coulon; tr. Hilaire Van Daele (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1923; 1980), 174; tr. Jeffrey Henderson, Aristophanes. Clouds — Wasps — Peace (Cambridge 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1998), 41 (slightly modified). 

40 James H. Lesher, *Plato's View of Xenophanes” (a lecture available at: http://philosophy 
-unc.edu/people/faculty/james-lesher; accessed at October 3, 2012), where this parallel 
is noted. 

41 See Chris Carey, “Old Comedy and the Sophists,” in Rivals of Aristophanes. Studies in 
Athenian Old Comedy, ed. David Harvey and John Wilkins (London: Duckworth, 2000), 
419-36, at 429-31. 
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the limits of human reasoning; Aristophanes expresses the philosopher’s 
self-assertion by reproducing the ipsissima verba of Xenophanes's modesty, but 
with a simple omission of Xenophanes's où (vv. 1; 4). Still more cutting, Socrates 
lacks even the naive sense of self-limitedness that Strepsiades expresses in 
his reply: Ny At), eizep ¿oti ye (“I certainly would, if it is actually possible [for 
a human being to know these things]|").*? Apparently, Aristophanes assumed 
that some of the spectators or readers of his play would recognize his allusion 
to Xenophanes's verses. He also stressed the extreme self-confidence of the per- 
sona of Socrates theatrically, by having him lifted up in the air as he expressly 
condemns those who, as mere “creatures of a day,” live on the ground.*% 
Aristophanes also seems to reflect Protagoras’s echo of Xenophanes’s B34 
(see supra, 253-255) along with B34 itself in the discussion between Socrates 
and Strepsiades about the nature of the Socratic deities, ie. the Clouds. 
Socrates asks his disciple: [ofa yap tives cio; (“What do they look like?”), 
which is very close to the way Protagoras had put the second of the two major 
theological issues (i.e. whether gods exist and what their ‘form’ or nature is): 
IIepl [...] 9e@v... dmofol tives iðéav. The inept disciple replies: Odx of8a capas 
(‘I don't know exactly'),^^ which sounds as though it might be an echo both of 


42 Aristophanes, Clouds 251 (Dover, Aristophanes, 19); tr. Henderson, Aristophanes. Clouds, 
41. Cf. Dover’s comment ad loc. (Aristophanes, 130). 

43 Aristophanes, Clouds 226—228 (Dover, Aristophanes, 18). Aristophanes’s pejorative use of 
‘xapat’ for denoting the place of the human beings, in contrast to the divine beings, whose 
place is (like Socrates’s place) the heavens, goes back to Homer (Ilias v, 441-442; cf. the 
Pseudo-Homeric hymn In Vestam, l. 2, in Thomas W. Allen, William R. Halliday, Edward E. 
Sikes, The Homeric Hymns [Oxford: Clarendon Press, ?1936], 85, and Hesiod's Theogonia 
272, in Hesiodi Theogonia — Opera et Dies — Scutum. Edidit E Solmsen. Fragmenta Selecta. 
Ediderunt R. Merkelbach and M.L. West [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970], 16). This contrast 
(“ert yñs BeBvyxóvec" and “apai &gyóuevor" vs. "Gortep ix TAV doTEPWY xatanecóvteç”) is used 
by Lucian in an argument that loosely reflects the argument of Xenophanes's B34. In a 
writing whose very title looks like a nod to Aristophanes's Nubes, i.e., the Icaromenippus 
(Ixapomévinnos f) ónepvépeAoc), Lucian castigates the natural philosophers for being not only 
so daring as to try to discover what is practically impossible for any human being to dis- 
cover (Icaromenippus 6, in Matthew Donald Macleod, Luciani opera, 1 [Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1972], 293, 5-18) but also for being so arrogant as to contend that what they say 
about these obscure matters (“nepi t&v ottwo &ðhAwv Aéyovteç”) is not just an opinion 
("eixátovcec") but the very truth, which leaves no room for any other idea to be held as 
true (op. cit. 7, in Macleod, op. cit., 293, 19-26). This position seems to echo Xenophanes's 
two-fold critique of human theories about high natural issues, i.e., Xenophanes points out 
both the difficulty of the subject matter itself and the uncertainty inherent in any theory. 
Still, there is no verbal similarity to suggest that Lucian drew on or even hinted at B34. 

44 Aristophanes, Clouds 342—43 (Dover, Aristophanes, 24-25; tr. Henderson, Aristophanes, 55). 
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Protagoras's oùx yw eldévat (see supra, 254) and of Xenophanes's tò [...] eagéc 
ov me vhp dev obdE ctc Soco ciðwç api 929v (see supra, 246). This echo pre- 
sumably implies that Aristophanes intended to depict Socrates holding a dull, 
optimistic view of his own capacity to know the world by neglecting some well- 
known warnings on the limits of human nature. Besides, Socrates addresses 
his disciple by calling him &qrjuepoc (‘a temporary being’),*° intimating that he 
himself is superior to ordinary men*® in being free from the restrictions posed 
by "the brevity of human life" pointed out by Protagoras (see supra, 254). 


4 Pseudo-Hippocrates 

Another echo of B34 occurs in the opening chapter of Pseudo-Hippocrates's 
De prisca medicina (dating from late 5th or early 4th century BC).^? Since this 
is probably the earliest relativisation of truth-value in propositions from the 
natural sciences and arts — a relativisation which, as we will see (358—361; 383- 
395), was promptly reproduced by some Byzantine thinkers — I quote Pseudo- 
Hippocrates's lines in full: 


'Oxécot énexelpyouv repi [10] tvcpocí]s Aéyetv [9] [. . .], £v rootor pèv xot ofc 
Aéyovct [9] xatapevess cioiv duaptavovtes [12 and 16 e contrario]. |.. .] 'Gorep 
xal x&v AAA TEeXVEWY TATEWYV ol 8v] uou pol ToMov AMNHAWV Stapepovat KATA 
yeTpa xal xatà yvwuny, oŬtw dy xai éri De, Ard on HElouv Eywye xevfc 


45 Aristophanes, Clouds 223 (Dover, Aristophanes, 18). To the parallels with earlier occur- 
rences of this word noticed by Dover (Aristophanes, 125-26), one can add Empedocles's 
B131 (l. 1: 'égyjueptov evexev tvog; in Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente. 1, 364, 17), which is 
an invocation to Muse to enable the author to produce a correct statement 'about gods' 
(‘quoi Geav’; Empedocles, Dan, l. 4, in Diels and Kranz, 365, 3). The coincidence of this 
phrase with Xenophanes's B34, |. 2 has been noticed by Giovanni Cerri, "Poemi greci 
arcaici sulla natura e rituali misterici: Senofane, Parmenide, Empedocle,” Mediterraneo 
antico 3, 2 (2000): 603-19, at 604. As far as I was able to check, this coincidence is unique 
in ancient Greek literature. 

46 Evidence that Socrates was thought to possess extraordinary qualities occurs both in 
Aristophanes's Clouds and in some of Plato's writings: see Angus M. Bowie, Aristophanes: 
Myth, Ritual and Comedy (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 112-24. 

47 Frankel, “Xenophanesstudien,” 191; cf Hermann Frankel, Wege und Formen 
Frühgriechischen Denkens, ed. Franz Tietze (Munich: Beck, ?1960), 338-49. Frankel, 
"Xenophanesstudien," 191, n. 1, acknowledges that this parallel was pointed out to him 
by Max Pohlenz. Cf. Jonathan Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers. Vol. 1 (New York: 
Routledge, 1979; 71982), 139-40; Palmer, Plato’s Reception, 25; Jacques Jouanna, Hippocrate, 
I1, 1, De l'ancienne médicine (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1990), 158-59, n. 6. On dating, see 
ibid., 85. 
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adtenv omoOéctoc Secba, Warten TK dpavéa te xal dmopedpeva- repi [10] àv 
àváyxn, Hv tig Ercryetpoty Agyerv [9], bnoOécet ypéecOot, olov repi THY METEWPWY 
jj vàv úno yĝv {10} & et cic [3] Aéyot [9] xot yevrwoxor (5; 7} ws ExEL, OUT’ àv adTewW 
[13] «à Aéyovzt [9] oce roton dxovovar d#Aa {1} dv ely, cite adAnSea (1) doch 
elte UN: où yàp Zort poc 6 TL xph Emaveveynavta eldevau [7] TO capes [1]. 


All who have attempted to speak of medicine [...], obviously blunder 
in many of their statements. [...]. Just as in all other arts the workers 
vary much in skill and in knowledge, so also is it in the case of medicine. 
Wherefore I have deemed that it should not have the air of an empty 
postulate, as do insoluble mysteries, about which any exponent must use 
a postulate, for example, about the things in the sky or below the earth. If 
a man were to learn and declare the state of these, neither to the speaker 
himself nor to his audience would it be clear whether his statements 
were true or not. For there is no test the application of which would give 
certainty.^9 


Still, Pseudo-Hippocrates does not take the position of a Sceptic here; what he 
rejects is any medical theory or treatment based on propositions about hidden 
things. By beginning with such a rejection, he presumably intended to stress 
that he meant to replace such arbitrary theories with theories consisting of 
verifiable statements, and based on empirical grounds.*9 


5 Thucydides 

Hermann Frankel,*° in the course of his peculiar interpretation of Xenophanes's 
B34, has drawn a parallel to the following line from the History of Thucydides 
(ca. 460/455-ca. 395 BC): 


"Hyotpe0o yàp rd te 9efov [8] 0625 (14), Tò degen Së capac [1]... 


For of the gods we hold belief, and of men we know... 3 


48  Pseudo-Hippocrates, De prisca medicina 1, 1; 1, 3 (ed. Jouanna, 18, 1-7; 119, 1-11); tr. William 
Henry Samuel Jones, Hippocrates, 1 (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1923; 
81995), 13-15 (slightly corrected). 

49 See Finkelberg, "Studies in Xenophanes,” 135, n. 84. 

50 Fränkel, Dichtung, 382, n. 20 (= Early Greek, 335, n. 20). 

51 Thucydides, Historiae v, 105, 2, in Henry Stuart Jones and John Enoch Powell, ed., 
Thucydidis Historiae. Tomus posterior (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902), 104, 10—11; tr. Charles 
Forster Smith, Thucydides, with an English Translation, 111, History of the Peloponnesian 
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The setting of this line is as follows: the Athenians, just before launching their 
attack on the Melians, hold an official discussion with them in order to con- 
vince them to surrender and avoid disaster. The Melians refuse to be convinced. 
One of the Melians's arguments is that the numen (tò Detou) would support 
them, because they, in combatting unjust people (od dtxatot), are on the right 
side (dctot), and that they reasonably expect to be supported by Spartans as 
well. The Athenians refute this argument by saying that their own conjectural 
knowledge of how gods behave (àvôpwneia ¿ç tò Setov voutotc) and their certain 
knowledge of how humans behave both point in the opposite direction. Both 
gods and humans obey the law of self-interest and do not intervene against 
a more powerful force that threatens one less powerful, because the threat, 
however unjust it may seem to the victim, is dictated by an objective necessity 
specific to the powerful, that is, they must exercise their power. 

The Sophistic air of the moral theory in this reply has been repeatedly 
noticed.?? Equally Sophistic is the implicitly expressed view that humans’ 
knowledge of the divine (npóc tò Getov / “with regard to the divine...")53 is 
confined to simple guess. Still, the Thucydidean wording (óta vs. coc) is 
indeed more Xenophanean than, e.g., Protagorean. Likewise, another expres- 
sion of the Athenians, ¿x toô cixótoç (‘having good reason to’)*4 has its cor- 
respondent in Xenophanes’s B35, where the lexeme of õóka reappears: tadta 
ded0EkoOw pèv doixóra tots Etvpotot ("Let these be accepted, certainly, as like 
the realities").55 


War, Books v and vi (Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 1966), 167. Contrary to 
the traditional view that Thucydides wrote his History during his twenty-year exile (late 
5th cent. Bc), Mark Munn, The School of History: Athens in the Age of Socrates (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2000), 310-23, argues that Thucydides must have written it 
in 396/95 BC. 

52 See, eg, Wilhelm Nestle, “Thukydides und die Sophistik,’ in id., Griechische Studien. 
Untersuchungen zur Religion, Dichtung und Philosophie der Griechen (Stuttgart: H.F.C. 
Hannsmann, 1958), 321-73; Simon Hornblower, Thucydides (London: Duckworth, 1987), 
20; 28; 84-87; Kerferd, The Sophistic Movement, 112; Felix Heinimann, Nomos und Physis. 
Herkunft und Bedeutung einer Antithese im griechischen Denken des 5. Jahrhunderts 
(Darmstadt: WGB, 1972), 166-67; Arnold Wycombe Gomme, Antony Andrewes, Kenneth 
James Dover, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 1v, Books v 25-v11 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1970), 173-74; Simon Hornblower, A Commentary on Thucydides, 111, 
Books 5.25-8.109 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 244. Of course, some disagree- 
ment as to how far the Athenian reply reflects Sophistic ideas and, even more, to what 
extent such ideas reflect Thucydides's views, does exist among scholars. 

53 ` Thucydides, Historiae v, 105, 3; tr. Forster Smith, Thucydides, 169. 

54 ` Thucydides, ibid.; tr. Forster Smith, ibid. 

55 Tr. Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon, 39. 
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6 Plato 

According to a suggestion by Frankel5® almost unanimously accepted by 
scholarship,®” Xenophanes's B34 is echoed in a well-known passage from the 
Meno (80D5-8) by Plato (ca. 419-ca. 347 BC), a work written in 386/5 Bc:58 


Kat tiva tpórov Cntycets, à Loxpates, toto 8 ju) olsa cé napdmav 6 tt éco xiv; 
Tloiov yap av on olcba mpodéuevos Cythcetc; — H ei xod 8 tt udAtota evtbyors 
or, MAS Eloy Gr TOOTS Eotw 0 où oùx Hdya0a; 


Along what lines will you look, Socrates, for a thing of whose nature you 
know nothing at all? Pray, what sort of thing, amongst those that you 
know not, will you treat us to as the object of your search? Or even sup- 
posing, at the best, that you hit upon it, how will you know it is the thing 
you did not know?59 


The notion expressed here, that a man needs to have an already established 
point or criterion if he is to acquire further knowledge, appeared above in the 
last sentence of the passage I quoted from the pseudo-Hippocratic treatise 
(od yàp Zort Mpd¢ 6 TL xph ETaveveyuavta el8évat TO cotpéc; supra, 260). This simi- 
larity brings B34 and its echoes in Pseudo-Hippocrates and Plato even closer 
to each other. 

Nonetheless, James H. Lesher? has expressed some reservations about the 
extent to which these Platonic lines can be construed as really relevant to B34. 
Indeed, Socrates, in his reply to Meno (Meno 80E1-5), says that he recognises 
this argument, which he calls “eristic,” and he describes it as aimed at refuting 
from the outset the very possibility that a man might acquire any knowledge 
at all. So, what is really common between B34 and this argument in the Meno 
can be reduced to the trivial idea that for knowledge to deserve its name, its 
content must be justified in the eyes of the knower. Further, since this argu- 
ment against the possibility of knowledge is presented with a sophistic air! 


56 Fränkel, “Xenophanesstudien. 11," 186, n. 2. 

57 See, inter alios, Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 1, 137; Palmer, Plato’s Reception, 23-25; 
Dominic Scott, Plato's Meno (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 84. 

58 See Richard Stanley Bluck, Platos Meno (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1961), 118. 

59 Translation (slightly modified) by Walter Rangeley Maitland Lamb, Plato in Twelve 
Volumes, 11, Laches — Protagoras — Meno - Euthydemus (Cambridge MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1924; 151990), 299. 

60 Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon. 

61 On Plato's equation of sophistic with contentiousness see Alexander Nehamas, “Eristic, 
Antilogic, Sophistic, Dialectic: Plato's Demarcation of Philosophy from Sophistry,’ History 
of Philosophy Quarterly 7, 1 (1990): 3-16. 
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the most one can claim with regard to a possible Xenophanean influence on 


the Platonic text is that Xenophanes’s strong demand that knowledge must be 


well-founded was received by some Sophists (cf. the case of Protagoras above, 


253-255) and turned into an argument for the impossibility of knowledge, and 


that, in turn, is the argument Plato expounded in Meno in order to refute it 


(81D5-6) by defining knowledge as reminiscence. 


Regardless, as has also been noted, again by Lesher,®? another celebrated 


Platonic passage, Phaedo 85C1-D4, does include an implicit quotation of B34: 


62 


63 


64 


"Epol yàp Bonet, à Laxpates, mepi tHv votoótov {10} [sc. the divine things] 
lows Goep xoi coi? to u£v cages [1] ciðévar [5/7] ev TO vOv Bio 3 &ddvatov 
eivat Y) NAYXAAETÓV xt, TÒ uévxot ad TA Aeyóueva [9] repi [10a] aràv {10b} 
py) oul mavti tedmwm ¿àéyyew xod py npoapioracãat npiv dv mavtoyy 
oxor@y {12} drelry Tiç, nåvu paABaxod elvan dvdpdc: Setv yàp repi [10a] aoc 
{10b} ëv yé tt tobtwv StampdEaobat,  poubetv dry exet Y) ebpetv Y, ei tadta 
adivatov, tov yov GéArio tov {12} x&v avSowntvav {4} Adywv [9] AaBovta xoi 
SucekeAcyutotatov,*+ ¿mi tovtov dyobpevov wonep ën) ayediag xwvduvevovta 
StamtAedoat Tov Bio, ci yh Tiç Stvalto doparectepov xai dutvduvotepov ert 
BeBarotepov oynpatos 2 Adyou Delou xtvóc StamtopevOHvart. 


I think, Socrates, as perhaps you do yourself, that it is either impossible 
or very difficult ‘to acquire clear knowledge’ ‘about’ these matters in this 
life. And yet he is a weakling who does not test in every way “what is 
said about them" and persevere until he is worn out by studying them on 
every side. For he must do one of two things: either he must learn or dis- 
cover the truth about these matters, or if that is impossible, he must take 
whatever human doctrine is best and hardest to disprove and, embarking 
upon it as upon a raft, sail upon it through life in the midst of dangers, 


Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon, 157, note 2. Cf. John A. Demetracopoulos, Azo om 
iotopia toô Bugavtivob Supmiouod: IA 9wv xal Owuds Axvivectns (From the History of Byzantine 
Thomism: Plethon and Thomas Aquinas; with four Appendices) (Athens: Parousia 2004), 
87-88, n. 221. 

In ‘Womep xoi cot, Xenophanes's Scepticism is presented as being close to the famous 
Socratic ignorance, thus acquiring a tenor of modesty, which in turn seems potentially 
redolent of a religious spirit. 

It seems that this echoes Heraclitus's B28 (“Aoxéovta yap ó Soxiuwtatos yiwwoxel, quA&acev / 
“For the most trustworthy man knows how to guard one from what seems to be the case"), 
which has been related (see, e.g., Barnes, The Presocratics, 145) to Xenophanes's B34. See 
also Plato, Timaeus 29B7—8: "...xo0' Boot olóv te xol dveAeyxxote npocY|xet Aóyotc elvou xal 
&vuarcotc". 
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unless he can sail upon some stronger vessel, some divine revelation, and 
make his voyage more safely and securely.®° 


In the Phaedo, unlike the Meno (see 81A), the persona of Socrates (85E1-2) 
neither repudiates directly what Xenophanes had said in B34 nor shows any 
clear mark of agreement with it. Socrates is partially in accord and partially 
in disaccord with Xenophanes. Socrates's point in the entire dialogue is that 
human knowledge of the soul's nature and of its fate after death is attainable 
through moral and intellectual exertion, and that he himself has obtained this 
knowledge. To this basic point, he adds a tiny reservation about the certainty 
of his conclusions, when, in an earlier moment of the dialogue (69D4-6), he 
implicitly paraphrases® ll. 1-2 of the B34 in a rather positive way: 


Ei Ò óp8àc mpovdupnSyv [to become a philosopher] xai tt 5vócayusv {12}, 
éxeice [sc. in the life to come] &A06vrec to cages [1] elodueSa [7], àv Deée 
Séi, dAtyov Docepov, we Evol Soxet. 


But whether I have striven aright and have met with success, I believe 
Ishall know clearly, when I have arrived there, very soon, if it is god’s will.97 


If pressed, I would say that the Platonic Socrates sees here the glass of human 
knowledge half-full: half, because of the restrictions of the human condition 
(we are souls prisoned in a body); and full, because of the human nature (we 
are still our souls, which are by nature bearers of the absolute truths).98 


65 Tr Lamb, Plato in Twelve Volumes, 1, Euthyphro — Apology — Crito — Phaedo — Phaedrus 
(Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 1914; 161982), 297. Cf. David Gallop, tr., Plato. 
Phaedo (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), 35. See also Plato, Phaedo 100A3-7: “. . . D'roféueugoe 
éxcotote Aóyov bv dv xpivw Eppwueveotatov elvou, & ev dv por Soxf TOOTH TVU@wVElV, tinu de 
AANO dvta..., & 8 äv uý, wç one dAn Bovñopar” (". .. T assume in each case some principle 
which I consider strongest, and whatever seems to me to agree with this, ... I regard as 
true, and whatever disagrees with it, as untrue”; tr. Lamb, op. cit., 343). 

66 As has been noted by James H. Lesher, "Socrates Disavowal of Knowledge,’ Journal of 
the History of Philosophy 25, 2 (1987): 275-88, at 286-87; id., Xenophanes of Colophon, 157; 
167; 185. 

67 Tr Lamb, Plato in Twelve Volumes, 11, 241; cf. Richard Stanley Bluck, Plato's Phaedo. 
A Translation of Plato's “Phaedo” (London: Bobbs-Merrill, 1955), 55. For this parallel, see 
Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon, 157; 167; 185, n. 12. 

68 Still, I would not go as far as to say that Simmias is just a ‘straw man’ here, as suggested by 
Niketas Siniossoglou, Radical Platonism in Byzantium: Illumination and Utopia in Gemistos 
Plethon (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 177; it is Simmias who insists that, 
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Lesher®? has also pointed out Socrates's celebrated concluding words in 
Plato’s Apologia Socratis (42A2—5) as parallel with B34: 


AMA yap Hon wpa drtévot, poi Wë dmolavovpevy, uiv dé Piwoopevotc. 
‘Ordtepot dé Y uv Epyovtat emt ğpewov mpéty uot, dónAov navel nAnv 9 Be), 


But now the time has come to go away. I go to die, and you to live; but who 
of us goes to the better lot, is known to none but God."? 


It might have been on purpose that Socrates's very last word in his defence 
against the charge of ‘impiety’ was "God" the contrast here is obviously 
between men and God, which is quite traditional and pious in tone. Still, the 
fact remains that this very last statement fully coincides with the epistemologi- 
cal view (and its correspondent way of life and death, of course) expressed in 
Phaedo. In both texts, Socrates holds firm, rationally grounded beliefs about 
human nature and death, and he feels that, in this life, man is not able to obtain 
absolute certainty about any belief. That is what Simmias says in Phaedo (see 
263): one must, however difficult the effort, and for all the inherent uncertainty 
of the outcome, discover and follow the best possible opinion about the major 
issues of our life on earth. Comparing this position to B34, one would say that, 
whereas for Xenophanes the glass of our intellectual efforts is half-empty, for 
Socrates (and Plato) the glass is half-full or more. 

Things become clearer in the famous discussion of dialectics in Book v11 of 
the Republic (534B9—-C8), where Socrates's speech seems to me a critical refor- 
mulation of Simmias's words in Phaedo (quoted above, 263): 


"Oc dv vii Zen Stopicacbat TH Adyw dro TAY BM "dur APEAWV TV TOÔ 
eyabod iðéav, xoi doneo ev udo"? did návtwv Eréyywv Grefdn, uh xarà 


however difficult the task of searching for truth, we must keep looking. As for his con- 
cluding words about the divine revelation, they can be construed as an emphasis on the 
need to persevere in seeking after truth; he implies that such perseverance is the only way 
forward, unless one believes he has access to some supra-human source of truth — which 
is not the case. 

69 Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon, 185, n. 12. 

70 Tr. Lamb, Plato in Twelve Volumes, 1, 145. 

71 Plato, Apologia Socratis 35D1—2; cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia 1, 1, 1 and 20. 

72 The beneficial results of the conflict of ideas are nicely described in Plato's (?) Seventh 
Epistle 344B4—7: “Moyic dé tpıPópeva pds Maia tóc ExXOTA, OvOUATA Kal Aóyot Óibetc TE 
xai aioycets, Eu ebuevéow ¿Aéyyors EAcyyoueva xal dvev Pldvwv Eowtycecw xot anoxpicect 
Xpeévov, eEehapnpe pedvyatc nepi Exaotov xal voüc" (ed. Jennifer Moore-Blunt, Platonis 
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ddEav AMA xaT’ obciav meobvuotpevos Edeyyelv, ev Méot TOÚTOIÇ antATL TH 
Aoyw StaropedTat, oUTE AUTO TO dng Dë poes EidEvat TOV OUTWS EOVTA OTE 
Go cyabdv obdév, AAA el ny EidwAOU ttvóc Egantetat, ObEN, oùx EmtoTHLN 
epanterbat, xol tov vOv Blov dvetponoAcdyta xai dmvwttovta, npiv evOdd’ 
&EeypécOot, elc “Atdov mpdtepov dpicdpevov TEAÉwç emixnatadapbety; 


The man who is unable to define in his discourse and to distinguish and 
to abstract from all other things the aspect or idea of the good, and who 
cannot, as if in a battle, running the gauntlet of all reste, "3 and striving to 
examine everything by essential reality and not opinion, hold on his way 
through all this without any fall in the process of his argument — the man 
who lacks this power, you will say, does not really know the good itself 
or any particular good; but if he apprehends any adumbration of it, his 
contact with it is by opinion, not by knowledge; and dreaming and doz- 
ing through his present life, before he awakens here he will arrive at the 
house of Hades and fall asleep for ever?”4 


This list of correspondences between the two Platonic passages shows that 


the later one, i.e. the one from the Republic (written ca. 375 BC),”* is an elabo- 


73 


74 


75 


Epistulae [Leipzig: Teubner, 1985], 36, 15-18). The simile was elaborated by Boethius 
and, later on, by Demetrios Cydones: see John A. Demetracopoulos, “Thomas Aquinas’ 
Impact on Late Byzantine Theology and Philosophy: the Issues of Method or Modus 
Sciendi and Dignitas Hominis, in Knotenpunkt Byzanz. Wissensformen und kulturelle 
Wechselbeziehungen, ed. Andreas Speer and Philipp Steinkrüger (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2012), 
333-410, at 367, n. 193. 

On the subject of these tests (not some other persons, but the contrary arguments per se, 
which are structured by the dialectician himself) see James Adam, The Republic of Plato. 
Second Edition, 11, Bks vi-x (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1962; repr. 1980), 142 
(ad 534C15). 

Tr. Paul Shorey, Plato in Twelve Volumes, v1, The Republic, Books vi-x (Cambridge Ma: 
Harvard University Press, 1935; 71980), 207-209, amended with regard to &ntwç, which 
here means ‘without suffering any fall, i.e., without falling down from any of the hits by 
one's opponents. This simile derives from fighting or wrestling (‘womep ¿v dyn’). Of course, 
it implies that the dialectician "holds on this way [...] without tripping" (tr. Shorey, 207), 
since ‘error’ is one of the derivative meanings of mt@otc. Still, in light of Plato's repeated 
insistence on the bravery one must show during one's dialectical course towards truth 
(see infra, n. 77), the simile must be rendered accurately. 

See Nikos M. Skouteropoulos, IIA&twv. IIoAteía. Eleaywyucó onuetwua — Verdengon — 
Epunveutixa oyóñia (Athens: Polis, 2002), 16-17. 
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ration of the earlier, namely, the one from the Phaedo (written shortly after 
388/7 Bc):76 


1) Rep.: &onep èv påyn; Ph. (e contrario): y), [. . Jade Hoi Deeg civar &vdpdc;77 

2) Rep.: did návtwv £Aéyytov, Ären, and dntati tH Adyw; Ph.: mavti teow 
&Aéyyet and navtayy voté, SuceEcAeyxtdtatov; 

3) Rep.: Sianopedytoau; Ph.: SianopevOyjvart, &pixópevov; 

4) Rep.: eidévarand émtotmpy; Ph.: 16 capes eidevan; 

5) ` Ren: tov vOv Bio: Ph.: &v xà vÓv Bio and tov iov. 


In the Republic passage, the traces of Xenophanes's B34 have been assimilated 
into a typically Platonic language. Ei8£vot, of course, is still here; nonethe- 
less, instead of Xenophanes's capéc, we read ¿niothun, whereas Xenophanes's 
8óxoc, which does not occur in the Phaedo, is transformed into Plato's 8ó£a 
and etdwaov. 

So, it seems that in the above lines from the Republic we have Plato's reply 
to B34. Socrates, who in the Phaedo had silently bypassed Simmias's assimila- 
tion of B34, now emphatically stresses that a man must overcome not only his 
deplorable state of ignorance but also the state of holding opinions founded 
on shaky grounds. What makes an idea worthy of being called true is not its 
being accidentally true, but its passing all the rational tests that can be posed by 
humans’ discussion. This epistemological idea is exactly what vv. 3-4 of B34 say. 
Still, Plato rejects Xenophanes's pessimistic conclusion that, frankly speaking, 


76 | See Léon Robin, “Notice” in Platon. Œuvres completes, 1v, 1, Phédon, ed. and tr. Paul Vicaire 
(Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1983; ?1995), viii. 

77 See also Plato's Meno 81D3-E1: “... é&v oe &vópetoc Å xal ui &roxduvn Dec, [...] Obxovv 
det elec 0ot TobTW TH épiotoxà Adyw oüxoc èv yàp dv Huds dpyoùç moucetev xal Bom Tot 
Laraxois zën avOpwmwv NOs dxoücou, 88e dé [sc. that knowledge is the happy outcome 
of inward process of reminiscence] épyatixovs te xoi Cytytixods mote" | “...if we have 
courage and faint not in the research. [...] So we must not hearken to that captious argu- 
ment: it would make us idle, and is pleasing only to the indolent ear, whereas the other 
makes us energetic and inquiring" (tr. Lamb, Plato in Twelve Volumes, 11, 303). The point 
is that Xenophanean pessimism and Sophistic relativism or subjectivism are wrong both 
in moral and cognitive respect. Arguing and counter-arguing about a concrete doctrine 
might result in despair about the possibility of reaching knowledge; the 'dialectician' is 
he who can stand the pressure of this process, cope with the objections raised in the 
discussion, and successfully reach his end. Cf. Plato, Republic 458A1—B1; Sophist 241C4; 
Philebus 21D6; Euthyphro 15Cu-12; Cratylus 411A6-8; Pseudo-Plato, Alcibiades 124D6—9. Cf. 
Richard Patterson, “Plato on Philosophic Character,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 
25, 3 (1987): 325-50; id., "Philosophos Agonistes: Imagery and Moral Psychology in Plato's 
Republic,’ Journal of the History of Philosophy 34, 3 (1997): 327-54, at 339 and 345-48. 
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against such high standards, what one can achieve is not knowledge but only 
opinion. To Plato, certain knowledge, at least for some men, is attainable. What 
sort of knowledge does Plato have in mind? Unlike Xenophanes, Plato does not 
focus on the visible or invisible universe; his knowledge regards the good per se 
as well as its various ramifications. 

Now, apart from the Apologia Socratis 19C2—4, where a direct negative ref- 
erence to Aristophanes's Clouds occurs, the Phaedo, which was written about 
four decades after the Clouds, seems to be, at least as far as specific parts of it 
are concerned (particularly the famous autobiographical section: 96A—100A), a 
refutation of Aristophanes's caricature of Socrates.”® Correspondences of this 
sort exist between the Clouds and some other Platonic writings, too."? To the 
list of Plato's implicit replies to Aristophanes, one might add Plato's clear attri- 
bution of intellectual modesty to Socrates, redolent of Xenophanes's B34. 

That the divine things (nepi peyádňwv; nepi Oev; cà oùpåvia xal Deia) are, 
because of their inaccessibility, much harder to know (ovdév eióóvec cxpipéc 
nepi TOV Totovtwv) than the human ones (tà Dud xoi àvOportva) was explic- 
itly stated by the elderly Plato (ca. 360 BC) in Critias (106C—E).8? This modest 


78 See Justin Broackes, “Aùtòç xað’ avtóv in the Clouds: Was Socrates Himself a Defender of 
the Separable Soul and the Separate Forms?” Classical Quarterly 59, 1 (2009): 46-59, at 
55-58; Giovanni Cerri, "Le Nuvole di Aristofane e la realtà storica di Socrate,” in La com- 
media greca e la storia. Atti del Seminario di studio, Urbino, 18-20 maggio 2010, ed. Franca 
Perusino and Maria Colantonio (Pisa: Edizioni ETS, 2012), 151-94, at 158-60. 

79 See, eg, Guthrie, A History, 111, 373-75; Coulon, Aristophane, 1, 151—52; 170; 173; Peter 
Brown, "Socrates in Comedy,” in Socrates. 2400 Years Since His Death. Athens-Delphi 13-21 
July 2001. International Symposium Proceedings, ed. Vassilis Karasmanis (Athens: European 
Cultural Centre of Delphi, 2004), 525-36, at 527 and 530; Carey, “Old Comedy,’ 435, n. 24. 
Some scholars take this as indicating that Plato did that deliberately, whereas others 
account for the elements common in Plato and Aristophanes in terms of Aristophanes's 
knowledge of Socrates's way of life, interests, method, and doctrine. Dover (Aristophanes, 
269) has argued against taking the Clouds and Socrates's intellectual autobiography in 
Phaedo 96A—B this way (“The more closely Phaedo is pressed to mean that Socrates at 
one time pursued the scientific interests caricatured in Nubes, the greater the falsehood 
in Plato's Apology 19D, where Socrates asks all those in the jury *who have ever at any 
time up to now listened to my conversation’ to tell their fellow jurors ‘whether anyone 
among you has ever heard me talk at all on such subjects’ "). Yet, what Socrates staunchly 
denies in the Apology is not that he had studied natural philosophy but that he had taught 
natural philosophy; and this perfectly fits his point in Phaedo; whereas he had passion- 
ately started his adventure towards truth with natural philosophy, in the course of time 
he realised that what is called ‘natural explanation’ of a being or phenomenon is just a 
description of it. 

80 On the date of Timaeus and Critias see, e.g., Basileios Kalphas, ITAdtwv. Tíuatoc. Eicaywyy — 
uerágpaa — ayóAia (Athens: Polis, 1995), 28-32. 
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truism is used by the persona of Critias as a preliminary caveat in order not 


to have his speech severely judged by his interlocutors. Even so, it would not 


be absurd to construe the truism as a later version of Plato’s famous stress in 


Timaeus (28C3-5) on how hard it is to grasp and share with others the truth 


about the divine. In fact, as has recently been suggested,*! a closer examination 


of the words of the persona of Timaeus in the proem (npooipov; 29D4) of his 


main speech points in this direction. This proem (27C1-29D2) ends up with 


these words (29C4-D2): 


81 


82 


"Ev... TOMa {9310} moMay rép {10}, Fewv [8] xal ge TOD mavTO¢ [10] yeveoews, 
uy Svvatol yryvopeda návty návtTwç aùtToùç EavTOIs óoAoyoupévouc Aóyouc 
[9] xoi dxnxpiBwuevous {1} dmodotvat, wn Douudone, aA’ Zén doa pnd_evos 
Dro napeywpela eixdtas {14}, &yanâv xph, MEMVNLEVOUS WS d Aéywy [9] &yo 
busts te ol xpital pdaw avSowmivyy {4} Exouev, wote nepi TOUTWY TOV eixóta 
{14} “o9ov {9} ànoðeyopévovç mpémet tovtov pydev Ett mépo CyTElv. 


If in our treatment of a great host of matters regarding the gods and the 
generation of the universe we prove unable to give accounts that are 
always in all respects self-consistent and perfectly exact, be not you sur- 
prised; rather we should be content if we can furnish accounts that are 
inferior to none in likelihood, remembering that both I who speak and 
you who judge are but human creatures, so that it becomes us to accept 
the likely account of these matters and forbear to search beyond it.82 


Mourelatos, “The Epistemological,” 239; Jenny Bryan, Likeliness and Likelihood in the 
Presocratics and Plato (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 183-86. Mourelatos 
speaks cautiously about ‘comparable texts; and Bryan warns that “it would be difficult 
to argue with any confidence that Plato is deliberately alluding to his predecessor,’ 
whereas I, both in view of Plato's lines in Timaeus and Critias and the Platonic allusions 
to B34 examined here, would be prepared to see these lines as a conscious rephrasal of 
Xenophanes’s lines so as a reply to them be given that says that, even if man is not able to 
obtain an absolutely certain vision of truth in this life, he is nevertheless able — in fact, it 
is his duty - to formulate the best possible concept of it. Plato's shift amounts to seeing 
Xenophanes's half-empty glass as more than half-full. Besides, both Mourelatos and Bryan 
plausibly draw attention themselves to Timaeus 29C4—5 (“Oe@v xoi ths mavtoc yevéetews”) 
as a possible allusion to B34, vv. 1-2 (“augl Sedv te xai &aca A£yo repi mavtwv"). David L. 
Guetter, “Making Sense of ‘The Appropriate’ in Plato's Timaeus" (PhD diss., University 
of Toronto, 1997), 1, 3-4, 8 and 13 had already paralleled Plato’s passage from Timaeus to 
Xenophanes's B34 and 35, though he did not focused on verbal similarities so as to estab- 
lish a possible direct connection. 

Tr. Robert Gregg Bury, Plato in Twelve volumes, 1x, Timaeus — Critias — Cleitophon — 
Menexenus — Epistles (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1924), 53. See also Plato, 
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According to Proclus’s comment, these lines differentiate Plato from ‘the other 
philosophers’ (e.g., the Presocratics, such as Heraclitus and Empedocles, and 
the Stoics), who, lacking Socrates’s and Plato’s modesty, arrogantly claim that 
‘they know everything.’ Yet, as I hope becomes apparent from the compari- 
son of these lines with Xenophanes's B34, Plato reproduces here Xenophanes's 
statement that clear and certain knowledge of the great cosmological issues 
is inaccessible to humans, whereas he at the same time repeats what he says 
in many of his writings (see supra, 267, n. 77), namely, that it is highly desir- 
able for us humans to investigate the philosophical issues as far as possible, 
and produce what can count as the most plausible description and interpre- 
tation of the universe: namely, as that description and interpretation which 
is the hardest of all to refute (Aóyovc [...] urj9evoc ttov napexwpeda cindtac),84 
because it is supported by necessary arguments (Timaeus 53D5-6: Tov uev 
averyuns cixóta Adyov).85 As GER Lloyd paraphrases 29C4-D2, “the cosmology 
of the Timaeus is not an exact and entirely self-consistent account, because 
the subject-matter, Plato believes, does not allow this. But it is the best account 
possible, nevertheless."86 

In sum, Plato seems to agree with Xenophanes that the discovery of truth 
about the major issues is a hard and slippery process. But he also holds that the 
difficulties should not discourage us?" so as to make us abstain from using our 


Timaeus 48D1-3. All the words noted here as parallel have already been noted as such by 
Mourelatos (see previous note). 

83 Proclus, In Platonis "Timaeum" commentaria, 11, in Ernst Diehl, ed., Procli Diadochi in 
Platonis Timaeum commentaria, 1 (Leipzig: Teubner, 1903; repr. Amsterdam: Hakkert, 
1965), 351, 5-14- 

84 Itake 'uv3evóc as referring to ‘Adyor; on the scholarly disagreement that arises from the 
grammatically and syntactically possible (yet, to me, stylistically awkward) alternative to 
construe it as referring to persons, see Mourelatos, "The Epistemological,” 227-28, who 
opts (elaborating on Burnyeat's reading of the passage) for the personal construe. 

85 Plato goes on by saying: “Tas & ét tovtwv dpyac divebev Ged olev xal duëpéin 8c dv éxelvoo 
Uoc 3" (53D6-7), which is how he concludes the Phaedo passage which latently assimi- 
lates B34 (see supra, 263). This suggests that the passage from Timaeus is a re-elaboration 
of the passage from Phaedo. 

86 Geoffrey Ernest Richard Lloyd, “Plato as a Natural Scientist,” Journal of Hellenic Studies 88 
(1968): 78-92, at 81. 

87 See also Plato, Cratylus 425B8—C3: ^Eccopev oov, 1) BoUXet oŬtwç önwç äv Suvwpeda, xod dv 
apxpóv xt oz oloi T Ouer xaridety {5}, emtyelpapev, mpoeuóvrec, Deeg dAtyov npótepov 
toi¢ Beet: [8], ot oddev ciðóreç [2; 7] Ts dAnPelac {1} và cv avOpamwv (4; 15) Sóypata {14} mepi 
ooch {8} ebxácouev {14}...” / "Shall we give up then? Or shall we do the best we can and 
try to see if you are able to understand even a little about them, and, just as we said to 
the gods a while ago that we knew nothing about the truth but were guessing at human 
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minds to reach the truth hidden in us. And he feels that at least some people 
can supersede the level of mere opinion to reach certain knowledge, either by 
thinking on their own or by paying due attention to those who have reached 
it themselves. 


7 Isocrates 

In Nicocles ($26), which probably dates from 372/365 BC,88 Isocrates 
(436-338 BC) seems to use Xenophanes's fragment in order to declare, inci- 
dentally and undogmatically, man's inability to know divine things:®9 


Ei òè tò uev cagég [i.e. the clear perception of àxj0eto, word used in the 
preceding period] [1] uyðeiç ofdev [2/4], adtol & cixáčovteç [ cf. Xenophanes's 
"Bóxoc"] obtw mepi a)vQv [sc. on the divine matters: todc Sods] {10} 
bretnoanuev [cf. Xenophanes's “Sdxo0¢”] ... 


But if no one knows the clear truth about this matter, and it is we who by 
own conjecture have simply supposed it to be so . . 20 


The context of this reproduction of B34 is not, of course, philosophical and for 
that reason we cannot use it to ascribe to Isocrates the epistemological scepti- 
cism of Xenophanes. Isocrates's topic, the superiority of monarchy as a form of 
government?! is wholly irrelevant to Xenophanes's epistemology; at this point 
in his speech, after arguing for monarchy by drawing on the myth about Zeus's 
only ruling over the Olympian gods, Isocrates proceeds to address another 
target group, namely, those reluctant to take such myths naively, at their face 
value. Isocrates does not state or even imply that he himself shares this scepti- 


opinion about them...” (tr. Henry North Fowler, Plato in Twelve Volumes, 1v, Cratylus — 
Parmenides — Greater Hippias — Lesser Hippias [| Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 
1926; 91977], 141). See also Cratylus 400D: “... epi Beën o08£v louev . . " (cf. Richard Bodéüs, 
Aristotle and the Theology of the Living Immortals, tr. Jan Garrett [Albany: SUNY Press, 
2000], 101). The date of Cratylus (ca. 387/85 BC?) is debated; see the brief account by 
Giorgos Kentrotes, Adtwv. Kpatóñoç ý nepi dp9dtytoc óvou&vov, Aoyixds. Eicaywyy, uerágpaan, 
gyda (Athens: Polis, 2001), 40—41. 

88 See David C. Mirhady and Yun Lee Too, Isocrates, 1 (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
2000), 10. 

89 See Demetracopoulos, I749wv, 94, n. 246. 

go Georges Mathieu and Émile Brémond, Isocrate. Discours, 11 (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1938; 
61987), 126-27; tr. George Norlin, Isocrates, 1 (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 
1928; 51991), 93, slightly modified. 

91 Isocrates, Nicocles 11-27, in Mathieu and Brémond, Isocrate, 11, 100-27. 
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cal stance towards the traditional view of gods. Besides, overtly revealing his 
beliefs on this matter would have alienated those of his addressees who had 
a different view on religious matters; it would be rhetorically inept. So, in the 
lines just quoted, it seems that he merely produced an argument suited to a 
particular subset of his audience to make a point: after addressing those who 
shared the traditional religious beliefs, he addressed a group of Athenians who, 
probably nurtured in a Sophistic atmosphere, did not share them. 

Let me press the point a bit further. One of the peculiar features of Isocrates's 
educational ideal was his dismissal of metaphysics and downgrading of the 
sciences and natural studies to the level of an activity propaedeutic to genuine 
philosophy, which he understood as rhetoric and wise deliberation on how to 
act.?? It would be absurd, he says, to observe oneself wasting away in an end- 
less effort to find out, for example, the number of the principles of beings.?3 
Isocrates regarded even practical wisdom as hard to attain, because of 'human 
nature’ itself.9^ So, it would not be implausible to think that he was inclined to 
share the view that man is unable to understand the nature of the divine. 


92 Isocrates, Antidosis 266-270, in Mathieu and Brémond, Isocrate. Discours, 111 (Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1944; ?1991), 168-69; Panathenaicus 26-32, in Mathieu and Brémond, 
Isocrate, 1v (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1962; ?1972), 94—95. Cf. inter alia, Ilsetraut Hadot, Arts 
libéraux et philosophie dans la pensée antique (Paris: Vrin, 1984), 1617. 

93 Isocrates, Antidosis 268 (Mathieu and Brémond, Isocrate, 111, 168). The wording of this 
passage appears to reflect Plato's Republic vit, 517B7—C7, but does not. For Plato, the phi- 
losophers must put an end to their verse with erudition not because erudition fails to 
reveal truth (quite the contrary) but because they are hopefully to replace bad rulers and 
govern the state in the light of their certain knowledge of truth. 

94 See, eg. Isocrates, Antidosis 271 (Mathieu and Brémond, Isocrate, 111, 169): ^Erteióy) yàp oux 
Éveotty ev TH post TH TOV dvOpwrwy emiomunv Aoetv, Hy Exovtes äv ciðeîpev 6 TL npaxtéov Ñ 
Aextéov Zoch, £x THV AoIMOY coqouc pèv vol rode tale Sóčarç emituyydverv wç £r zé TOAD TOD 
Bedtiotov Suvapevous, plroadqous dé toùç ev tovtoiç StatpiBovtac, EE àv táyıota Ańpovtar thv 
road ppóvyow” / “For since it is not in the nature of man to attain a science by the pos- 
session of which we can know positively what we should do or we should say, in the next 
resort I hold that man to be wise who is able by his powers of conjecture to arrive generally 
at the best course, and I hold that man to be a philosopher who occupies himself with 
the studies from which he will most quickly gain that kind of insight” (tr. George Norlin, 
Isocrates, 11 [Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 1929; 51992], 335). C£. Juan Luis 
López Cruces and Pedro Pablo Fuentes González, “Isocrate d'Athènes,” in Dictionnaire 
des philosophes antiques, ed. Richard Goulet (Paris: CNRS, 2000; ?2005), 111: 891-938, at 
906—907. See also Isocrates's In Sophistas 2-4 (Mathieu and Brémond, Isocrate, 1 [Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres 1929; *1972], 144), which stresses the limits of human knowledge, in con- 
trast to divine knowledge of the future. “Les idées d'Isocrate sur ce point sont exactement 
contraires à celles de Platon" (Mathieu and Brémond, 145, n. 2). 
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Besides, from man’s innate inability to attain that goal which other philoso- 
phers over-optimistically and arrogantly call ‘certain knowledge’ (émtotHyN), 
he infers that ‘wisdom’ or ‘prudence’ consists in trying to find the best possible 
way of acting by means of ideas regarded as falling under a lower yet accessible 
class, i.e. ‘opinions’ (56&a).9° This position might seem to reflect the second 
clause of the last verse of Xenophanes's B34 ('8óxoc). Isocrates, in his imita- 
tion of the fragment, preserves even Xenophanes's pév... dé (Xenophanes: to 
£v odv cagés oU oe dvo lev [...], Sóxoc 6’...; Isocrates: tò uév capes pydeic 
oldev, adbtol 6’ eixáčovteç ... ). If my observation is correct, then we can say that 
Isocrates's statements stand as an application of Xenophanes's epistemologi- 
cal scepticism about natural and divine matters to human affairs.°° 


8 Metrodorus of Chios 

Epiphanius, shortly after his quotation of Xenophanes's B34 (see supra, 250), 
reports Metrodorus of Chios's (mid-4th century BC)?" doctrine of knowledge. 
His lines (Metrodorus, fr. A23)?? look like an assimilation of B34: 


95 Isocrates, ibid.; In Sophistas 8 (Mathieu and Brémond, Isocrate, 1, 146) (cf. Werner Jaeger, 
Paideia. Die Formung des griechischen Menschen, 111 [Berlin: de Gruyter, 1947], 11619). 
See also how Isocrates describes the central feature of his own mental idiosyncracy: "[. . .] 
thy 8& púow Elda [...] dokdoa Wë nepi Excotov thv Ou Getty UAMov Suvayevyy TAV elvat 
gacxovtwy” (Isocrates, Panathenaicus 9, in Mathieu and Brémond, Isocrate, 111, 89) / “As 
for my nature, however, I realized that I was better able to form a correct judgment of 
the truth of any matter than are those who claim to have exact knowledge" (tr. Norlin, 
Isocrates, 11, 379). For an investigation of the full range of the concept of 86£a in Isocrates 
and its intellectual and cultural antecedents and context, see Takis Poulakos, “Isocrates’ 
Use of Doxa,’ Philosophy and Rhetoric 34, 1 (2001): 61-78; id., "Isocrates' Civic Education 
and the Question of Doxa,” in Isocrates and Civic Education, ed. Takis Poulakos and David 
Depew (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2004), 44-65. 

96 On some other possible Xenophanean echoes in Isocrates (Panegyricus 1-5 and 32, 
in Mathieu and Brémond, Isocrate, 11, 15-16; 22; cf. 14, n. 1), see Paul Shorey, “Note on 
Xenophanes Fr. 18 (Diels) and Isocrates’ Panegyricus 32,” Classical Philology 6 (1911): 88-89; 
Konrat Ziegler, “Xenophanes von Kolophon, ein Revolutionar des Geistes" Gymnasium 
72 (1965): 289-302, at 301, n. 8. On the Xenophanean background to Isocrates's Busiris 38, 
see Daniel Babut, “Xénophane critique des poètes,” L'Antiquité classique 43 (1974): 83-117 
(= id., Parerga, 1-45), at 90-91; 110, n. 13. On some other similarities of Isocrates's thought 
with that of Xenophanes, see Karl Münscher, “Isokrates,” Paulys Realenzyklopddie der clas- 
sischen Altertumswissenschaft, Xv111, 2 (Stuttgart: J.B. Metzler, 1916; repr. 1997), 2146-227, 
at 2151. 

97 Richard Goulet, "Métrodore de Chios, in Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, ed. 
Goulet, 1v (Paris: CNRS, 2005), 506—508. 

98 Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 11, 233, 15-37. 
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.. Eon unóéva {2/3/6} undev {7—10} entotacda (5; 7), dc tadta, & GoxoO pev 
yivwoxet {5; 7}, axpibac {1} odx énieváue9a {5;7} ...Aoxyoet [14] yap éen ta 
mavta {15}. 


... He said that no one knows anything, but those things, which we seem 
to know, we do not precisely know [...] For all things lie in belief.99 


Diels and Kranz cautiously included these lines in the testimonia, not the frag- 


ments of Metrodorus.!?? Still, Epiphanius's introductory Zo makes it possible 
to press things further. Correspondences N° 1, 14, and 15 have been recently 
pointed out by Shaul Tor ii The remaining points of correspondence (most of 


which are, in any case, obvious) are noted above. 


Diels and Kranz classify as 'fragment' (B1) some lines from another doxo- 
graphical passage from the lost writing by Aristocles, On Philosophy, which is 
preserved in Eusebius of Caesarea's Praeparatio evangelica. These lines offer a 
version which explicitly connects Metrodorus with Scepticism but not directly 


with Xenophanes: 


99 


100 
101 
102 


“Emetat tobtoig cuvetetdcot xal toùç [...] m&vra yovari miotevew tats 
to) awpatos aicOjceow dptcapévous, àv elvat Mytpddweov tov Mio xoi 
Tlpwtaydpav tov ‘ABSypityy. Tov pév odv Mytpddwpov [...]. Todeen yé tor 
Tlepi picews glofoi? expyoato soot, “Ovdels yudv ovddev ofdev, odd’ adtd 
todTO, MOTEPOV olðapev Y) op olðapev” [...]. "Hrs cicBorAy xaxàç Ewxev 
APOPLAS TH Peta tadta Yevouévo THóppeovt. ITpoBac dé gow ötı “ndvta eotiv, 


ay H 


8 dv ne vooa 102 


It is proper to examine [along with the Aristippeans] those [...] who 
declared that we must trust all the sense data provided by the body, 
including Metrodorus of Chios and Protagoras of Abdera. [...] When 
writing his On Nature, he [sc. Metrodorus] began by saying: “None of us 
knows anything, not even whether we know or do not know this very 


Epiphanius of Salamis, Adversus haereses 111, 2, 9 in Holl, ed., Epiphanius. 3. Band, 590, 
35-37; tr. Shaul Tor, "Sextus Empiricus on Xenophanes' Scepticism,” International Journal 
for the Study of Scepticism 3 (2013): 1-23, at 16. 

Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 11, 234, 1-13. 

Tor, “Sextus,” 16-17. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, Praeparatio evangelica X1v, 19, 8, in Eusébe de Césarée. La Préparation 
évangélique. Livres XIV-XV, ed., tr. annot. Edouard des Places (sc 338; Paris: Cerf, 1987), 168 
( = Metrodorus’s fr. B1 in Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 11, 234, 1-12). 
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thing (sc. that we do not know anything) [...]. These introductory words 
stood as an unfortunate starting point of inspiration for Pyrrho, who lived 
later on. Besides, in the course of his writing Metrodorus claims that “all 
things are whatever one happens to think they are.” 


It seems that, in the first fragment, Metrodorus paraphrases the celebrated 
Socratic dictum ëv póvov ofSa, Bn oddév of6a,!03 which he radicalizes by draw- 
ing out its implicit conclusion that this particular £v cannot be exempted from 
ovdév. What about what Metrodorus says “in the course of his writing,” i.e. 
that mavta eotiv, 6 dy vt vorjco? In Aristocles's passage as quoted by Eusebius, 
Metrodorus's Scepticism is presented as going hand in hand with Protagoras's 
agnosticism; Metrodorus's statement that mévta Zoch, 6 dv ttc vorjcat sounds 
like a version of Protagoras's rtáce pavtacia &cciv &AnOye (fr. Aus Hi and the 
homo mensura maxim (fr. A13; A14; B1).105 Still, even here, maybe Xenophanes 
is not absent. Let us go back to Epiphanius's information that, to Metrodorus, 
Soxyoet [...] ott tk mdvta. If this is a paraphrase of Xenophanes's 8óxog 8 dt 
Tct tetuxtat, Metrodorus takes méc1 as neutral and construes it as referring 
to the object of knowledge, which means that he regards it as equivalent to 
Protagoras's ypnuata c&novta (fr. B1). This in turn means that Metrodorus would 
possibly agree with the above argued view (254—255) that Protagoras's subjec- 
tivism and Xenophanes's Scepticism are close to each other and explains why 
Aristocles brings, in the above fragment of his, Protagoras and Metrodorus so 
close together. 


9 Aristotle 

9.1 Poetics, Ch. 25 

It has sometimes been argued!6 that B34 is the Xenophanean passage alluded 
to in Aristotle's (384—322 BC) Poetics 25, 1460b35-1461a1: 


103 Apud Philo of Alexandria, De plantatione 80: "... uóvov ei8évou Bt oddév olðev” (in Paul 
Wendland, Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt, 11 [Berlin: de Gruyter, 1896], 149, 
21); cf. Plato, Apologia Socratis 21D5—7; id., Symposium 216D3-4. 

104 Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 11, 258, 38. 

105 This interpretation of Metrodorus's statement has been challenged so as to make it com- 
patible with his Atomistic identity: see Matteo Andolfo, Atomisti antichi. Testimonianze 
e frammenti secondo la raccolta di H. Diels e W. Kranz (Milan: Bompiani, 1999), 523-24, 
n. 167. Its translation as "esiste tutto ció che si conosce" (Andolfo, op. cit., 423) is syntacti- 
cally impossible to me. 

106 See, eg, Ioannis Sykoutris, Apıototéñovç Hepi moitucic. Metdgpacic rd X. Mevápóov. 
Eicaywyý, xe(uevov, xai &guxyveía ono Toávvou Xuxoutpy (Athens: Hestia 1937), 236, n. 4; 
Augusto Rostagni, Aristotele. Poetica. Introduzione, testo e commento. Seconda edizione 
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.. Edy emitimatat Gr one dAufg, GAN tows we det.... EL dÈ pydetépwe, ott 
» Y 


odtw pactv, olov cà “nepi Den", tows yap odte BéXxtov ovo Agvet ott’ dA OH, 
AAN el ëtuyev Deeg Zevo~eve: dW’ of pacr”107 


If the criticism is that something is false, well perhaps it is as it ought to 
be. [...] If neither solution fits, there remains the principle that people 
say such things, for example, as far as gods are concerned; perhaps it is 
neither ideal nor true to say such things, but maybe it is as Xenophanes 
thought; no matter, people do say them.108 


This claim has been challenged mainly on the grounds that “Xenophanes 


was celebrated not so much for his scepticism as for his denunciation of the 


traditional stories about the gods told by Homer and Hesiod as being morally 


inadequate’.!°9 It seems to me that Aristotle's oc det and BéAttov are connected 


107 


108 


109 


riveduta (Turin: Chiantore 1945), 159, ad 1460b36. Sykoutris often reproduces silently some 
German philosophers’ and scholars’ interpretive patterns and ideas (see Theocharoula M. 
Niftanidou, “Ioannis Sykoutris en tant que théoricien de la littérature,” Revue des études 
neo-helléniques 4 (2008): 45-63, at 59-63; Constanze Güthenke, “Editing the Nation. 
Classical Scholarship in Greece, ca. 1930,” in Classics and National Culture, ed. Susan 
Stephens and Phiroze Vasunia [ Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010], 121-40, at 138-40); 
so, we cannot be sure about the exact origins of his parallelism of Aristotle's lines from the 
Poetics with Xenophanes’s B34. On the 19th-century history of this parallelism see Karsten, 
Xenophanis, 52 and 187-88, note 6, who suspends judgment on whether this pairing is 
true or not, and Zeller, A History of Greek Philosophy, 1, 558-59, n. 1, who severely criticizes 
some audacious conjectural emendations of Aristotle's lines which attempted at present- 
ing them as alluding to B34 (e.g., the emendation of “dW obv pac” in 146121 to “AN od 
caf"). The earliest interpretation of Aristotle's lines as an allusion to Xenophanes's B34 
was made by Petrus Victorius, Commentarii in primum librum Aristotelis de arte poetarum 
(Florentiae, 1560), 276 (cf. Gottfried Hermann, Aristotelis de arte poetica liber cum com- 
mentariis [Lipsiae, 1802], 181; Augustus Guillelmus Graefenhan, Aristotelis de arte poetica 
[Lipsiae, 1821], 202). 

Leonardo Taran, ed., Aristotle. Poetics. Editio Maior of the Greek Text with Historical 
Introductions and Philological Commentaries by L. Taran (Greek and Latin, edition of the 
Greek Text) and Dimitri Gutas (Arabic and Syriac) (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 213. 

Tr. Stephen Halliwell, in Aristotle. Poetics. Edited and Translated by Stephen Halliwell. 
Longinus. On the Sublime. Translated by W. Hamilton Fyfe; revised by Donald Russell. 
Demetrius. On Style. Edited and Translated by Doreen C. Innes, Based on W. Rhys Roberts 
(Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 1995; 21999), 129, slightly changed. 

Aristotle's Poetics. A Translation and Commentary for Students of Literature. Translation by 
Leon Golden. Commentary by O.B. Hardison (Gainesville FL: Florida State University Press, 
1963), 276; cf. Augustus Guilelmus Graefenhan, Aristotelis De arte poetica liber (Leipzig: 
Weidmann, 1821), 205. See also Ingram Bywater, ApictotéAous Hepi zouge, Aristotle. 
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with Xenophanes's critique of the traditional images of gods, whereas df 
is connected with Xenophanes's critique of the misguided, traditional cer- 
tainty about the human knowledge of gods.!? That B34 may be implicit here 
is rendered more probable than usually estimated by its more probable pres- 
ence in two other Aristotelian writings (see next paragraphs). Be that as it 
may, Aristotle's possible allusion to B34 in the Poetics (probably written before 
360 BC)!!! is not accompanied by any interpretation. 


9.2 Posterior Analytics 1 

Further, it has been hastily suggested by Antonios G. Markos"? that Aristotle's 
Posterior Analytics 1, 9, 76a26: Xadendv ð Ze tò yvôva ci oldev } py... ("It is 
hard to be sure whether one knows or not...")!? echoes Xenophanes's B34. 
At first sight, Aristotle does not intend here to give a reply to Xenophanes's 
doctrine of the knowability of things; to Aristotle, the hardness he is speaking 
about can be superseded by means of his own doctrine of the valid derivation 
of conclusions from the proper principles; Aristotle's remark forms part of his 


On the Art of Poetry. A Revised Text With Critical Introduction, Translation and Commentary 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909), 331-32; Donald W. Lucas, Aristotle. Poetics. Introduction, 
Commentary and Appendixes (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 71972), 239, ad 1461a1; Arbogast 
Schmitt, Aristoteles, Poetik. Übersetzt und erlüutert (Berlin: Oldenburg 2008), 714. 

110 Cf. Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, Translated with Notes on the Translation and the Original; 
and Two Dissertations on Poetical and Musical Imitation by Th. Twining. The Second Edition, 
in two Volumes, by D. Twining, 11 (London: Hansard and Son, 1812), 382-83, where a plau- 
sible combination of the two possibilities is suggested; see also Halliwell, Aristotle. Poetics, 
129, note e, where Aristotle's words are seen as having equal distance from each of the 
two possibilities. — On some echoes of Xenophanes in Aristotle see Laura Burelli-Bergese, 
“Allusioni a Senofane nel I libro della Politica di Aristotele (1252b25, 1254b30),” Annali 
della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Classe di Lettere e Filosofia. Filosofia s. 111, 3,1 (1973): 
49-52. 

111 See Ingemar Düring, Aristoteles. Darstellung und Interpretation seines Denkens 
(Heidelberg: Winter, 1966). 

112 Antonios G. Markos, “H idea tfjg mpoó8ov ctóv Eevopdvy” (The Concept of Progress 
in Xenophanes; PhD diss., University of Athens, 1983), 186; see also id., “H ‘pvatc’ tod 
avOpwrov we aitia cfc "docere bloc" TaV npaypåtwv xatà TOV Eevopavy xai Tov Múppwva,” 
Skepsis. A Journal for Philosophy and Interdisciplinary Research 1 (1990): 27—49, at 33; id., 
“So hat er selbst trotzdem kein Wissen davon. Von Xenophanes bis Pyrrhon von Elis,’ 
Platon 46 (1994): 98-107, at 103. 

113 Tr. William David Ross, Aristotle's Prior and Posterior Analytics. A Revised Text with 
Introduction and Commentary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949), 536. 
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own theory of science! without bearing any anti-Xenophanean hint. Still, the 
opening chapter of Book 1 of the Posterior Analytics (1, 1, 71a29-30) includes a 
direct reference to Plato’s Meno 80D-E (see supra, 262), which was a Sophistic 
reformulation of Xenophanes's B34, ll. 2—4; this suggests that Aristotle’s remark 
that one must and, indeed, can — provided one uses Aristotle's own theory of 
demonstration (which is the subject matter of Book 1 of the Posterior Analytics; 
probably written before 360 BC)!I5 — make sure “whether one knows or not...” 
was probably made with the one eye on Xenophanes's criticism of human 
knowledge. 


9.3 Metaphysics 111, Preface 

This connection is rendered more probable by the fact that, as has been 
recently suggested by André Laks," Aristotle seems to allude to Xenophanes's 
B34 in the Proem of his Metaphysics 111 (13, 995a33-b1), where the need for 
certainty in knowledge is stressed again: 


Atd Bet tag Suoyepetas ce ecopyxévott cat npórepov . . . tà Td Tods CyTobvTaS 
dvev tod StamopHaoat meA@tov ópolouc elvat tots mot Set BadiZew dyvoodat, xoi 
mpóc toUcotc oud” ef rote TO CytodMEvov eüpyxev y) UN ywooxetv- TO yàp véAoc 
TOUTW MEV o0 SHAoV, TH SE MPONTOPYXKOTI čov. 


This is why one must have considered all the difficulties before- 
hand... because people who inquire without developing the impasses 
first are like those who do not know where they have to go, and in addi- 
tion to that, he does not even know whether he has at any given time 
found what he is looking for or not; for the end is not clear to such a man, 
whereas to him who has first discussed the difficulties it is clear.” 


114 See, e.g., Murat Ayede, “Aristotle on Episteme and Nous: the Posterior Analytics, Southern 
Journal of Philosophy 36, 1 (1998): 15-46. 

115 See Düring, Aristoteles. 

116 André Laks, “Aporia Zero (Metaphysics, B 1, 995a24—995b4),” in Aristotle: Metaphysics 
Beta. Symposium Aristotelicum, ed. Michel Crubellier and André Laks (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2009), 25-46, at 44. Laks (art. cit., 45) does not fail to compare the pas- 
sage from Metaphysics to the reference to the Platonic Meno in the Posterior Analytics. 

117 Tr. Laks, art. cit., 27, slightly changed on the basis of the translation by William David 
Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1924). Alan Code, “Aristotle 
and the History of Skepticism, in Ancient Models of Mind: Studies in Human and Divine 
Rationality, ed. Andrea Nightingale and David Sedley (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010), 97-109, at 98-99, discusses this passage in the context of his analysis 
of Aristotle's anti-Sceptic arguments, but without connecting it with Xenophanes's 
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Laks rightly points out that Aristotle’s oùð’ et mote... imitates Xenophanes's el 
yàp xal... which is a crescendo built on the hypothetical concession that one 
has reached one's end, i.e. has found the truth (Xenophanes: . . . tà y&Atota THYOL 
TeTEAEopEvoy cinwy; Aristotle: . . . ot det Badičew and c6 . . . téAoc). Aristotle’s pas- 
sage is a “quasi-quotation of Xenophanes's fragment," indeed.” It must not 
escape our attention that, precisely at that point, Aristotle changes from plural 
(tod¢ Cytotvtacg...duoioug... tot¢... &yvoodat) to singular (evpyxev... tobTw... 
TÔ ... nponnropyxótt), which is the number used in Xenophanes's fragment 
throughout (tig dvyp l8ev...... ttc Eotat cldws...... TÚXOL. . . iTV, AUTOS... 00x 
olde). Furthermore, Aristotle’s image of the traveller who ignores the end 
(tò 1£Aoc) of his own journey may be an echo of Xenophanes's teteAecpEevov; 
indeed, one of the meanings of ceAciv is ‘to reach one's destination.!?? In such 
a case, teteAecuévov means any idea that has successfully run the distance 
between man and the object of knowledge, namely, any idea that fully cor- 
responds to reality. 

True, Aristotle is not an intemperate optimist as far as the epistemological 
possibilities of man are concerned.'! Still, one can hardly call him a pessimist, 
especially in view of what he says in Rhetorics 1355a15-17 and 37-38.22 


10 Cicero 

In the early version of Cicero's (106-43 BC) Academica (dated to 45 BC), 
par. 12.44, which is connected with Arcesilaus,!?° a list of confessions of igno- 
rance by some Presocratic philosophers is offered, including this phrase: 


B34. — Book 111 of the Metaphysics was probably written during Aristotle's early period, 
i.e., between 367 and 347 BC (see Düring, Aristoteles). 

118 Laks, “Aporia Zero,’ 44. 

119 Incidentally, the reading ‘ovd’ e mote’ in 995236, which has puzzled some scholars, includ- 
ing some of the editors of Aristotle's Metaphysics, does not seem to me to be a gram- 
matico-syntactical problem. The fully reconstructed passage reads “Sid tò (see 995a34) 
ovde ywwwoxew et mote TO Cytotmevov evpyxev Ñ py”; "o00€" is a follow-up of the implicitly 
negative “dyvoodcv” (995236) (‘not knowing’ where to go). Besides, the lectio ‘ovd’ et mote’ 
is difficilior in comparison to the alternative ovdénote, which is attested by some manu- 
scripts, as well as to W. Jaeger's conjectural emendatio 'o08& motepov. 

120 See, e.g., Aeschylus, Choephoroe 1021; Sophocles, Electra 726; 1435; Thucydides, Historiae 11, 
97, 2; IV, 78, 5. 

121 See, eg, William Wians, "Aristotle and the Problem of Human Knowledge,” International 
Journal of the Platonic Tradition 2 (2008): 41-64. 

122 See Demetracopoulos, "Thomas Aquinas’, 381. 

123 See, e.g., Jan Opsomer, In Search of the Truth: Academic Tendencies in Middle Platonism 
(Brussels: Koninklijke Academie voor Wetenschappen, 1998), 162; John M. Kooper, 
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... opinionibus et institutis omnia teneri, nihil veritati relinqui... 
... everything is subject to opinion and custom, no room is left for truth. . 124 


As has been remarked by Charles Brittain and John Palmer, this can be seen as 
a partial echo of Xenophanes's B34, if one takes opinionibus as a rendering of 
86xoc and omnia as a paraphrase of the ¿nì rác (v. ALS Presumably, institutis is 
Sophistic in origins; it refers to the conventional character of the mass beliefs, 
in implicit contrast to the more sophisticated opinions of the individuals.'26 

As noted by John M. Kooper, “the pre-Socratic considerations mentioned" in 
this passage are "expanded upon" in the second edition of the Academica, "in 
2.72—74, With the addition of Xenophanes and Parmenides to the previous trio 
of Anaxagoras, Democritus and Empedocles”:!2” 


Parmenides, Xenophanes...versibus increpant eorum arrogantiam 
quasi irati, qui, cum sciri nihil possit, audeant se scire dicere. 


As for Parmenides and Xenophanes, they criticize almost angrily [...] 
the arrogance of people who dare to say that they have knowledge, when 
nothing can be known.!28 


To Brittain, here "Cicero is no doubt thinking of Xenophanes' famous denial 
of knowledge in fr. B34.”!29 Although there is no verbal similarity to turn this 


"Arcesilaus: Socratic and Skeptic,” in Knowledge, Nature and the Good: Essays on Ancient 
Philosophy, ed. Kooper (Princeton: University Press, 2004), 81-103, at 85-87. 

124 Otto Plasberg, ed., M. Tulli Ciceronis scripta quae manserunt omnia. Fasc. 42: Academicorum 
reliquiae cum Lucullo (Leipzig: Teubner, 1922; repr. Stuttgart and Leipzig: Teubner, 1996), 
19, 7-8; tr. Charles Brittain, Cicero. On Academic Scepticism. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2006), 106 (slightly changed). 

125 Charles Brittain and John Palmer, “The New Academy's Appeal to the Presocratics,” 
Phronesis 46, 1 (2001): 38—72, at 71. On the stages of composition and the date of Cicero's 
Academica, see Brittain, Cicero, xi. 

126 Cf. Augustine's contrast of the philosophical ‘diversae variaeque sententiae (or 'timidae 
conjecturae'; cf. Sap. Sol. 9:14: "cogitationes enim mortalium timidae"), such as the doc- 
trines held by philosophers, to the 'opinio populorum' or 'pravae opiniones multitudinis' 
or ‘vulgares errores’ (De vera religione 11, 2; 111, 3; IV, 6; v, 8); to Augustine, both sorts of 
heathen beliefs were to be corrected only by the light of Christianity. 

127 Kooper, "Arcesilaus,' 88. 

128 Cicero, Academica 11, 23, 74 - Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 1, 116, 13-15 (Plasberg, 
M. Tulli, 63, 3—7); tr. Brittain, Cicero, 43. 

129 Brittain, Cicero, 43, n. 105. 
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possibility into certainty, this remark becomes plausible in terms of the fact 
that these Ciceronian lines are an elaboration of par. 12.44 of the earlier redac- 
tion of the Academica, which does exhibit some verbal similarities. 


1 Varro 
Varro (16-27 BC), in the beginning of Book xvi of his lost Antiquitates rerum 
divinarum, testifies to another version of Xenophanes's B34: 


[...] ut Xenophanes Colophonios scribit, quid putem, non quid conten- 
dam, ponam; “hominis est enim haec opinari, Dei scire". 


As Xenophanes of Colophon writes, I will set down what I think, but not 
what I am prepared to insist on. “For in these matters man has opinions, 
but only God has knowledge".!30 


Varro quotes this fragment in the course of his preliminary remarks on the 
degree to which the reader can accept the various stories about the gods that 
he is going to expound. He seems to ascribe to Xenophanes a self-relativization 
of his own views; the sentence quid putem, non quid contendam, ponam looks 
like a loose rendering of vv. 1-3, whose content Varro reproduces and applies 
to his own case. 


130 Varro, Antiquitates rerum divinarum, fr. 228, ll. 3-5 in Burkhart Cardauns, M. Terentius Varro. 
Antiquitates Rerum Divinarum. Fragmente und Kommentar, 1 (Wiesbaden: Steiner Franz, 
1976), 98; apud Augustine of Hippo, De civitate Dei V11, 17, 20-22, in Bernard Dombart and 
Alfons Kalb, ed., Sancti Aurelii Augustini De civitate Dei libri 1-x. Ad fidem quartae editionis 
Teubnerianae quam A. MCMXXVIII-MCMXXIX (CSEL 47; Turnhout: Brepols, 1955), 200 (see 
also Burkhart Cardauns, “Varro,” in Harald Hagendahl, Augustine and the Latin Classics, 1, 
Testimonia [Góteborg: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1967], 291—92, fr. 742; and in 11, Augustine’s 
Attitude [Góteborg: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1967] at 602—604); tr. William M. Green, Saint 
Augustine. The City of God against the Pagans. 11: Books 1V-vir (Cambridge Ma: Harvard 
University Press, 1963; 71965), 437 Karl Deichgraber, “Xenophanes Ilepi pbcews,” Reinisches 
Museum für Philologie 37 (1938): 1-31, at 22. On the place of this fragment in Varro's writ- 
ing see Henry David Jocelyn, *Varro's Antiquitates rerum divinarum and Religious Affairs 
in the Late Roman Republic,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 65, 1 (1982): 148-205, at 
202. This quotation is reproduced in Anonymous' (probably 6th cent. aD) Contra philoso- 
phos 111, 1040-44, in Diethard Aschoff, Anonymi Contra philosophos (CCSL 58A; Turnholt: 
Brepols, 1975), 173. Cf. Guido Turrini, “Il frammento 34 di Senofane e la tradizione dosso- 
grafica,” Prometheus 8 (1982): 117-35, at 130-31. 
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Augustine quotes a fragment from the end of Book xv (De dis incertis), too: 


Cum in hoc libello dubias de diis opiniones posuero, reprehendi non 
debeo. Qui enim putabit judicari oportere et posse, cum audierit, faciet 
ipse. Ego citius perduci possum, ut in primo libro [sc. Book xiv: “De 
diis certis"] quae dixi in dubitationem revocem, quam in hoc quae per- 
scribam omnia ut ad aliquam dirigam summam. 


If in this book I set down uncertain views of the gods I should not be 
reproved. For if anyone thinks that a definite verdict should and can be 
given, he will produce one for himself after hearing what say. As for me, 
I can sooner be brought to withdraw and leave doubtful what I have said 
in the first book, than to bring everything that I shall write in this book to 
any one conclusion.!?! 


To put the point explicitly, Varro would be more prepared to ascribe a lesser 
degree of certainty to some probably true theological beliefs than a higher 
degree of certainty to some doubtful theological beliefs. As Augustine says: 
Varro de omnibus dubitare quam aliquid adfirmare maluerit (“Varro ...pre- 
ferred to be sceptical about everything rather than to affirm anything").!?? 
Varro's abstention from positively saying anything about the divine does not 
seem to have any religious underpinning. Further, it does not seem to have 
had any philosophical justification. Rather, it resembles the average cultivated 
man's reluctance to be entangled in such perplexed issues, much less to take 
sides in debating them. 

Augustine quotes this material with polemical purposes. He seeks to make 
the pagans' religious scepticism evident and thereby repudiate the content 
of pagan religious claims from the outset. Commenting on the Xenophanean 
lines, he contrasts errabunda opinio ('vagrant belief") and res opinandae et 
dubitandae (“matters of opinion subject to doubt") to res conprehensae and 
firmissime creditae (‘things understood’ and ‘absolutely firmly believed').!53 
Xenophanes's 8óxoc is implicitly present here, even if Augustine does not see 
the message of B34 as a lesson of modesty but a confession of the deplorable 
pagan failure to reach truth on the things divine. 


131 Varro, Antiquitates rerum divinarum, fr. 204; apud Augustine of Hippo, De civitate Dei, v11, 
17, 7-12, in Dombart and Kalb, Sancti Aurelii Augustini, 200; tr. Green, 435. 

132 Augustine of Hippo, De civitate Dei, V11, 17, 4-5 (Dombart and Kalb, ibid.; tr. Green, ibid.). 

133 Op. cit. VII, 17, 2-3; 22-23 (Dombart and Kalb, op. cit., 200; tr. Green, 435-37). 
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12 Arius Didymus 

Another author of that time reproduced B34 in a way partly similar to that of 
Varro,!4 yet with the difference that his version has an explicitly religious air. 
John Stobaeus (sth cent. AD) has preserved the way that Arius Didymus, prob- 
ably a Stoic doxographer of the 1st century BC!5 — whose Epitome (in what 
had probably been its complete form, i.e., a set of Logic, Physics, and Ethics)!36 
seems to have enjoyed popularity till the end of the Roman era!?? — introduced, 
partly quoted and commented on Xenophanes's B34. Didymus probably drew 
on earlier doxographic material: 


Ecvoqdvouc mewtov Aóyoc YJA0&v elc toùç "EMyvac, dioc ypapÀs, ua nad 
TUS YE TOV dX ov TOALLAS ETIMANTTOVTOS xoi THY AdTOD napiotávtoç eA d Betoty, 
ws dpa Deéc èv olde THY d eov, "Bóxoc & nì zë vévoxtav. "H pèv yàp 
girocopia Opa cíjc dAnPetag tori xal Spektc- rv dE PIAccogyadvTwY Évtot 
edpety Pact zé Ohpapa, coc Emtxoupos xai ot Utwicol, of dé dxpny Ett Cytety De 
Tov Tapa Osotc dv xai tig copias odn dvoowmivov ypýuaToç dvtos: oft gg 
Laoxpatnys xoi Hoppcov.128 


Xenophanes was the first to introduce to the Greeks a position worth 
mentioning: he playfully attacked the audacity of others and portrayed 
his own caution and piety, declaring that god of course knows the truth 
but “opinion is allotted to all." ‘Philosophy’ means seeking after and aspir- 
ing for truth. Now of those who philosophized, some claim that they have 
found what they were hunting, such as Epicurus and the Stoics [sc. the 
Dogmatics], whereas others say that they are still searching for it, as if it 


134 See, e.g., Rivier, "Remarques sur les fragments,’ 53, n. 1. 

135 See Brad Inwood, “Areios Didymos,” in Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, 1: 345-47 
(N° 324). 

136 See Kahn, “Arius as a Doxographer" in The Works of Arius Didymus, 1, 3-13. 

137 See Georgios D. Panagopoulos, "H crwixy quAocopía oth 9eoAoyía toô M. BaatAelov. LuuBoay 
omy Zoeuug tav ayégeuv ypiotiavinyc Seoroyiac xal EMyvixic pidocogias tov 4° aidva (Ph.D. 
thesis; Athens 2009), 63-81 et al; John A. Demetracopoulos, Eunomius of Cyzicus: 
A Restoration of his Philosophical Theology (forthcoming). 

138 Xenophanes, A24 (in Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 1, 16, 9-12) from Arius Didymus's 
Liber de philosophorum sectis (in Friedrich Wilhelm Allen Mullach, ed., Fragmenta phi- 
losophorum Graecorum, 11 [Paris: Didot, 1867; repr. Aalen: Scientia, 1968], 53b16-20) apud 
John Stobaeus's Eclogae 11, 1, 17 (in Curtius Wachsmuth and Otto Hense, ed., Joannis 
Stobaei Anthologium, 11 [Berlin: Weidmann, 1884; repr. 1958], 6, 13-18). 
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abides in the realm of gods and is not a thing among humans; the latter is 
what Socrates and Pyrrho said [sc. the Sceptics].!99 


This identification of Xenophanes's 'piety' as the source of his repudiation 
of human cognitive abilities is similar in tenor to Varro's reproduction of this 
Xenophanean idea.^? Further, another theological Xenophanean fragment, 
B23, which stresses the dissimilarity between man and God and is praised 
for its pious tenor in Irenaeus of Lyons (+ 202 AD):... quemadmodum adest 
religiosis ac piis dicere de Deo.^! As Karsten has noted, the phrases that invest 
Xenophanes's lines in Arius's version (0&8c .. . ode thv dÄäfeau 'H . . . ptrocopia 
npa tHS dAnPeias) of it echo Plato (Phaedrus 278D3-6; Phaedo 66C2).^? This 
idea probably goes back to, or is at least compatible with, Plato's implicit inte- 
gration of B34 in Phaedo (quoted above, 263). There, Simmias says that a man, 
in spite of the difficulties rooted in the humana conditio, should constantly 
strive to form a consistent view of divine things with the aid of reliable human 
authorities, unless he has fortunately received from God the privilege to 
acquire knowledge in some supra-human way. This position implies that man 
has few chances to reach truth on his own, whereas divine beings possess truth 
by virtue of their nature. 


13 Seneca 

A similar declaration of the limited scope of man's knowledge of natural phe- 
nomena appears in the Naturales quaestiones of Seneca (ca. 1-65 AD), com- 
posed near the end of his life: 


139 Tr Kahn, “Arius,” 5, substantially revised. In the context of contrasting man to the divine, 
"e0A dele" cannot be taken merely in its general sense, as "caution" (an error made by 
Untersteiner, too, Senofane, C Cv111). Rather, it must be seen as mainly having a religious 
sense (cf. Rivier, “Remarques,” 53; Lesher, “The Humanizing,” 468). Further, for the correct 
meaning of "exi mda” see supra, 248—250. 

140 See, e.g., Frankel, "Xenophanesstudien. 11,’ 190; Zeppi, "Il pensiero," 3-4; Peter Steinmetz, 
"Xenophanesstudien," Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 109, 1 (1966): 13-71, at 39-40; 
Christian Scháfer, Xenophanes von Kolophon. Ein Vorsokratiker zwischen Mythos und 
Philosophie (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1996), 117. Cf. supra, 281-282 

141 Irenaeus of Lyon, Adversus haereses (written ca. 175-85 AD) II, 13, 3; see Jaap Mansfeld, 
“Compatible Alternatives: Middle Platonist Theology and the Xenophanes Reception” in 
Knowledge of God in the Graeco-Roman World, ed. Roelof Van Den Broek, Tjitze Baarda 
and Jaap Mansfeld (Leiden: Brill, 1988), 92-117, at 113-14. 

142 Karsten, Xenophanis, 189. Karsten, writing in 1830, did not know that Stobaeus reproduced 
Arius; so, he ascribed this Platonic dressing to Stobaeus. 
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Quae an vera sint, dii sciunt, quibus est scientia veri. Nobis rimari illa et 
conjectura ire in occulta tantum licet, nec cum fiducia inveniendi nec 
sine spe. 


Whether or not they are true only the gods know, who have knowledge 
of the truth. We can only investigate these things and grope in the dark 
with hypotheses, not with the assurance of discovering the truth, and yet 
not without hope.!4? 


It has been plausibly argued! that this passage is somewhat close to Arius 
Didymus's version of Xenophanes’s B34 (quoted above, 283). Seneca nuances 
Didymus's stance by placing himself mid-way between optimism and 
pessimism. 

Of course, Seneca, in a typically Stoic way, makes it clear that, even if we 
cannot discover the causes of this or that phenomenon, we should not doubt 
that some cause does exist, because every being as well as every event forms 
part of the divine plan of the world Hz Still, elsewhere, arguing as a typical 
representative of the morally-oriented Stoicism of the Empire era, he says that 
involuta veritas in alto latet ("truth lurks deep in an abyss")'^6 and that man nei- 
ther is qualified nor really needs to know everything about the natural world 
(nec licet scire nec prodest).!^? This, as will immediately be seen, does not differ 
much from Philo of Alexandria's idea that it is only the creator of the world 


143 Seneca, Naturales quaestiones vit, 29, 3, ll. 696—698, in Harry M. Hine, L. Aenaeus Seneca. 
Naturalium quaestionum libri (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1996), 316-17; tr. Thomas H. Corcoran, 
Seneca in Ten Volumes, vit, Naturales quaestiones (Cambridge MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1971), 289-91. 

144 Brad Inwood, “God and Human Knowledge in Seneca's Natural Questions,” in Traditions 
of Theology. Studies in Hellenistic Theology, its Background and Aftermath, ed. Dorothea 
Frede and André Laks (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 19-57, at 146-48. 

145 Seneca, De providentia 1, 3-4, ll. 18-34, in Giovanni Viansino, ed., Lucio Anneo Seneca. 
I dialoghi, 1, Della provvidenza — Della costanza del saggio — Dell'ira (Milano: Mondadori, 
1988), 29-30. 

146 This seems an echo of Democritus's Bui7: "£v 800 ý AAäfea" (Diels and Kranz, Die 
Fragmente, 11, 166, 4). C£. Cicero, Academica 1, 12, 44: “...ut Democritus, in profundo 
veritatem esse demersam’; II, 10, 32: “... naturam, quae in profundo veritatem, ut ait 
Democritus, penitus abstruserit" (Diels and Kranz, ibid.). Cf. Philo of Alexandria, De som- 
niis 1, 6. 

147 Seneca, De beneficiis, VII, 1, 5-7. 
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that knows the secrets of nature and that man should confine himself to have 
trust to the way God rules the world.148 


14 Philo of Alexandria 

The contrast between optimism and pessimism about human capacities for 
knowledge occurs clearly and repeatedly in Philo of Alexandria (ca. 15 BC- 
ca. 50 AD), who praises those who confess the limits of their gnoseological 
equipment. Philo was not, of course, a Sceptic,^? but a ‘Dogmatic’ Platonist. 
Indeed, he disliked 'Sceptics; whom he understood as persons who confined 
themselves to studying ‘inferior things or to producing merely “word-quibbling 
and destructive paradox," i.e., who were practically identical to Plato's 'soph- 
ists; He equally disliked the ‘Sceptical’ method of “opposing all others, forcing 
them to defend their own dogmata"? and, after systematically making the 
defence fail, replacing the refuted dogmata with nothing. 


148 See also the parallels with Philo and Cicero noted by Viansino, Lucio Anneo Seneca, 
321; 324. 

149 See, e.g. David T. Runia, “Philo and Hellenistic Doxography,” in Philo of Alexandria and 
Post-Aristotelian Philosophy, ed. Francesca Alesse (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 13-54, at 50. 

150 Harold Tarrant, Scepticism or Platonism? The Philosophy of the Fourth Academy (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985), 23-24; George H. van Kooten, “Balaam as the Sophist 
par excellence in Philo of Alexandria: Philo’s Projection of an Urgent Contemporary 
Debate onto Moses’ Pentateuchal Narratives” in The Prestige of the Pagan Prophet Balaam 
in Judaism, Early Christianity and Islam, ed. van Kooten and Jacques T.A.G.M. van Ruiten 
(Leiden: Brill 2008), 131-61, at 142-43. See Philo of Alexandria, De congressu eruditionis 
gratia 52—53:"[. ..] Ot oxentixol [...] pixpà [...] copicuata cgiBópevot xat YA poAoyobpevot 
[...]’ / “[...] the Sceptics, who [...] spend themselves on petty quibbles and trifling dis- 
putes [...]” (Paulus Wendland, Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt, Vol. 111 [Berlin: 
Reimer 1898], 82, 11-23; tr. Francis Henry Colson and George Herbert Whitaker, Philo. 
With an English Translation, 1v [Cambridge Ma: Harvard UP, 1932; 91985], 483); De fuga 
et inventione 209—13: “Logictod yàp Bovànpa todto xol Alo oxentixdv Emroppacovtos xoi 
Aóyotc xalpovtos Zpteregte, OSto¢ xal návtaç Barrel obe and THY Mouder, (ëlo ce Excatw 
xoi ong nâo Evevtiobmevoc” etc. / “For this is just the Sophist's way, with his pretense of 
excessive open-mindedness, and his love of arguing for arguing’s sake. This character aims 
its shafts at all representatives of sciences, opposing each individually and all in com- 
mon’ etc. (Wendland, op. cit., 154, 27-155, 1; tr. Colson and Whitaker, Philo. With an English 
Translation, v [Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1934; 1988], 123; this depiction 
of the Sceptic philosopher looks like an anticipatory description of the writing project of 
Sextus Empiricus's Adversus Mathematicos); Quis rerum divinarum haeres sit at 246—48: 
“Tà 8& «àv évonóv8ov elvat Suvapévov npooxpovopata toradté Goen, dmolac elvot cuu égyyxe 
TAS copie t&v Soypatinas Epidac. [...] f) 8 ody ópoyvwpovoðo &v tals xatà uépoc CythoEow, 
&uquAlo exce poor, [...] Oi mevta dxatdrAnrta sionyovpevor tols vepiteo 001 rcd aco) 
pdoxovaty. Kal Aog pévto xai gen xot 6 oúpnaç obpavec, yh te xai dnp xal dwp, Tå te SE 
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Philo, however, issues two warnings against temerarious Dogmatism. 


Embarking upon knowing superior things can be successful only for someone 


who uses the proper method; of course, proper method is alien to the ‘arro- 


gant’ and ‘argumentative’ spirit of the ‘sophists.’5! Further, even success in this 


effort has certain limits, due to the unnatural, composite character of human 


existence: Où yap návta Ovnt@ yevet yvopıpa (“For all things are not within the 


ken of mortals");52 Ovytdg oddeis nwnote ioyos: tovtwv [sc. of the heavenly 


151 


152 


avtav nåvta tots oxentixots Eordac xal pirovetxtas nrapeoyhxaow [...]. Tà dé xatà pirocogiay 
UETTA Stapwvias yeyove TOV TIBAVOV xod axoyoctuxóv voOv THC dANPEtas dmodISpAcKovaNs: TO 
yàp Sucedpetov xai Suabhpatov adtiic tac Aoyincs, we oluat, ordoete eyévvye” / "But with 
those who might be allies the causes of offence are such we find in the wranglings of 
the sophists on questions of dogma. [...] In that they do not agree in their solutions of 
the particular problems, they may be said to be engaged in civil strife. [...] Those who 
maintain that everything is beyond our apprehension [...]. And indeed sun and moon 
and the whole heaven, also air and water and practically all that they produce, have been 
the cause of strife and contention to the inquirers [...]. The history of philosophy is full 
of discordance, because truth flees from the credulous mind which deals in conjecture. It 
is her nature to elude discovery and pursuit, and it is this which in my opinion produces 
these scientific quarrellings" (Wendland, op. cit., 55, 17-56, 17; tr. Colson and Whitaker, 
Philo, 1v, 407—409). Sophistry, further, is closely linked with “impiety” and 'godlessness' 
(De posteritate Caini 52-55, in Wendland, Philonis, 11, 11, 18-12, 15; tr. Colson and Whitaker, 
Philo, 11 [Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 1927; 51979], 357-59). 

Philo of Alexandria, De migratione Abrahami 170-171: “AM ca yap 8£oc Eotiv àvoatvetv tpóc 
THY Tod dvtoc Béav yy à' Zourge dyvootoy, Thy 686v, br Auaflac cor Karl TOALNS inapheion. 
[...] Atétt maou xtvyats yj veu Deltas exippoobvys emihutov, xod dwetvov evtavot xatapeverv 
tov Ovytov Biov dAntedovtac, wo Td TAEtoToV dvOparov Yévoc, Ü TPdS TOV Obpavov EEdpavTas 
Eavtovds bd dAaCovetac cvartparhvet (cf. Is. 14:12): xabdmep pupiois ouvéßn àv coplaTay, 
dree aHOnoav copiay vovv elvat Adywv etpeow, AN’ od mpayydtwv da Oeo viv niox" / 
“But the soul has reason to fear ascending in its own strength to the sight of Him that is, 
ignorant as it is of the way, lifted up as it is at once by ignorance and by daring [...]. For 
loss is entailed by all movement that is not under Divine direction, and it is better to stay 
where we are, roaming, with the bulk of mankind, through this mortal life, rather than 
to lift ourselves heavenward and incur shipwreck as imposters. This has been the fate of 
multitudes of sophists, through their imagining that wisdom consists in finding specious 
arguments, and not in appealing to the solid evidence of things” (Wendland, Philonis, 11, 
301, 24-302, 6); tr. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, v, 231-33, slightly modified). 

Philo of Alexandria, De opificio mundi 61 (ed. Leopold Cohn and Paul Wendland, Philonis 
Alexandrini opera quae supersunt, 1 [Berlin: Reimer, 1896], 20, 6; tr. Colson and Whitaker, 
Philo, 1 [Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 1929; "oo, 47). See also Quaestiones 
in "Exodum" 11, fr. 45b (ex John of Damascus's Sacra parallela, PG 96, 472A—B): “'ABatoç 
xoi dmpooméÄaogroe Gute &ctlv ó elos y&poc, OVdE "e xABAPwWTATIS Stavotag Tocodtov Doc 
mpocoavoffjvot Suvapevys, cc Stet póvov żnupaðoar” (“The divine realm is really inaccessible 
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bodies and phenomena] évapya¢ xataraBetv oddev (“The day will never come 
when any mortal shall be competent to arrive at a clear solution of any of these 
problems").153 

Philo concludes that a man — as a man — must be modest. Even more, a man 
must distrust himself and his own cognitive powers because of the limits of 
his condition; he must turn to God as the only trustworthy source of knowl- 
edge. Philo makes the transition from Sceptical impasse to refuge in God's help 
expressis verbis: 


Ti ody tod qppovetv dp8 dc Zo tEAOS; Apposúvyy Eavtod vol mavtds ToD yevntod 
xatapyoicacbat tò yàp pndev olecOot cidevent népaç EmtaTHUNS, &vóc övtoç 
Hëuo goot, Tod xal uóvou Oeo0. 


What, then, is the end of right-mindedness? To pronounce on himself 
and all created being the verdict of folly; for the final aim of knowledge 
is to hold that we know nothing, He alone being wise, who is also alone 
God.154 


and inapproachable; not even the purest mind is capable of ascending so high as to 
even touch it by hand”); unidentified fr. 2: “Mupia ye où A€yw x&v UrtepdyKwv GAA xod TAY 
Beaeurdean huot Soxovvtwy expedyet Tov dvoowrivov vodv. Aphyavov &vðpwrivnv ton tò 
tod övtwç dvtog npóownov Dedoaofa" (“Many, many things, not only of the highest ones 
but also of those passing for most humble, escape the human mind. There is no way for 
the human nature to gaze upon the face of that which really is"); unidentified fr. 4: “At 
girocogia mácot, xatd te THY EMdda xal BdpBapov dxudoacat, Cytodcat ta pbaews ovdE 
16 Poaydtatov dëuat Duo tHAavYdc idelv. Lapis dé riots at Sta~avian xoi Stopdyor xot 
&cepo8oE(ot t&v Excotys alpecews dvacxevatdvtwv xol dvacxeveGouevw ¿v pépet. Kal mé&ow 
OPLNTI PIA TOAELWV yeyóvacı al THV aipeoroudywy oixiar [ex edit. extat conjeci], TupAcdaat Tov 
Suvepevov BAénet avOownwov vobdv tats &vtdoyıxais ëpiow, aunxavodvta tiva det meocéc Bat 
xai tiva SiwoacGat” ("All philosophical trends, both those that flourished in Greece and in 
the barbarous lands, had strived to discover the truth on nature yet proved unable to see 
clearly even the slightest part of reality. This is obviously testified to by the disagreements, 
quarrels and divergences between sects; all of them have by turns confuted and been 
confuted by each other. The houses of the defenders of each sect were rendered goads of 
war, blinding by means of their quarrelsome conficts the mind that was in principle able 
to clearly see, who thereby was unable to see which philosophical sect he must approve 
and which reject") (ed. Francoise Petit, Les œuvres de Philon d'Alexandrie. Quaestiones in 
"Genesim" et in "Exodum" Fragmenta graeca [SC 33; Paris: Cerf, 1978], 267; 282; 284). 

153 Philo of Alexandria, De somniis 1, 21-24 (ed. Wendland, Philonis, 111, 209, 8-210, 2; tr. 
Colson and Whitaker, Philo, v, 307). Cf. Turrini, “Il frammento 34,” 130-131. 

154 Philo of Alexandria, De migratione Abraami 134 (Wendland, Philonis, 11, 294, 15-18; tr. 
Colson and Whitaker, Philo, 1v, 209). 
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This claim is only strengthened with regard to our knowledge of the highest 
being, God: 


‘O 8' doa did nd8ov emtathns únepxúpaç Bourg tov xdopov Cytel nepi tod 
xooportotod, tig Zorn 6 Suadpatos obtog xal Suatémactos, CHUA Ü dowpatos 
Ñ Drepdrung TL TOVTWY Y) qüctc ATAÑ, ota uova, T) oúyxpipa Ñ TL TV Guten, xal 
rof dpdv we Zort üucOr]porcov xal SuoTEptvoytov, edyetat Map’ adtod palety 
tod Oco0 tig Zorn 6 adc: od yap HAmicEe SuvyoeaOat yvðvar nap’ ETEPOV TIVOG 
TOV MET’ AÙTÓV. 


But the prophet, owing to desire for knowledge, lifts his eyes above the 
whole universe and becomes a seeker regarding its Creator, asking of 
what sort this Being is so difficult to see, so difficult to conjecture. Is He 
a body or incorporeal, or something exalted above these? Is He a single 
Nature, a Monad as it were? Or a composite Being? What among all that 
exists? And seeing that this is a problem hard to pursue, hard to take in 
by thought, he prays that he may learn from God Himself what God is; for 
he had no hope of being able to ascertain this from another, from one of 
those who are inferior to Him.!55 


Philo, describing the human condition, says that when God created the human 
race, he knew that its members would be 


155 


otoyaotal thy elxdtwv xol mOavay, £v ol; moAd tò eÜUAoyov, dW ovyl tfc 
axpatpvods dela, xol StL MicTEvVToVaL LAMoOV volg qpotvopévotc Y, Oe, 
TOPlatElav Td copíoc Douudoourer, 


Philo of Alexandria, De fuga et inventione 164-65 (Wendland, Philonis, 111, 145, 22-146, 
2; tr. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, v, 99). For more Philonic passages on theological apo- 
phaticism see, e.g., Dragos A. Giulea, “The Noetic Turn in Jewish Thought,’ Journal for the 
Study of Judaism 42 (2011): 23-57, at 40-43. As I have shown elsewhere (Demetracopoulos, 
Nixoddov KaffáaiAa, 129-50: Appendix: “Gregory the Theologian and Ancient Scepticism’), 
Gregory Nazianzen's Oratio XXVIII, 7-10, which treats the question of the corporeality or 
incorporeality of God in a typically Ephectic manner, is a direct borrowing from Sextus 
Empiricus (see infra, 331). The affinity of this treatment with Philo's De fuga et inventione 
164—65, too, is evident. The parallelism suggests that Gregory's idea of using this Ephectic 
examination of the above theological problem was inspired by Philo, who is plainly 
shown to have amply used Scepticism — well before the Christians did — to show that 
man is unable to understand God (“od [...] Anioe Suvygec bau yvvat") unless granted this 
knowledge by God Himself. 
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[...] intent on what looked probable and plausible, with much in it that 
could be supported by argument, but would not aim at sheer truth; and 
how they would trust phenomena rather than God, admiring sophistry 
rather than wisdom.!56 


This description lends a certain fatality to human erring, probably on account 


of our corporeality. Men can only try to guess truth about the superior things: 


II&vro yàp tadta xoti xà toradta TOÔ dpiotou TE Kal vetdprou t&v EV KOTLW 
gTwMmatos dvta, ovpavod, ddnra xal dxatdànnta, ctoyacuols xal ebcotetote, où 
Tayle) Adyw tç aAnGetac, EpopLodvTa: wote xàv ópócot TVA BappHoavTa, STL 
Durée ovdels mote icydcet ToUTWY Evapyas xataAraBetv o08£v. 


Yes, all these and suchlike points pertaining to heaven, that fourth and 
best cosmic substance, are obscure and beyond our comprehension, 
based on guess-work and conjecture, not on the solid reasoning of truth; 
so much so that one may confidently take one’s oath that the day will 
never come when any mortal shall be competent to arrive at a clear solu- 
tion of any of these problems.!5” 


Thus, knowledge offers not clarity but mere plausibility at best. In recompense, 


faith is the effective way of finding out truth: 


156 


157 


"Aptotov obv Och nemtotevxnevar xal py voi; doapéct Aoyicpots xol tals 
dBefoloc cixactortc. 


Philo of Alexandria, De opificio mundi 45 (Cohn, Philonis, Vol. 1, 14, 9-12; tr. Colson and 
Whitaker, Philo, 1, 35, slightly modified). 

Philo of Alexandria, De somniis 1, 23-24 (Cohn and Wendland, Philonis, 11, 209, 23-210, 2; 
tr. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, v, 307). See also id., De confusione linguarum 159: "Fon 8£ 
oboet xoA&gtot tadta, oxoxoc oc Ofso" / "There is a natural hostility between conjecture 
and truth" (Cohn and Wendland, Philonis, 11, 259, 22—23; tr. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, 1v, 
97); De decalogo 18: “Aid eiclv &v ctoyaouoic eixóotv aitiot Aeyouevat nepi tod StamopyOevtoc- 
tas yàp dAndeic oldev 6 Occ uóvoc" (ed. L. Cohn, Philonis Alexandrini opera quae super- 
sunt, IV [Berlin, 1902], 272, 13-14) / "These are the reasons suggested to answer the ques- 
tion under discussion: they are but probable surmises; the true reasons are known to 
God alone" (tr. Colson and Whitaker, Philo in Ten Volumes, v11 [Cambridge MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1937; 51984], 15). 
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So then it is best to trust God and not our dim reasonings and insecure 
conjectures.!58 


This position is very close to Sextus Empiricus's interpretation of 8óxog in 


Xenophanes's B34: 


... Tov for Aóyov, xovxéctt Tov To Eixdtos AMAA ur) TOV TOÔ naylou &yóuevov. 


... the opinionative reason - that is to say, the reason which holds to the 
probable but not to the certain.!5? 


Sextus's writings do not antedate Philo's, but Sextus is heavily, if not fully, 


indebted to an earlier rich vein of Sceptical material!®° that might well have 


been available to Philo, too. Let us recall that Philo and Sextus are the two of 


our three sources (along with Diogenes Laertius) for the ten Sceptical modes 


formulated by Aenesidemus (fl. ca. 80/70 BC).!6! Indeed, as is well known, 


Philo — in order to depreciate all the cognitive powers possessed by man in his 


earthly condition except ‘intellect, as well as every source of knowledge except 


for Revelation and Platonic philosophy!6? — used some sceptical arguments 


158 


159 


160 


161 


162 


Philo of Alexandria, Legum allegoriae 111, 228 (Cohn and Wendland, Philonis, 1, 164, 3-4); 
tr. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, 1, 457. 

Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos v11, no (Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 25); tr. Robert 
Gregg Bury, Sextus Empiricus in Four Volumes, 11: Against the Logicians (Cambridge MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1983; 11935), 57. 

See Diego Machuca, "Sextus Empiricus: His Outlook, Works, and Legacy,” Freiburger 
Zeitschrift für Philosophie und Theologie 55, 1-2 (2008): 28—63 (passim). 

Philo of Alexandria, De ebrietate 166—170 (Wendland, Philonis, 11, 202, 6-24). Of the ten 
modes, Philo reproduced eight. The presence of Aenesidemus's modes in Philo's writ- 
ing was pointed out by Hans von Arnim, Quellenstudien zu Philo von Alexandria (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1888), 53-100. Cf. Tarrant, Scepticism, 24-25. 

As Carlos Lévy puts it, “il y avait déjà à l'époque [...] [de Philon] une articulation assez 
nette entre scepticisme et transcendance... Philon...inaugure la longue série de ceux 
qui ont cherché à montrer que la doute systématique et la foi ne sont pas nécessaire- 
ment contradictoires” (“La conversion du scepticisme chez Philon d'Alexandrie,' in 
Alesse, Philo of Alexandria, 103-20, at 120). Bruce W. Winter, Philo and Paul among the 
Sophists (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 1997), 73, n. 47, lists three concrete pas- 
sages from the corpus philonicum as evidence "for Philo's refutation of Sceptic ideas"; yet, 
I cannot find even the slightest Sceptical relevance in any of them. Likewise, the idea 
that Philo's reproduction of Aenesidemus's modes does not mean that he endorses them, 
because, in fact, he just "presents others' arguments in the first person" (Winter, Philo, 
72-73, n. 47), lacks justification; as far as I can see, this is not the case here. 
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that were largely borrowed from those ten modes. It is interesting that Philo, 
prefacing his reproduction of these modes, seems to echo Xenophanes's B34:16? 


... Tç avdpunivys [4] pboews yao, pndauds ixavýç (cf. Xenophanes's 
"vexeAeouévov"] ovayg [...] Ex meptoxépeoc to cages [1] evpety [...]. Ton 
yàp oxdtos {5 e contrario) t&v dvtwy xal cwudtwY xai npayuátov {8-10} 
KATUKEXVMEVOV oùx EG THY Excotou {10} oam (ely [5]. 


Human nature is ever quite unable [...] by circumspection to discover 
certainty. For the vastness of the darkness which overspreads the world 
of bodies and affairs forbids us to see the nature of each.!6* 


It may not be a coincidence that Philo accounts for human ignorance in terms 
of the darkness of the objects to be known, like Sextus Empiricus, who illus- 
trates Xenophanes’s B34 with a simile about people looking for jewelry in a 
pitch dark house.!65 Of course, what in Sextus is just an analogy, in Philo has a 
metaphysical tenor; darkness means indefiniteness, which is a quality inherent 
in the sensible world.!66 

In sum, Philo, whose intellectual formation took place in the time of the 
Fourth Academy;'*? held (as we would expect) a form of Platonism considerably 


163 Besides, Philo seems to have been somehow acquainted with Xenophanes’ theology. See 
Andrei Lebedev, “Xenophanes on the Immutability of God: A Neglected Fragment in Philo 
Alexandrinus,' Hermes 128, 4 (2000): 385-91. Cf. Giovanni Cerri, “Il frammento Lebedev 
di Senofane (= Xenophan. fr. 47 (‘dubium’) Gentili-Prato?, p. 246)," Quaderni Urbinati di 
Cultura Classica n.s. 69, 3 (2001): 25-34, at 33-34; republished in Luigi Torraca, ed., Scritti 
in onore di Italo Gallo (Napoli: Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, 2002), 177-86. 

164 Philo of Alexandria, De ebrietate 166 (Wendland, Philonis, 11, 202, 6-8; tr. Colson and 
Whitaker, Philo, 111 [Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1968; 930], 405). 

165 Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos v11, 49-54 (Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 13). See infra, 
299. On the basis of Sextus's use of B34, Jonathan Barnes, The Toils of Scepticism (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998), 138, plausibly suggests that this Xenophanean frag- 
ment “was plainly a favourite text among ancient Sceptics" see also Jacques Brunschwig, 
"The Beginnings of Hellenistic Epistemology,’ in The Cambridge History of Hellenistic 
Philosophy, ed. Keimpe Algra, Jonathan Barnes, Jaap Mansfeld, Malcolm Schofield (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 229-59, at 235, n. 18. Plato applies the simile 
of darkness to the Presocratic natural theories: "6 dy uot patvovtat pyAapavtec ol nooi 
&onep &v oxótet.. " (Phaedo 99B4—5). 

166 See, e.g. Philo of Alexandria, De praemiis et poenis 36 (Cohn, Philonis Alexandrini opera 
quae supersunt, V [Berlin: Reimer, 1906], 344, 5-6). 

167 See Tarrant, Scepticism, 141, n. 14; Jaap Mansfeld, “Philosophy in the Service of Scripture: 
Philo's Exegetical Strategies,’ in The Question of “Eclecticism”: Studies in Later Greek 
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mitigated by scepticism, and used scepticism to demote man’s capacity of 
knowing the truth and to fill the gap with religious faith and revelation.!6? In 
this setting, it seems that Philo received Xenophanes’s B34 through some ear- 
lier sceptical interpretation, unknown to us now. Further, he integrated this 
interpretation into a religious context: God’s providence fashioned a world 
that admits only of plausible and incomplete explanations; were man able 
to explain the world perfectly, he would never think that some supernatu- 
ral cause lies behind it. Thus divine providence protects man from a pecu- 
liar sort of ‘idolatry, i.e., from taking the world itself as a self-explained (i.e. 
divine) entity.!69 

Much later on, in the 14th century, Nicephoros Gregoras was to rephrase this 
passage by adding Xenophanes's emphatic ‘no... nor...’ (see infra, 361). 


15 Plutarch of Chaeronea 

A vague echo of B34, in the context of underlining the humans’ igno- 
rance about divine matters, occurs also in Plutarch of Chaeronea (40/45- 
120/125 AD). Plutarch definitely knew some version of the fragment, for he 
quotes Xenophanes by name in showing how difficult it is to reach truth on 
the divine: 


Philosophy, ed.John M. Dillon and Antony Arthur Long (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1988), 70102, at 102: “Philo really needed the Skeptic aloofness from the theories 
of dogmatists, because in this way [...] he could begin by, so to speak, neutralizing them 
and reducing them to the one side in a ‘disagreement’”. See also David T. Runia, “The 
Beginnings of the End: Philo of Alexandria and Hellenistic Theology,” in Frede and Laks, 
Traditions of Theology, 281—316, at 301-302, where Scepticism is regarded as the cause of 
Philo's strange challenge to the knowability of the realm of Ideas. 

168 See, e.g., Émile Bréhier, Les idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d'Alexandrie, 3rd 
ed. (Paris: Librarie Alphonse Picard, 1925), 207-19; Max Pohlenz, Die Stoa. Geschichte 
einer geistigen Bewegung, 11 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck, 1959), 195-98, stressing Philo's 
rejection of Stoic epistemological optimism); Arthur Hilary Armstrong, “Philo, in The 
Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy, ed. Armstrong (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 137—57, at 149-50; Carlos Lévy, "Le ‘scepticisme’ 
de Philon d'Alexandrie: une influence de la Nouvelle Académie?" in Hellenica et Judaica. 
Hommage à Valentin Nikiprowetzky, ed. André Caquot, Mireille Hadas-Lebel, Jean Riaud 
(Leuven: Peeters, 1986), 29-41, at 34-36; Christopher Stead, Philosophy in Christian 
Antiquity (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 57; Adam Kamesar, "Ambrose, 
Philo, and the Presence of Art in the Bible,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 9, 1 (2001): 
73-103, at 81-82; Runia, "Philo and Hellenistic Philosophy,” 49. 

169 Philo of Alexandria, De opificio mundi 45-46 (ed. Cohn, Philonis, 1, 14, 5-15, 7). See Isaac 
Miller “Idolatry and the Polemics of World-Formation from Philo to Augustine,” Journal 
of Religious History 28, 2 (2004): 126—45, at 134-35. 
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"H de nepi opt dAnGeta vol tots undev do memompevots Epyov  yvaow 
xoi udOyow tod övtoç ed uda duaSipatds Goen xai óUcAy tog [...]. Kod tà 
Eevopavouc: “Kal tò nev odv cages ole dvinp yevet’ o08€ oc Bora eiBo due) 
De Te xot docet Aën nepi návtwv” [...]. 


The truth about these matters, even for those who have made it their sole 
business to search out and understand the verities, is exceedingly hard 
to track down and hard to get hold of [...]. And let the words (...) of 
Xenophanes [be constantly in mind]: “Never yet was born a man nor ever 
shall be knowing the truth about the gods and whatI say of all things" . . 17° 


This declaration seems a verbatim echo of one of the numerous Philonic state- 
ments of the difficulty inherent in human efforts to know God: the divine 
‘essence’ is, for Philo, 8uc6r|porroc xai Suoxaté&Anntos (“hard to track and hard 
to apprehend”).!7 As has been plausibly suggested,!”? this Philonic pas- 
sage implies a probably conscious correction of Plato's celebrated Timaeus 
28C3-5 (see supra, 269) in the direction of rendering Plato's lines wildly apo- 
phatic:.. . x&v ý £üpectc adtod Stagedyy Stivapt dvOopwrivyy (“even though the 
discovery [of God] may transcend all human ability").!73 

Further before expounding his theodicy in De sera numinis vindicta, 
Plutarch issues the following warning concerning any statement about God: 


[...] Ev oxotew@ (5 e contrario] xai noMoùç Edtypovs xoti rAdvoc ExoVTL TH 
zepi 9:00 [8] Adyw [9], xafodnyOuev abtods pet’ “evdaBeiac” atpEUa mpóc 
TO cixòç xai ri$avóv [cf. Xenophanes's “Sdxo¢”|- wç tó ye gages [1] xod mhv 
dAyPerav!”4 ob8 èv otc adbtol modttopev dopaddc {1; 12) eimety [9] Exopev. 


170 Plutarch of Chaeronea, Quomodo adolescens poetas audire debeat 17Du—Fi; tr. F. Cole 
Babbitt, Plutarch's Moralia. With an English Translation, 1, 1A-86A (Cambridge MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1927; 51986), 91. 

171 Philo of Alexandria, De specialibus legibus 1, 36 (Cohn, Philonis, v, 9, 17-18; tr. Colson, 
Philo, V11, 19-21). 

172 David T. Runia, Philo of Alexandria and the "Timaeus" of Plato (Leiden: Brill, 1986), 12-13. 

173 Tr. Colson, Philo, vi1, 121. 

174 On this hendiadys, see a celebrated passage from Plato's Republic (511E2—4): “womep ig’ 
oic ott diufelac petéxet, gin tadta capyvelac [...] wetéxetv” / “[...] they participate in 
clearness and precision in the same degree as their objects partake of truth and reality” 
(tr. Shorey, Plato in Twelve Volumes, V1, 117). Lesher (“Xenophanes’ Scepticism,’ 2; 12-13) 
notes that capys and Aude are not synonyms; he argues from that that “Xenophanes’ 
Scepticism could be directed toward ‘certain, ‘absolute, or ‘sure’ knowledge, rather 
than knowledge of the truth simpliciter." Still, cxpys and dAnfy¢ are used as partially 
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Let us [...], in the argument about God, obscure as it is and abounding in 
intricacy and error, pick our way cautiously, piously, and calmly to a prob- 
able and credible opinion, since not even with regard to what we human 
beings do ourselves can we speak safely.!75 


Plutarch, integrating here some crucial Xenophanean terminology, justifies the 


fairness of divine providence against its apparent absurdity by means of an 


a fortiori argument from humans’ ignorance of the reasons for their own acts.!/6 


His exhortation to treat of divine things “with caution and piety” may reflect 
the way Arius Didymus had introduced his quotation of B34: [...] tY|v aoro 
maptot&vroc evAdcBetav [...] Oedg [...] olde THY dANPetav (v. supra, 283). Later in 
the same text, Plutarch, in whose thought evAdBeta occupies an important 
place,!”” highly approves the Academic philosophers for their theological apo- 
phaticism, which he takes as a mark of reverence toward God: 


175 


176 
177 


Tlpdtov obv damep dg’ Eotiag dpydpevot NATPWAGÇ TIS TPds TÒ 9efov evAaBElas 
TAV Ev Axadyela quAocóqpov TO pv ws Elddtec [7] vt mepi toútwy [10] A£yetv 
[9] dpoowadueba. TTAÉov ydp Zo ToD nepi Houer dpovaous xai TOAELIKAY 
Kotpatevtous StareyerOat zé ta Jefa [8] xoi cà Sou ëu1g npypata Stacxomety 


overlapping by many authors, the latter one construed in the strong sense of dAjSe1a 
(full and established truth on a sector of knowledge) as Stoically opposed to mere &ànĝéç 
(a true yet unfounded statement on some particular issue). Cf., inter alia, the passage 
from Isocrates quoted above (271). 

Plutarch of Chaeronea, De sera numinis vindicta 14, 558D5-9; tr. Philip de Lacy and 
Benedict Einarson, Plutarch. Moralia, v11, With an English Translation (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1959; ^1994), 243, modified. 

Cf. Ernesto Valgiglio, "La teologia in Plutarco,” Prometheus 14 (1988): 253-65, at 256. 

See, e.g., Daniel Babut, Plutarque et le stoicisme. Thése principale pour le doctorat des lettres 
présentée à la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Humaines de l'Université de Paris (1969), 516- 
18. See also John Whittaker, "Plutarch, Platonism, and Christianity" in Neoplatonism and 
Early Christian Thought. Essays in Honour of A.H. Armstrong, ed. Henry J. Blumenthal and 
Robert A. Markus (London: Variorum, 1981), 50-63 (= Study xxviii in John Whittaker, 
Studies in Neoplatonism and Patristic Thought [London: Variorum, 1984]), at 51-54, who 
stresses the distance between God and man in Plutarch's thought, which nevertheless 
allows for an “optimistic view of the relationship between God and man"; Heinrich 
Dórrie, “Gnostische Spuren bei Plutarch" in Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religions 
Presented to G. Quispel on the Occasion of his 65th Birthday, ed. Raymond van den Broek 
and Maarten J. Vermaseren (Leiden: Brill, 1981), 92-117, at 101-104 (to be read with cau- 
tion; see Frederik E. Brenk, “An Imperial Heritage: The Religious Spirit of Plutarch of 
Chaironeia,’ in Wolfgang Haase, ed., Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt 11, 36, 1 
[Berlin: de Gruyter, 1987], 248-349, at 272). 
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“avOpwmoug dvtac,” olov &téxvous TexviTOv Sidvorav and óčyç xod drovolas 
XATA TÒ exóc {14} uextóvtac. 


First, then, beginning as from our ancestral hearth with the scrupulous 
reverence of the philosophers of the Academy for the Deity, we shall dis- 
avow any pretension to speak about these matters from knowledge. For 
it is presumptuous enough for those untrained in music to speak about 
things musical, and for those of no military experience about war; but it 
is more presumptuous for mere human beings like ourselves to inquire 
into the concerns of gods and demons, where we are like laymen seek- 
ing to check the thought of experts by the guesswork of opinion and 
imputation.!/? 


Here, Plutarch, alluding to Simonidean verses (F260, l. 14)? quoted in 
Aristotle's Metaphysics 11, 982b30—32 and Nicomachean Ethics X, 177b31—33, as 
well as to Plato's Laws v11, 821A-B, places himself in what he takes to be the 
tradition of the Platonic Academy and *declares that apophaticism is a salient 
feature of this tradition by being one of the most important marks of its piety."150 
Of course, setting aside his pedagogical ‘scepticism’ (which had impressed 
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179 


180 


Plutarch of Chaeronea, De sera numinis vindicta 549E5-F2; tr. de Lacy and Einarson, 
Plutarch. Moralia, vi1, With an English Translation (Cambridge MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1959; ^1994), 189-91 (slightly modified). It is in the same intellectual milieu that 
Varro's quotation of B34 sprang in Late Antiquity; see supra, 281-282. 

Orlando Poltera, Simonides lyricus. Testimonia und Fragmente. Einleitung, kritische 
Ausgabe, Übersetzung und Kommentar (Basel: Schwabe, 2008), 204. 

Demetracopoulos, MAýĝwv, 102; id., “Georgios Gemistos-Plethon's Dependence on 
Thomas Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles and Summa Theologiae, Archiv für mittelal- 
terliche Philosophie und Kultur 12 (2006): 276-341, at 316-18. To judge from a relatively 
recent overview of the theodicy in Plutarch's De sera numinis vindicta (Silvia Lanzi, Theos 
Anaitios. Storia della teodicea da Omero ad Agostino [Rome: Il Calamo, 2000], at 210-11; see 
also Mauro Bonazzi, "Plutarch and the Skeptics,” in A Companion to Plutarch, ed. Mark 
Beck (Oxford: Blackwell, 2014), 121-34, at 128, where the two passages from the De sera 
numinis vindicta are discussed), scholarship has not so far embarked upon detecting 
the sources of Plutarch's lines examined here. On the transcendental character of the 
divine in Plutarch, see also John Oakesmith, The Religion of Plutarch: A Pagan Creed of 
Apostolic Times. An Essay (London: Longmans, Green and Co, 1902), 107; Salvatore Lilla, 
"La teologia negativa dal pensiero greco classico a quello patristico e bizantino,” Helikon 
22/27 (1982/87): 211-79; 28 (1988): 203-79; 29-30 (1989/90): 97-186; 31-32 (1991/92): 3-72 at 
260—63; Francoise Frazier, "Le De sera, dialogue pythique: hasard et providence, philoso- 
phie et religion dans la pensée de Plutarque,” in Tyché et Pronoia. La marche du monde 
selon Plutarque, ed. Frazier and Delfim F. Leão (Coimbra: Simões & Linhares, 2010), 69-91, 
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Montaigne),!8! Plutarch can hardly be classified as a real Sceptic.!®? On the 
other hand, his ‘dogmatic’ philosophical spirit, imbued with the Stoicism of 
the 2nd-1st century BC onwards, was not hostile to the universal phenomenon 
of religious belief; rather, he saw it as a seminal expression of truths about 
the divine,!83 the world, and morality, an expression characterised by a strong 
human feeling of inferiority to the divine.'®* This sense of inferiority does have 
some affinities with the Sceptical aspect of the contemporary Academy.!8° 
Plutarch is also often reluctant to accept the various scientific theories of 
his age. This has been taken as an indication of some kind of scepticism, which 


at 78-79; Paul Veyne, “Prodiges, divination et peur des dieux chez Plutarque,” Revue de 
l'histoire des religions 216, 4 (1999): 387—442, at 432-33. 

181 See Nicola Panichi, “Montaigne and Plutarch: A Scepticism that Conquers the Mind,” in 
Renaissance Scepticisms, ed. Paganini and Neto, 183-21, at 191-92. 

182 See Philip de Lacy, “Plutarch and the Academic Sceptics,” Classical Quarterly 49 (1953/54): 
79-85; Jackson H. Hershbell, “Plutarch’s Portrait of Socrates,” Illinois Classical Studies 13, 2 
(1988): 365-81, at 370-71. See also the recent sober account by Bonazzi, "Plutarch," 121-34. 

183 See Plutarch of Chaeronea, Adversus Colotem 31, 125D—E: “Etpotg Ò dv Zo móAetc 
ateylotous, ccypappcrtous, &Bactredtouc, cobxouc, dypridrouc, vopiopatoç Hi Seopevac, 
&melpouc Fedtpwv xai yupvaciwv: dviépou dé rA xai à£ov, ph xpwpévns exotic Ud’ Spxotc 
unde pavtetais unde Sucia ex’ &yaðois und’ dotpomats KaKdv oddets &extv 009" Ea tot yeyovwç 
Oeathç”; “In your travels you may come upon cities without walls, writing, king, houses or 
property, doing without currency, having no notion of a theatre or gymnasium; but a city 
without holy places and gods, without any observance of prayers, oaths, oracles, sacrifices 
for blessings received or rites to avert evils, no traveller has ever seen or will ever see" 
(ed. Rolf Westman post M. Pohlenz, Plutarchi Moralia, v1, fasc. 2 [Leipzig: Teubner 1959], 
211, 12-20; tr. Einarson and De Lacy, Plutarch's Moralia, x1v, 1086C-47A [Cambridge MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1981], 301). 

184 See, eg. Bonazzi, “Plutarch,” 128-29. Cf. the last lines in Plutarch's De E apud Delphos 
(394C4-7). 

185 Cf Reinhard von Bendemann, “Zur Metaphorik góttlicher Medizin bei Plutarch und 
im frühen Christentum" (http://www.ev-theol.rud/de/lehrstuehle/von_bendemann/ 
Artikel ReligionSinne MetaphorikMedizin.pdf (accessed September 3, 2012), 8). Daniel 
Babut, “De scepticisme au dépassement de la raison: philosophie et foi religieuse chez 
Plutarque,” in idem, Parerga. Choix d'articles de Daniel Babut (1974-1994) (Lyon: Maison 
de l'Orient, 1994), 549-81, has argued extensively for the central place of Academic 
Scepticism in Plutarch. Although convincing as far as the Sceptical elements he traces in 
Plutarch's thought and their connection with his religious spirit (which is relevant to my 
point here; see also Jan Opsomer, "Plutarch and the Stoics" in A Companion to Plutarch, ed. 
Beck, 88-103, at 99), Babut underestimates the ‘Dogmatic’ aspect of Plurarch's philosophy. 
Of course, the issue is somewhat tricky from the outset; recall the well-known critique 
against Academic Scepticism that there can be no via media between the ‘Dogmatic’ and 
the 'Sceptical' epistemological stance. 
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is compatible with the Platonic doctrine of the instability of the processes 
in the sensible world, which is due to its innate flux, caused by its material 
constituent.!8° Let us recall that, in that time, even the hard-line ‘dogmatic’ 
philosophers, i.e. the Stoics, whose school, contrary to Platonism, had never 
been ‘infected’ by Scepticism, accepted that a lot of natural phenomena can- 
not be explained and that this is not a real obstacle for one to conduct a philo- 
sophical life (see supra, 285). 


16 Sextus Empiricus 

Sextus Empiricus (some time between ca. 100 AD and the first half of the 3rd 
century)!87 does not seem to have been a profound philosopher? Yet, his 
œuvre, rich in information and systematically divided into clearly defined 
fields and subject matters (an anti-encyclopaedia, it has been aptly called), has 
emerged as a major source of the Sceptical doctrines both in Late Antiquity 
and Byzantium, as well as in modern times. 

According to Sextus Empiricus, whose account is probably based on 
Aenesidemus,!®9 Xenophanes's B34 expounds the most ancient of the episte- 
mological theories that deserve to be called ‘Sceptical, because he declared 
that there is nothing that can be understood. Sextus's interpretation of 
Xenophanes's idea that man cannot obtain knowledge, only opinion, has been 
called ‘internalist; inasmuch as it claims that the difference between knowl- 
edge and opinion is not that the former is objectively true, whereas the latter is 
objectively false or only partially true, but that!9° man has no way to check the 
validity of his statements.!?! 


186 See, e.g., Bonazzi, “Plutarch,” 126-27. 

187 On this wide range see Dennis K. House, "The Life of Sextus Empiricus,” The Classical 
Quarterly n.s. 30, 1 (1980): 227-38, at 227-31. According to Victor Brochard's estimation in 
Les sceptiques grecques (Paris: Vrin, 71923), 314-15, which had become the accepted one, 
Sextus's floruit must probably be placed about ca. 200 AD or the second half of the 2nd 
century AD. An illuminating critical survey of our knowledge of Sextus's life, works and 
philosophical identity is offered by Machuca, "Sextus" (cf. supra, 291, n. 160). 

188 See Machuca, ibid. 

189 See David N. Sedley, “Sextus Empiricus and the Atomist Criterion of Truth," Elenchos 13 
(1992): 19-56, at 24—27 (on Sextus's Adversus Mathematicos v11, 49-88). 

190 Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos v11, 49-51 (ed. Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 13). 

191 On the ‘internalist’ interpretation of the fragment (as opposed to the 'externalist' one, 
which accounts for the human lack of clear knowledge in terms of his inability of hav- 
ing direct assess to the object to be known), see Warren, The Presocratics, 50-52. Ivan 
Pozzoni (“Discriminazione, antropomorfismo e cya, copin. Le ramificazioni etiche 
della narrazione culturale senofanea,” Información Filosófica 5 (2008): 27-51, at 36-37) 
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I have briefly discussed Sextus’s relevant illustrations of the ‘dark house’ 
and the ‘archer’ elsewhere.!92 Let me add here that a version of the illustration 
of the “dark house" occurs in Maximus of Tyre, who uses it in order to describe 


the strong yet vain aspiration of man for happiness: 


192 


... OVdEv EtEpov ETEPW ópoAoyet TAV dvOpwmivov, AAAA mávreg EpwTOS 
xowwvodvtes EVdG, TOD mpóc TO dryaóv, euro TOMA xal Mavtodamdg ddovc, 
doc AANG TrpdEEws veveunpévoç xai Lotpav xai root, Kat xowds pèv zën 
6 tod dyabod 1680, tuyydvet 8£ tod Cytovpevon obdev påMov oç Mov- 
AAAA WaTtEP ol EV TKOTW YPVTOV Kol dipyupov LaCTEVOVTES, dropot ÖVTEÇ TOD TO 
Oynpwpevov edeyEovtos qéyyouc, Beie xai Enapy riotov elxactav Ao óvcec, 
Tepimimtovtes AMAHA g xal Staddxvovtec, org aplevat ToAUdat, py dpa 
exwow, odte navolar movobpevol, uy) deg ov Eywot.... Kal Boða pev 
návteç xal motoviCoucty, wç dita evtetoynxdtes TH droen, eet dé oddeic, 
tno è dmiotiag ré rof MANClov Exaotos evpnuata Stepevvdtat.... Muplwv 
xoux&yy dvEexovtat ot divOpcorot Òr ovdev dX Ñ Òr Arida &yaðoð xai dyvotnv. 
"Evequcev yap vt 6 Deëc Cwnvpov và THY dvOpomov yévet TIS MPoTdoKlas tod 
cyabod, dréxouipev 8& adtod Thy ebpeow.... Lapds olda we yarendv eecht tò 
pu todto “avdpdot ye Ovytotat- Geol SE te návta toacw” (Homer, Odyssey 
X, 306). 


...No two things agree in this world of ours: everyone shares a single 
desire for the Good, but they make their way towards it by many and vari- 
ous routes, according to the different rank and status of the occupation 
each has been allotted. Desire for the Good is common to all, but for all 
that no one man has more success than any other in achieving this goal. 
They are just like people searching for gold and silver in the dark, unable 
to secure light to reveal what they are searching for and reduced to fallible 
guesswork by weight and touch, bumping into each other and snapping 
at each other, not daring to let go in any case they really have something, 
nor able to cease their labours in case they have not. [. ..] Everyone is call- 
ing out and shouting in triumph, as if they have stumbled on the Good, 
though no one actually has it; but at the same time everyone mistrustfully 


discusses this internalism in the context of the rise of the distinctively Greek concept of 
self-consciousness. 

John A. Demetracopoulos, “Pope Benedict xv1’s Use of the Byzantine Emperor Manuel 11 
Palaiologos' Dialogue with a Muslim Muterizes: The Scholarly Background," Archiv für mit- 
telalterliche Philosophie und Kultur 14 (2008): 264—304, at 293-94; id., "Thomas Aquinas" 
370-71. 
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examines his neighbour’s findings to be on the safe side.... Many thou- 
sands of other ills... men suffer, from no other cause than their hopes for 
the Good and their ignorance. God has breathed expectation of the Good 
into the human race like a spark..., but has concealed the Good itself 
and made it hard to find. . . . I know full well how hard this thing is to find 
"for mortal men, though gods know all.”!93 


The presence of this illustration in the above text (which probably dates from 
late 2nd century)!% eo ipso suggests that Sextus was not the first — or, at least, 
not the only — one to use it! in the course of an account of Sceptical ideas. 
Moreover, Maximus stresses the objective character of everyone's having seri- 
ous difficulties with achieving happiness; these difficulties must be accounted 
for in terms of the human nature. Still, his description of the humana condi- 
tio — which he traditionally contrasts with the divine condition — focuses on 
the fact that nobody knows whether what he pursues makes or would make 
him happy or not (òr .. . Geo) and that this is the only thing known clearly 
(capé¢ oio). This amounts to an ‘internalist’ negative approach to the problem 
of the very possibility for man to achieve knowledge.!96 

The 'internalist' interpretation of Xenophanes's B34, which Sextus shares, 
is implicit in this information preserved by Diogenes Laertius (3rd cent. AD): 


"EumedoxAcous [. . .] eidvtog avta ott AVEVPETÓÇ Zorn Ó coqóc, "eixótoc" Ep: 
“copy yàp elvan Bet tov émtyvwodpevov Tov copdv”. 


When Empedocles remarked to him [sc. Xenophanes] that it is impos- 
sible to find a wise man, “Naturally,” he replied, “for it takes a wise man to 
recognize a wise man.”!97 


193 Maximus of Tyre, Dissertationes XXIX, 5-6, 109-42 in Michael B. Trapp, ed, Maximus 
Tyrius. Dissertationes (Stuttgart-Leipzig: Saur, 1994), 243-45; tr. id., Maximus of Tyre. The 
Philosophical Orations. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1997), 42-43. 

194 See Trapp, Maximus Tyrius, LV-LVIII. 

195 Tome, the parallels with this illustration listed by Trapp (Maximus of Tyre, 243, n. 20) in 
some other Orations are too remote to be taken as real. 

196 On the issue whether Maximus really shared Sceptical views, see George L. Koniaris, 
"On Maximus of Tyre: Zetemata (DV Classical Quarterly 1, 1 (1982): 87121, at 106. 

197 Xenophanes Ai (Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 1, 114, 1-2 = Marcovich, Diogenis, 644, 
14-17; tr. Hicks, Diogenes, 11, 429). 
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This utterance is very close to the possible echo of B34 in Plato's Meno (supra, 
262) and to the almost certain echo of B34 in Pseudo-Hippocrates's On Ancient 
Medicine (supra, 259—260). 

Moreover, even an ‘internalist’ interpretation has an 'externalist' implica- 
tion, namely, that human inability to reach certain knowledge is an objective 
fact that has to do with the human condition. Further, as noted, Sextus may 
have borrowed the simile of darkness from some Middle Platonic assimilation 
of Xenophanes's fragment, without, however, its metaphysical implications, 
which are apparent in Philo of Alexandria (supra, 292); Sextus's Sceptical 
gap between the knower and reality is inferred in an 'internalist' manner. His 
report that, according to some, B34 asserts that 'everything is inapprehensible; 
has been plausibly combined with Diogenes Laertius's report that such a doc- 
trine was attributed to Xenophanes by the first third of the 2nd-century AD 
Peripatetic, Sotion (in his Successions of Philosophers), who, as far as this report 
is concerned, “depended on an Academic Skeptical tradition."9? Unlike Varro, 
Arius Didymus, and Seneca, neither Sotion nor Sextus connect B34 with any 
religious or pious spirit on Xenophanes's part. Their silence might imply that 
the ‘pious’ interpretation of B34 was based on a Sceptical reading of it in 3rd- 
2nd century BC Academy (possibly by Arcesilaus)!?? and first emerged in the 
early days of Middle Platonism (1st century Bc).200 


198 Xenophanes Ai (ed. Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 114, 3 = Marcovich, Diogenis, 644, 
17-18). See Turrini, “Il frammento 34" at 125; Jaap Mansfeld, "Theophrastus and the 
Xenophanes Doxography,” Mnemosyne 40, 3-4 (1987): 286—312, at 295-97. 

199 Mansfeld, “Theophrastus,” 295. See also Ioli, "Senofane B 34,” 199, n. 1. Anthony Arthur 
Long, From Epicurus to Epictetus. Studies in Hellenistic and Roman Philosophy (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2006), 70—95, at 87-88, suggests that Timon ( fl. in the early 3rd cent. Bc) 
might have taken precedence to his shortly later Sotion in seeing Xenophanes, especially 
his early intellectual career, as a proto-Sceptic. 

200 Around the same time with Sextus Empiricus, Galen (129-216 AD), too, reproduced B34; 
see De differentia pulsuum 111, 1, in Carl Gottlob Kühn, Claudii Galeni opera omnia, vii 
(Leipzig: Carl Cnoblochii, 1824; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1965), 636, 7-637, 2. Galen was 
fervently interested in gnoseological matters, including the issue of the knowability of 
things: see, e.g., Robert J. Hankinson, "Galen on the Limitations of Knowledge,’ in Galen 
and the World of Knowledge, ed. Christopher Gill, Tim Whitmarsh, John Wilkins (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 206—42. Still, the context and the intention of 
his reproduction of B34 was not philosophical but literary; by including it in the opening 
paragraph of a book of his De differentia pulsuum, he intended to stress the divergence 
of ideas among people. Yet it is remarkable that Galen often contrasts plausibility (‘xatà 
póvov tò mGavev’) and certain truth or knowledge (‘BeBaiws &xtovacOat or ‘emiatyLovixy 
yvôcıç’) and presents himself as an agnostic of the non-evident matters (see, e.g., Galen, 
De propriis placitis 1-2, in Véronique Boudon-Millot and Antoine Pietrobelli, “Galien 
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Part 11: Uses and Echoes of Xenophanes’s B34 in the Greek and 
Latin Christian Literature of Antiquity and its Pagan Background 


Some Christian intellectuals perceived Scepticism as a threat to their religion. 
Platonism, Stoicism, Aristotelianism, even Epicureanism and Cynicism, were 
sometimes viewed, in this or that respect, as compatible with Christianity, 
whereas at other times they were considered at odds with revealed religion 
because they propounded this or that ‘errant’ doctrine. In contrast, since 
Scepticism, both in its negatively Dogmatic and in its ‘Ephectic’ versions, indis- 
criminately suspended judgment on or subverted all convictions, it stood as 
an a limine potential refutation of Christianity as well. To mention a famous 
case, when Augustine of Hippo (354-430) suffered a conclusive philosophi- 
cal change of mind, the passage was marked by a transition from adherence 
to Scepticism, to an adherence to firm beliefs on the basis of some ‘Platonic’ 
(ie. Plotinian and Porphyrean) metaphysical and anthropological tenets, 
which Augustine regarded as potentially yet objectively derivable from God- 
implanted epistemological principles.??! In the religious-theological field, 
Augustine rephrased Varro’s reservation about the truth-value of his descrip- 
tion of the traditional Roman gods in order to show that, according to pagan 
theology, certainty is impossible to reach (cf. supra, 282).29? 


ressuscité: édition princeps du texte grec du De propriis placitis, Revue des Études grecques 
118, 1 [2005]: 168—213, at 172-173, 1; Riccardo Chiaradonna, “Galen and Middle Platonism,” 
in Gill, Galen, 243-60, at 245-49). In this context, Galen prefers to quote not Xenophanes's 
B34 but an adapted version of Protagoras's celebrated agnostic passage (Galen, op. cit. 


DÉI 


2, in Boudon-Millot and Pietrobelli, 172, 36-173, 1: “‘nept Oev dmopetvy eut, vofdmep 
TIpwtoryopac £Aeyev, Y xai ‘rept’ toutwy ‘motor’ pev ‘io’ thv odatov dyvoetv"). Galen insists 
that certainty is a prerequisite for calling something ‘knowledge’ (see, e.g., op. cit. 14, 
in Boudon-Millot and Pietrobelli, 188, 7-13). This is akin to Xenophanes’s B34, yet it is 
much more probable that it reflects the discussions about certainty and probability in 
the Fourth Academy, probably in line with the preliminary methodological remark in 
Pseudo-Hippocrates’s On Ancient Medicine (see supra, 260). 

201 See, eg. Christopher Kirwan, Augustine (London: Routledge, 1989; 21991), 15-33; John 
M. Rist, Augustine (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1994; 92000), 41-91; Henrik 
Lagerlund, "A History of Skepticism in the Middle Ages" in Rethinking the History, 510. For 
some nuancesto this view of Augustine's overcoming of Scepticism, see George Heffernan, 
“Œo ipso tempore dubitationis meae’ (Conf. 5.14.25): Doubt and Quest in Augustine's 
Conversion Narrative — From Academic Skepticism to Augustinian Skepticism" (http:// 
www.georgetown.edu/faculty/jod/texts /augskept.doc ; accessed October n, 2012). 

202 This position is close to Lactantius's critique of the pagan doctrine of gods, regardless of 
the fact that Lactantius was attacking not heathen religion but heathen philosophy (see 


infra, 316-319). 
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Further, in pseudo-Clement of Rome’s Homily xm, 7, 4 (mid-4th century),208 


Pyrrhonism is mentioned in the following context: 


203 


204 


205 


"Hyetg de eq’ nAtctag Eppovos yevópevot xoi THY 6pvoxstav hyanrhoapev xoi 
TH tfc TMaLdElag ipiÀonovésapev, Grac xal mpóc xà AG Evy StaAEyouEvOL 
EAEYKEW AVTA nepi Avis SuVMpEsa. AAA Kal TA i ocóqov HxpIBwooLev, 
eEaupetws Gë ta aGewrata, Aën dé ta Emtmovpov xal Móppwvoç, tva pâMov 
ovacxeva ce Svvepreber,204 


We, becoming discrete with our years, were strongly attached to her reli- 
gion, and we paid good heed to our culture, in order that, disputing with 
the other nations, we might be able to convince them of their error. We 
also made an accurate study of the doctrines of the philosophers, espe- 
cially the most atheistic — I mean those of Epicurus and Pyrrho - in order 
that we might be the better able to refute them.2 


On the complicated issue of the composition of the Pseudo-Clementina (which began in 
the early 3rd cent. AD) see: Josep Rius-Camps, “Las Pseudoclementinas. Bases filológicas 
para una nueva interpretación," Revista Catalana de Teologia1 (1976): 79158, at 152-55; Jan 
Bremmer, "Pseudo-Clementines: Texts, Dates, Places, Authors and Magic,” in The Pseudo- 
Clementines, ed. Jan Bremmer (Leuven: Peeters, 2010), 1-23, at 8-9; Jürgen Wehnert, 
Pseudoklementinische Homilien. Einführung und Übersetzung (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 2010), 30-36. 

Bernhard Rehm and Franz Paschke, Die Pseudoklementinen, 1, Homilien. Fasc. 3, ed. Georg 
Strecker (GCS 42; Berlin: Akademie, 1953; de Gruyter, ?1992), 197, 1-6. The description 
of Epicureanism as ‘mostly atheistic’ is probably a loan from Theophilus of Antioch's 
Ad Autolycum 111, 7, where Protagoras's theological agnosticism is mentioned, too (in 
Robert M. Grant, ed., Theophilus of Antioch. Ad Autolycum. Text and Translation [Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1970], 106-108). 

Tr. Peter Peterson, in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, vii, The Twelve Patriarchs. Excerpts and 
Epistles. The Clementina. Apocrypha. Decretals. Memoirs of Edessa and Syriac Documents. 
Remains of the First Ages, dir. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson (New York: 
Christian Literature Publishing, 1886), 669. Rufinus's Latin translation of the same writing 
testifies to a different, ampler version of it: “Et Niceta: ‘Ego non sum ignarus quae sint defi- 
nitiones philosophorum ... Prae caeteris philosophis Epicuri scholas frequentavi. Frater 
autem meus Aquila magis Pyrronios secutus est. Alius autem frater noster Platonicos et 


1» 


Aristotelicos’” (Pseudo-Clement of Rome, Recognitiones vi11, 6, 4-7, in Georg Strecker 
post Bernhard Rehm, Die Pseudoklementinen, 11, Rekognitionen in Rufins Ubersetzung [Gcs 
51; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1994], 221, 6-12). If Sextus Empiricus is to be placed between ca. 100 
AD and the first half of the 3rd century (see supra, 298, n. 187), whereas the Recognitiones 
dates from the early 3rd century (see Bremmer, “Pseudo-Clementines,’ 6-9), it follows 


that this Latin passage is one of the latest pieces (if not the very latest piece) of evidence 
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The unknown author portrays two Jews, would-be converts to Christianity, who 
received training in secular knowledge in order to combat the errors of pagans 
effectively. As far as Epicureanism is concerned, it does not come as surprise 
that the Jews?9$ and Christians??? shared the Stoic repudiation of Epicurus’s 
non-Providential theology or even atheism, as well as the repudiation of his 
so-called hedonism (unfair and misleading though this double repudiation 
was);?9? thus both Jews and Christians describe Epicureanism as one of the 
two most impious doctrines. What about Scepticism, however — a sect that 


on the existence of Scepticism in the ancient world. Julia Annas and Jonathan Barnes 
regard Gregory Nazianzen's Oratio xxi 12 and the emperor Julian's Epistle 89b (ed. Joseph 
Bidez, L'empereur Julien. Œuvres completes, 1, fasc. 2, Lettres et fragments, 3rd ed. [Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1972], 168, 21-169, 5) as probable “evidence of a resurgence of interest 
in Scepticism in the fourth century AD": Julia Annas and Jonathan Barnes, The Modes 
of Scepticism (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1985), 18. Yet, as I show elsewhere 
(“Gregory Nazianzen: Sceptic or anti-Sceptic?,” Archiv für mittelalterliche Philosophie und 
Kultur 20 [2014]: 116—143, at 117-126), Gregory's passage has nothing to do with Scepticism, 
whereas Julian's negative evaluation of Pyrrhonism is accompanied by the information 
that most of the writings of the Pyrrhonian (as well as the Epicurean) sect have been 
lost (happily, so far as Julian is concerned), thanks to divine providence. So, it seems 
safe to say that ancient Scepticism was eclipsed some time during the early or mid-3rd 
century AD. 

206 See, e.g., Josephus's Antiquitates Judaicae X, 277 (ed. Benedictus Niese, Flavii Iosephi 
opera, 11, Bks. vi-x [Berlin: Weidmann, 1885], 391). Cf. Willem C. van Unnik, “An Attack 
on the Epicureans by Flavius Josephus,” in Romanitas et Christianitas. Studia Iano Henrico 
Waszink A.D. vı Kal. Nov. a McMLxxui xiu lustra complenti oblata, ed. Willem den Boer, 
Pieter G. van der Nat, Christiaan M.J. Sicking, Jacobus C.M. van Winden (Amsterdam: 
North Holland, 1973), 341-55. 

207 See, eg. Justin, Apologia minor 7, 3 (ed. Miroslav Marcovich, Iustini martyris Apologiae 
pro Christianis. Dialogus cum Tryphone [PTs 47; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1995], 147); Gregory 
Nazianzen, Oratio xxvii 10, 6—7 (ed. Paul Gallay and Maurice Jourjon, Grégoire de 
Nazianze. Discours 27-31: Discours théologiques [SC 250; Paris: Cerf, 1978], 94); id., Oratio 
IV 72 (PG 35, 596A); id., Oratio xxv 6, 2—4 (ed. Justin Mossay and Guy Lafontaine, Grégoire 
de Nazianze. Discours 24-26 [SC 284; Paris: Cerf, 1981], 168); id., Carmina moralia x (PG 
37, 736B); Gregory of Nyssa, Dialogus de anima et resurrectione (PG 46, 21B); id., De deit- 
ate Filii et Spiritus sancti (PG 46, 560B). Howard Jones surveys the Christian reaction to 
Epicureanism in The Epicurean Tradition (London: Routledge, 1989), 94-116. See also 
Harry Austryn Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers: Faith, Trinity, Incarnation. 
Third Edition, Revised (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1970), 83-84. 

208 See, e.g., Dirk Obbink, “The Atheism of Epicurus," Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 30, 
2 (1989): 187—223. Of course, some Christians were aware that Epicurus's moral philoso- 
phy was not a vulgar hedonism; see, e.g., Maria Rita Pagnoni, "Prime note sulla tradizione 
medievale ed umanistica di Epicuro,” Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Classe 
di Lettere e Filosofia. Classe di Lettere et di Filosofia, s. 111, 4, 4 (1974): 1443-77, at 1448-51. 
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held almost nothing for certain? Apparently, Christians found discussion with 
Sceptics less comfortable than discussion with members of any of the dog- 
matic sects. For a Dogmatic philosopher’s opposition to the content of the dis- 
putation as well as to its method produced de facto a positive side-effect on a 
Christian’s mind: it implicitly reinforced (or, at least, left intact) the Christian’s 
belief that it is in principle possible for humans to reach truth. By contrast, 
discussion with a Sceptical philosopher might undermine a Christian's convic- 
tion on the legitimacy of holding firm beliefs on all ordinary matters, much less 
on religious ones. Indeed, the Sceptical stance did not merely challenge some 
specific part of the Christian intellectual edifice and practice, which Christians 
could defend with the aid of some other philosophical doctrines; by classifying 
(Christian) faith as a sort of ‘dogmatic’ belief, Scepticism undermined faith in 
its entirety at one blow.209 

Yet, the assessment of Scepticism as a tout-court subversive stance was only 
one side of the coin.?!° In fact, Scepticism was not left out of the early Christian 
program that was traditionally called philosophia ancilla theologiae, after the 
description by its inventor and legator, Philo of Alexandria. When Christian 
intellectuals came to the stage, some of them, consciously or not, took over 
from Philo both the concept and the content of his religion-and-philosophy 
project, including the mingling of the revealed religion with Scepticism. 
Scepticism, in this spirit, was seen as a potential ally of faith, and a project 
that might be called philosophia Sceptica ancilla theologiae was inaugurated. 


209 See Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KaBaoAa, 131-32. Gregory Thaumaturgus (ca. 213—ca. 270) 
relates that his mentor, Origen, initiated him into all the ancient Greek doctrines of the 
divine except for the atheistic ones that rejected the very existence of God or of divine 
providence: Gregory Thaumaturgus, In Origenem oratio panegyrica X111, 7-19, 151-52 in 
Henri Crouzel, ed., Grégoire le Thaumaturge. Remerciement à Origene, suivi de la lettre 
d'Origéne à Grégoire (SC 148; Paris: Cerf, 1969), 158. Apparently, the doctrine that rejected 
divine providence was Epicurus's (see, e.g, Crouzel, op. cit, 159, n. 4; Wolfson, The 
Philosophy, 84), whereas the former one can presumably be taken as Protagoras's or the 
Sceptics' denial of asserting the existence of the divine. Around the same time, another 
Platonically-oriented religious thinker, the emperor Julian, fiercely attacked Epicureanism 
and Scepticism together: “Mýte "Emmotpetos eicitw Aóyoc hte Ioppovetoc- Hon pv yàp 
xo &c TolodvteEs oi eol xoi avyonxacw, wote EmtAcimet Kal tà nàeciota zën BiBA Gov": Julian, 
Epistle 89, in Bidez, L'empereur Julien. Œuvres completes, 1, Part 2, Lettres et fragments, 169, 
15-23 / "Let us not admit discourses by Epicurus or Pyrrho; but indeed the gods have 
already in their wisdom destroyed their works, so that most of their books have ceased 
to be" (tr. Wilmer C. Wright, The Works of the Emperor Julian, 11 [Cambridge MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1913; 91992], 327). 

210 Cf, e.g, Werner Post, “Skeptizismus,” in Sacramentum Mundi, ed. Karl Rahner (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1969), 576-79, especially 577. 
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Of early Christian authors writing in Latin, Tertullian (ca. 155-ca. 250)?! 
Irenaeus of Lyon,” and Lactantius (second half of the 3rd — first quarter of the 
4th cent.)??? represent this stance.?!4 


1 Theophilus of Antioch 
Theophilus of Antioch (second half of the 2nd cent. AD) belongs to the anti- 
philosophical wing of the Greek Apologists. Books 11 and 111 of his only extant 
work, Ad Autolycum (written shortly after 180 AD), launch an attack on both 
Greek religion and philosophy: 


Tlepi xócuov {10} xticews 0 nepi pdaews avOpwmov, xal ovde TO TLXdV ëvavopa 
Au tt vc dAndelac {1} e&cimov (9). [...] Mwpòç 8& xol xevdg 6 Aóyoc abtav 
(sc. TOV PLADTOMWV Y) CLYYPAPEWY T row tv) ðeixvutar, StL TOAN pèv roc 


211 See, however, some objections to the traditional description of Tertullian as fideist in 
Thomas D. Carroll, “The Traditions of Fideism,” Religious Studies 44 (2008): 1-22, at 7. 

212 Thomas-André Audet, “Orientations théologiques chez S. Irénée,” Traditio 1 (1943): 15-54, 
at 52; Robert M. Grant, "Irenaeus and Hellenistic Culture,’ Harvard Theological Review 
42 (1949): 41-51, at 43-47; William Schoedel, "Philosophy and Rhetoric in the Adversus 
Haereses of Irenaeus," Vigiliae Christianae 13 (1959): 22-32, at 23-24; Willem C. van Unnik, 
"Theological Speculation and its Limits" in Farly Christian Literature and the Classical 
Intellectual Tradition. In honorem R.M. Grant, ed. William R. Schoedel and Robert L. 
Wilken (Paris: Beauchesne, 1979), 33-43. I include Irenaeus in the Latin Christian litera- 
ture, because most of the Greek original of his extant theological production is preserved 
in Latin translation. 

213 Barbara Faes de Mottoni, "Lattanzio e gli Accademici,” Mélanges de l'École francaise de 
Rome. Antiquité 94, 1 (1982): 335-77, at 377: "Gli Accademici, attraverso la loro sana opera 
demolitrice [...], hanno avuto, secondo Lattanzio, una funzione importantissima; hanno 
infatti liberato l'uomo de ogni presunzione e illusione di conoscenza, lo hanno ridimen- 
sionato, quasi proponendo un valore laico dell'umiltà, e attraverso la loro azione critica e 
dissolutrice di ogni sistema filosofico umano [...], involontariamente hanno indicato la 
strada che conduce al riconoscimento e all'eccettazione di un sapere e di una verità divini 
[...]. La disperazione scettica e tutta umana del non conoscere apre cosi alla dimensione 
del divino". 

214 Of course, the use of Scepticism for justifying Christianity obviously suffers from a non 
sequitur, for the justification applies to any religious faith, i.e., in fact to none. See, for 
instance, the pagan persona's Ephectic defence of (undogmatically) ‘prioribus credere' 
instead of ‘nosse familiarius’ and ‘de numinibus ferre sententiam in terms of the unsur- 
mountable ‘humana mediocritas and the fruitlessness of the philosophical investiga- 
tion of “divine matters" in Minucius Felix’s Octavius v-v1 (Jean Beaujeu, Minucius Felix. 
Octavius. [Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1974], LxXxx11-Lxxxv; 81; John H. Randall, Hellenistic 
Ways of Deliverance and the Making of Christian Synthesis [New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1970], 78-79). 
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THS PAvaplas aÙTÕV Sort, TO TUXOV OE THE dAyIelaç {1} Ev adTtOIs Ody £bplaxecou. 
Kai yap eier [1] doxe? [14] aAndéc (1) 8v adbtav exrepwryodat (9), abyxpacw 
Zoe TH TAG. [. . .] H ev adtols moAvAoyia ebptoxetat patarorovia xai BAGBY. 


Concerning the creation of the world and the nature of man, they have 
emitted not the slightest spark of truth. And the utterances of the philos- 
ophers, and writers, and poets have an appearance of trustworthiness on 
account of the beauty of their diction; but their discourse is proven fool- 
ish and idle, because the multitude of their nonsensical frivolities is very 
great and a stray morsel of truth is hard to be found in them. For even if 
any truth seems to have been uttered by them, it has a mixture of error.?!5 


Theophilus, although strongly opposing philosophers, does not completely 
deny the possibility that some of them may have reached certain truths. Still, 
to him, what makes their writings of almost no aid (or even worse: potentially 
misleading) for anyone aspiring to truth is the fact that truth and verisimilitude 
are hardly discernible from the error that lurks in their writings. Otherwise put, 


even if a seeker reaches some truth thanks to the philosophers’ help, he cannot 


know for certain that he has not received some falsehood into his soul as well. 


The best he can achieve when trying to resolve major cosmological issues is 
‘conjecture, which by definition falls short of ‘truth. For instance, concerning 


the origin of the world, philosophers 


215 


.. Cobuouva AMAO xai pada Setzen, Modtov pév Sti ties drëtte tov 
xógpov anepyvavto [...], xal oi Lev &yEvnTov oro xóv xai dLStov pvaw påoxovteç 
on dxdrovba feu tots yevntov abtov Soypationow. Eixacud {14} yàp vota 
xai dvOowrivy ewota epbeyEavto, xai ob xatà ýsa {14}. 


... uttered contradictory and absurd opinions. First, some of them, as 
we explained before, maintained that the world is uncreated. And those 
who said it was uncreated and self-producing contradicted those who 


Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum 11, 12 (in Grant, Theophilus of Antioch, 44-46 = 
Gustave Bardy, ed., Théophile d'Antioche. Trois livres à Autolycus (SC 20; Paris: Cerf, 1948), 
130; tr. Marcus Dods, in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 11, Fathers of the Second Century: Hermas, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Clement of Alexandria, dir. Alexander Roberts, James 
Donaldson, Arthur Cleveland Coxe [New York: Christian Literature Company, 1885; repr. 
1975], 185, slightly modified). 
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propounded that it was created. For by conjecture and human concep- 
tion they spoke, and not knowing the truth.?!6 


This passage seems to reproduce Philo of Alexandria's familiar distinction 
between ccoyocyóc tv cixdtwv (or cixactat) and dAyGeta (see supra, 289). This 
comes as no surprise for, as has been shown;?!7 Theophilus, especially in his 
account of the Hexaemeron in Book 11 of Ad Autolycum, owes a lot to Philo, 
including the doctrine of the ineffability of divine wisdom not only per se but 
also as far as its reflection on Creation is concerned.?!? 

Still, despite all the verbal similarities noted above (306—307), we cannot 
claim that Theophilus realized that Xenophanes lay behind Philo's doctrine of 
the human inability to grasp God. Theophilus simply belongs among the many 
thinkers who rejected philosophy because of the contradictory character of its 
doctrines. 


216 Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum 11, 8 (in Grant, op. cit., 34 = Bardy, Théophile, 114; 
tr. Dods, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 179). See also op. cit. 111, 16: *. . . 6uoAoyet elxagu@ rof 
&elpnxévau . .." |“... he owns that he has said these things conjecturally.. " (in Grant, op. cit., 
122 = Bardy, Théophile, 236; tr. Dods, 225). 

217 Carl Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des Alten Testaments (Jena: Hermann 
Dufft, 1875; repr. Aalen: Scientia, 1970), 340; José Pablo Martín, “La presencia de Filón 
en el Exámeron de Teofilo de Antioquia,” Salmanticensis 33, 2 (1986): 147-77, at 155; 172; 
id., “Lantropologia de Filón y la de Teófilo de Antioquia. Sus lecturas de ‘Genesis’ 2-5, 
Salmanticensis 36, 1 (1989): 23-71; id., “Filon hebreo y Teófilo cristiano: la continuidad de 
una teología natural," Salmanticensis 37, 3 (1990): 301-17. David T. Runia, Philo and the 
Church Fathers. A Collection of Papers (Leiden: Brill, 1995), at 106, n. 6, does not think that 
Martín's articles conclusively prove Theophilus's direct use of Philo, yet Runia does not 
defend his reluctance to subscribe to Martín's main point. Other scholars (see, e.g., Xavier 
Levieils, Contra Christianos. La critique sociale et religieuse du christianisme des origines au 
Concile de Nicée (45—325) [Berlin: de Gruyter, 2007], 70, n. 301) subscribe to Martín's point. 

218 Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum 11, 12: “Tig u£v ov EEompépou ob8elg dvðpwnrwv 
Svvatds xar’ dkiav thv éEfyyoty xai thv oixovopiav mácotv dech, odd el pupila otópata 
Éyot xal puplas yAwooas. AM 0088 el puplois ëteow Boost tis EMLONUdY Ev THdE TH Bio, oddE 
obtw¢ čata ixavòç npòç tadta dEiwe Tı cinei, Sick To UmepPdMov uéyeOoc xoi tov “tAodtov” 
tfjc “opia” tod “Oeod” (Rom. 11:33) tfj; odoys v roi TH Mpoyeypappevy EEanueow” (in 
Grant, Theophilus, 44); “Of this six days’ work no man can give a worthy explanation and 
description of all its parts, not though he had ten thousand tongues and ten thousand 
mouths; nay, though he were to live ten thousand years, sojourning in this life, not even 
so could he utter anything worthy of these things, on account of the exceeding greatness 
and riches of the wisdom of God which there is in the six days’ work above narrated” (tr. 
Dods, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 184). 
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2 The Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 

In the corpus of the Pseudo-Clementina, where Pyrrhonism is seen as a threat 
to faith as severe as Epicureanism (cf. supra, 303), the following attack on 
the philosophical way of reaching truth is put in St. Peter’s mouth: 


"Ocot {3/4} mote dAnfetav yvôvar enebduynoav, nrapà 8& tovtov [sc. from the 
prophet] padetv adtyy oùx edtdyyoay, uh gg Gre Cytodvtes reiege, ‘O 
yàp Thy dete Cytav napà ts Exvtod &yvoiaç Aach rc dv Sbvatto; Kav 
yap [u] eden, oix ciðwç [2/7] adtiy wc one odoav mapépyeta. OUT ad nap 
&répou TOD dpotws EE dyvwalac yv@ot Éyety EmayyeMopevon d Oelotc xporcetv 
Suvatos ota. [...] [aves [15; 2/3/4 e contrario] èv o0v Boot notè Groot 
TO dée, TO Stvacbat ebpetv Exutots mictevoavtes EvySpevOyouv. Tobto Baren 
menóvOacty xal ot x&v EMývwv pirdcogot xai BapBdpwv of amovdatdtepot- 
&x OTOXATHaY yap EemtBdArovtes Tots Opatois epi TAV dY|Acv dnephvavto, 
Tò orwonote napactay |cf. “Séxog”] adtots, rof dAndés elvat voutoavtes. ‘Qs 
yàp siBóveg dAnPeav of dAnSetav Ett Cytobvtes, THY napıotauévwv adtois 
brody ewv & pèv drrodoxtpaCovow, & 8& xporrüvovctv donep elddtec, uy Elddtec 
[2/7] noia pév Som 62408, noia dé deu ën. Kai Soypatiovar nepi dAnPetac oi 
dAyPetav Cntobvtes, oùx elddtec Sti 6 du Oel rcv apd tio abtod m vc 
aey adtiyy od Sdvatat. Ore yap, wç Som, Mapeotyxviay oO Emtyvvatt 
Sdvatat, Hv ayvoet. Meller 8& Exaotov aq’ Eavtod Cytodvta pabety od návtTwç 
TÒ GANGES, AMA TO tEpTOV. Enel odv Zou do téprtel, Mov Bio xpatet Oe 
cAndEs. Tò dé déc Eott TÒ Soxodv TH TPOGHTH, o0 TO éxdotw Dë, Toà 
yap dv Åv TÒ £v, el tò xéprov dANOEs Åv- rep Zoch ddbvatov. At toto xoi 
ol TOV EMývwv uërg (od mtrdcogot)7!9 dick orovgouëin volg npdy Oo 
emtBaMrovtes ToMd xod. Sidqpopa edoypdticay, Thv olxciav rëm Drogen 
dxorovdiav dAnPetav eat voricavtes, oùx elddtes Sti atv tevdels dpyds 
EXUTOTS OPLTALLEVWV, TH APY AVTAV TO TEAOS ovupwviav EIANGeED. 


Wherefore, as many as have ever desired to know the truth, but have not 
had the good fortune to learn it from Him, have not found it, but have 
died seeking it. For how can he find the truth who seeks it from his own 
ignorance? And even if he find it, he does not know it, and passes it by as 
if it were not. Nor yet shall he be able to obtain possession of the truth 
from another, who, in like manner, promises to him knowledge from igno- 
rance [...] All therefore who ever sought the truth, trusting to themselves 
to be able to find it, fell into a snare. This is what both the philosophers 
of the Greeks, and the more intelligent of the barbarians, have suffered. 


219 On this sharp contrast see infra, 313, n. 229. 
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For, applying themselves to things visible, they have given decisions by 
conjecture on things not apparent, thinking that that was truth which at 
any time presented itself to them as such. For, like persons who know the 
truth, they, still seeking the truth, reject some of the suppositions that are 
presented to them, and lay hold of others, as if they knew, while they do 
not know, what things are true and what are false. And they dogmatize 
concerning truth, even those who are seeking after truth, not knowing 
that he who seeks truth cannot learn it from his own wandering. For not 
even, as I said, can he recognize her when she stands by him, since he is 
unacquainted with her. 

And it is by no means that which is true, but that which is pleasing, 
which persuades every one who seeks to learn from himself. Since, there- 
fore, one thing is pleasing to one, and another to another, one thing pre- 
vails over one as truth, and another thing over another. But the truth is 
that which is approved by the prophet, not that which is pleasant to each 
individual. For that which is one would be many, if the pleasing were the 
true; which is impossible. Wherefore also the Grecian philologers — rather 
than philosophers — going about matters by conjectures, have dogma- 
tized much and diversely, thinking that the apt sequence of hypotheses 
is truth, not knowing that when they have assigned to themselves false 
beginnings, their conclusion has corresponded with the beginning.??° 


Pseudo-Clement of Rome, Homily 1, 6, 3-8, 3 (in Strecker and Rehm, ed., Die 
Pseudoklementinen, 1, Homilien [Berlin: de Gruyter, 1989], 38, 2-39, 3); tr. Peter Peterson, 
in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, v111, 478—79. The Pseudo-Clementine Homilies were vulgar- 
ized through some epitomes, where both Xenophanes's argument and the term otoyaspóç 
were preserved; see Epitome prior 22 (ed. Franz Xaver Risch, Die Pseudoklementinen, 1v, 
Die Klemens-Biographie. Epitome prior. Martyrium Clementis. Miraculum Clementis [GCs, 
n.s., 16; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2008], 19-20); Epitome auctore Symeone Metaphrasta 125 
(ed. Albert Rudolf M. Dressel, Clementinorum Epitomae duae [Leipzig: J.C. Hindrichs, 
71873], 84). — This negative evaluation of cvoyocyóc, considered as the cause of disagree- 
ment, by Athenagoras (2nd half of the 2nd cent. AD): “Total pèv yàp xai piAdcogol, wç xat 
Tots dAAolc, &réBoXov croyactixds, xivynPevtes LEV xatà cuymáOsuty TH TAP rof Oeod mvof]c 
Dh TH adtd¢ adtOD puys Exaotos toar ‘ci’ Suvatdc ‘edpetv’ (Act. 17:27) xal vojoat Thy 
GA Oetatv, tocodtov dé SuvyGevtec, daov mepvofjoot, ody ‘edpEtv’ TO dv, où MAPA Oot nepi Ocoó 
dkiwoavteç pabetv, dd nap’ adtod Exactos: 816 xal Mos dX«oc Esoypaticev adtav xal mepi 
Ocod xai ep) Die xai nepi dedy xai nepi xóopov” (Legatio pro Christianis V11, 7, in Miroslav 
Marcovich, ed., Athenagoras. Legatio pro Christianis [PTS 31; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1990], 34), 
must be one of the sources of this pseudo-Clementian passage. 
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In this anti-pagan attack, which is partially inspired by Theophilus of 
Antioch,?#! Pseudo-Clement pejoratively equates heathen philosophy en bloc 
with otoyacpóç and points out two fatal defects in this way of searching for 
truth. First, its shaky character allows for wishful thinking. In fact, all the Greek 
(pseudo-)philosophers are deemed to have deceived themselves and their fol- 
lowers by taking for truth whatever each of them would like to be the case.?2? 
Second, even if it happens that ‘by means of conjectures, a man overcomes 
all hindrances and reaches truth on some subject, one still could not confirm 
whether what he says is true or not. 

All this discussion is full of Sceptical terms and arguments that, although so 
far undetected by scholarship,?7? can be found in Sextus’s writings. First of all, 
for Pseudo-Clement, philosophers edoypdticav and believed they had found 
the truth, whereas in fact they were just AySetav ett Cytobvtes and, contrary 
to their fancies, (ntobvtes éteAedtycav. In other words, they were ‘Dogmatics, 
whereas, should they have been honest with themselves, they would have 
entered the Sceptical sect, also called Gr, since its adherents ëtı Cytodaw 
(‘go on inquiring’).?24 This precision makes things clear from the outset: 
Pseudo-Clement implicitly speaks of two philosophical camps, i.e. Dogmatics 
and Sceptics, and fully condemns the former. 

Let us examine, then, the textual sources of Pseudo-Clement's position. His 
first argument coincides with the core of Xenophanes's B34, at least as we find 
it in Sextus. It is impossible, Pseudo-Clement argues, for the man who ignores 
truth to reach truth consciously; for even if he hits upon it, he will still lack the 
knowledge of truth that he needs in order to recognise that he has hit upon 
the truth. This position coincides with the Sophistic argument against knowl- 
edge expounded in Plato's Meno (see supra, 262). It also coincides with what 
Sextus calls dicAAyAos 1pónoc in his exposition of the fourth Sceptical mode 
of Aenesidemus?? as well as in his own refutation of the Dogmatic view that 


221 See Strecker post Rehm, Die Pseudoklementinen. 1, app. font., ad 37, 26 ff. 

222 See also Pseudo-Clement of Rome, Homiliae 1, 3, 3—4: “At Bëfo x&v dro8Ecewy napà toç 
exdicobvtac pevdets 0 Aneis brroAapBdvovta xai ovy wç £xovcty dAylelas paivovtat. [...] Ov 
Tapa Tag Exdixovpevac oroO£cetc Y) xatáànypıç yivetat, Ad "ap toùç Exdixodvtas ol SdEout 
anopaivovtar” (ed. Strecker, Die Pseudoklementinen. 1, 24, 4-7). 

223 See, e.g., Nicole Kelley's analysis of the above passage in Knowledge and Religious Authority 
in the Pseudo-Clementines: Situating the “Recognitions” in Fourth Century Syria (Tübingen: 
Mohr, 2006), 145; cf. 44. 

224 Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 1, 2 (ed. Mau, Sexti, 1, 4); tr. Robert Gregg Bury, 
Sextus Empiricus, 1, Outlines of Pyrrhonism (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 
1993; 11933), 3- 

225 Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 1, 15 (Mau, Sexti, 1, 30—31). 
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truth can be known.??6 Pseudo-Clement's position is also very close to Sextus’s 


argument that “the non-expert cannot become an expert while he is non- 


expert... For... he is like a man blind or deaf from birth. . . "227 


Pseudo-Clement's second argument, i.e. wishful thinking, occurs by and 


large in Sextus. Scrutinizing the possibility that some 'criterion by whom' 
(Gei oô) truth might be judged can be taken for granted, Sextus asks if we might 
trust the wisest man's arguments and beliefs. He disputes this possibility as 


follows: 


226 


227 


"Enel yàp VéAuerg of cuvetol qiAo0cty £v TH TAV npayuåtwv xatacxev Tois 
cabpois maptoth&uevor modypacw dyi xai ANIA tadta Soxetv elvot noei, 
Bray tt Aéyy otoc 6 &yyivovç, obx elodueda nótepóv moe, oc evel TÒ TPAY LO 
gbost, ottw Ae, Ñ ie08oc adtd dmdpyov wç du0&c TMapiotHat vol Huds 
meter ppovelv coc nepi dote, Ate Oy cvvETWTEPOS t&v dVOPwWRWY divo 
óndpyov xal dia todto bg’ NUdv £AéyyecOot un Guviuevoc. OSE rot 
tolvuv ovyxataðnoópeða we dANIAÇ và medypata xpivovti, did td ofdv te 
pèv elvat adbtov dAn A€yetv, oleo Oo 8 Sti Sv Aorepfoim &yxwoiaç tà Pevdh 
TOV TpayuATwv cc KANO BovrAdpevos napiotâv & gnor A&yet. Aux caro Vë 
ody oddé TA TOV dndvtwy dyywovotétw Soxobvt drdpyew £v TH xpicet TV 
THY UATWV YON TLOTEVELV. 


Since it is the sagacious above all who, in the construction of their doc- 
trines, love to champion unsound doctrines and to make them appear 
sound and true, whenever this sharp-witted person makes a statement we 
shall not know whether he is stating the matter as it really is, or whether 
he is defending as true what is really false and persuading us to think of it 
as something true, on the ground that he is more sagacious than all other 
men and therefore incapable of being refuted by us. So not even to this 
man will we assent, as one who judges matters truly, since, though it is 
objectively possible that he speaks the truth, we also suppose that owing 
to his excessive cleverness he makes his statements with the object of 
defending false propositions as true. Consequently, in the judgment of 


Id., Outlines of Pyrrhonism 11, 85 (Mau, Sexti, 1, 85-86). 

Id., Adversus Mathematicos 1, 33-34 (in Jürgen Mau post Hermann Mutschmann, Sexti 
Empirici opera, 111, Adversus Mathematicos libros I-v1 continens [Leipzig: Teubner, 
1956], 9); tr. Robert Gregg Bury, Sextus Empiricus, 1v, Against the Professors (Cambridge 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1949; ?1971), 21, slightly modified. See also id., Outlines of 
Pyrrhonism 111, 264 (ed. Mau, Sexti, 1, 204). 
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propositions we ought not to believe even the man who is thought to be 
the most clever of all 279 


Wishful thinking is a psychological process compatible with the Sceptical 
theory of knowledge. Indeed, if reality and sound ratiocination are e limine 
denied the role of causing one's beliefs (no matter whether the denial is dog- 
matic or ephectic), then the only force able to lay claim on that causation is the 
emotional part of the human soul, and particularly its 'appetitive' faculty, since 
embracing some beliefs is not a remorsive but a positive movement of the soul. 

True, Sextus does not make it quite clear whether his 'sagacious man’ 
deceives others on purpose or, as Pseudo-Clement seems to say about his own 
sage, simply because he has unconsciously deceived himself first.??? In any 
case, Pseudo-Clement enriches his argument with some additional material 
from Sextus (or some common source): describing the arbitrary character of 


228 Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 11, 42 (Mau, Sexti, 1, 74—75); tr. Bury, Sextus, 1,179, 
slightly adapted so as to render the status of the text as it stands in the critical edition. 

229  Pseudo-Clement holds that many of those who called themselves great philosophers 
were not sincere seekers of truth and virtue, but, contrary to what they pretended to be 
and do, they did not differ from the average man in being motivated by vainglory or wish 
for making money: “ody oi tool 008€ oi qUXocoqoOvcec AUTO! &navteç ynoiws npocépyovrot 
TH TOV Svtwv xp(cet. "Iopev yàp zone xal TOV ¿ri PrAoTogia péya ppovovvtwv xevoðočoðvtaç 
Ñ XENMatiaLod yapı mepiBeBAv uévouc Tov TPIBwva Kal oùx Opere Evexev” (Pseudo-Clement 
of Rome, Homiliae 1v, 9, 1-2, in Strecker post Rehm, Die Pseudoklementinen, 1, 87, 2-5). 
A similar critique of the class of philosophers was produced earlier by Cicero (Tusculanae 
disputationes 11, 4, 11) as well as, around the same time as Pseudo-Clement, by Lucian 
(see infra, 421-422) and Juvenal (see Ilaria Ramelli, Introduction to Juvenalius's Satirae, 
in: ead., Stoici romani minori: Marco Manilio, Musonio Rufo, Anneo Cornuto, Cheremone di 
Alessandria, Aulo Persio, Trasea Peto, Anneo Lucano, Decimo Gunio Giovenale, Mara bar 
Serapion [Milan: Bompiani, 2008], 2224—25). See also op. cit. 1, 11, 7 (ed. Strecker, 29, 5): 
^... ua ur) ef Ott eixH GIAdAoyot ote xai où PIAdANPelcs quAócogou" which derives 
verbatim from Justin's Dialogus cum Tryphone 111, 3: “PAóAoyoç odv me gl oi... pepyòç 
dé OVSALLdS 008€ PIAMANON” (ed. Edgar J. Goodspeed, Die ältesten Apologeten [Góttingen: 
Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1914], 93; this distinction goes back at least to Chrysippus's fr. 
111, 682, in Ioannes ab Arnim, ed., Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, 111 [Leipzig: Teubner, 
1903; repr. 1968], 171, 3-5 = Arius Didymus, Liber de philosophorum sectis, in Mullach, 
Fragmenta, 11, 81219—25, apud John Stobaeus's Anthologium 11, 7, uk, in Wachmuth and 
Hense, Joannis Stobaei, 11, 105, 4—6: *QUAóAoyoc, sc. a true lover of the philosophical doc- 
trines, vs. 'AoyóqgU Voc; sc. a person who exhibits a superficial interest in them). On this 
distinction see, inter alia, John Whittaker, “Platonic Philosophy in the Early Centuries of 
the Empire" in Wolfgang Haase, ed., Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt 11, 36, 
1, 81-123, at 120; cf. Harold A.S. Tarrant, “Platonic Interpretation in Aulus Gellius," Greek, 
Roman, and Byzantine Studies 37, 2 (1996): 173-93, at 180-82. 
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the philosophers’ convictions, he argues that Aa Mo reeL, which results 
in holding the most diverse opinions on everything. The premise of this argu- 
ment derives from Sextus’s long description of the philosophers’ unresolved 
disagreement on the source of happiness, a disagreement that shows the irra- 
tionality of all ethical doctrines. In the course of his arguments, Sextus quotes, 
inter alia, an Homeric verse that is even verbally close to Pseudo-Clement's 
premise: "AJAoc yap T &Motow avinp emttepmtetat Epyots (“One thing is pleasing to 
one man, another thing to an other").230 

Pseudo-Clement connected Scepticism explicitly with divine revelation by 
saying that truth has been uttered only ‘by the prophet, i.e., by someone to 
whom God had granted the charisma of knowing and naming the future. In 
the eyes of all men seeking after truth, such a ‘prophet’ was absolutely and 
exclusively reltable 291 

All of this discussion is set by Pseudo-Clement in the framework of a gen- 
eral attack on philosophy??? that is carried out by means of Christian as well 
as of Sceptical tools. On one hand, Pseudo-Clement goes as far as to say that a 
demon inspired the entirety of Greek erudition.?9? On the other hand, he takes 
refuge in Scepticism, arguing: 


Quis enim sermo est, qui non recipiat contradictionem? Et quae argu- 
mentatio est, quae non possit alia argumentatione subverti?234 


230 Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism, 1, 85-112 (Mau, Sexti, 1, 23-30). Homer's Odyssea 
XIV, 228 is quoted by Sextus in 1, 86 (Mau, 24). Sextus also quotes this Homeric verse in the 
Adversus Mathematicos X1, 44 (Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 385). 

231 On the figure of “prophet” (i.e., Jesus Christ) and its superiority to the figure of “philoso- 
pher” in the Pseudo-Clementina see Kelley, Knowledge, 138-46. 

232 See Kelley, op. cit., 46-52 (where, however, Pseudo-Clement's rejection of the philoso- 
phers' subtle syllogisms is unreasonably seen as influenced by Plato's negative view of 
sophistry), and 80-81; Christoph Jedan, “Philosophy Superseded? The Doctrine of the 
Free Will in the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitiones, in Bremmer, Pseudo-Clementines, 
200-16, at 200—203 and 210. 

233 “Adtixa yoOv eyw mhv mócov “EMyvwv mou8e(ov xaxod 8oaiuovoc xoAetwtdtyy ónó0sctv 
elvat Aéyw” (Pseudo-Clement of Rome, Homiliae 1v, 12, 1; in Strecker post Rehm, Die 
Pseudoklementinen, 1, 87, 22-24). This must have been the source of Gregory Nazianzen's 
celebrated description of heathen culture as *Botuóvov etenua oxotewwov xai dStavolac 
démo xaxoðaipovoç” (Oratio XVII 3 in PG 36, 336D—3374A). 

234  Pseudo-Clement of Rome, Recognitiones viii, 61, 5 (Rehm, Die Pseudoklementinen, 11, 256, 
9-11). It is possible that the Greek version of these Pseudo-Clementian lines is the source 
of Gregory Nazianzen's reproduction of this Sceptical maxim (see infra, 334). 
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Which statement is exempt from the possibility of being contradicted? 
And which argument is not susceptible of refutation by another 
argument? 


This statement is a very close version of the fundamental Sceptical maxim 
Tavtl Aóyw Aóyoc &vtixertat.235 The uncertainty caused by the vulnerability of 
all claims and arguments was what had caused to the young Pseudo-Clement 
the greatest disappointment during his frequentation of the various philo- 
sophical schools,??° a let-down that he described??? in a way similar to the 
Sceptics’ disappointment upon attending the various philosophical courses 
(as described by Sextus Empiricus: see supra, n. 236). 

Still, Pseudo-Clement is not prepared to subscribe to the extreme Sceptical 
doctrine that nothing can be known at all. Rather, he thinks that this doc- 
trine, which confuses everything and cancels every certainty, is self-refuting: 
Quomodo ergo scis, quia non est in hominis potestate scire aliquid, cum hoc 
ipsum scias??38 ("Therefore, how do you know that it is not upon man’s power 
to know anything, since you do know this very thing?"). 


235 See Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum 1X, 74; 76; 102 (Marcovich, Diogenis, 685, 
1314; 686, 16; 700, 8); Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhoniae hypotyposes 1, 12; 18; 202-205 (Mau, 
Sexti, 1, 7; 50—51; 51-52). An antecedent to this maxim occurs in Aristophanes's descrip- 
tion of Socrates's allegedly Sophistic spirit: “xai yvwpðiw zë vóEoc [sc. my soul] &cépo 
Aoyw vx oyíjcar" (Aristophanes, Clouds 321, in Dover, Aristophanes, 23). A similar passage 
in Pseudo-Lysias's Oratio vi 11 (Christopher Carey, ed., Lysiae orationes cum fragmentis 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007], 81, 13-14), has been noticed by Dover (op. cit., 
xxxvii); yet, it does not have any import. 

236  Pseudo-Clement of Rome, Homiliae 1, 3, 1; 3, 3 (Strecker, Die Pseudoklementinen, 1, 23, 
22-23; 24, 2-3). This disappointment was described by Sextus (Adversus Mathematicos, 
prol.) and reproduced by Basil of Caesarea (Ep. 223, 2; see my "Sextus Empiricus and Basil 
of Caesarea,” Skepsis 13/14 [2002/03]: 187192). 

237  Pseudo-Clement of Rome, Homiliae 1, 1, 3-4, 4: "cic thy TOV npayudtwv Dien xal pen 
Yvayxdcdyy &X6etv. [...] Kai ov8év etepov &opov Y) 9oyutov dvoaxeud xod xataoxevac xoi 
Épetc xad pioveixiaç xod cuMoyiopay véx voc Kal AnUUdTwY &rxtotacc. [. . .] Ti ratetortova; [.. .] 
ASH Aou odv Óvroc To} Mecypatoc...” / “I was compelled to come to the search and finding 
of things. [...] But nought else did I see than the setting up and the knocking down of 
doctrines, and struggles, and seeking for victory, and the arts of syllogisms, and the skill of 
assumptions. [...] Why do I labor in vain? [...] Since the matter is uncertain. ..” (Strecker, 
Die Pseudoklementinen, 1, 23, 19-25; 24, 12-13; 24, 21-22; tr. Peterson, Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
462-63, slightly changed). 

238  Pseudo-Clement of Rome, Recognitiones 111, 21, 6 (Rehm, Die Pseudoklementinen, 11, 113, 
3-7): 
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3 Lactantius 

Lactantius reflects Xenophanes’s B34 twice. In Book 111 of the Divinae institu- 
tiones (probably written in 313 AD),??? tellingly inscribed as De falsa sapientia 
(“Of the False Wisdom"), Lactantius launches a full-scale attack on philosophy. 
He justifies the attack by using some tools borrowed from the philosophers 
themselves, bitterly remarking that philosophers spoke the truth only when 
stating that they knew nothing.?^? To substantiate this thoroughly negative 
verdict, he argues as follows: 


Duabus rebus videtur philosophia constare, scientia et opinatione, nec 
ulla re alia. Scientia venire ab ingenio non potest nec cogitatione compre- 
hendi, quia in se ipso habere propriam scientiam non hominis, sed Dei est. 
[...] Superest ut opinatio in philosophia sola sit: nam unde abest scientia, 
id totum possidet opinatio. Id enim opinatur quisque quod nescit. 


Philosophy appears to consist of two subjects, knowledge and conjecture, 
and of nothing more. Knowledge cannot come from the understanding, 
nor be apprehended by thought; because to have knowledge in oneself as a 
peculiar property does not belong to man, but to God. |. ..]. It remains that 
there is in philosophy conjecture only; for that from which knowledge is 
absent, is entirely occupied by conjecture. For every one conjectures that of 
which he is ignorant.?^ 


239 See Elizabeth DePalma Digeser, "Lactantius and Constantine's Letter to Arles: Dating the 
Divine Institutes,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 2, 1 (1994): 33-52. 

240 “...ipsi philosophi suis armis potissimum, quibus placere sibi et confidere solent, oppri- 
merentur a nobis"; "Conabor ostendere numquam illos tam veridicos fuisse quam cum 
sententiam de sua ignoratione dixerunt" (Lactance, Divinae institutiones 111, 1, 2 and 111, 
1, 16, in Samuel Brandt, L. Caeli Firmiani Lactantii opera omnia, 1, Divinae institutiones et 
Epitome Divinarum institutionum [CSEL 19, 1; Prague 1890], 177, 15-17; 179, 18-20 = E. Heck 
and A. Wlosok, ed., Lucius Caelius Firmianus Lactantius. Divinarum institutionum libri sep- 
tem, fasc. 2, libri 111 et v [Berlin: de Gruyter, 2002], 202, 1-3; 204, 11-13). 

241 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 111, 3, 1-2 (Brandt, L. Caeli, 181, 12-15 = Heck and Wlosok, 
206); tr. William Fletcher, in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, vi, Fathers of the Third and Fourth 
Centuries. Lactantius — Venantius — Asterius — Victorinus — Dionysius — Apostolic Teaching 
and Contributions, Homily, and Liturgies, dir. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson 
(New York: Christian Literature Publishing Co., 1886), 142-43. (cf. Anthony Bowen and 
Peter Garnsey, Lactantius. Divine Institutes. Translated with an Introduction [Liverpool: 
Liverpool University Press, 2003], 171). 
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This sharp contrast of human to divine knowledge is redolent of the religious 
air of Varro’s version of Xenophanes’s B34 (see supra, 281): Hominis est enim 
haec opinari, Dei scire. Even the syntactical structure (subjectum + verbum 
copulativum + genitivus qualitativus) coincides.?*? 

Further, Lactantius regards opinion and knowledge as mutually exclusive, 
which is an implication of the contrast between ‘clear truth’ (v. 1) and ‘opinion’ 
(v. 4) in B34. Moreover, Lactantius degrades human knowledge by noting how 
unlike the character of truth human existence is. Although he is not so clear 
on this point, Lactantius seems to say that there is no way for man to make an 
internal check of the value of this or that claim on truth. Indeed, he explicitly 
says just that elsewhere in the same book, when producing another argument 
against philosophers: even if one concedes that it is improbable that none of 
them has spoken the truth, it is nevertheless objectively impossible to discern 
who among them has done so (nescietur quis verum dixerit).?^? This, at least 
for the ancient Sceptical reception of B34, is the core of the argument (see 
298; 301). In Lactantius’s view, this impossibility is radical and insurmountable, 
for it is rooted in the human condition, in contrast with the divine condition, 
which includes omniscience and shows that God is the only possible source of 
knowledge for man.” To prove his point, Lactantius produces a list of natural 


242 On the central place of Varro in Lactantius's project of Christian apologetics see Colin 
M. Whiting, “The Rhetoric of a Pagan Past: Lactantius and Varro,” Memphis Theological 
Seminary Journal 50, 1 (2012) (http://mtsjournal/memphisseminary.edu/vol-50-1/the- 
rhetoric-of-a-pagan-past-lactantius-and-varro-by-c-m-whiting ; accessed November 12, 
2012). 

243 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 111, 3, 11 (ed. Brandt, 183, 3-5 - Heck and Wlosok, 208, 
7-9). 

244 “Nulla in homine potest esse interna et propria scientia ob fragilitatem conditionis huma- 
nae" (Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 111, 4, 14; Brandt, 186, 4-5 = Heck and Wlosok, 211, 
14-15). See also: *... ignorantiam, quae est conditionis humanae" (11, 16, 8; Heck and 
Wlosok, 191, ll. 16-17); “modum [...] cogitationis humanae" (111, 6, 17; Brandt, 189, 21-22 = 
Heck and Wlosok, 216, 4-5); “verum autem scire, divinae est sapientiae, homo autem per 
se ipsum pervenire ad hanc scientiam non potest, nisi doceatur a Deo” (11, 3, 23; Heck 
and Wlosok, 122, ll. 14-16); “... Nulla est humana sapientia, si per se ad notionem veri 
scientiamque nitatur, quoniam mens hominis cum fragili corpore inligata et in tenebroso 
domicilio inclusa neque liberius evagari neque clarius perspicere veritatem potest, cujus 
notitia divinae conditionis est...Homo autem non cogitando aut disputando adsequi 
eam potest, sed discendo et audiendo ab eo, qui scire solus potest et docere. [...] Quare 
necesse est omnes philosophiae sectas alienas esse a veritate, quia homines erant qui 
eas constituerunt, nec ullum fundamentum aut firmitatem possunt habere quae nullis 
divinarum vocum fulciuntur oraculis" (vit, 2, 8-11; Eberhard Heck and Antonie Wlosok, 
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questions that cannot be answered indisputably, but only by means of conjec- 
tures (disputando et conjecturis).24° 
A similar yet succinct statement occurs in his De ira Dei: 


Philosophi aestimaverunt [...] naturam rerum conjectura posse depre- 
hendi. Quod nequaquam fieri potest, quia mens hominis tenebroso cor- 
poris domicilio circumsaepta longe a veri perspectione submota est (cf. 
Sap. 9:14—-16),?46 et hoc differt a humanitate divinitas, quod humanitatis est 
ignoratio, divinitatis scientia. 


The philosophers [...] have imagined that the nature of things can be 
ascertained by conjecture. But this is impossible, because the mind of 
man, enclosed in the dark abode of the body, is far removed from the 
perception of truth; and in this the divine nature differs from the human, 
forignorance is the property ofthe human, knowledge of the divine nature.2*” 


Lactantius does not mention Xenophanes by name; he mentions Socrates and 
the Academic school, particularly Arcesilaus as the head of this school and 
as ignorantiae magister.?^? Nonetheless, the verbal similarities between the 
Lactantian quotations above and the Latin version of B34 in Varro (see supra, 
281) are noteworthy. As for Lactantius's conjectura, which occurs in both of 
the above passages, it obviously stands either for atoyacpos, which is its literal 


L. Caelius Firmianus Lactantius. Divinarum institutionum libri septem, fasc. 4, Liber vu. 
Appendix. Indices [Berlin: de Gruyter, 2011], 648, 4-18). 

245 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 111, 3, 5 (Brandt, 182, 3-4 - Heck and Wlosok, 207, 4-5). 
See also op. cit. 111, 8, 29: *earum rerum non est scientia, sed opinatio" (Brandt, 196, 21-22 
= Heck and Wlosok, 224, 5-6). 

246 This Scriptural passage (“Cogitationes enim mortalium timidae et incertae providentiae 
nostrae; corpus enim quod corrumpitur adgravat animam et deprimit terrena inhabitatio 
sensum multa cogitantem, et difficile aestimamus quae in terra sunt, et quae in prospectu 
sunt invenimus cum labore; quae in caelis sunt autem quis investigavit?") seems to me 
closer to Lactantius's lines than the celebrated Platonic passages (as well as the passages 
from Seneca, Tertullian, and the corpus Hermeticum) mentioned by Christiane Ingremeau, 
Lactance. La colére de Dieu (SC 289; Paris: Cerf, 1982), 217 ad loc.; in the Scriptural passage, 
the dwelling of the human soul in its body is presented as the cause of her ignorance both 
of the content of the divine mind and of what goes on both on earth and in the sky. 

247 Lactantius, De ira Dei 1, 4 (Ingremeau, Lactance, 90); tr. William Fletcher in The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, v11, 539, lightly adapted. On the rather inconclusive evidence on the date 
of the De ira (ca. 316?) see Ingremeau, Lactance, 25-36; Bowen and Garnsey, Lactantius, 3. 

248 Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 111, 3, 7; 4, 11; 4, 14; 6, 7 (Brandt, 182, 11-13; 185, 13-14; 186, 
4-7; 188, 11-12; 188, 20-22 = Heck and Wlosok, 207, 13-14; 2112-4; 214, 9) et al. 
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equivalent, or for cixacudc,249 which can produce only plausible opinions, not 
certain truths.250 

Further, as has been convincingly suggested by Christiane Ingremeau,?°! the 
above passage from Lactantius is close to Seneca's Naturales quaestiones VII, 
29, 3 (quoted supra, 285). Presumably, the 'pious' version of B34, which was 
widespread in the 1st century BC and in the 1st century AD, expressed an idea 
that fit Lactantius's apologetic purpose well. 

In vi, 18, 1, Lactantius mocks the arrogance and/or flagrant stupidity of all 
philosophers: 


Omittamus philosophos, qui aut nihil omnino sciunt idque ipsum pro 
summa scientia praeferunt, aut qui non perspiciunt etiam quae sciunt, 
aut qui, quoniam se putant scire quae nesciunt, inepte adroganterque 
desipiunt. 


Let us leave the philosophers; either they know nothing at all, and pro- 
mote exactly that as the supreme knowledge, or else they do not even 
understand what they do know, or because they think they know what 
they don't know, they are futile and presumptuous in their ignorance??? 


As has been plausibly suggested by J. Bryce??? the last clause (aut qui... desi- 
piunt) must have been derived from Cicero's Academica 11, 23, 74, ie., 
Xenophanes's fr. A25 (see supra, 280). If this suggestion is correct, then we can 


249  Elxacyuóc has nothing to do with the Lucretian 'animi injectus' or 'animi jactus' (i.e. the 
Epicurean fon ts Stavoiac), as suggested by Ingremeau, Lactance, 217 ad loc. and 
accepted by Luca Gaspari (Lattanzio. La collera di Dio [Milan: Bompiani, 2011], 153). 

250 “...arrogantes vel potius stultos esse qui putent scientiam veritatis conjectura posse com- 
prehendi" (Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 111, 6, 9; Brandt, 188, 21-23 - Heck and Wlosok, 
214, 19-20). Lactantius also subscribes to Seneca's view (see supra, 285) that the human 
efforts towards knowledge of the secrets of nature are irrelevant: “philosophi ...si aliquid 
dicunt, nihl prosunt; sive delirant, nihil nocent" (Divinae institutiones 111, 7, 3; Brandt, 190, 
16-18 = Heck and Wlosok, 217, 1-2). 

251 Ingremeau, Lactance, 217. 

252  Heck-Wlosok fasc. 3 (2005), 603; tr. Bowen and Garnsey, Lactantius, 368. Cf. Lactantius's 
bitter mocking of Democritus's ‘stupid’ idea that “the truth lies sunk down a well-shaft so 
deep that it has no bottom" (tr. Bowen and Garnsey, 220). 

253 Jackson Bryce, The Library of Lactantius (New York: Garland, 1990), 56-57. As is amply 
shown in Bryce's study (see especially 28-60), Cicero is the main source of Lactantius's 


anti-philosophical arguments. See also Brittain and Palmer, “The New Academie? 63-64; 
71-72. 
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assume that Lactantius, for all his positive reproduction of Xenophanes’s B34 
in the Varronian/Senecan version, did not regard Xenophanes as an exception 
to the depressive rule that all philosophers make arrogant claims on truth.254 
Still, this is not all. The first clause (aut nihil... praeferunt) seems to refer to 
a different group of philosophers, i.e. the New Academics, who professedly 
denied the possibility of knowledge, whereas the second (aut qui... sciunt) 
describes some philosophers who, whereas they have found some truths, are 
not able to see that clearly (non perspiciunt)?55 — which is very close to the 
main point of Xenophanes's stress in B34 that coqéc is an indispensable and 
yet unattainable feature of real knowledge. 

Last, as has been shown by Brittain and Palmer?56 Lactantius's Divinae insti- 
tutiones 111, 28, 10-13, which is a bitter irony against the philosophers’ ‘stupid’ 
(i.e. self-refuting) confession of ignorance, is a paraphrase of par. 12.44 of the 
earlier version of Cicero's Academica, where a list of such confessions by some 
Presocratic philosophers is offered. In this list, an echo of Xenophanes's B34 
occurs (see supra, 280), which includes an express contrast of opinio to veritas, 
which is the main point of Lactantius's anti-philosophical stance. 


4 Arnobius of Sicca 

A disciple of Lactantius, Arnobius of Sicca (ca. 255-ca. 327), who had been 
an anti-Christian before his conversion to Christianity, launches a full-scale 
attack on pagan philosophers in his Adversus Nationes (probably written in 
302/305 as a reply to Porphyry's [ca. 234—ca. 305] Against Christians and the 
De regressu animae)?*" which is very close to Lactantius's. Setting out to show 
that man does not have scientia but only opinio scientiae, Arnobius takes it 
for granted that mortals are unable to obtain a good knowledge of the divina 
("divine things") and the naturali obscuritate res mersae ("things plunged in 


254 Bryce, The Library of Lactantius, 35. 

255 See also Lactantius, Divinae institutiones 111, 1, 1 (in Brandt, 177, 3-6 = Heck and Wlosok, 
201, 5-8): “. .. Veritas in obscuro latere adhuc existimatur... Philosophis pravitate ingenio- 
rum turbantibus eam potius quam illustrantibus". 

256 Brittain and Palmer, “The New Academie! 70-71. 

257 See Pierre Courcelle, "Les sages de Porphyre et les ‘viri novi’ d'Arnobe," Revue des Etudes 
latines 31 (1953): 257—71. Cf. Michael Bland Simmons, Arnobius of Sicca. Religious Conflict 
and Competition in the Age of Diocletian (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 93; 157; 217; 319; 
324-25. 
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natural obscurity”) and enumerates several unexplained phenomena even in 
our ordinary life and activities.25° He then concludes: 


Verum infirmitas et inscientia miserabilis hoc magis est, quod cum [11] 
fieri possit (cf. Xenophanes's ‘tbyou’) ut veri {1; 12} aliquid {12} aliquando 
(cf. Xenophanes's ‘tyor again) dicamus [9], et hoc ipsum nobis incertum 
sit {4/7}, an veri (y; 12} aliquid {12} dixerimus [9]. 


But the weakness and wretched ignorance of ours consists even more in 
this: while it may happen that we at times say something that is true, we 
cannot be sure even of this very thing, whether we have spoken the truth 
at all.259 


Based on this, Arnobius addresses the usual pagan anti-Christian accusation 
of irrationality by showing to them that they, too, are lacking knowledge in the 
proper sense of the term. By and large, Arnobius reproduces the Lactantian 
line of argument against philosophy en bloc: 


258 


259 


Suspicione ergo utimini, non cognitionis expressae fide. Quid est autem 
suspicio, nisi opinatio rerum incerta et in nihil expositum jaculatio men- 
tis inlata? Ergo qui suspicatur, non tenet nec in lumine positus cogni- 
tionis incedit. Quodsi verum et fixum est, apud rectos et sapientissimos 
judices et ista vestra qua fiditis pro ignoratione est habenda suspicio. 


You are therefore making use of conjecture, not trusting clear informa- 
tion. But what is conjecture, except a doubtful imagining of things, and 
directing of the mind upon nothing accessible? He, then, who conjec- 
tures, does not comprehend, nor does he walk in the light of knowledge. 
But if this is true and certain, then in the opinion of proper and very wise 


Since a similar list occurs in Tertullian's De anima 17, it has been suggested that both 
Apologists exploited some common source (see André Marie Jean Festugiére, "Arnobiana," 
Vigiliae Christianae 6, 1 [1952 |: 208-54, at 212-13). 

Arnobius of Sicca, Adversus Nationes 11, 7 in Concetto Marchesi, Arnobii Adversus 
Nationes libri viz (Torino: Paravia, 1953), 71, 22-73, 18 = August Reifferscheid, ed., Arnobii 
Adversus Nationes libri vu (CSEL 4; Vienna: Gerold, 1875), 52, 9-53, 13 (I prefer the reading 
"verum" to *quorum"); tr. Archibald Hamilton Bryce and Hugh Campbell, The Seven Books 
of Arnobius' Adversus Gentes (Edinburgh: Clark, 1871), 71, slightly adapted. 
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judges your conjectures, too, in which you trust, must be regarded as 
ignorance.?60 


In this context, Arnobius argues that it is the human - by sharp contrast to the 
divine — condition itself that, even if one speaks the truth, does not allow one 
to know that this is the case: 


Inanissima igitur res est et supervacui operis, tamquam scías [5; 7] aliquid 
promere, aut velle scire contendere quod, etsi sit verum [cf. Xenophanes's 
“el yàp xal... cinwv”], posse videas destrui, aut acceptare pro vero id quod 
forsitan |cf. Xenophanes's ‘... tyot...’] non sit et ex more halucinantium 
proferatur (9). Et merito res ita est. Non enim divina divinis sed rationi- 
bus pendimus et conjectamus {14} humanis {4} atque ut fieri meruisse 
quid remur, ita esse oportere contendimus. 


It is therefore wholly vain, a useless task, to bring forward something as 
though you knew it, or to wish to assert that you know that which, even 
if itis true, you see can be refuted; or to receive that as true which it may 
be is not, and is brought forward as if by men raving. And it is rightly so, 
for we do not weigh and guess at divine things by divine, but by human 
methods; and just as we think that anything should have been made, so 
we assert that it must be.?6! 


Therefore, one cannot help confessing that one is a humble being, which 
stands absolutely in need of the divine help: 


Neque enim promptum est cuiquam Dei mentem videre, aut quibus 
modis ordinaverit res suas homo animal caecum et ipsum se nesciens 
ullis potest rationibus consequi: quid oporteat fieri, quando vel quo 
genere, ipse rerum cunctarum pater, moderator et dominus scit solus. 


For it is not within the power of any one to see the mind of God, or the 
way in which He has arranged His plans. Man, a blind creature, and not 
knowing himself even, can in no way learn what should happen, when, 


260 Arnobius of Sicca, Adversus Nationes 11, 51, in Marchesi, 125, 2-9 - Reifferscheid, Arnobii, 
88, 20—26; tr. Bryce and Campbell, 18-19, changed on the basis of Marchesi's edition. 

261 Op. cit. 11, 57, in Marchesi, 132, 5-13 = Reifferscheid, 93, 19-25; tr. Bryce and Campbell, 126, 
slightly adapted. 
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or what its nature is: the Father Himself, the Governor and Lord of all, 
alone knows.262 


Arnobius is particularly known for going so far as to say that, contrary to what 
the self-flattering Platonic view that man is divine in origins, “we are living 
beings either quite like the rest, or separated by no great difference.’2 In this 
context, he turns against the dignity of man even the gradual progress of civi- 
lization based on human reason; to him, this progress shows that the human 
nature is fundamentally marked by indigence, because it stands in need of a 
lot of artificial facilities, which, in addition, never prove sufficient. Making a 
list of crafts and cultural achievements, Arnobius remarks: 


Non sunt ista scientiae munera sed pauperrimae necessitatis inventa. 
Neque cum animis artes caeli ex penetralibus ceciderunt, sed exquisitae 
et natae sunt in terris hic omnes et cum processu temporum paulatim 
meditatione conflatae. 


These are not the gifts of science, but the suggestions of the more press- 
ing necessity; nor did the arts descend with men’s souls from the inmost 
heavens, but here on earth have they all been painfully sought out and 
brought to light, and gradually acquired in process of time by careful 
thought.264 


This might be seen as strikingly redolent of Xenophanes's celebrated B18: OUtot 
an’ doyfjg návta gol Ovytoic’ Aorëëe on, dd ypdvy Cytodvtes épeuploxovcty 
&petvov (Truly, not from the outset did gods reveal all things to the mortals, 
but in time as they search they discover and invent better").265 

Arnobius, trying to show that one of the dominant heathen accounts for the 
human ignorance (i.e., the Platonic doctrine of the incarnation of the human 


262 Op. cit. 11, 74, in Marchesi, 154, 4-9 = Reifferscheid, 108, 25-109, 1; tr. Bryce and Campbell, 144. 

263 Arnobius of Sicca, Adversus Nationes 11, 16, in Marchesi, 84, 8-10 = Reifferscheid, 60, 
23-24; tr. Bryce and Campbell, 82. 

264 Op. cit. 11, 18, in Marchesi, 86, 23-87, 3 = Reifferscheid, 62, 16-20; tr. Bryce and Campbell, 84. 

265 Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 1, 133, 13-14; tr. Lesher, Xenophanes of Colophon, slightly 
adapted. Lesher has argued against the traditional reading of this fragment as referring 
to the progress of civilization; see mainly James H. Lesher, *Xenophanes on Inquiry and 
Discovery: An Alternative to the ‘Hymn to Progress’ Reading of B18,” Ancient Philosophy 11 
(1991): 229-48. Even if one shares this view, one cannot exclude the possibility that some 
ancient thinkers construed the fragment in a different way. 
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souls) is not less irrational than the Christian account of the human condition, 
describes this doctrine as follows: 


Idcirco animas misit, ut inmemores veritatis... ut quae in sedibus pro- 
priis mente fuerant una, intellectu et scientia paribus, postquam formas 
induere mortales, opinionum discriminibus dissiderent..., veritatem 
cupientibus noscere rerum opponeretur obscuritas et velut oculorum 
luminibus viduae nihil certum viderent et per ancipites semitas suspicio- 
num inducerentur errore? 


Was it for this that He sent the souls, that being made unmindful of the 
truth... They which in their own abodes had been of one mind, equals 
in intellect and knowledge, after that they put on mortal forms, should 
be divided by differences of opinion...in seeking to know the truth of 
things, they should be hindered by their obscurity; and, as if bereft of eye- 
sight, should see nothing clearly, and, wandering from the truth, should 
be lead through uncertain bypaths of fancy?266 


Both this description of the fallen souls and a similar description of the 
unhappy results of the descent of the souls to the corporeal world in 11, 16 
present some clear affinities with Macrobius's Commentary on Cicero's Dream 
of Scipio 1, 12, 7.26? This, in turn, is known to be very close to a passage from a 
lost work by Porphyry, which, as will be seen in the next paragraph (326-327), 
describes the epistemological shortcomings of the incarnated human souls in 
terms and wording very similar to Xenophanes's B34. 


5 Marius Victorinus and Porphyry apud Macrobius 

As Pierre Hadot has noticed;?6 the Explanationes in Ciceronis “Rhetoricam” by 
Marius Victorinus (ca. 281/291-ante 386 AD) — a treatise composed before its 
author's conversion to Christianity ca. 355 AD — bears some Sceptical traces. 


266 Arnobius of Sicca, Adversus Nationes 11, 39, in Marchesi, 112, 5-21 - Reifferscheid, Arnobii, 
79, 37-80, 12; tr. Bryce and Campbell, 107-108. See also 11, 10 in Marchesi, 76, 7-13 = 
Reifferscheid, 55, 510; 11, 19 in Marchesi, 89, 7-10 = Reifferscheid, 64, 7—9. 

267 On 1, 16, see Ilaria Ramelli in Macrobio. Commento al Sogno di Scipione. Saggio intro- 
duttivo di I. Ramelli. Traduzione, bibliografia, note e apparati di Moreno Neri. In appendice: 
Marco Tullio Cicerone, Il sogno di Scipione (con testo latino a fronte). Moreno Neri, Sogni e 
magnanimita nelle arti (con iconografia scipioniana). Paolo Antonio Rolli, Scipione. Pietro 
Metastasio, Il sogno di Scipione (Milan: Bompiani, 2007), 29-30; 609-10, n. 213. 

268 Pierre Hadot, Marius Victorinus. Recherches sur sa vie et ses ceuvres (Paris: Institut d'études 
augustiniennes, 1971), 47—58; id., "Introduction," in Marius Victorinus. Traités théologiques 
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Of the relevant passages quoted by Hadot, the following lines distantly echo 


Xenophanes's B34:26? 


269 


... Argumentum necessarium paene non esse solumque esse inter homi- 
nes probabile. Nempe nobis necessarium videtur ex vero constare: nam 
si probabile ex veri simili, ex vero necesse est necessarium. Inter homi- 
nes autem verum latet totumque suspicionibus geritur: ergo necessarium 
esse non potest argumentum. Sed tantum inter homines potest necessa- 
rium, quantum secundum opinionem humanam valet. [.. .] 

Deinde per id, quod in opinione positum est, probabile argumentum 
sic fit, si ad fidem [...] ea, quae in opinione sunt posita, colligamus: si 
dicas inferos esse et impiis apud inferos poenas... Ergo, ut diximus, ex 
his quae in opinione sunt posita, probabile colligitur argumentum, si 
dicas inferos esse vel non esse, deos esse vel non esse, mundum natum, 
mundum non esse natum. Istae opiniones ‘Šóypata dicuntur; 9oxó enim 
graece ‘opinor’ et õóypa ‘opinio’ nuncupatur. Adeo manifestum est omnia, 
quae in mundo aguntur, argumentis probabilibus persuaderi, quando 
etiam philosophorum professionibus ex opinione' nomen impositum est, 
ut ‘Odypate’ dicantur. 


There can practically be no necessary arguments among men, but only 
probable ones. Indeed, as is obvious to us, necessary argument is based 
on truth; for, if probable argument is based on verisimilitude, necessary 
argument must be based on truth. But, among men, truth is hidden and 
everything is approached by means of conjectures. Therefore, there can 
be no necessary argument. In fact, among men, an argument can be 
taken as necessary only to the extent that it is valid according to human 
opinion. [...] 

Further a probable argument is constructed by means of what belongs 
to the realm of opinion, if we infer convincingly those things that belong 
to the realm of opinion; if, e.g., you say that there is a lower world and 
some punishments there inflicted on the impious...So, as we have said, a 
probable argument is constructed on the basis of those things that belong 
to the realm of opinion, if you say that 'there is a lower world' or that 


sur la Trinité. 1: Texte établi par Paul Henry. Introduction, traduction et notes par Pierre 
Hadot (sc 68; Paris: Cerf, 1960), 13. 

Marius Victorinus, Explanationes in Ciceronis "Rhetoricam" 1, 29 in Antonella Ippolito, 
ed., Marii Victorini Explanationes in Ciceronis "Rhetoricam" (CCSL 132; Turnhout: Brepols, 
2006), 137, 57-138, 65; 141, 183142, 205. 
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‘there is no lower world, that ‘gods exist’ or that ‘gods do not exist, that 
‘the world is generated’ or ‘the world is not generated. These opinions are 
called ‘Sdypata’; for ‘to opine’ is said in Greek ‘Sox, and ‘opinion’ is said 
‘óypa. So, it is manifest that everything that takes place in the world can 
be seen this way or that by means of probable arguments, since even the 
philosophers’ declarations have been labelled by the name of ‘opinion so 
as to be called ‘Sóypata. 


There is no evidence here that Victorinus had B34 before his eyes. Still, some 
similarities do exist. His repeated inter homines corresponds to Xenophanes’s 
ni méot. Victorinus's contrast verum — opinio corresponds to Xenophanes's 
contrast Tò copéc — 8óxoc. Victorinus explicitly identifies suspicio as the imper- 
fect method one can use to understand what goes on in things not directly 
accessible (Incerta et non apparentia conjecturis vel suspicionibus indagantur;2”° 
‘Suspiciones ducentur’: id est conjectura capietur),?"! which is not far from what 
Xenophanes means by tò coqéc and even matches otoyacpos in both its epis- 
temological (cf. supra, 319) and rhetorical meaning.?” Victorinus explicitly 
declares that all philosophical doctrines fall under the clause of 8oxetv; they 
are mere opinions. 

As Hadot has plausibly suggested,?7? Victorinus's aphorism verum latet was 
most probably drawn from Porphyry's lost Quaestiones Homericae, where it 


270 Marius Victorinus, Explanationes in Ciceronis "Rhetoricam" 1, 8 ll. 72-73 in Ippolito, 
Marii, 49. 

271 Op. cit. 11, 12 l. 25 in Ippolito, 194. See also op. cit. 11, 13. ‘Conjectura’ and ‘suspicio’ are 
also used interchangeably in Cicero's De inventione 11, 31 (Guy Achard, Cicéron. De 
l'invention |Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1994], 156-57) as well as in Pseudo-Cicero's Rhetorica 
ad Herennium 11, 3; 10; 11; 23; IV, 53 (Harry Caplan, [Cicero]. Ad C. Herennium de Ratione 
Dicendi (Rhetorica ad Herennium) [Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 1954; 71964], 
60; 76—78; 100; 362). 

272 One can find this meaning of otoxacpdc in, e.g., Hermogenes, for whom investigation 
(‘Gta’) of the truth on a certain forensic case might regard either an evident fact 
(‘pavepov’) or a fact to be plausibly reconstructed from evidence. The latter process, whose 
result might be plausible yet is unavoidably debatable, is called ‘stoyagpóç (conjecture or 
guess or indirect conclusion). See Hermogenes of Tarsus, [ep ordcewy 11, 10—11: “Ilavto¢ 
obtivocoby mpotebEevtos CytHMatos, el ouverte, etoxomety Set co xptvópevov, el &pavéç Ser 
Ñ pavepóv. Kav uèv dpavés f, otoxacpds ëotar: Zot yap ctoxacpos dë Än) Medypatos Eege 
ovowwdyc” (in Hugo Rabe, Hermogenis opera |Leipzig: Teubner, 1913; repr. Stuttgart 1985], 
36, 7-11). On suspicio as a rendering of orovgouéc see Achard, Cicéron, 73, n. 49. 

273  Hadot, Marius Victorinus, 50—51, n. 123. 
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was declared that latet omne verum,?"^ which strikingly and, as far as I have 
checked, exclusively coincides with Victorinus's aphorism.?’5 Hadot further 
argues that Victorinus's contrast of truth to opinion is strikingly similar to a 


passage from Macrobius's (probably late 4th-early 5th cent.)?76 Commentary 


on Cicero's "Somnium Scipionis," which was probably drawn from a passage 
from Porphyry's lost Commentary on Plato's “Phaedo”. 


274 


275 


276 


277 


Nam si animae memoriam rerum divinarum [8], quarum in caelo erant 
consciae {7}, ad corpora usque deferrent, nulla inter homines [4] {15} foret 
de divinitate [8] dissensio; sed oblivionem quidem omnes [15] descen- 
dendo hauriunt, aliae magis, minus aliae, et ideo in terris, verum {1} cum 
non [2] omnibus [15] liqueat {1}, tamen opinantur {14} omnes [15]... 


Now if souls were to bring with them to their bodies a memory of the 
divine things of which they were conscious in the sky, there would be no 
disagreement among men in regard to divinity; but, indeed, all of them in 
their descent drink of forgetfulness, some more, some less. Consequently, 
although the truth is not evident to all on earth, all nevertheless have an 
opinion. . .277 


See Andrew Smith, ed. Porphyrii philosophi fragmenta. Fragmenta arabica David 
Wasserstein interpretante (Stuttgart and Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1993), 477, fr. 406F7. 

One may also think of the opening sentence of Book 111 of Lactantius's Divinae institu- 
tiones (in Brandt, L. Caeli, 177, 3-4): “... quoniam veritas in obscuro latere adhuc exis- 
timatur..." (“... Truth is still thought to lurk in obscurity.. .”; tr. Bowen and Garnsey, 
Lactantius. Divine Institutes, 168; cf. Bryce, The Library of Lactantius, 29). Yet, it is not so 
probable that Victorinus, when writing a commentary on a rhetorical work during the 
pagan period of his life, had recourse to a Christian work strongly anti-philosophical in 
spirit. 

On the complex issue of the chronology of Macrobius, see the Forschungsbericht by 
Ramelli in Macrobio, 7-10. 

Macrobius, Commentarii in SomniumScipionis1,12, 9 in James Willis, ed., Ambrosii Theodosii 
Macrobii Commentarii in Somnium Scipionis. Accedunt quatuor tabulae (Stuttgart-Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1994), 49, 17-22; tr. William Harris Stahl, Macrobius. Commentary on the Dream 
of Scipio. Translated with an Introduction (New York: Columbia University Press, 1952), 135, 
lightly changed. On Porphyry's Commentary on “Phaedo” see Giuseppe Girgenti, Il pensiero 
forte di Porfirio. Mediazione fra henologia platonica e ontologia aristotelica. Introduzione di 
Giovanni Reale (Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 1996), 122, n. 20; 154-55. Smith (Porphyrii, X11; 203; 
477 ad l. 7 sq.) is not quite certain that such a Commentary existed; still, I cannot see any 
real basis for such a doubt. On Porphyry as the main source of Macrobius's Commentary 
see Pierre Courcelle, Late Latin Writers and their Greek Sources, tr. Harry E. Wedeck 
(Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1969), 32-46. Jacques Flamant, Macrobe et 
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Porphyry seems here to describe an epistemological aspect of the Platonic 
humana conditio in terms of Xenophanes’s B34. Porphyry does not exclude 
that some people do state the truth; he simply says that truth (described as 
the content of one’s reminiscence from one’s pre-bodily life) is not transpar- 
ent in everybody’s eyes, which implies that some have clearly conceived of 
it. What he notes is that, because of the bodily impediments in our efforts 
to reach truth, disagreement arises as to which statement about the divine 
things is the true one, as everybody thinks — with an unqualified degree of 
certainty — he possesses the truth yet this cannot be so — or, at any rate, in the 
same degree — for all. Porphyry seems to reproduce even verbally ( ...8'.../ 
... Sed... and...tamen...) Xenophanes's sharp contrast between clear truth 
(capes... | ... liqueat), which is not possessed by all (non omnibus ...), and 
mere opinion (86xoc ... / opinantur ...), which is held by all (. . . t&ct tetuxtaut / 
... omnes). What, of course, makes Porphyry's position Platonic rather than 
Sceptical is that, unlike Xenophanes (v. 1: od tig &v?]p... ), he allows for some 
people to reach clear truth and, presumably, be conscious of that. 

Victorinus, for his part, although he no doubt reflects Porphyry's passage, 
produced a rhetorical, so to speak, version of it. Standing closer to B34 itself, he 
avoids admitting that some people do possess the truth; what matters for him 
asan explicator of Cicero's rhetorical treatise is the dissensio inter homines, pre- 
sumably as far as human affairs are concerned, as a bare fact; as for the sublime 
things, it is Cicero himself who says that they are the object of philosophical, 
not rhetorical, activity, and Victorinus accepts that.?78 

Let us further scrutinize Victorinus's case. Victorinus, in his list of the ques- 
tionsthat man can hardly resolve, includes the existence of god and the eternity 
of the world, which he puts under the subject-heading, quae in mundo agun- 
tur; likewise, Xenophanes had delineated his subject matter as ài Dein and 
Tept návtwv. Elsewhere, Victorinus, reproducing Cicero's own lines, includes 
both natural and ethical questions (such as the shape of the world, the size 
of the sun, the veracity of the human senses, and the essence of morality) in 


le néo-platonisme latin à la fin du mz siècle (Leiden: Brill, 1977), at 556-57, argues that, 
although we can be certain that Macrobius's Commentary 1, 12, 7-11 (not just I, 12, 7-9, as 
later suggested by Smith) was mainly based on Porphyry, who drew in turn on Numenius, 
it is not certain that Macrobius used specifically the Commentary on “Phaedo.” See also 
Ramelli in Macrobio. Commento, 29—30. (My thanks to Paul Kalligas for our discussions on 
the Porphyrean background to Macrobius's passage.) 

278 Cicero, De inventione 1, 6, 8, in Achard, Cicéron, 63; Marius Victorinus, Explanationes in 
Ciceronis "Rhetoricam" 1, 6, 66-71 (in Ippolito, Marii, 42). What Victorinus adds to what 
Cicero says is that, regardless of the clearly distinct character of rhetorical quaestio and 
philosophical quaestio, one and the same person can pursue both tasks. 
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the ‘theoretical things’ that these intelligent men, the philosophers, speculate 
about and try hard to resolve.?7? Such lists of quaestiones infinitae or 9éceig 
occurred in rhetorical writings at least from the 2nd century BC and kept being 
reproducedtill 2nd-3rd century (Hermagoras, Quintilian, Hermogenesetal.).28° 
Let us recall that Galen offered a list of insoluble matters (supra, 302, note 200) 
partially identical with the list of Cicero, which was commented on by Marius 
Victorinus. 

As has been rightly suggested (in partial yet rather too emphatic disagree- 
ment with Hadot), Victorinus's 'Scepticism' should not be seen as identical 
with the New Academy. Rather 


...les théses de Victorinus relévent plutót d'une forme de (néo) pla- 
tonisme dogmatique intégrant des éléments sceptiques. [...] l'exemple 
de la foi chrétienne vient confirmer la dévaluation générale frappant 
l'opinio, qui règne en maîtresse sur le monde des hommes 29) 


Victorinus's statement that we humans can only achieve opinions, i.e., ideas 
that are only 'probable' or 'resemble truth; implies that knowledge of truth 
occurs only in the divine realm. This position is very close to the way that Arius 
Didymus quotes B34 and that Seneca and Lactantius echo B34 (see supra, 
283-2806; 318). It also squares with Victorinus's apophatic definition of God: 


Cum quid sit Deus nullo modo scire possimus, sublatio omnium exis- 
tentium, quae Graeci övta appellant, cognitionem Dei nobis, circumcisa 
et ablata notarum rerum cognitione, supponet: "Deus est neque corpus 
neque ullum elementum neque anima neque mens neque sensus neque 
intellectus neque aliquid quod ex his capi potest." His talibus sublatis 
quid sit Deus potest definiri; magis si addas, quod etiam definiri non 
potest, id Deum esse. 


279 Op. cit. 1, 6, ll. 45-47 (in Ippolito, 42). 

280 See, ep, Ernest Gottlieb Sihler, “111 — Oetıxwtepov. Cicero Ad Quintum Fratrem 111 3,4,” 
American Journal of Philology 23, 3 (1902): 283-94, at 288-92; Jaap Mansfeld and David T. 
Runia, Aétiana: The Method and Intellectual Context of a Doxographer, 11, The Compendium, 
part 1 (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 203-204. Cf. Ian Gray Kidd, Posidonius, 11, The Commentary. 
(i) Testimonia and Fragments 1-149 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 196. 

281  Anne-sabelle Bouton-Touboulic, “Deuxinterprétations du scepticisme: Marius Victorinus 
et Augustin,” Les Études philosophiques 101, 2 (2012): 217-32, at 232. 
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Since we can in no way know what God is, if we remove all beings (which 
Greeks call évta), we will be provided with knowledge of God, by cut- 
ting off and abstracting the knowledge of all the beings we know: “God is 
neither body nor any element nor soul nor mind nor understanding nor 
intellect nor anything we can grasp on the basis of them." By removing 
such things, it is possible to define God — even more, if you add: “what 
cannot be defined, this is God.”282 


These lines are strikingly similar to the celebrated apophatic description of 
God that Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (fl. ca. 500 AD) placed in the con- 
cluding chapter of De mystica theologia: 


... OdtE uy Eotw org voie, odtE pavtaciav Y) SdEav T) Adyov Ñ vonow Seet, 
ovde Adyos Eotly oUtE vonotc, org Aéyetat oŬŭte vosttal... ote Zorn... AANO 
tt ré NIV... TUVEYVWOLEVWY. 


It is neither soul nor intellect, nor has it imagination, opinion, reason or 
understanding; nor can it be expressed or conceived... nor is it... any- 
thing else known to us...283 


Presumably, both Victorinus and Pseudo-Dionysius reflect some Middle 
Platonic?®* and/or Neoplatonic?85 apophatic line of theology, which goes back 
to Plato's celebrated Parmenides 14243-4296 This line of theology testifies to 
a point that the converted Victorinus regarded as shared by Platonism and 
Christianity, a point that could be expressed equally well in both apophatic 
and 'Sceptical' terms, granted that “dans le systéme néoplatonicien, le proba- 


282 


283 


284 
285 


286 


Marius Victorinus, Liber de definitionibus 24, 18-25 (ed. Hadot, Marius, 354). This oxy- 
moron (grasping something by means of avoiding defining it) is not far from the 'senti- 
ment océanique' in the Platonic traditions both heathen and Christian: see Jean-Marie 
Mathieu, "Sentiment océanique chez Platon et dans le platonisme chrétien," Kentron 16, 
1-2 (2000): 9-39. 

Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite, De mystica theologia v (ed. Günter Heil and Adolf Martin 
Ritter, Corpus dionysiacum, 11, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. De coelesti hierarchia. De 
ecclesiastica hierarchia. De mystica theologia. Epistule [PTS 36; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1991], 
149, 1-3;150, 1); tr. John D. Jones, Pseudo-Dionysius. The Divine Names and Mystical Theology 
(Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1980), 209. 

See Lilla, "La teologia negativa," 264—73. 

Cf. Plotinus's Enneads V1, 9, 3, 36—45 (noted in Heil and Ritter, Corpus dionysiacum, 11, app. 
font., ad 149, 1-3). See Lilla, “La teologia negativa,” 251-53; 263-64. 

See the passages collected in Lilla, "La teologia negativa (supra, 296, n. 180), passim. 
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bilisme académique [inasmuch as it abstains itself from making strong asser- 
tions] peut [...] trouver sa place, au plan de l'existence humaine.”28” 


6 Gregory Nazianzen 

64 Scepticism in the Service of Fideism 

As I have shown elsewhere, the famous Orations xxv and xxix (Theological 
Orations II and m1) that Gregory Nazianzen (329/330-390 AD) composed in 
380 AD?98 contain material deriving directly (with only insignificant modi- 
fications) from dilemmatic arguments expounded in various passages from 
Sextus Empiricus's Pyrrhoniae hypotyposes 111 and Adversus Mathematicos 
VIII-X (= Adversus Logicos 11 and Adversus Physicos 1—11). Gregory used Sextus 
in roughly the same way that Philo of Alexandria had used Aenesidemus four 
centuries earlier. That is, Gregory attempted to degrade the human cogni- 
tive faculties (senses, representation or 'phantasia, and reasoning) and logi- 
cal tools (categories, propositions, and syllogisms) in order to show by means 
of an a fortiori argument that, if ordinary things lie beyond the reach of our 
knowledge, then divine things do so even more. Divine things can therefore 
be known only in part and only through revelation, as interpreted by Church 
and grasped by Christians through faith. This line of argument formed part 
of Gregory's polemics against the allegedly self-confident, even arrogant theo- 
logical ‘rationalism’ of Eunomius of Cyzicus (paulo post 330—ca. 394/5 AD ).289 


287  Hadot, Marius, 51; 58. 

288 See Gallay and Jourjon, Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours 27—31, 13-14. 

289  Demetracopoulos, MxoAdouv KaBaca, 130-47; id. "Gregory Nazianzen: Sceptic” (cf. 
supra, 304, n. 205), 121-122. So, Scepticism must be included among the ancient philo- 
sophical schools with which Gregory was acquainted. On Platonism, Aristotelianism, 
Neoplatonism, Stoicism, and Cynicism in Gregory's thought, see, e.g., Claudio Moreschini, 
"Il platonismo cristiano di Gregorio Nazianzeno,” Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di 
Pisa. Classe di Lettere e Filosofia 111, 4, 4 (1974): 1347-92, at 1347-52; Beatrice Wyss, "Gregor 
11 (Gregor von Nazianz),” in Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 12 (1983): 793-863, at 
821-35; John A. McGuckin, St Gregory of Nazianzus: An Intellectual Biography (New York: 
St. Vladimir's, 2001), 57-58; Brian E. Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus (New York: Routledge, 
2006), 34-35; Anne Richard, Cosmologie et théologie chez Grégoire de Nazianze (Paris: 
Institut d'études augustiniennes, 2003), 126—63; 315-25; passim. What Gregory's assimila- 
tion of various elements from these schools is praised for, namely, its 'synthetic ingenuity' 
(McGuckin, St Gregory, 58), must be checked in the light of a fuller picture of the material 
assimilated. For instance, to focus on Scepticism, both the purely philosophical combina- 
tion of Platonism with Scepticism and the application of this combination to theological 
matters were already available in Philo of Alexandria's writings, which Gregory knew. In 
general, what appears to be a synthesis formulated by Gregory himself may instead be 
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Gregory seems to imitate the Sceptics’ cure of those who suffer from the 
disease of arrogance, i.e. the Dogmatics, who think they can reach truth, as 
described by Sextus Empiricus in the concluding Chapter of his Outlines of 
Pyrrhonism: 


‘O XIxentixnds did Td PiIAcvOpwros civar THY TV Soypatixdy olvaty te xal 
mpométerav {1} xatà Siva idobat Aóyw [2] Bovera. Kabdrep ot ol zën 
owpaTıxÂv madav [3] latpol Sic~opa xatà péyeðoç Exovat Ponfyuata, xal 
toic MEV aPodpAs mEexovIda [3] TA apoðpà TOUTWY rpocctyovct, Tots dé vogue 
TH KOVPOTEPA, xol ó LuEMTINOS OUTWS Stapdpous tpwtå xatà ioxùyv Adyous [2], 
xoi tots pev éufpi8éot xal edtovws avaoxevd ew Suvapevots TO THE fonc 
{1} «àv Aoypatinay ráðoç [3] ext cé eqo8pà tH) mponetela {1} xexaxoyuévov 
{3} xeta Tots SE xouqorépotc Emi t&v éntnóAotov Kal EdlATOV EXdVTWY TO 
THs olnoews {1} náðoç [3] xal dnd xovpotépwv MIBavoTHTWV dvocxeudtecOot 
Suvapevov. Atomep ote Lev EuBoiWeis tats mOavotyar, ote SE xai diro porépouc 
paivouévovç ovx dxvet Adyous [2] cuvepwtdv29° 6 dnd THs LuePews óppwpevoç, 
enttyosc {4}, wo provtas adTH oM dot poc TO Ouer TO mpoxetuevov. 


The Sceptic, being a lover of his kind, desires to cure by speech, as best he 
can, the self-conceit and rashness of the Dogmatists. So, just as the physi- 
cians who cure bodily ailments have remedies which differ in strength, 
and apply the severe ones to those whose ailments are severe and the 
milder to those mildly affected, so too the Sceptic propounds argu- 
ments which differ in strength, and employs those which are weighty 
and capable by their stringency of disposing of the Dogmatists’ ailment, 
self-conceit, in cases where the mischief is due to a severe attack of rash- 
ness, while he employs the milder arguments in the case of those whose 
ailment of conceit is superficial and easy to cure, and whom it is pos- 
sible to restore to health by milder methods of persuasion. Hence the 
adherent of Sceptic principles does not scruple to propound at one time 


just an adoption of a combination that had already taken place in the eclectic philosophi- 
cal thought as it developed from the 2nd-ist century BC to Gregory’s days. 

290 “pwt”, “cuvepwtév”: paragraphs 7-10 of Gregory's Oration XXVIII consist exclusively of 
a long list of successive (‘...mpoce€etkowpev...) dilemmatic questions. On this modo 
Sceptico, which is extremely hard to resolve, André-Jean Voelke, “Lincommunicabilité 
du savoir dans le scepticisme grec,” in Zetesis. Album amicorum door vrienden en colle- 
ga's aangeboden aan Prof. Dr. E. de Strycker (Antwerpen and Utrecht: De Nederlansche 
Boekhandel, 1973), 177-87, at 177, identifies the source of the difficulty: “. . . réfuter plus- 
ieurs théses successives en concédant à chaque nouvelle étape la thése précédemment 
réfutée....” 
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arguments that are weighty in their persuasiveness, and at another time 
such as appear less impressive, and he does so on purpose, as the latter 
are frequently sufficient to enable him to effect his object.??! 


Gregory, for his own part, epiloguing his latent reproduction of some of Sextus's 


arguments for and against the existence and nature of the divine, says: 


Tivos obv £vexev {4} tadta SA Do xal meptepydtepov tows 7) xatd tas TAY 
TOMAY axodg Kal voté Tov vOv KEKPATHXOTA tónov 1v Adywy [2], óc TO 
yevvatov xai amrodv dtyrcacg TO TXOALOV xai YOLpoEldes Emtetoyyayev...; "Iv 
éxetvo Snrwoat, ë por A€yetv 6 Adyos [2] àr dos Hppnoe. Todto dé Hv tl; Tò 
uy Arzu elven dvOowntvy Stavoig tò Getov...- xal roOxo . . . wç {4} yy tadtov 
neds TH “Ewoqopw macyelv [3]..., ninte ex tH emdpoews {1}... 


Why have I made this digression, too labored, I dare say, for the gen- 
eral ear but in tune with the prevalent fashion in sermons, a fashion 
which despises noble simplicity and substitutes tortuous conundrums? 
I wanted to make plain the point my sermon began with, which was 
this: the incomprehensibility of deity to the human mind... And this is 
so...as to save us from sharing Lucifer’s fate of falling out of pride .. 297 


Both Sextus and Gregory say that they intend to cure some who hold firm 
beliefs from the disease of arrogance or excessive self-confidence and 


that, to achieve this, they use arguments whose validity do not necessarily 


accept themselves yet which are effective enough to shake their addressees’ 


unfounded certainty. Gregory describes his addressees in a way Sextus would 


find excellent to describe Dogmatic professors: 


291 


292 


Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 111, 280-1 (Mau, Sexti, 1, 208); tr. Bury, Sextus, 1, 
511-13. On the exact meaning of ‘weighty’ and ‘mild arguments’ in this passage, see Diego 
E. Machuca, “The Pyrrhonist's dtapagia and pravOowria,” Ancient Philosophy 26 (2006): 
11-39, at 129-30; id., “Argumentative Persuasiveness in Ancient Pyrrhonism," Méthexis 
22 (2009): 1-27. According to Gregory’s reception of this passage, the Sceptic uses argu- 
ments regardless of their alleged or real, cognisable or not, validity, only depending on the 
expected effectiveness (“icy”) of each of them. For instance, Gregory explicitly rejects 
this way of discussing the theological issues and qualifies that he did so only to show the 
absurdity of trusting one’s own reasoning. 

Gregory Nazianzen, Oration XXVIII u, 1-12; 12, 11-14 (Gallay and Jourjon, Grégoire de 
Nazianze. Discours 27-31, 122; 124); Frederick Norris, Lionel Wickham, and Frederick 
Williams, Faith Gives Fullness to Reasoning. The Five Theological Orations of Gregory 
Nazianzen (Leiden: Brill, 1991), 230 (modified). 
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ol návta eidevant te xat Siddonew bmicyvetabe293 Alay veavinds xal yevvatws, 
iva uy] ALTA Atywv duabas xai Ppacewe. 


... Since you profess to know all and teach all — an attitude which is 
too naive and pretentious: I would not offend you by saying stupid and 
arrogant, 2907 


Gregory, in an oration that dates from roughly the same time (early 379 AD), 


directly links the ineffectiveness of human reason — which he describes 


in terms of the Sceptical maxim navti Adyw Adyos dvtixettat (see supra, 315, 
n. 235)755 — with the need for faith: 


293 


294 


295 


296 


Pvaet uëu drag Aóyoc coOpóc xal edutvytos xal Già tov dvtivayov Aóyov 
&Aev0eplov oùx éywv. 'O dé mept Oeod tocodtw pdAAov, bow Veto td 
únoxeipevov xal ó Aoc nAciwv xai ó xtvduvoc yaAetwtepos. Kai ti pobyGEevtes 
Bapphoopev, voðv 3] Aóyov 1] dxony, &v Total tovtoiç xivðúvov oadevovtoç; Kai 
yàp vofjcot xoXXenóv xai epunvedoat dunyavov xai &xoñç xexaðapuévnç Tuyet 
EpywoeoTepov. 


Every doctrine is by its very nature lame and unstable and has restricted 
power because of its opposing doctrine. Now the doctrine of God is even 
more so because its subject matter is higher, our zeal stronger and the 
danger of failure higher. Which of these kinds of fear can we confidently 
cope with? The one inherent in mind, speech, or hearing — granted that 
it is in these three things that danger emerges. Indeed, it is hard to grasp 
God, impossible to express what we have grasped, and even more dif- 
ficult to find an addressee whose hearing is pure enough to understand 
what he is told.?96 


Cf. Sextus s description of how the Sirens’ promise all knowledge to travelers 
(Demetracopoulos, "Gregory Nazianzen: Sceptic,” 129, n. 28). 

Gregory Nazianzen, Oration XXVII 2, 29-31 (Gallay and Jourjon, Grégoire de Nazianze. 
Discours 27-31, 74); tr. Wickham and Williams, Faith Gives Fullness, 218. 

This maxim was verbatim assimilated by Gregory Nazianzen (see Demetracopoulos, 
Nixoddov KaffáauAa, 170, n. 117). 

Gregory Nazianzen, Oratio XXXII 14, 14-17 (ed. Claudio Moreschini, Grégoire de Nazianze. 
Discours 32-37 [SC 318; Paris: Cerf, 1985], 114). On the date of Oration xxxii see Moreschini, 
op. cit., 10-11; Francesco Trisoglio, Gregorio di Nazianzo il teologo (Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 
1996), 159. 
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In this passage, Gregory, by means of the Sceptical maxim that every propo- 


sition can be counter-argued on equal terms, depicts how difficult it is for a 


spiritual leader to grasp the truth about anything, particularly about the divine 


things, by implicitly yet visibly paraphrasing the famous Platonic passage from 


Timaeus (28C3—5) on the inherent difficulty faced by one's efforts to conceive 


of God, express one's conception of Him by words, and communicate this 


conception to others. Thus Scepticism and Platonism, in admirable harmony, 


serve Christian apophaticism. 


Gregory Nazianzen casts doubt on human reasoning in his poems, too: 


IIoAAobüg pôv yedpovtacg "£v và vOv iw” (Plato, Phaedo 85C3) Adyous 
àuéÉTpouç xai Péovtas edudrws xai mAEtotov ExtplBovtacs £v nóvoiç xpóvov, àv 
x&p8oc ovdev Ñ xev) YAwoowAyin..., návtwv LEV v Yit xa vol gou piav 
rou EdwWKA, návta pipavtaç Adyov adTay £ygcOot rëm DeonvedaTwV póvov, 
ws tobc Cv mebyovtas öpuwv eddtwv. [...] óT dv Ypdqoov ob tots xo 
vofjuacty dvaprglrAextous, © t&v, Extelvatg Adyous; Enel 8& vo0to mavteAas¢ 
aunyxavov Jet. Plato, Phaedo 85C3 and 8: *.. . ddbvatov...”], xdcpov payévtoç 
aig TOTALS SIATTATELG, NAVTWV T’ EPELTLLA TIS EXUTHV EXTPOTES TOUTOUS EXOVTWY 
toUc Adyous c'upipoo taro, AANV HETHAOV cv Aóywv TadtHV 680v. . . 


Seeing many people “in this present age” writing treatises without mea- 
sure which flow forth easily, and expending a great deal of time on their 
efforts for which no reward awaits — or only empty chatter..., I gave 
them wholeheartedly this single piece of advice: throwing away every 
prose piece, they should cling only to the divinely inspired ones, as those 
who flee the storm seek harbour's calm. [...] When you write, do you, 
my friend, bring indisputable arguments to your thoughts that belong to 
this lower world? Since this is completely impossible, now the world has 
broken up into so many separate parts and everyone has supporting argu- 
ments like these as a basis for their own direction, I have taken another 
path in my writing, and this is it. . 297 


Gregory's intention is to justify his preference for poetry over prose as a form 


of literary expression. Playing with the various meanings of Aóyoc/-ot ('prose' 


297 


Gregory Nazianzen, Carmina 11, 1, 39 (In suos versus), vv. 1-21 (ed. Carolinne White, 
Gregory of Nazianzus. Autobiographical Poems [New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1996], 2-3 = PG 37, 13304-13314); translation partly revised. I deliberately do not repro- 
duce the metrical form of the passage, in order to help the reader focus on its content. 
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and ‘arguments’) and pétpov (‘rhythm’ and 'measure")/79 he tries to establish 
this superiority by showing the inferiority of prose. The strong point of prose, 
especially of treatises and orations, is that the author has the opportunity to 
lay out his arguments fully and convincingly. Now, it is exactly the pagan sages’ 
ambition to support their views by means of Adywv &vetyxot dea, Éieren that 
Gregory is mocking. To him, there is no such thing as &vapgiàextoç Aóyoc; this 
is just a restatement of his beloved Sceptical maxim navti Adyw Adyos avtixettot 
(see supra, 315). In fact, Gregory objects, everybody uses the Aóyot as an ally for 
his own idiosyncratic beliefs: quot capita, tot sensus! This is exactly the Sceptical 
argument from wishful thinking produced earlier by Sextus Empiricus and 
Pseudo-Clement of Rome, and directed against the holding of any Dogmatic 
doctrine (see supra, 311). From Gregory's point of view, to devote oneself to the 
intellectual and literary activity of Adyot (zA&fecov [1] extpiBovtac {2} ev nóvoic [3] 
Xp óvov [4], àv xépóog oŭðév {5}... ) is only to continue into adulthood the absurd 
waste of one's youth in the disciplined acquisition of such a useless skill, as 
Basil describes (zoAvv [1] ypóvov [4] mpocavadwoac {2} TH mataldtytt Jet... TÀ 
patarnovig {5} Du elyov mpoodiatpiBwv [2] ... ed &yporov (5) tfjg coqlac...; see 
supra, 315, note 236). I can hardly resist the temptation to note the parallels 
between Gregory's Adywv dvdtyxot avapptrAextwv and Plato’s ó BéXttoxoc t&v 
avOpwrivev Aóywv xai SuoekeAeyxtétatos (Phaedo 85C8—9; cf. supra, 263), and 
between Gregory's payy xpatyoavtes and Plato’s description of the “dialec- 
tician” as domep £v påyn did návtwv Zare SteEtwv, ph xata SdEav AMA xaT 
odoiav moo8upovpevos £A£yystv, EV TAL TOUTOLS ANTATI TH Adyw StaTopedytat in 
his re-elaboration of the Phaedo passage in the Republic (534C1-3; cf. supra, 
263). Gregory glaringly opts for the Sceptical rejection of Plato's epistemologi- 
cal optimism. He suggests that contemporary intellectuals throw away all hea- 
then treatises (since those writings fail to establish their truths by means of 
their allegedly effective, yet in fact just excessively long arguments) and keep 
only the Holy Scripture. Once more, Gregory uses Scepticism so as to substi- 
tute faith for philosophy. 


6.2 Gregory Nazianzen's Reception of Xenophanes's B34 

Gregory Nazianzen applies his Sceptically-coloured view about the radical 
inefficacy of human reason to the specific problem of the divine nature. In $17 
of Oration xxvii (2nd Theological Oration), which is the first of the two ora- 


298 Celica Milovanovic-Barham, "Gregory of Nazianzus: Ars Poetica (In suos versus: Carmen 
23.39," Journal of Early Christian Studies 5 (1997): 497—510, at 501; Carmelo Crimi, Gregorio 
Nazianzeno. Poesie, 11 (Rome: Città nuova, 1999), 154, n. 1. 
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tions enriched with material drawn from Sextus Empiricus (see supra, 331), one 


reads a passage often quoted as emblematic of Greek patristic apophaticism:2°9 


299 


300 


301 


302 


303 


geän, [1], Ar note év Zoe THY gon xai thv oùoiav, odte [2] vic [3] edpev {4} 
avSpwnwy [4] mwmote, obte {6} uy elon {7}. AM ci pev ebpycet noté, CytetcOw 
todto xoti pirocogeicbw Tapa rëm BouAopévov.309 Edpyaet dé, wç Eds Aóyoc, 


L2» 


emteldav tò “Geoetdéc” coco xai Ostov (cf. Gen. 1:26), Aéyw 8£ TOV NUETEPOV voüv 
te xal "Aóyov^39! «à oixeiw mpocpiEy) xoi ý “eixwv” (Gen. 1:26) dveAOy mpóc 
“td üpyécumov"30? ob vOv yet THY Epsctv.303 Kai toto elvat uot oxe? td mé&vu 
QtAocogpobpevoy, "értyvacecOat mote nds, dcov &yvoocps0o" (I Cor. 1332). To 
dé vv huot Boayeth tig droppor nåv tò eic NUAS qOdvov, xal olov peydcAov 
“pwtóç” pxpòv “anabyacuo” (Sap. 7:26). “Qote xai ei oc [3/8] “eyvw” {4} 
Ozor [1] H “Eyvwxevan” (Ps. 55:10; Joh. 14:7; 1 Cor. 8:2) weraptventot, Tocodtov 
Zu, Zoo Mov py TO toov EMapplEvtog Pavijvar Pwtoedeatepos. Kal tò 


See, e.g., Jean-Claude Larchet, La théologie des énergies divines. Des origines a saint Jean 
Damascène (Paris: Cerf, 2010), 164. 

Cf. Philo of Alexandria, Legum allegoriae 111, 47: “Ei yap Crceic Oedv, à Stevore [...], et [...] 
Sytotou eboryoeis Ocdv, &SyAov” (Cohn and Wendland, Philonis 1, 123, 13-16). 

On the whole period, cf. Philo of Alexandria, De specialibus legibus 111, 207: “Ogoedy¢ 
(cf. Plato, Phaedo 95C5) 6 dvOowmtwos voóc, meds dpyérurov iðéav Tov dvwtdtw Aóyov TunWGeic” 
(Leopold Cohn, Philonis v, 207, 17-18); Quod deterius potiori insidiari soleat, 84: “To Beoenäic 
éxetyo Snuobpyyua, à Aoyiğóueða” (cf. Plato, Philebus 1D-12A; Leges 896E-897A; Cohn, 
Philonis 1, 277, 14). Cf. Francesco Trisoglio, “Filone Alessandrino e l'esegesi cristiana: con- 
tributo alla conoscenza dell'influsso esercitato da Filone sul rv secolo, specificamente in 
Gregorio di Nazianzo, in Wolfgang Haase, ed., Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen 
Welt 11, 21, 1 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1984), 588—730, at 609-10. 


w 


See Plotinus, Enneads v, 3, 8, 46-55: “Averyeo8an xai mhv puyi pôv elc or eixóva Deuëuu 
tauti civar éxetvov, dx Thv AdTHS Gut iva pa xai óuoiwpa civar éxetvon, xal Bra vof, SeoerdH 
xai vooei8f] yiyveoðar... Ar adtijs eixóvoç oe ópåv čúvacðar duyyény exeivov, dik THs &xetvo 
TPÒÇ TÒ dxpıBéoTEpov wporwuévys, 6oov PLXTS uépoc elc óuoróryta và Büvorcat EAGEtv”; IV, 7, 
10, 13-19: “Ei odv cotoOcov D puxh, rav éq' éavthv avéAdy, NAS où TH púoswç éxetvrc, olov 
papèv THY toô Jelov [...] evan... Aváyxn Tò xotoücov Sefov [...] elvou, dite Being petòv adt@ 
dtd ouyyéverav xal Tò Ouoovctov”; v, 1, 4, 5-6: “... &rl TÒ dpyérumov adtod xal TO dAnPiwwTEPoV 
àvaßáç...” (ed. Paul Henry and Hans-Rudolf Schwytzer, Plotini Opera, 11 [Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1977], 218; 159; 190). 

Cf. Philo of Alexandria, Quaestiones in “Exodum,” unidentified fr. 3: “Aunyavov avopwrivyy 
oam TÒ Tod dvtws dvtog Mpdcwrov Aedoucbat. [...] Tò dé attiov Y, &ðvvapia tod yevytod. 
[...] Odv yevécOou Set mpdtepov (Sep o08£ olóv te), va Ocóv loydoy ttc xataraPetv. Fän 88 
Grot) pév e Tov Burn Biov, Choy Sé vc oiv tov Odvetov, tows 8 undémote eidev Zero" 
(Petit, Les ceuvres, 282-83). 
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úneppáov {9} TEAELov EvopicOy od q aAndeta {1}, TH SE Tod mAnoiov ğvvåper 
TEAPLUETPOULEVOV. 


No man has yet discovered or shall ever discover (in the foreseeable 
future) what God is in His nature or essence. In any case, whether it will 
be discovered some time in the (indeterminate) future or not, let it be 
searched [into] and speculated [about] by those who have a mind to [do] 
it. What I think is that the discovery will take place when this “God-like,’ 
divine thing, I mean our mind and reason, mingles with its kin, when the 
copy returns to the pattern it now longs after. This seems to me to be the 
meaning of the much-scrutinized dictum that “we shall" in time to come, 
"know even as we are known". But for the present all that reaches us is 
nothing more than a scant emanation, as it were a small “beam” from 
a great "light" — which means that even if someone did “know” God or, 
better, [if] his knowledge of God has been attested (in the Bible), he has 
achieved such knowledge only to such a degree that comparatively shows 
him to partake of light more than others not equally illuminated. This 
superiority was reckoned to be knowledge in the full sense, not because 
it really was so, but only in comparison to the power of his co-humans.?04 


As far as I know, the sources of this passage have never been explored. The pas- 


sage's first period looks like a succinct, carefully elaborated mixture of 1 Tim. 
6:16 (8v [sc. God] eidev oddels dvOpwrwv o088 (Betv 80vorrou305 / “Whom no human 


304 


305 


Gregory Nazianzen, Oratio xxvii, par. 17 in toto (ed. Gallay and Jourjon, Grégoire de 
Nazianze. Discours 27-31, 134-36); tr. Wickham and Williams, Faith Gives Fullness, 233-34 
(slightly modified). 

This passage, whose point occurs in some other Scriptural passages (1 Tim. 1:17; Joh. 6:46; 
I Joh. 4:20), can be fully reduced to Ex. 33:20 (“Od Guten (ëch pov TO mtpóccwrtov- où yàp ph 
Wy dvOpwrog Tò npócwróv Lov xai Cyoetat”) and Joh. 1:18 (“Oeòv oddeic Ewoaxev nwmote”; see 
Philip H. Towner, The New International Commentary on the New Testament. The Letters 
to Timothy and Titus (Grand Rapids M1: Eerdmans, 2006), 422, n. 67; see also op. cit., 42: 
“Clearly from the standpoint of ontology, the God of the covenant is as unlike human 
claimants to divine glory and honor as can possibly be. Old Testament imagery and 
concepts combine to spell out the sheer distance that, both in terms of power and char- 
acter of existence, separates human creation from the eternal God". 1 Tim. 6:6 is also 
seen as Old-Testamentarian in origins by Tajalli wa-Ru'ya, "A Study of Anthropomorphic 
Theophany and Visio Dei in the Hebrew Bible, the Qur'an and Early Sunni Islam" (Doct. 
diss., University of Michigan, 2008), 21-75. Still, one cannot exclude the possibility that 
this radical rejection of the possibility that man might see God resulted from some influ- 
ence from the doctrine of the natural invisibility of God that is found in some Hellenistic 
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being has seen or is able to see") with vv. 1-2 of Xenophanes's B34. Besides the 
close verbal similarities, Gregory's reference to the impossibility of knowledge 
of God's pvats and ovata is equivalent to Xenophanes's denying humans the 
ability of getting knowledge of tò cagés (v. 1) as far as the divine things are 
concerned. Granted that Gregory had (earlier as well as later in the same work, 
as well as in the 3rd Theological Oration) used material from Sextus's Adversus 
Mathematicos v1 and VIII-X (cf. supra, 331, n. 289), it is quite plausible that 
Xenophanes's passage had not passed unnoticed by him; besides, Sextus had 
highlighted B34 by means of some ad hoc interpretive comments 20 Further, 
as has been pointed out,’ Gregory tacitly refers to Xenophanes's natural 


philosophies: see Rudolf Bultmann, “Untersuchungen zum Johannesevangelium,’ 
Zeitschrift für die Neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft 27 (1928): 113-63; 29 (1930): 169-92, 
at 177-78 and 187-88 = id., Exegetica. Aufsátze zur Erforschung des Neuen Testaments 





(Tübingen 1967), 124-97, at 177-82 and 192-93; Andrew S. Malone, “The Invisibility of God: 
A Survey of a Misunderstood Phenomenon,” Evangelical Quarterly 79, 4 (2007): 311-29. On 
the similarity between the Xenophanean and the Old Testament (e.g., Deut. 4:12-17) idea 
of the radical difference between God and man, an idea that implies that "the via negativa 
is the only rationally justifiable way of talking about the deity,’ see, e.g., Heitsch, “Das 
Wissen,” 223; Otto Kaiser, "Der eine Gott und die Goetter der Welt," in id., Zwischen Athen 
und Jerusalem. Studien zur griechischen und biblischen Theologie, ihrer Eigenart und ihrem 
Verhältnis (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), 135-52, at 147-48; Ernese Mogyoródi, “Xenophanes 
as a Philosopher: Theology and Theodicy/ in Quest-ce que la philosophie présocratique? 
/ What Is Presocratic Philosophy? André Laks and Claire Louguet, ed. (Villeneuve d'Asqc 
[Nord]: Presses Universitaires de Septentrion, 2002), 253-86, at 263. 

306 Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos V11, 50-52; 10 (Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 13; 25). 
Cf. supra, 288. A passage verbally close to that from Gregory is Pseudo-Justin’s Epistula ad 
Diognetum 8 in Johann Carl Theodor Otto, ed., Epistola ad Diognetum Justini philosophi 
et martyris nomen prae se ferens. Editio secunda (Leipzig: Weigel, 1852), 72: “Tig yap dAws 
avOpwnwv Tyrio voro, ti mot’ ott Ocóc, npiv aùtòv £A0etv; [...] AvOpwmwv dé oddeic odte cev 
oUce éyvópioev- aùtòç 8& éavtòv émédetéev”. Yet, the similarity is only superficial; for, contrary 
to Gregory, Pseudo-Justin says that men did acquire knowledge of ‘what God is’ after His 
own self-manifestation on earth. 

307 See Messina, Dalla fisica, 56-57. Compare Gregory Nazianzen’s Oration 1v, 116, 7-9 (ed. 
Jean Bernardi, Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours 4—5: Contre Julien [SC 309; Paris: Cerf, 1983], 
276-78) to Xenophanes's Aso and B33 (ed. Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 1, 121; 126, 13; 
136, 17). Messina (op. cit., 57, n. 11) plausibly regards Gregory’s lines as a new testimonium. 
Gregory repudiates this natural doctrine of Xenophanes (along with all the pagan — myth- 
ical and philosophical — explanations of reality) as 'absurd' (op. cit. 116, 10, in Bernardi, 
op. cit., 278). This matches Gregory's major Sceptical point (see supra, 331) that man is 
unable to give an account of the natural world, which is, in a certain sense, Xenophanes's 
point, too. 
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doctrine that everything is a compound of the elements of ‘earth’ and ‘water; 
which means that he had some knowledge of some of Xenophanes's doctrines. 

This is not the only time Gregory assimilated some emblematic Sceptical 
lines. In his Carmina 1.2 X, l. 977 and xxxiii, l. 12,299 Gregory positively repro- 
duced one of the Sceptical gwvat (maxims) listed by Sextus, namely, mavti 
Aoyw Aóyoc lcoc dvtixerta” ("To every argument there is an equally strong 
counter-argument").309 

Moreover, Gregory's ty gien and ov [...] &ópev [...] ote vg sten have their 
correspondent in Philo’s unacknowledged reproduction of Xenophanes's 
fragment (om [...] eóctv idetv; Tò capes cúpeîv; supra, 292). So, it would not be 
unreasonable to think that Gregory's appropriation of B34 was inspired by 
Philo of Alexandria.?!? Further, Gregory's construal of Xenophanes's 'piety' as 


». a 


308 “Adyw yap Zoe mag Aóyoc avtiotatoc”; “Adyw moAatet még Aóyoc" (PG 37: 751A; 929A). 
Manfred Kertsch, commenting upon the critical text of the former poem, in Gregorio 
Nazianzeno. Sulla virtu. Carme giambicho (1, 2, 10), (Pisa: ETS, 1995), 376-77, ad v. 977, par- 
allels Gregory's line with Maximus of Tyre's Dissertationes XXXIII, 1 (in Trapp, Maximus 
Tyrius, 265, 2-16). The point of Maximus is identical with that of Gregory, and one cannot 
exclude the possibility that Gregory had in his mind these lines by Maximus (see also 
the parallel between Gregory’s l. 776 and Maximus's Dissertationes Iv, 5d1—5 and virt, 7d, 
noted by Kertsch, 376 ad loc.; on Maximus's affinity with Scepticism, see supra, 299-300). 
Still, it is even more important that Gregory knew of the Sceptical maxim under discus- 
sion from a purely philosophical and, indeed, Sceptical source, i.e., Sextus Empiricus 
(c£. supra, 334). 

309 See supra, 334, n. 295. On Gregory's direct dependence on Sextus on this point see 
Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KaffáciAa, 169-70, n. 116. 

310 See, eg. Philo of Alexandria’s De mutatione nominum 9-10 (comment on Ex. 33:23): 
*... TOv 60% Herd TÒ dv guud TE ó oÔ Kal npaypåtwv elc KaTAANW &pxopuévov, el xod uh 
m&vca Hoy xorcoQvoi Bévecot, póvov ð &xetvou ph Mepuxdtos ópåĉoðar. Kai ti Pavpactov, el TO dv 
avOpwrors deg date, ónóte xal ó èv Exdotw vods syvwatos Tj uiv; Tiç yàp puyfs odciay eidev 
[an olSev]; "He 7 ddyAdtys pupiac Epidac coiotats éyéwycev evavtiag eioyyoupevos Yvopoc 
Ñ xai 8Aotc yeveow dvtiotatovoaç” / “All below the Existent, things material and immate- 
rial alike, are available to apprehension, even if they are not all actually apprehended as 
yet, but He alone by His very nature cannot be seen. And why should we wonder that the 
Existent cannot be apprehended by men, when not even the mind is unknown to us? 
For who knows the essential nature of the soul, that mystery which has bred number- 
less contentions among the sophists who propound opinions contrary to each other or 
even totally and generically opposed?" (Wendland, Philonis, 111, 157, 22-158, 6; tr. Colson 
and Whitaker, Philo, v, 147; see also id., Legum allegoriae 1, 91, in Cohn and Wendland, 
Philonis, 1, 85, 4-12); De Cherubim 113-15, in Cohn and Wendland, Philonis, 1, 197, 3-15; 
De somniis 1, 30, in Cohn and Wendland, Philonis, 111, 211, 9-22; De specialibus legibus 
1, 41, in Cohn, Philonis, v, u, 1-2). As Trisoglio, “Filone Alessandrino,” has amply shown, 
many of Gregory's passages derive directly from Philo; I would not share David T. Runia's 
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the source of his repudiation of human cognitive abilities is strikingly similar 
to Philo’s praise of confessing one’s limited knowledge (see supra, 288; 290). 
This linking of intellectual modesty with piety probably goes back to Plato’s 
implicit integration of B34 in Phaedo 85C1-D4 (quoted above, 263), which had 
probably inspired Basil’s mixture of Sextan Scepticism with fideism (supra, 
315, n. 236). Bear in mind, moreover, that Arius Didymus’s Epitome (where, as 
noted above, 294, Xenophanes's B34 is quoted and commented upon in a reli- 
gious spirit) seems to have been a popular textbook during the 4th century 
AD (see supra, 283, n. 137). Thus, if B34 came to Gregory's attention during his 
higher studies in Alexandria and Athens, it would have been introduced to him 
as “pious” in spirit. 

Even the potentially troublesome vv. 3-4 of B34 found, somehow, a place in 
Gregory's reproduction of the Xenophanean fragment. Although these lines 
can easily be read so as to propound a thorough Scepticism that would leave 
no room at all for human certainty, Gregory boldly flirted with them. Assessing 
the knowledge of those rarest of men who are deemed to possess some knowl- 
edge of the nature of God, he explains that, in fact, what even those men pos- 
sess is not truth proper but just something discernibly, yet barely, better than 


reservations on that; see op. cit., 256-57; cf. Runia, Philo and the Church Fathers, 11, n. 25. 
Besides, Gregory "si formó per un certo periodo sia in Cesarea di Palestina — dove, stando 
a Gerolamo, il suo compagno di studi fu Euzoio, il restauratore e il conservatore degli 
scritti di Filone — sia ad Alessandria" (Runia, Filone di Alessandria, 255-56; on Euzoius 
see Cohn, Philonis, 1, iii-iv; xxxvii). As we have seen (above, 294-295), Plutarch, in De 
sera numinis vindicta, vindicates the justice of Providence against complaints about its 
incomprehensibility by an a fortiori argument from humans' ignorance of the reasons 
of their own acts. Gregory Nazianzen deployed a similar but slightly different argument 
(arguing from the humans' ignorance of the ways of nature for the incomprehensibility 
of the divine nature), in Oratio xxvu and xxix; so did Gregory of Nyssa in his Contra 
Eunomium 11, 72—78, 106-107 and 113 (in Werner Jaeger, ed., Gregorii Nysseni opera, 1, 
Contra Eunomium 1-11 |Leiden: Brill, 1960], 248, 4-250, 2, 257, 28-258, 4 and 259, 16-25; cf. 
Stuart G. Hall's translation in Lenka Karfíková, Scot Douglass, Johannes Zachhuber, ed., 
Proceedings of the 10th International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa: “Gregory of Nyssa, 
Contra Eunomium 11: Philosophy and Theology of Language" [Supplements to "Vigiliae 
Christianae" 82; Leiden: Brill, 2006], 75-77). Gregory of Nyssa (“... Tig yap Zorn öç Tig iðilaç 
tauto ipuyfjc Ev KaTUAN El yeyevyTa, Tig ó Emtyvods atf THY oùciav;” etc.) relies directly 
on Philo’s passage previously quoted in this footnote. Likewise, Gregory Nazianzen’s 
Oratio XXVIII 22 reproduces the same argument based on the same example (“Il@> puyy 
Teptypagetau” etc.; in Gallay and Jourjon, Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours 27-31, 144-48; see 
also id., Oratio xxix 8, op. cit., 190-92). This sort of argument is quite common in Greek 
Patristic and Byzantine theological literature: see Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KaffácuAa, 
84-108; 133-50. 
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laymen’s knowledge. In other words, even those exceptional men’s knowledge 
of the divine is much closer to ordinary knowledge (bordering, that is, on com- 
plete ignorance) than to real knowledge; real knowledge is attainable only in 
the life to come. This position is not far from Xenophanes’s equating practi- 
cally all men on account of the insufficiency of human knowledge of superior 
things. Even Xenophanes's tà ucAucca (“in the best case among all men")?!! is 
echoed in Gregory’s statement that even he who has been granted the greatest 
knowledge among men nonetheless lies at practically the same distance from 
truth as all bumans 217 

Of course, the difference in Gregory’s position is that, whereas Xenophanes's 
argument for ignorance claims that even he who happens to utter the truth 
cannot be sure of his own success, Gregory’s stress on human ignorance has 
a Platonic air: ignorance is the human condition in this life (vOv; tò vv elvat), 
from whose obstacles man will be set free in the almost-incorporeal life after 
death.?!3 Such a reception of B34 fully aligns with its Middle Platonist recep- 
tion as attested by Varro, Arius Didymus, and Seneca (see supra, 281—286). 


6.3 Equating B34 to Timaeus 28C3—-5 

Furthermore, it seems that Gregory viewed Xenophanes's modest declaration 
that human ignorance is pious in light of an even more famous one from the 
Corpus hermeticum;?* a passage Gregory had used earlier in the same Oration: 


311 Cf Willem Jacob Verdenius's (“Xenophanes 34,3,” Mnemosyne 6 [1953], 197) plausible posi- 
tion that ‘tà duco" must be taken as an adverbial condense of an implicit subordinate 
clause, meaning “to put an extreme case,” “at best,’ "the best thing that could happen.” 

312 See also Gregory Nazianzen, Oratio XXVIII 3, in Gallay and Jourjon, Grégoire, 104-106. 
On the literary technique of conflating passages and words from authoritative writings 
during the Greco-Roman era and Late Antiquity see Whittaker, “The Value,’ 89-91, who 
shows, among other things, that the technique of conflation “was employed to illustrate 
the supposed unanimity of Plato with Aristotle, or with any other school of philosophy” 
(ibid., 9o). It is for a similar reason, i.e., because he or his source believed that two or three 
doctrines (by Xenophanes, Plato and Paul; see next paragraph) coincide, that Gregory 
Nazianzen used this technique in the passage examined here. 

313 Cf. Socrates's words on the clear knowledge to be attained in the future life, in Plato's 
Phaedo (see supra, 264) as well as Simmias's words (“... £v T@ vv Biw .. ") in the same writ- 
ing (see supra, 263). 

314 Pseudo-Hermes Trismegistus, Ad Tat; Corpus Hermeticum, fr. 1, ll. 1-2 (ed. Arthur Darby 
Nock, tr. André-Jean Festugiére, Corpus Hermeticum, 111, Fragments: extraits de Stobée, 
1-22 [Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1954], 1; cf. Walter Scott, Hermetica. The Ancient Greek and 
Latin Writings Which Contain Religious or Philosophical Teachings Ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus [Boston: Shambala, 1993; 925), 380-81). For Gregory's dependence on the 
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"Osóv vofjcot Mev xoAenóv, ppdoat Se dddvaTOV’, wç oe rëm map’ "Eau 
Qeodoywv [sc. Plato in Timaeus 28C3-5 apud Hermes Trismegistus] 
&plAocóqnoey . . .315 


"To know God is hard, to describe Him by words is impossible,” as some 
theologian of the Hellenes has taught. 


Many Middle Platonic reproductions of this Platonic passage preserve a 
version that employs the Platonic verb evpetv (instead of replacing it with 
vofjcat).316 This philological point might explain Gregory's edpev and ph gien 
in the passage quoted above (337). Still, it remains a fact that Gregory repro- 
duces Xenophanes's stress on humans’ perpetual inability to discover the truth 
about the divine, by using a verb in past and a verb in future tense, just as 
Xenophanes does.?!? 

Further, it is not improbable that Gregory had noticed the possible echo of 
Timaeus 28C3-5 in the celebrated Pauline speech in Athens: Qretv tov Ody, ei 
dpa ye pyrAagyoetav adtov xai eüporev / “in order that they look for God, if they 
could perhaps grope for Him and find Him" (Act. 17:27).3!8 Paul's immediate 


corpus Hermeticum as far as this quotation is concerned, see Jean Pépin, “Grégoire de 
Nazianze lecteur de la littérature hermétique,” Vigiliae Christianae 36 (1982): 251-60. 

315 Gregory Nazianzen, Oration XXVIII 4, 1-3 (Gala and Jourjon, Grégoire, 106—108). 

316 “Tò pèv 87] iuc corcov xod péyiotov Org Dén oUxe ebpetv deco civar PdStov oŭte EvpdvtUs daparés 
alg metas expepetv” (Alcinoos); “Tov de matépa xai Snutoupyov návtwv o00' eüpetv PdStov oO’ 
ebpdvta eic návtaç iret dopo éc" (Justin); “Tov Wë ov romtiyy xod matépa tobd_ tod mavtd¢ 
evpety te Epyov xai evpovta elc návtaç &ðúvatov Atys” (Origen, who quotes the passage 
verbatim); see Carl Andresen, “Justin und der mittlere Platonismus,’ Zeitschrift für die 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und Kunde der älteren Kirche 44 (1952/53): 157-95, which 
is reproduced in Clemens Zintzen, ed., Der Mittelplatonismus (Darmstadt: WBG, 1981), 319— 
68, at 167-68; Salvatore Lilla, Introduzione al Medio platonismo (Rome: Augustinianum, 
1992), 41; 111; 118; Paul Hensels, "Einige Bemerkungen zu Origenes’ Auffassungen über die 
Erkennbarkeit Gottes in De Oratione' und Contra Celsum‘, Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte 
44 (2002): 83-102, at 83-84. 

317 Onusingthe subjunctive clause of the past tense to denote the possible in the future and, 
implicitly, the possible simpliciter see, e.g., Eduard Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik auf 
der Grundlage von Karl Brugmans Griechischer Grammatik, 11, Syntax und Syntaktische 
Stilistik (Munich: Beck, 1959), 316; Kühner and Gerth, Ausführliche Grammatik, 11, 
Satzlehre, 1, 218, § 394,2; cf. E. Adelaide Hahn, Subjunctive and Optative. Their Origins 
and Futures (New York: American Philological Association, 1953), 80-84, $8 109-112. On 
Homer as a pattern for such a use, see, e.g. Ioli, "Senofane B 34 DK,” 202. 

318 See Wilfried Eckey, Die Apostelgeschichte. Der Weg des Evangeliums von Jerusalem nach 
Rom (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Theologie, 2000), 403, ad 27b-c. A previous rich 
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qualification (xaitot ye ob paxpàv amd Evds ExdoTtov fum orápyovra) is glaringly 
Stoic both in content and in its justification in terms of some of the verses of 
Aratus's (ca. 315-240 BC) as preserved by the 2nd-century Bc Eclectic Jewish 
apologist Aristobulus?!? or some similar source 270 Still, these lines definitely 
acknowledge a degree of difficulty in the task of discovering God. This is red- 
olent of Middle Platonism, which, as is known, was by then mixed in many 
aspects with Stoicism. 

The chain of passages that I have just set out might have provided Gregory 
with a plain argument for establishing Scepticism as an ally of faith and using 
it as an effective weapon against Eunomius's (alleged) ‘rationalistic’ theo- 
logical methodology. In fact, it is quite probable that Gregory construed the 
Xenophanes fragment as a Sceptical version of the fragment from the corpus 
Hermeticum (cited above, 343), which is based on Plato's Timaeus 28C3-5. 
Gregory comments on this famous Platonic dictum as follows: 


. .. 00% ATEXVONS ¿pol Soxety, ive xai KaTELANpevan 86Ey TH “vaAErdv” cine xal 
Buerg TH “dvexppdotw” tov EAcyyov. AM ‘ppåoar év’ ‘kdtvatov; we ó ELd¢ 
Aóyoc, 'vofjcot dé’ dSuvatwtepov. To nev yàp venu tya dv Aóyoc SyAwaetev, 
el xal ph uexpieoc, QAN duvdpac ye, TH uh "duc TA oo ÕiepIappévw xoi 
v«0pà Thv Ot&votatv- To dé tocodtov noya TH Stavola meptAaBelv "duu 
aKStvatov xot àuhyavov. 


... and it was with subtlety, I think, that he did so, suggesting by the word 
‘difficult’ his own apprehension, yet avoiding our test of it by claiming “it 
was impossible to describe". No — to tell of God “is not possible,” so my 
argument runs, but to know him is even less possible. For language may 
show the content of one’s mind if not adequately, at least faintly, to a 
person not totally deaf and dull of mind; but mentally to grasp so great a 
matter is utterly beyond real possibility.??! 


list of philosophical doctrines current in the 1st cent. AD that can be detected in the lines 
of Paul's speech in Areopagus is that by Enrico Berti, "Il discorso di Paolo agli Ateniesi e la 
filosofia greca classica," Archivio di filosofia 53, 1 (1985): 251—59. 

319 See Mark J. Edwards, “Quoting Aratus: Acts 17:28,” Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft und die Kunde der älteren Kirche 83, 3—4 (1992): 266-69. 

320 See Juhana Torkki, “The Dramatic Account of Paul's Encounter with Philosophy. An 
Analysis of "Acts" 1716-34 with Regard to Contemporary Philosophical Debates,” Doct. 
diss, University of Helsinki, 2004 (http://ethesis.helsinki.fi/julkaisut/teo/ekseg/vk/ 
torkki/thedrama.pdf ; accessed October 13, 2010), 163-64. 

321 Gregory Nazianzen, Oration XXVIII 4, 3-10 (Gallay and Jourjon, Grégoire, 108); tr. Wickham 
and Williams, Faith Gives, 226. 
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This radicalisation of Timaeus 28C3-5 seems to be an elaborate yet direct bor- 
rowing from Philo of Alexandria's assimilation of the Platonic passage: 


Auctónacto; pév oi xoi 8ucxotdAvymtog 6 "marie" xol stëm TAY 
oupndvtwy éotiv. [...] Ti Geet xatà thv ovata [...] iSetv od “yaAemdv” uóvov 
AMAA xal ows ddbvatov. 


Doubtless hard to unriddle and hard to apprehend is the Father and 
Ruler of all. [...] What the Deity is in essence [...] is not only difficult but 
perhaps impossible to solve.322 


In general, this Platonic passage “was in Middle Platonism widely used to stress 
the evasive character of truth and also [. ..] to affirm the ineffability of the first 
principle"323 Thus it seems that on the matter of the incomprehensibility of 
God in this life, Gregory understood Xenophanes (as implicitly received by 
Philo of Alexandria), Plato (as received in the Corpus hermeticum), and St. Paul 
to have said the same thing. 


7 Theodoret of Cyrus 

If I have not yet convinced you that Xenophanes's B34 is implicitly, yet really, 
present in Gregory Nazianzen, then consider the Expositio rectae fidei of 
Theodoret of Cyrus (393-ca. 466 AD), which formed part of the corpus of 
Pseudo-Justin (3rd/5th century AD). In the Expositio, Theodoret argues for the 
incomprehensibility of the mystery of the Trinity thus: 


Oddevi odv tpónw dvOpwrois {4} odow Ovvacóv {a} éxéc$at [b] xfjg npon 
exeivys xai paxaplacg oùciaç. Kal ti Aéyw tio Jelaç [8] odctac! AM odde zéi 
Tepi abt WvaTIKAs TEeAovLEVW. “OddEv” yàp “avSoamorc” {4} “tov Setwv” [8] 
“cages” [1], ws EMývwv cogóc ttc [sc. Xenophanes] ep9eyEato- eyw Se tò 
Aex8&v we eec éyopar.324 


322 Philo of Alexandria, De specialibus legibus 1, 32 (Cohn, Philonis, v, 8, 16-22); tr. Colson, 
Philo, vit, n7. Cf. id., De posteritate Caini 13: “[...] ëuofugdrou, UdMov dé àvepixtov 
npåypatos ¿på [...]” / “[...] he is enamoured of an object which entails a hard quest, nay, 
which is out of reach" (Cohn and Wendland, Philonis, 11, 3, 16-17; tr. Colson and Whitaker, 
Philo, 11, 335). 

323 Henny Fiska Hagg, Clement of Alexandria and the Beginnings of Christian Apophaticism 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 79; see also 155; 257. Cf. supra, 294, n. 172. 

324 Pseudo-Justin, Expositio rectae fidei 8 (ed. Johann Carl Theodor Otto, Justini martyris 
Expositio rectae fidei. Corpus apologetarum Christianorum saeculi secundi, 1v (Jena 1880; 
repr. Wiesbaden: Martin Sándig, 1969), 28 = col. 379B-C juxta Morel). Cf. Pseudo-Justin, 
Cohortatio ad Graecos VIII, 2: “OŬte yàp pdaet org dvOpwrivy £vvolqt ovo peyda xai Deia 
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We have, therefore, no way, since we are humans, to reach that prime and 
holy substance. But why I am saying ‘of substance’? Not even of those 
things that secretly take place around it [i.e., of the divine properties 
and activities, which surround, so to speak, the divine essence]. For, as 
someone of the wise Greeks has said, “nothing of the things divine can be 
clearly perceived by humans" — a dictum I accept as true. 


As both the context and certain common words (dv8pwnwv / àvOperrotc; Oedv 
[...] Ty púow xai THY odciay / xfj; Deiac oùciaç) suggest, Theodoret reproduced 
Gregory's application of Xenophanes's passage to the theological disputes of 
his age. Theodoret seems to have been aware of the fact that Gregory had qui- 
etly paraphrased Xenophanes. First, he explicitly refers to an (anonymous) 
Greek sage and quotes a dictum of his, and he also integrates, via some source 
containing fragment B34, some salient words from this dictum (dupl 06v Tréin 
Dein: TÒ capes / capes) into his own lines, words that do not occur in Gregory. 
Given that Theodoret was a doxographer who knew his Xenophanes,?75 we 
might assume that it was rather easy for him to connect B34 with the above- 
quoted passage (337) from Nazianzen's famous 2nd Theological Oration. 
Moreover, when Theodoret reproduced Gregory's passage, he omitted the 
words from 1 Tim. 6:16 (see supra, 338), which he would certainly have known, 
as if those words had practically nothing to add to Xenophanes's declaration. 
At the same time, Theodoret quietly integrated into his own writing some 
salient words from Gregory’s Oratio XXXI n, 9—11: 


O28 yàp oíóv te {a} t&v cixačopévwv ovdév mpd¢ nâoav eéixveioSau [b] 
xaðapðç Thv Abey. 


For it is not possible to trace out any image exactly to the whole extent 
of the truth.326 


ywooxew avOowmotg Suvatov, BAK TH dive ev ert Tods dytouc div8potc tyvIadta xorteAOo0oy 
òõwpeĝ” (in Miroslav Marcovich, Pseudo-Justinus. Cohortatio ad Graecos. De monarchia. 
Oratio ad Graecos [PTS 32; Berlin and New York: de Gruyter, 1990], 33, 9-10) (“For neither 
by nature nor by human conception is it possible for men to know things so great and 
divine, but by the gift which then descended from above upon the holy men’; tr. Marcus 
Dods, 454). The Cohortatio ad Graecos repeats the main line of argument of Pseudo- 
Clement presented in the above (309-315). 

325 See, eg. his Graecarum affectionum curatio 11, 10, 111, 72—73, IV, 5, 19 and 21 in Pierre 
Canivet, ed., Théodoret de Cyr. Thérapeutique des maladies helléniques (SC 57; Paris: Cerf, 





1958), 139, 17-18; 191, 5-192,1; 204, 16—21; 208, 12-14; 208, 18-19. 
326 Gala and Jourjon, 296; tr. Browne and Swallow, in Schaff and Wace, A Select Library, 620. 
Once more, the Philonic contrast between cixdCew and dAyPeta (cf. supra, 290) forms the 
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Apparently, Theodoret had a good knowledge of Gregory’s Theological Orations 
and their sources. 

A similar idea occurs repeatedly in Pseudo-Justin’s (Theodoret’s?) Confutatio 
dogmatum quorundam Aristotelicorum: 


1. Hr] MATA THY do Beer ETLaTH UNV, xa® Hv inayyéMovtar “EAAyveEc repi 
Oso te xai [8] xticews {10} tov Adyous {9} motetv, tobto nenomxótas, aM’ 
ElxaoU® {14} ré doxodv [14] Stopicapevoug... 

Kata Aë tobs dmiotycavtas Lev tots mpopytHy Aóyotc, oixeiw dé elxagu@ 
{14} mepi Geo xai [8] xticews {10} tò doxodv [14] Stopicapevouc, TOMAN Tic 
Zorn Y tpóc QU) Aoc TE xal mpóc éautoùç Stapwvia Ev vote mepi THY yTWY 
xoi THS TOUTWY d'oxf]c . . . 

... Tepi rëm map’ "EXAjct QiAocóqoy, cx KATA THY ATOSELKTIKYY ETLOTH NV 
Tepi THY dvtwy (8; 10} toùç Adyous (9) UN nenomxótwv, GAA’ ebxacud {14} TO 
doxoby [14] Stoptcapevwr. . 327 


... Greeks did not produce their theories of God and nature as they prom- 
ise to do, i.e. in accordance with the rules of demonstrative knowledge, 
but they just delineated their own opinions by means of conjecture... 

Among those who disbelieved what the Prophets said and preferred 
instead to delineate their own opinions by means of their own conjec- 
tures, there is a lot of disagreement both with each other and with one’s 
self as far as the things and their principle are concerned... 

With regard to the Greek philosophers, who did not produce their the- 
ories of the beings in accordance with the rules of demonstrative knowl- 
edge, but just delineated their own opinions by means of conjecture... 


As for the doxographical source of Theodoret’s knowledge of B34, it must have 
been akin to Arius Didymus, since, as mentioned (above, 284), Arius quotes B34 
as an expression of Xenophanes's piety in terms of its sharp contrast between 
God and man. That is exactly the spirit of Theodoret’s quotation. 

This possibility is reinforced by the fact that Theodoret introduces his 
Gregory-Xenophanes mixed lines (intended to show the incomprehensibility 
of the Trinitarian dogma) by a Platonic in tenor contrast between ‘intellect’ 
and ‘body’ within man; whereas, Theodoret says,?28 the former constituent 


background to a Christian case of description of the superiority and incomprehensibility 
of God. 

327  Pseudo-Justin, Refutatio dogmatum quorundam Aristotelicorum in Otto, Justini, 100; 104; 
116 (= 110E, 11D—112A, 177D-118E juxta Morel). 

328  Pseudo-Justin, Expositio rectae fidei 8 in Otto, Justini, 26—28 (379B3—7 juxta Morel). 
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can in principle provide us with a clear knowledge of the superior realities 
(evapyys zéi petóvwv xatáànyıç), the latter aggravates it so as to impede its 
function and frustrate us. Theodoret dresses this argument with a reference 
to Sap. 935 (Bpt8et to ye&8sc oxijvog vodv moAvppdvttda), which, although for- 
mally Christian, simply stresses the Platonic air of his argument (cf, e.g., Plato, 
Phaedo 66A; 79C). Now, it should not escape our attention that Theodoret's 
overall passage is very close to the one from Lactantius's De ira Dei analysed 
above (318);27? the same Scriptural passage along with the same stress of the 
defective character of the knowledge one can achieve in this life occurs there. It 
seems that we have before us two typical cases of Christian reproduction of the 
Middle Platonic combination of Xenophanes's pious Scepticism with the doc- 
trine of the absolute incomprehensibility of God. This combination was aptly 
used by Theodoret as a means of paraphrasing Gregory Nazianzen's passage 
quoted in the above (337-338). Indeed, Theodoret could not make the mixture 
of Platonism, Scepticism and Christian fideism clearer; he explicitly connects 
his Platonic in origin soul-body contrast with his Nazianzen-Xenophanes para- 
phrase by means of ov ("Therefore . . "1.290 


8 Olympiodorus 
The deacon of Alexandria Olympiodorus (early 6th cent. AD),??! in his com- 
pilation entitled Commentary on "Ecclesiastes,"?3? fully quotes Eccles. 817a-i: 


329 I cannot see any real relevance of the Epistula ad Diognetum v1, 8 with Theodoret's lines, 
as suggested by Otto (op. cit., 28, n. 7). 

330  Pseudo-Justin, Expositio rectae fidei in Otto, op. cit., 28 (379C1 juxta Morel). 

331 Contra Leendert Gerrit Westerink, "The Alexandrian Commentators and the Introductions 
to their Commentaries,” in Aristotle Transformed: The Ancient Commentators and Their 
Influence, ed. Richard Sorabji (New York: Cornell University Press, 1990), 325-47, at 
331, Henry Chadwick thinks it probable that Olympiodorus is the same person as the 
commentator on Plato and Aristotle, who converted to Christianity. See "The Mind of 
Olympiodorus, Deacon of Alexandria," in id., Studies on Ancient Christianity (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2006), X1v: 1-6, at 2-3. On the ancient Olympiodori, see the relevant entries by 
Henri Dominique Saffrey and Tiziano Dorandi in Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, 
ed. Richard Goulet (Paris: CNRS, 2005), V, 768—71as well as Harold Tarrant's "Olympiodorus 
and the Surrender of Paganism,” Byzantinischen Forschungen 24 (1997): 181-92. 

332 On the literary identity of this writing (simple catena, or commentary with more than 
one glossae on each lemma?) see Sandro Leanza, "Le catene esegetiche sull’Ecclesiaste,’ 
Augustinianum 17, 3 (1977): 543-52; Paul Géhin, "Un nouvel inédit d'Évagre le Pontique: 
son Commentaire sur l'Ecclésiaste," Byzantion 49 (1979): 188-98, at 194-95. 
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(a) Kai eiSov oúunavta xà rompata tod Ocot, (b) By od Suvjcetat ğvðpwroç 
(c) tod ebpetv abv tò noinpa (d) TO nenompévov bro Tov HAtov- (e) doa dv 
Voten dvOowros tod toar (f) xai oy ebojoet- (g) xal ye dou dv ciny 6 
goqóc Tod Yvàvat, (h) où Suvycetat x00 evpetv. 


I have scrutinised God's whole creation: man cannot get to the bottom of 
everything extant under the sun; one may wear himself out in the search, 
but one will never find it. Whatever a sage says about what he knows, he 
will prove unable to find out what the case is.333 


Then he amplifies it with this paraphrase: 


333 


334 
335 


336 


"H ro Geo yv&octc, xa&' Hv "cà nåvta yeyove” (Joh. 1:2), adTH Lov tvyyávet 
TeptAynty. Hueste 8, xdv vt ypdqopev xoi yvOpev, “Ex uépouc yivwoxopev” 
(1 Cor. 13:9), Dr tH adtod vdprroe oopıópevor. Oddels [2/3] obv *coqóc" (g), 
otte t&v EEc0ev ote rëm Ev TH dtf, “sopia” (g) dpkapévwv mooxdmtetv 
ote TAY xoà “AvOpwsouc” (e) &puccóv, TeAElws “Stvatau” (h) “navtd¢” tod 
motmuatos {10} (a; d) thv “yv@atv Geen? (g). “Odte” (b; f) yàp tag ovata ote 
TH LETOA TOO odpavod TLKXOV Ñ f] Y, PaAaTTNS Y, tc mer |yoct Y) émi tivwv 
totavtat, “edpetv Suvatdv” (b; g), MAd xàv [n] (g) “ciny” [9] “co@dg” (g) Adyous 
[9] mSavous [cf. Xenophanes’s ddxog in v. 4], THY dANPEtav394 mavtEedas 
“advvatet tod evpeiv” (h).335 


God’s knowledge, according to which everything has been created, has 
been grasped only by Him. As for us, whatever we write or think we know, 
in fact we have only partial knowledge, as far as we are granted wisdom 
by His grace. Thus, no wise man, belonging either to the heathen or to 
those who have started making progress in the true wisdom or to those 
who try to find what is attainable to man,??6 is capable of fully acquir- 
ing knowledge of every creature. Indeed, it is not possible to discover 


A substantial revision of the translation by Henry Wansbrough, The New Jerusalem Bible. 
Reader's Edition (London: Darton, Longman, and Todd, 71990), 770. 

Ex editionis ‘tiv dAnSetav’ conjiciendo correxi (cf. PG 93, 584B9—10: ‘mv yvôow’). 
Olympiodorus, Commentarii in "Ecclesiasten" (PG 93, 584A13-B14). Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, 
In "Ecclesiasten" 1, 12 in Gregorii Nysseni opera, v, In Ecclesiasten homiliae vii, ed. Paul 
Alexander (Leiden: Brill, 1962), 293, 14-294, 17 - Vinel, Grégoire, 138, where the human 
ignorance of the divine nature is inferred from the ignorance of even the wisest man ("x&v 
bmép Tos Movs Qv toy) about the properties and operations of the natural world (com- 
ment on Eccles. 1:8: “ov 8uvjoecot vhp Tod Ao ety"). 

The text seems to be corrupted here. 
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the substance or the size of, e.g., the sky, or the earth, or the sea, or find 
out how they got their stability or whereon they stand; even if the sage 
expresses some convincing views, he is nevertheless absolutely incapable 
of discovering the truth. 


All of this is a paraphrase of the locus Scripturae mixed with a silent para- 
phrase of Xenophanes’s B34. Olympiodorus declares that the fundamental 
natural questions cannot be resolved even by the wisest men. Whatever a wise 
man can say on them does not exceed the realm of guess. Even Christians lack 
knowledge of the secrets of nature. Further, for Olympiodorus, our inability 
to understand the universe shows a fortiori our inability to understand the 
Creator, whose wisdom is reflected in the creation.” Accurate knowledge is 
unattainable for humans; whatever we know with certainty in this life, comes 
from God.338 

As for the philosophers' pains to disseminate their alleged intellectual 
achievements through their intensive literary activity, Olympiodorus reserves 
for them a bitter comment on Eccles. 12:12 (Yié pov, qóAo&ot noioa. BipA(o 
TOMA: oOx. Zorn epo óc, xoi EAETH TOMY xónrwoç copxóc / "My child, you 
must realise that writing books involves endless hard work, and that much 
study wearies the body"):339 


Toto Totyapoóv 6 'Eocwjtacty)c dmotpemet "BiBA(o" "moteiv"; Tà tov 
‘EMyvov, zéi tag AMHAwv dvatperdvtwy Õókaç xol dxnpvxtov mpd 
EQUTOVS EXOVTWY TOAELOV.34° [...] Tò 8& "ot Eotw nepaopóç” avtl tod ‘odx 
Zon TEpAG TAY ëmm TEpİ Th porta’, Y) Sti né EE orb tv xapTdv oùx EoTIV 
evpetv’ Y) Ott "Gogo at wupiddes TOY Ev TH xóouw pepopévwv BIBAtwv 


Tuvyyávovov’.34 


So, which books does Ecclesiastes avert us from producing? Books such 
as that produced by the Hellenes, who refute each other’s doctrines and 


337 Olympiodorus, Commentarii in “Job” (ed. Ursula Hagedorn and Dieter Hagedorn, 
Olympiodor Diakon von Alexandrien. Kommentar zu “Hiob” [PTs 24; Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1984], 315, 18-20; 325, 21-326, 2; 328, 14-16; 345, 23-346, 7). The Sceptical sense of the book 
of Job is described by Katharine T. Dell, The Book of “Job” as Sceptical Literature (Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1991), 159-211. 

338 Olympiodorus, Commentarii in "Ecclesiasten" (PG 93, 477C1-2; 480B9-u; 485B12-15; 
609A2-—9; 624C1-6). 

339  Wansbrough, The New Jerusalem, 773. 

340 Cf. Philo of Alexandria's description of the relationship between the various philosophi- 
cal sects as a war (supra, 288, n. 152). 

341 PG 93, 625A-C. 
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have launched amongst themselves an un-declared war. [...] As for the 
verse "...involves endless hard work??? this stands for ‘taking pains 
in purposeless things is endless; or 'it is not possible to gain some fruit 
from it, or ‘the thousands of the books dispersed all over the world are 


uncountable' [and yet no one can gain real profit from them]. 


This position is not far from Gregory Nazianzen's Sceptically-based repudiation 
of the alleged wisdom that is supposedly argued so convincingly for readers' 
profit in the long books of the philosophers (àv xép8oc o08£v; see supra, 336). 


Part 111: Echoes and Uses of Xenophanes's B34 in Byzantine 
Literature 


1 Views of Scepticism in Byzantium from the zth to the Early 
14th Century 

On the basis of a brief summary of the reception of Scepticism in Byzantium,?^? 
a summary reproduced several times in various contexts,3*4 it has been stated 
that “Byzantine scholars and theologians, though divided by many internal 
controversies, could easily see Pyrrhonism as a common enemy. They felt the 
urge to refute the sceptical theses.”345 As we shall see, this claim is simply a 
wrong guess as to what the extant evidence tells us about the Byzantine period. 
As we shall also see, contrary to the traditional view that “it was not until some 
fourteen hundred years after Sextus Empiricus's death [i.e., in seventeenth- 
century Europe] that his writings and his thought again occupied the centre of 


342 Cf. Cyril of Alexandria, Contra Julianum v (PG 76, 773D): ^puypa cà EMhvwv xat tò eixatov 
Éyovxa TOAD xai raxpdv iðpwtwv én’ oddevi Onutov" / “Hellenic learning is ineffective and 
pointless, and requires much effort for no reward” (tr. Norman Russell, Cyril of Alexandria 
[London and New York: Routlege, 2000], 203, slightly changed). 

343 Charles B. Schmitt, “The Rediscovery of Ancient Skepticism in Modern Times,” in The 
Skeptical Tradition, ed. Myles Burnyeat (Berkeley: The University of California Press, 
1983), 234-35. 

344 See, eg, Peter S. Fosl, “The Bibliographic Bases of Hume's Understanding of Sextus 
Empiricus and Pyrrhonism,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 36, 2 (1998): 261-78, at 263. 

345 Luciano Floridi, “The Rediscovery and Posthumous Influence of Scepticism” in The 
Cambridge Companion to Ancient Scepticism, ed. Richard Bett (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2010), 267-87 at 277. 
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the philosophical stage,”346 Sextus's extant writings contributed greatly to the 
formation of Late Byzantine philosophical and theological debates.3*7 

In the Dialectica by John of Damascus (ca. 655-ca. 745) — which forms 
the first or, as the author says, the 'instrumental' piece of his much-read tril- 
ogy, Fountain of Knowledge (ca. 743 AD)**8 — there occurs a brief refutation 
of Pyrrhonism, which John presents as a subversion of philosophy altogether. 
Must this passage be seen as a serious, conscious rejection of Pyrrhonism? The 
problem that the positive answer?^? faces is not so much that John's refuta- 
tion is unoriginal in content, as it is the fact that the ipsissima verba of this 
passage?5? were mechanically copied from another source or sources (namely, 
from the commentators Elias and/or David;35! or from Ammonius and/or John 
of Philoponus as well).35? This fact allows for some doubt as to whether John 
seriously committed himself to tackling the epistemological problems posed 
by Scepticism. It rather suggests that he included the commentators' anti- 
Sceptical argument from self-refutation just to show his readers in an easy way 
that knowledge is possible. After all, the very title of John's trilogy assumes the 
existence of knowledge. 

This reservation — that John had no real interest in attacking Pyrrhonism — 
seems to hold true for the entire philosophical and theological content of 


346  Annasand Barnes, The Modes, 18. 

347 I would even go so far as to hypothesize that these writings were partially preserved 
because of the Late Byzantine interest in them. 

348 Andrew Louth, "The Myy} yvacews of St. John Damascene: its Date and Development,” 
in Porphyrogenita: Essays on the History and Literature of Byzantium and the Latin East 
in Honour of Julian Chrysostomides, ed. Charalambos Dendrinos, Jonathan Harris, Eirene 
Harvalia-Crook, and Judith Herrin (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003), 335-40. 

349 See, eg, John G. Dellis, “O àvti-oxentixiopòç xoi "0 Aoyuan wç dpyavov tis posopiaç 
ata Atadextixa Tod Tagen Aauracxyvod,” in "TIopev9évrec": Touos yapıotýptoç mpoc um tod 
àpyieniıoxónrov AAfavíac Avactaciou ([tavvovAdtov), ed. Elias Boulgarakes and Gregorios 
Ziakas (Athens: Harmos, 1997), 91-92 (Summary) and 361-73 (at 365-8). 

350 John of Damascus, Dialectica 111, 50-57: “AM avaipetv ¿neyeipnodv mec THY pocopiav 
pdoxovtes p civar coo cvy Vë elvat yvdoty twa Y) xat&Ayprv. Tóc oüc époüpev- ‘MAS pate ph 
eivai pocopiav xal yvOow xal xatdrypw, żyvwxóteç xal xatElAnpotes T) yy £yvoxórec pydé 
xoterAnpotes; El uèv obv xatetkygertes, iSod got yv&ctc xol xatáanyis: el 8E ph Eyvwxétec, 


i» 


ovdeic duty miotebcet zeg) npdypartoç Siadcyouevois od thv Yv&cty où xnatethyate’” (in 
Bonifatius Kotter, ed., Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, 1, Institutio elementaris. 
Capita philosophica (Dialectica) | PTS 7; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1969], 57). 

351 See the apparatus fontium by Kotter, ad loc. 

352 Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KaBdciAa, 35-37. Cf. Hansueli Flückiger, “The "Epextixot in 
the Commentators” in Philosophy and Doxography in the Imperial Age, ed. Aldo Brancacci 
(Florence: Olschki, 2005), 113-30; id., “Scepticism in the Sixth Century? Damascius’ Doubts 
and Solutions concerning the First Principles,’ Journal of the History of Philosophy 36, 3 


(1998): 337-63, at 338-43. 
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John of Damascus’s Fountain of Knowledge. Note, for instance, that John 
himself explicitly declared the compilatory nature of the Fountain. Indeed, 
with amusing consistency, John made even that declaration using other 
people's words.35? Be that as it may, we should not lose of sight of the fact that 
John's Fountain does not combat Pyrrhonism from a religious or theological 
standpoint. On the contrary, he quite naturally accepted that our knowledge 
has its own limits. For instance, in his Expositio fidei, when referring to various 
theories of the shape of the heavens as well as to the question of the nature 
of heavens, he states (probably based on Basil of Caesarea's Hexaemeron 1, 10) 
that man is unable to resolve such issues and we must be content with holding 
that everything has been created by God and as God has willed.354 

The Patriarch of Constantinople Photius (ca. 820-897/8), in his recen- 
sion of Aenesidemus's lost eight-volume Pyrrhonian Discourses,?95 discarded 
Pyrrhonism tout-court: 


Ot pév oov tod AlvqcióY|uou Aóyor mpdg xotoücov aydva xovitovrou- St Së 
MATALÓTNG adTaY xod oA) Aécy 9 omovdy, MAdtwvi te xal moois Mo 
TOV TPO NUOV tov £Aeyxov ESooav- xal Stt udev elc Soya covceAet, xal rot 
xottáóvjAov, Smov ye xal Tag &vobcac ðoypatıxàç Fewplag ouer Hud THIS 
Stavolag emexetonaav.36 


353 John A. Demetracopoulos, “In Search of the Pagan and Christian Sources of John 
of Damascus’ Theodicy: Ammonius, the Son of Hermeias, Stephanus of Athens and 
John Chrysostom on God’s Foreknowledge and Predestination and Man’s Freewill’ in 
Byzantine Theology and its Philosophical Background, ed. Antonio Rigo and Michele Trizio 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2012), 50-86. Cf. id., NixoAdou KaffáciAa, 161, n. 57. 

354 John of Damascus, Expositio fidei 20, ll. 42-60 and 81-82 in Bonifatius Kotter, ed., Die 
Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, 11, "Exdoats dxpibys ths 6p90ddtou mictews — Expositio 
fidei (PTs 12; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1973), 52-53. See discussion in Demetracopoulos, NixoAcou 
KaBdowa, 264-65, n. 493. 

355  Photius's summary seems to be excellent: see Immanuel Bekker, ed., Photii Constantino- 
politani Bibliotheca, 11 (Berlin: Reimer, 1825), 169b37—170a38. As I have argued, it prob- 
ably includes some literal quotations from Aenesidemus: see John A. Demetracopoulos, 
^O xwõxaç 212 THS MuptoffBAoU tod Pwtiov: Aivyatdyuov TToppoivetot Aóyot. Keipevo, wetappaoy, 
tppyvevtixà oyó” (“Codex 212 of Photius’ Bibliotheca: 'Aenesidemus, Pyrrhonian Dis- 
courses.’ Text, Translation, and Annotation"), Bugavtiaxé 19 (1999): 347-99, at 362-63. 
These quotations must be added to the ones extracted from Sextus Empiricus's reproduc- 
tion of the content of Aenesidemus's writing; see Brigitte Pérez, "Énésidéme; in Diction- 
naire des philosophes antiques, ed. Richard Goulet, 111 (Paris: CNRS, 2000), 90-99, at 94. 

356 Photius, Bibliotheca 212 (ed. René Henry, Photius. Bibliothèque, 111 | Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1962], 122 = in Bekker, Photii, 17ob36-171a1). Cf. Demetracopoulos, “O xwdixag 212,” 356; 386 
ad 170b37. 
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Such is the struggle that Aenesidemus undertakes in his treatise. Plato 
and many others before us*5” have given a demonstration that his efforts 
are folly and empty talk. It is also clear that these efforts make no con- 
tribution to philosophical doctrine, as these treatises attempt to remove 
from our minds even such philosophical ideas as we had.358 


Still, no specific hint at the potential danger that Scepticism poses to faith 
occurs in Photius's lines. Admittedly, when writing his Bibliotheca, Photius 
thought and acted foremost as a philologist, and in consequence duly confined 
his recension of Aenesidemus's writing to the philosophical realm, namely to 
the realm that the Pyrrhonian Discourses belong to. Still, apart from the truism 
presumably accepted by Photius — as by all Christian thinkers — that Scepticism 
is incompatible with firm acceptance of Christian beliefs, the fact remains that 
he did not express any uneasiness about Scepticism on account of his religious 
identity or theological profession. What Photius does not accept in this respect 
is what he vaguely (and trivially) calls 'sophistry' in theology. Indeed, he says 
so explicitly?5? when commenting on Gregory Nazianzen's Oration XXVIII n, 
Il. 174.369 Still, Photius abstained from identifying such sophistry or extrava- 
gant argumentative spirit with Scepticism, and did not even suggest a rhetori- 
cal identification, as Philo of Alexandria and Gregory Nazianzen had done 
before him.39! In sum, there is no evidence that Photius in principle viewed 
Scepticism as a threat to Christian faith. 

Michael Psellus (1018-ca. 1076),29? one of the major contributors to the 
revival of philosophical interests at Byzantium, occasionally implies that 
Ephectic philosophy is an extreme form of doubt that yields a propensity 


357 On the sources (primarily Ammonius, John Philoponus, and David) of Photius's 
description of Plato as an effective anti-Sceptic (on the basis of Theaetetus 171A—B) see 
Demetracopoulos, “O xwdmag 212,” 387-88 (ad 170b38). On the exposition and refutation 
of Scepticism in the Aristotelian Commentators see the excellent articles by Fliickiger 
cited supra (352, n. 352). 

358 Tr. Nigel G. Wilson, Photius: The Bibliotheca (London: Duckworth, 1994), 188, slightly 
modified. 

359 Photius, Amphilochia Lxxviul, 174-80 (ed. Leendert Gerrit Westerink, Photius. Epistulae 
et Amphilochia, v, Amphilochiorum pars altera [Leipzig: Teubner, 1986], 106—107); see 
Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KaffáciAa, 139. 

360 Gallay and Jourjon, Grégoire, 122. 

361 See supra, 286; Demetracopoulos, “Gregory Nazianzen: Sceptic,” 118-126. 

362 On the date of Psellos's death see Anthony Kaldellis, "The Date of Psellos Death 
Once Again: Psellos Was Not the Michael of Nicomedeia Mentioned by Attaleiates,” 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 104, 2 (2011): 651-64. 
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for counter-argument.36 Further, following Photius's line, he also explicitly 
rejects Ephectic philosophy on account of the thoroughly subversive character 
of the doubt it preaches:?64 


Qu ocogía [...] map’ uiv ev one dupiPdMetat, mapa dé Com &vortpérexat, 


Tj yovv tots 'Epexcucoic ptAcadeotc. 


In my spirit, philosophy is not put in doubt, although in some others, 
namely the Ephectic philosophers, it is subverted. 


Here, Psellus quotes almost verbatim from David's exposition and refutation 
of the Sceptical refutation of (Dogmatic) philosophy en bloc.?65 Obviously, 
Psellus does not attack Scepticism in the name of and for the sake of faith, but 
on account of its subversion of philosophy, whose value he fervently defends. 
As for theology, Psellus is fully prepared to admit that the human mind has 
its limits and that these limits are narrow. He explicitly attacks the epistemo- 
logical optimism of one of the main philosophical schools of Antiquity, i.e., 
Stoicism, and he sharply contrasts human ignorance to divine wisdom. In so 
doing, he aligns himself with the traditional alliance of Christian faith with 
Scepticism.366 

In the late 13th-early 14th century at the dawn of the 'Paleologan 
Renaissance, Nicephoros Choumnos (ca. 1250—1327), in the preface to the first 
of his natural treatises (On the Universe and its Nature), seems to suggest an 
optimistic, progressive way to supersede Scepticism: 


363 Michael Psellus, Oratoria minora XXX, 137: “|. ..] xoi abtois àv 'Egextuxoic àvoppÜexcov" 
in Antony Robert Littlewood, ed., Michaelis Pselli oratoria minora (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1985), 15. 

364 Michael Psellus, Opuscula logica, physica, allegorica XLIX, 48-51, in John M. Duffy, ed., 
Michaelis Pselli philosophica minora (Leipzig: Teubner, 1992), 179. 


D 


365 David, Prolegomena philosophiae: “...é\wyev xol voüc Adyous tv BouAouévov duech 
thy Ünap&ty ths pirocopias Zu peo xal TOUTWY THY dvorcpom]y we oldv té ċotı rowod peo. 
Hpatov pév émtye(pnua x&v dvatpendvtwy thy Pirocogiav èoti... Avatpénovteç odv Td 
&rtyelpr ua TOV AVATPETOVTWY THY PlAcdogiay... Tò dE SedtEpov &ntyelpv uo THY dvatpETovTwY 
THY QuAocogíay ... Tpitov dé ényeipypa ol dvatpemovtes THY Pirogogiav paci todto...To 
TETAPTOV ETLXELPNUM TOV KVATPEMOVTWY THY PiAogogiav...” in Busse, Davidis Prolegomena et 
In Porphyrii "Isagogen" Commentarium, 2, 31-3, 2; 3, 10-11; 3, 32; 6, 23-24. Here David does 
not mention the Sceptics explicitly; presumably, Psellus combined the above lines with 
an explicit reference to the Sceptics drawn from other commentators, i.e., Ammonius, 
Elias, and John Philoponus. 

366 The relevant passages are quoted and discussed in Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KafáctAa, 


89-90. 
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"Emel uh nâo TADTA toic MEPL tovtov [sc. repli xóopov PUCEWS| TEPIAcTOMN Xda, 
dMoic 0 Ma xai SESoxtat vol AEAEKTOUL, Acineta xal ToT MET’ Exetvous, ET THS 
cAnfetag Cryo exovoys, rpocentvoety xal mpoas&eupioxety óp0óv Symov ye 
[ Jes 


Since not all of those who have philosophized on this subject matter [sc. 
on the nature of the world] have held and expressed the same views, but 
different persons have held different views, it is the task of those who 
come to live after them, since truth is still sought after, to conceive of and 
further discover what might be correct [...]. 


Choumnos's point here fully coincides with the way Sextus Empiricus describes 
philosophers’ disagreement on the non-evident things: 


"AMov dé Mus eindCovtos xai Stam Bavevopevov pvetat ý Stapwvia. 


But when one man guesses and tries to persuade in one way, another in 
another, disputation springs up. 208 


Further, Sextus, in the opening chapter of his Outlines of Pyrrhonism, classifies 
as Sceptics (Ot Xxentixot) those philosophers who neither accept nor reject 
any statement, but £t Goeofoer 299 Apparently, Nicephoros tries to “turn what 
the Sceptics rather negatively call dissensio philosophorum and 'perpetual 
seeking after truth’ into a positive starting point.’3”° 

Choumnos clarifies that original contributions to the perennial problems 
discussed in the long course of philosophical investigation must not result 
from a quarrelsome spirit, because that would fall short of the standards of 
philosophy?" Rather, one must try to draw conclusions on the basis of univer- 
sally accepted principles and definitions: 


367  Nicephoros Choumnos, Philosophical Treatises 1, in Konstantinos P. Chrestou, ed., Tò 
uAocoQucó Zong toô Nixypópov Xoóuvov (Thessaloniki: Kyromanos, 2002), 1, 610. 

368 Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos, VIIL, 324 (Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 177; tr. Bury, 
Sextus, 11, 409). 

369 Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 1, 4 (Mau, Sexti, 1, 4). 

370 John A. Demetracopoulos, "Nikephoros Choumnos, in Encyclopedia of Medieval 
Philosophy: Philosophy from 500 to 1500, ed. Henrik Lagerlund (Dordrecht: Springer, 2011), 
895-97, at 896. 

371 Nicephoros Choumnos, Philosophical Treatises 1: “ptAotiplas xáptv póvov xol &vtoyias: 
8 8) xol dpirdcopoy ëywye MavteAds vopičw” (cf. Plato, Phaedo 91A1-2) / “only from 
one's vainglory and spirit of contradiction, which I definitely think it throughout unphilo- 
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Aci òè VëÄÄOu vv dpydv xoi TOY öpwv doqadras xeruévwv TOV xot mácty 
&vcproAoyYnuévoy, ¿x todtwv tas dzroós(eerg Teipdobat moretoOan |.. .].972 


Rather, we must posit with caution the principles and the definitions, 
which are conceded by all, and try to produce our demonstrations out 
of them [. ..]. 


This is exactly how Sextus Empiricus describes the general method of Dogmatic 
philosophies, and finding their constructive project impossible, he forthwith 
embarks upon his own destructive project, namely to break down the very 
foundations of every sort of knowledge, i.e., ‘the principles’: 


"Enel ou vv dpydv Graf Aufeoén oddé al xoà pépoç dmodetteic adtots 
Sdvavtat MpoxdrtElv, Aéywpev và dppótovta mpóc Tas dene, 


So, since their particular proofs cannot go forward when the principles are 
under suspicion, let us state suitable arguments against the principles.372 


Choumnos says that it would be wrong to imitate those who begin their trea- 
tises by refuting the views of their predecessors.?"* Obviously, it is Aristotle's 
Physics that he has principally in mind here, for he adds that this refutation 
does not form an organic part of the treatment of any subject matter (Book 1, 
184b15-192b2). Still, it seems that he had Sextus in mind, too, for he adds that 
it would be wrong to blame previous philosophers for using demonstration, 
since demonstration is for them e limine the only possible way of drawing 
conclusions.?75 Now, Aristotle did not launch this particular charge of quarrel- 
someness against the Presocratics and Plato; rather, Sextus Empiricus launched 


sophical" in Chrestou, op. cit., 1, 1114; 2, 4-9). Cf. Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 
I, 6: "IIpóc Exaotov pépoç THs xaAovLMEVYS quiocoqíoc dvrtAÉyouev" (Mau, Sexti, 1, 5) / “We 
state our objections regarding the several divisions of so-called philosophy" (tr. Bury, 
Sextus, 1, 5). 

372  Nicephoros Choumnos, Philosophical Treatises 1, in Chrestou, op. cit., 1, 14-17. 

373 Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos 111, 18 (Mau, Sexti, 111, 11; tr. Bury, Sextus, IV, 
254). In this passage, Sextus refers to the principles of geometry; still, he applies this ratio- 
nale to every branch of knowledge. 

374  Nicephoros Choumnos, Philosophical Treatises 1 in Chrestou, op. cit., 1, 21-25. 

375 “Myo éotw [...] tov th ànoðeikews aitidcacba tpónov, Sti ywols tovtwv odx Hv cujmepotvew" / 
"It is not possible [...] to blame on demonstration as method, because without it it would 
be impossible to draw any conclusion" (Nicephoros Choumnos, ibid. in Chrestou, op. cit., 
2, 3-4). 
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it against all the non-Sceptic natural philosophers.?’6 Indeed, Sextus, in his 
Outlines of Pyrrhonism, wrote two specific chapters (11,18: “On Demonstration’; 
11,19: “Whether There Is Demonstration”) and in the Adversus Mathematicos 
three long chapters (v111,4: “On Demonstration’; V111,5: “What Demonstration 
Is Made Of”; v111,8: “Whether There Is Demonstration") in order to show that 
Dogmatic philosophers cannot construct any real demonstration at all, let 
alone one conducted in their own terms.?77 

In sum, itappears that Choumnos was aware of some fundamental Sceptical 
arguments laid down by Sextus Empiricus and tried to overcome them in 
the prolegomena to his natural treatises, which explicitly lay claim to some 
originality. 

The Greek Patristic mixture of Scepticism with fideism was plainly held 
by Theodore Metochites (1270-1330), whose view of Scepticism, as has been 
amply shown elsewhere, was openly much more positive than negative.?78 
Metochites combined Scepticism with Platonism along the lines drawn by 
Philo of Alexandria.3”9 

Metochitess most important disciple, Nicephoros Gregoras (ca. 1296- 
1361), led his mentor's Scepticism to extremes. Relying directly on Philo of 
Alexandria?8? as well as on Sextus Empiricus,3®! Gregoras held a strongly 


376 Notice here how closely Aristotle resembles the quarrelsome Sceptics in Choumnos's 
mind. Of course, this negative view about Aristotle had a long history in Byzantium and 
Late Antiquity: see Eva de Vries-van Der Velden, Théodore Métochite. Une réevaluation 
(Amsterdam: Gieben, 1987), 105-17; Bórje Bydén, “‘No Prince of Perfection’: Byzantine 
anti-Aristotelianism in the Byzantine Era from the Patristic Period to Pletho;' in Power and 
Subversion in Byzantium, ed. Dimiter Angelov and Michael Saxby (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2013), 147-176 (Point A2). 

377 Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 11, 134-92 (Mau, Sexti, 1, 97-113); Adversus 
Mathematicos v111, 300-481 (Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 172—212). 

378  Demetracopoulos, MxoAdou Kaff&ciAa, 84-87; Börje Bydén, *'To Every Argument There 
Is a Counter-Argument. Theodore Metochites' Defence of Skepticism (Semeiosis 61), in 
Byzantine Philosophy and its Ancient Sources, ed. Katerina Ierodiakonou (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 183-217. 

379 See Demetracopoulos, ibid. 

380 See Demetracopoulos, op. cit., 94-100; Bydén, “ ‘To Every Argument,” 207, n. 80. 

381 Ina previous study (Demetracopoulos, op. cit., 99), I argued that the evidence is incon- 
clusive on whether Gregoras had used, apart from Philo, Sextus Empiricus or Diogenes 
Laertius in his reproduction of the modes of Aenesidemus. An explicit direct quotation 
of Sextus's Adversus Mathematicos 1x, 19-21 in Gregoras's Explicatio in librum Synesii 
"De insomniis” (Paolo Pietrosanti, ed., Nicephori Gregorae Explicatio in librum Synesii “De 
insomniis.” Scholia cum glossis [Bari: Levante, 1999], 36) leaves no doubt that Gregoras has 
read his Sextus, even if he did so in a peculiar way that I hope to explain elsewhere. 
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Sceptical form of Christian Platonism.??? In an epistle of his, which prob- 
ably dates from 1328/32,?9? he argues that postlapsarian humanity is virtually 
unable to detect not only what God is and what His ways are, but also the 
simple processes of nature: 


El yap tot TÀ yryvópeva KATA TAÙTÒV ÈÇ TO del Steytyveto mpóc TE Yévecty xai 
qOopdv, duetaBANntos dv Hv Y] petaBoAy xod dxtvytos y xivnoiç xal tò &otatov 
cxáciyov. Nov 88 dvapté mevra [10] xal dome dyXoc e dropav (5) BovAopevotc 


Hetv xorcoocéyuau.38* Kai od pévT àv ove’ loue {2/5} otte mot’ eleóuea [6/7] 
atta [9] mote eotiv dopadae {1} tà yryvópeva. 


If the generated things acted all time the same way in the circle of their 
generation and passing away, change would be unchanged, movement 
immovable and the instability stable. Yet now, in this life everything is 
mixed up and diffused like haze, which impedes us in our efforts to see 
what goes on. And we neither know nor will ever know unmistakably 
what sort of things are the beings that belong to the realm of generation.385 


The idea, ignoramus etignorabimus, expressed here in terms of a flagrant empha- 
sis on the Heraclitean aspect of Platonism, occurs in some Christian authors 
before Gregoras (e.g., in John Philoponus and Michael Psellos).386 Still, it is 
only Gregoras who expresses the idea in a wording so similar to Xenophanes's 
B34. Instead of grasping the certain truth (tv övtwv cocpifyjc xatáanyıs), the 


» 


382 Demetracopoulos, op. cit., 80-83; 111-16; 120; 122; 31017; id., "Thomas Aquinas’ 361-62; 
383; cf. id., “Gregoras, Nikephoros” in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, 897-99 (at 
898-99). Gregoras's reproduction of Gregory Nazianzen’s Oration xxi 12 (see Demetra- 
copoulos, "Gregory Nazianzen: Sceptic,” 116-117) has traditionally been mistaken for an 
anti-Sceptical polemic: see Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KaBactAa, 101-103. 

383 This is the time when its addressee, Maximos Magistros, was in Thessaloniki, where the 
letter was sent; see: Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit. Erstellt von Erich 
Trapp unter Mitarbeit von Hans-Veit Beyer, Rainer Walther und anderen, 7 (Vienna: daw, 
1985), N° 16048. 

384 As noted in the apparatus fontium, the ‘ayAvs xataxéyuta’ is Homeric in origin. Still, this 
phrase was applied, just as Gregoras does, to the sensible world by Philo of Alexandria, 
De Abrahamo 79 (Cohn, Philonis, Vol. 1v, 19, 13-14); see also De specialibus legibus 111, 4 
(Cohn, Philonis, Vol. v, 151, 3). This is another instance of Gregoras's innumerable borrow- 
ings from Philo. 

385  Nicephoros Gregoras, Epistle 34, 59-61 in Pietro Luigi M. Leone, ed., Nicephori Gregorae 
epistulae, 11 (Matino: Typografia di Matino, 1982), 128-29. 

386  Demetracopoulos, NixoAáou KaffáciAa, 89—93. 
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best one can do is to create poor conjectures (atoyacpos duvdpdc dAyPeias) on 
the basis of the sense data printed on the soul 297 Gregoras dresses his idea 
of the incomprehensibility of the natural world with some crucial vocabulary 
(àvývvta uoy8etv etc.) from Eccles. 8:17 (doa àv Vovfion dtvOpeoroc tod Gytiout, 
xoti oby everoet; cf. Eccles. 3:10-11; see supra, 349) and Gregory of Nyssa’s com- 
ment on a very similar passage (1:3) from the same Biblical book 298 Further, 
Gregoras accounts for the incomprehensibility of the natural world in the 
same way as Philo of Alexandria (cf. supra, 292): in terms of its very nature, 
namely, mutability. As for Gregoras's tà ytyvoueva, this is a phrase typically used 
in Platonism for the realm of the sensible beings. Last, Gregoras’s stress of the 
incomprehensibility of the natural processes has an explicitly described aim, 
i.e. to combat the ‘heathen’ error that these processes ‘have nothing admirable’ 
and must be seen as self-explained (to aùtópaTov), i.e. as explained in terms of 
certain immanent metaphysical principles such as ‘matter’ with its ‘indefinite- 
ness’ (tò &ópıotov) and ‘numerical reasons’ (ëpëuregt Aóyot), which produce 
an eternal recycling of beings 299 Every created being, Gregoras argues, exists 
and acts “in accordance with the hidden reasons of Providence" (oi ths mpovotas 
amoppntot Adyot).39° 

In fact, Gregoras depends on Philo as far as the very wording of his lines 
are concerned. As noted in the apparatus fontium in the edition of Gregoras’s 
Epistle, the àyAoc xataxéyutat is Homeric in origin. Still, this phrase was 
applied, like in Gregoras, to the sensible world by Philo in various places in 
his writings,?9! including the De ebrietate 166, where, as has been seen (292), 
Xenophanes’s fragment B34 is echoed. This renders it highly probable that 
Gregoras was aware of this echo and that he set out to make it more explicit 
in his own lines by paraphrasing Xenophanes's emphatic negation o0 me dvyp 


387  Nicephoros Gregoras, Florentius 1618-32 in Pietro Luigi M. Leone, Niceforo Gregora. 
Fiorenzo o intorno alla sapienza (Naples: Universita di Napoli, 1975), 123-24. 

388 Gregory of Nyssa, In “Ecclesiasten” 1 in Alexander, Gregorii, V, 286, 19. The phrase used by 
Gregory goes back to Plato, who uses it in a similar context (Republic 531A3). The occur- 
rences of the phrase in Epicurus and Porphyry mentioned in the apparatus fontium of 
Leone’s edition of Gregoras’s text are irrelevant. 

389  Nicephoros Gregoras, Epistle xxxiv, 23-34, in Leone, Nicephori, 127-28. 

390 Op. cit. 62-63, in Leone, 129. 

391 Philo of Alexandria, De Abrahamo 79; in Cohn, Philonis, 1v, 1913-14; De specialibus legi- 
bus 111,4, in Cohn, Philonis, v, 151,3. This is another instance of Gregoras's innumerable 
borrowings from Philo. Still, one should figure out if this idea can be traced back to 
Plutarch, too (see supra, 294). 
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Wev odd ctc Etat cidos [...] Xoca... (Gregoras: ott’ iopev ote mot’ elcópe0a 
&tta... ).392 

This truth about our limits, Gregoras says, was realised both by heathen 
sages and by those truly wise men, the Christian intellectuals. Gregoras quotes 
here??? in an abridged form Gregory Nazianzen’s Oratio XXVIII, 22—25,°94 which 
is, at least in part, based on Sextus Empiricus’s Pyrrhonian Outlines Y, 56-78 
(Aenesidemus's first mode of Scepticism).395 Gregoras, who knew his Sextus, 
was able to recognise Nazianzen's source. Further, Gregoras remarks (quot- 
ing silently but accurately from Gregory of Nyssa) that apodeictic syllogisms 
cannot provide us with certainty about the truthfulness of their conclusions.396 
God, Gregoras states?" did not create the world for us to understand it. 
Quite the contrary: we are to remain ignorant of it and thereby admire it 
and its Creator. God, Gregoras says with an oxymoron, put us within a far- 
rago (xuxewv) that supersedes everything we can think and say (ón&p návta 
Aóyov) in order to let us apprehend what can no way be taken as stable and 
apprehensible (...xataAapBdvet órócot py mot’ ðv wot nennyòç ovdev 0 dv 
xaTterA pIa 80xot).398 Gregory Nazianzen??? expresses even this idea in strik- 
ingly Sceptico-Philonic terms.400 


nu 


392 d&tta is just the Attic form for &ooa. Cf. Aristophanes’s change of Xenophanes's '&cco' to 
"är" (supra, 257). 

393  Nicephoros Gregoras, op. cit. 1640—63 in Leone, op. cit., 124-25. Elsewhere (Epistle 11, 
ll. 166-67 in Leone, Nicephori, 25-26), Gregoras seems to express the Platonic doctrine 
of the human body as hindrance to knowledge in partially Xenophanean terms: *.. . '|ueic 
META coportoc dvteg ket ddvvatobpev “dyes” tı "xat dAuj8&c" {1} (cf. Plato, Phaedo 69B8; 
90D3-4; Phaedrus 242E5-6; Respublica 603B1—2; Philo of Alexandria, De cherubim 127) 


» 


ewoetv repi tay 9eíwv [8]” (“... We, while still being in this bodily state, are unable to under- 
stand anything sane and true about the divine matters"). 

394 Not Oratio xx, 1 (Mossay and Lafontaine, ed., Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours 20-23, 
78-80), as Leone suggests (op. cit., 124, app. font. ad l. 1642 sqq.); Leone has been misled 
by the similarity of some phrases in the two Orations. 

395 Mau, Sexti, 1, 17-21. 

396 Gregory of Nyssa, Dialogus de anima et resurrectione (PG 46, 52B—C). On this borrowing 
see Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou Kaf9áciAa, 207, n. 271. 

397  Nicephoros Gregoras, Florentius, 1621-24 in Leone, Niceforo, 123. 

398  Nicephoros Gregoras, Epistle XXXIV, 52—56 in Leone, Nicephori, 128. 

399 Christopher A. Beeley, Gregory of Nazianzus on the Trinity and the Knowledge of God. 'In 
Your Light We Shall See Light’ (New York: Oxford University Press, 2008), 100-101. 

400 See inthe main Gregory Nazianzen, Oratio XVII 4 (PG 35, 969D—973A): “Ktvettat tò nâv xal 
odeveta... Tots KAG’ ÉXAOTNV vj uépatv dravtTaat TE xod CUPTİTTOVOW .. Ata re àvwpañias 
TOV OPWHEVWY Kal TEPITPETOLEVWV... OVdEv dxivytov, o08&v ópadóv . . ". Gregory focuses on 
the mutability of human life. Still, at the very beginning of his paragraph, he explicitly 
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Nicholas Cabasilas (ca. 1319/23-post 1391) produced in Contra Pyrrhonem 
(probably written between 1355 and 1361, but unfinished)^?! a philosophi- 
cal attack on the logical consistency of Scepticism. The full title of his work 
labels ‘Pyrrho’ (whose name he used, in accordance with tradition, to denote 
Scepticism) as 'accursed.^?? No theological elements or even hints of such 
elements can be traced in this short writing; its content is absolutely secular. 
Further, as I have argued elsewhere, the old hypothesis that Nicholas, by 
attacking Scepticism, intended to support Gregory Palamas's theology against 
the so-called ‘scepticism’ of Barlaam the Calabrian, is unfounded; “the 
Contra Pyrrhonem is an attempt at refuting philosophical, not theological 
scepticism.’403 Of course, the word ‘accursed’ cannot but imply that Nicholas 
deemed Scepticism a philosophy to be rejected on religious grounds as well. 
Still, it seems that what troubled him was not his contemporaries’ alleged 
secular trend towards pure Scepticism, or even Scepticism as such, but rather 
Nicephoros Gregoras’s radical undermining of postlapsarian man’s capacity 
to reach truth and exercise moral judgment. Opting for an Aristotle-based, 
optimistic view of man, which was partially inspired by Thomas Aquinas,*^?^ 


says that this mutability is just part of the inexplicable mutability of the entire created 
world. On the Philonic provenance of Nazianzen's concept and wording see Trisoglio, 
“Filone Alessandrino,” 633; 638; 675. See also supra, 293, where the objective unknowabil- 
ity of the created beings is accounted for in terms of the divine providence. Gregoras's 
predilection for Philo presumably derives from his mentor, Theodore Metochites (see 
Demetracopoulos, NixoA&ou KaffáciAa, 88-100; Ioannis D. Polemis, ^H ydovy tç 6ecploc 
TOV OvTWV TOV Oeddwpo Metoyity: Emidpaceis tod PiAwvoc tod ‘lovdaiov xal tod Uuvectov 
cxóv ‘H8ixdy,” EMyvixá 49 (1999): 245-75, at 247-68; id., ^H xoà vodv wh: pid a&ndmetpa 
gouyvelas éi Soxipiwv 51 xol 410 [sc. go] zé Tvwpixðv imoonuewoewv tod Oeodwoov 
Metoyity,” Extotmpovian emetypic ths duiocopua)c XyoAfc toô Maveniatyuiov Opdxys. Iepíodoc 
B: Teôyoç Tujuatos Buodoyiac 8 (1999): 185-206, at 192; id., Oeddwpog Metoyitys. 'H8ucq 7) 
nepi matdetas (Athens: Kanaki, 22002), 40*—41*; 45*, n. 86; 46*, n. 90; 52*—68*; 76*—80*; 83*; 
89*; 110*; 12*, n. 234; 122*—23*; 126*, n. 256; id., Ocóówpoc Metoyttys. Tepi toô uadnuatixod 
eldouc cfc quiocogíac, xal udAtota nepi Tod ápuovuxoü. Toiyua 10 (Amsterdam: A.M. Hakkert, 
2007), 114*; 127*—28*; id., Oeóðwpoçş Metoyttyc. Of dbo Good eg! Aóyot (Athens 2007), 87-95; 
325, n. 204; 375, n. 257; John A. Demetracopoulos, "Theodoros Metochites" in Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophie. Begründet von F. Überweg. Die Philosophie des Mittelalters, 
I, i,Jüdische und byzantinische Philosophie. Bandteil: Byzantinische Philosophie, ed. Georgi 
Kapriev, Basel (forthcoming). 

401 See Demetracopoulos, op. cit., 116-18. 

402 Nicholas Cabasilas, Contra Pyrrhonem, |. 3 in Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KaffáctAa, 18; cf. 
op. cit., 80-82. 

403 See Demetracopoulos, op. cit., 64-80; 309-10. 

404 Demetracopoulos, "Thomas Aquinas" 336-38; 361-62; see also 382; 404—405. 
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Nicholas left no room for Scepticism; he only recognised, in Thomistic terms, 
that man, in this life, cannot have a direct knowledge of God, though he will 
enjoy that knowledge in the future life.^95 Nicholas's concern was not to 
defend religion or theology against some Sceptical threat, but to construct a 
sane mixture of theology with philosophy against some trendy mixture of his 
age, i.e., the mixture of Scepticising Platonism with Christianity. 


2 Gregory Palamas's Explicit Quotation of B34 and his Double Stance 
towards Scepticism 
24 Palamas's Alleged Interpretation of Barlaam's Theological Method 


as ‘Sceptical’ 
Gregory Palamas (ca. 1296-1357) is well known for his unusually fierce attack 
on heathen philosophers en bloc as ‘demon-possessed.°® Still, his ferocity 
should not be thought to entail that his knowledge of ancient Greek litera- 
ture was limited or superficial or put only in the service of his attack on hea- 
then philosophy." As has been shown,*9? Sextus Empiricus is among the 


405 See, e.g., Nicholas Cabasilas, De vita in Christo V1, 100-101 in Marie-Hélène Congourdeau, 
ed., Nicolas Cabasilas. La Vie en Christ. Livres v-Vir (SC 361; Paris: Cerf, 1990), 212-14. 

406 See, e.g., John A. Demetracopoulos, Is Gregory Palamas an Existentialist? The Restoration 
of the True Meaning of His Comment on Exodus 3, 14: “Ey ei 6 dv” (Athens: Parousia, 
1996), 22-25. 

407 See John A. Demetracopoulos, "Échos d'Orient — Résonances d'Ouest. In Respect of: 
Carmelo G. Conticello / Vassa Conticello (eds.), La théologie byzantine et sa tradition, 11, 
XIII*-XIX* s." in Nicolaus 37, 2 (2010): 67-148, at 72-73. 

408 See John A. Demetracopoulos, Adyovatives xai Ipyyópioc IIaAauág: ta mpofAfuata tov 
AploTOTEAIK@Y xacyyoptóv xai THC xpixóudjc Puyo9eoAoytas (Augustine and Gregory Palamas 
on Aristotle's Categories and the "Vestigia Trinitatis") (Athens: Parousia, 1997), 64; 73-77; 
199-202. Palamas, in his Defence of the Holy Hesychasts 111, 1, borrowed Sextus's descrip- 
tion of the Stoic distinction between ‘natural’ or ‘indicative’ and ‘conventional’ or 'com- 
memorative sign’ in order to describe the divine ‘energies’ as ‘natural signs’ of the divine 
‘essence. Palamas called a sign of this sort ‘puctxdv, which, according to Sten Ebbesen, 
"Greek-Latin Philosophical Interaction" in Ierodiakonou, Byzantine Philosophy, 15-30 
(= Greek-Latin Philosophical Interaction. Collected Essays of Sten Ebbesen, 1 [Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2008], item 11, 7-19), at 26-27, “takes us back not to Sextus but rather to 
Augustine, whose distinction between natural and given signs was widely known in 
Latin Scholasticism.” Yet in Sextus, Adversus Mathematicos v111, 201 (Mutschmann, Sexti, 
I1, 148), Palamas could have read that the indicative sign functions as such ‘tx @bcews; 
whereas the commemorative one results from us humans 'euévov vópovç, i.e. it func- 
tions as such out of convention. This Sextan wording seems to account sufficiently for 
Palamas's wording. Besides, although Augustine's distinction between 'signum naturale' 
and 'signum datum is pretty close to the Stoic (as well as to the Palamite) distinction just 
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philosophical authors Palamas read and used. In this, Palamas was no excep- 
tion amongst his contemporaries.*° So, it is no surprise that he was aware 


mentioned (see Demetracopoulos, Adyougtivoc, 153-54, n. 213), none of the Augustinian 
works that expound this distinction — De doctrina Christiana, De magistro and De dialec- 
tica; see Robert A. Markus, "St. Augustine on Signs,” Phronesis 2, 1 (1957): 60-83, at 65-82; 
Joseph Engels, “La doctrine du signe chez saint Augustin,” Studia Patristica 6 (1962): 366— 
73; Belford Darrell Jackson, “The Theory of Signs in St Augustine's De doctrina Christiana,’ 
Revue des études augustiniennes 15 (1969): 9-49; Marc Baratin and François Desbordes, 
"Sémiologie et métalinguistique chez saint Augustin," Langages 16, 65 (1982): 75-89, at 
78-99 and 82-85; Marc Baratin, "Les origines stoiciennes de la théorie augustinienne 
du signe," Revue des études latines 59 (1981): 260-68, at 265-66 — was, as far as we know, 
translated into Greek in Byzantium. On the Augustinian works available to Palamas in 
some Greek version see, e.g., John A. Demetracopoulos, “Augustine in Byzantium,” in 
Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy, 131-33. Augustine's treatment of language as a sign of 
thought in the De Trinitate (X, 1, 2) was available to Palamas through Maximos Planoudes's 
translation (in Adyovctívou Hepi Tpiáðoç BiBAÍa mevtexatdexa, dep ix THC Aactvwv diad€xtou elc 
Thv EMdda perýveyxe Máéiuog 6 Mdavoúðyç. Etcaywyy, Myvixd xai Aatinixd xe(uevo, yAwcaápto. 
Editio princeps. Ed. Manoles Papathomopoulos, Isabella Tsavari and Gianpaolo Rigotti, 11 
[Athens: the Academy of Athens, 1995], 553-59); it does not include the distinction under 
discussion. As for the hypothesis that some Augustine-based Scholastic source lies behind 
Palamas's expression ‘guatov abuBorov’ none of the Byzantine translations of Scholastic 
writings (see a list of these translations in John A. Demetracopoulos, "Latin Philosophical 
Works Translated into Greek,” in The Cambridge History of Medieval Philosophy, ed. Robert 
Pasnau and Christina van Dyke [New York: Cambridge University Press, 2010], 822-26) 
antedates Palamas's Defence of the Holy Hesychasts 111, 1, which was written in 1340; on 
the date, see Antonis Fyrigos, Dalla controversia palamitica alla polemica esicastica. Con 
un'edizione critica delle epistole greche di Barlaam (Rome: Antonianum 2005), 158-59. So, 
to conclude, Sextus Empiricus was the only possible source of the content and wording of 
Palamas's borrowing of the Stoic theory of signs; besides, since his wording can be traced 
back even to the occasional Sextan references to this doctrine, such as that in Adversus 
Mathematicos v1i11, 201 (see Demetracopoulos, Adyouctivos, 73—74), it seems that Palamas, 
who had been taught philosophy by Metochites, the first Byzantine philosopher explicitly 
to rehabilitate Scepticism, knew his Sextus very well. 

409 Among the Late Byzantine thinkers who directly used Sextus in one way or another are 
Nicephoros Gregoras, Barlaam the Calabrian, Nicholas Cabasilas, and George Gemistos 
or Plethon: see John A. Demetracopoulos, “Tà npofArjuoca CC ue068ov (modus sciendi) 
xoi THS Yvaoctuótyyrac THY dvtwv gt Nouwy cuyypagijv tod Tewpyiov l'eutovoó-ITAY8ovoc: 
lexopuc) xol xprcoa npocéyyion” (“The Problems of Method (modus sciendi) and Degree of 
Knowledge in Plethon's Laws. An Historical and Critical Approach"), Néa xotvvtoAoyía 15, 
3 (2002): 41-55, at 54, n. 51; id., MAýĝwy, 83-87; 110-12; id., “New Evidence on the Ancient, 
Patristic, and Byzantine Sources of Barlaam the Calabrian's Contra Latinos,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 96, 2 (2003): 83-122, at 101-102, N° 49; cf. infra, 420—424. Bessarion did also: see 
Demetracopoulos, [12//9wv, 87-88, n. 217; 113, n. 322. 
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of the fact that Pyrrhonism or Ephectic philosophy, as depicted in Sextus's 
writings, challenges every proposition, even the so-called axioms, cancelling 
from the outset any attempt at edifying demonstrative knowledge on any sub- 
ject matter.^10 

Palamas included Pyrrho's name in the opening words of his description 
of some Barlaamite-Acindynist's arguments that had launched in a private 
discussion: 


[...] npiv H xa8(cot die ctdpuatos Zope Tà Tfj; tov pác ivotáoewç PHLATA, Hv 


and ths Húppwvoç epextixiis obtor xaxd ert xà Geta perhveyxav. ^! 


[...] Even before sitting down, he started spreading out of his mouth the 
words of the malicious and contentious doctrine, which they transferred 
from Pyrrho’s ephectic to theological discussions. 


The ad loc. comment by the editor of Palamas’s Epistle reads: 


Palamas’s adversaries, by rejecting his distinction between the divine 
essence, conceived of as inaccessible, and the uncreated energies, con- 
ceived of as contacting the created beings, slipped into some sort of theo- 
logical agnosticism. This is why Palamas holds here that their doctrine is 
akin to Pyrrhonism. 


This explanation is an arbitrary hypothesis, which in fact derives from the obso- 
lete classification of Barlaam’s thought as ‘theological agnosticism, allegedly 
akin to Duns Scotus’s drastic shrinking of the range of the demonstrabilia.^? 
Although this interpretation has found some adherents,“ it gravely dis- 
torts Barlaam's theological epistemology.^!^ Further, the interpretation can- 
not be justified even in view of what Palamas says here. His lines are just an 


410 Gregory Palamas, rst Epistle to Barlaam 57, ed. John Meyendorff, in Ipyyopiou toô ITaAauá 
ovyypduuata, dir. Panagiotes K. Chrestou, 1 (Thessaloniki: Kyromanos, 1962), 258, 614. 

411 Gregory Palamas, Epistle to John Gabras 2, ed. Nikolaos A. Matsoukas in Ipyyopiou ro 
IlaAauá cvyypáuyuaca, dir. Panagiotes K. Chrestou, 11 (Thessaloniki: Kyromanos, 1966; repr. 
1994), 326, 2—5. According to its editor, the Epistle dates from December 1342 (Matsoukas, 
op. cit., 285). 

412 Giuseppe Schiró, Barlaam Calabro. Epistole greche. I primordi episodici e dottrinari delle 
lotte esicaste. Studio introduttivo e testi (Palermo: Istituto Siciliano di studi bizantini e neo- 
greci, 1954), 112. 

413 See list in Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KaffácuAa, 178, n. 149. 

414 Demetracopoulos, “Thomas Aquinas,” 349-51. 
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unacknowledged yet very close paraphrase of Gregory Nazianzen’s metonymi- 
cal use of ‘Pyrrho’ (along with the names of many other ‘contentious’ philoso- 
phers) in this passage from Oration XXXII: 


[...] tas Húppwvoç evordoeis 9 épééeic [...] xol rëm Xpvoinmov cvAoytopav 
tas Stardaets Y) THY AptatotéAous Texvav Thv xaxoteyviay [...], of xaxa¢ eig 
thv 'ExxAycíav yuay elcéppraav.215 


[...] the objections and suspensions of belief after Pyrrho's model [...], 
and the analysis and refutation of syllogisms after Chrysippus's model, 
or the damned art of Aristotle's arts [...], which maliciously jumped into 
our Church. 


As has been argued elsewhere,*!6 Gregory Nazianzen's words do not form an 
attack on Pyrrhonian agnosticism or on Ephectic Scepticism (either from a 
philosophical or from a theological standpoint). Rather, they constitute a 
condemnation of those bad Christian theologians who would imitate certain 
philosophers' excessive subtlety and contentiousness (Pyrrho, Aristotle, and 
Chrysippus being the principal bad examples). Those bad theologians obsti- 
nately challenged Orthodox dogma by arguing against what the Church held by 
virtue of her authority. Therefore, it would be wrong to construe Palamas's pas- 
sage as anything more than a reproduction of Nazianzen's point. Using ‘Pyrrho’ 
in this way, as a metonymical alternative for the vice of contentiousness, with 
no direct or indirect reference to the philosophical school that Pyrrho had 
founded, was quite common in Byzantine literature up to Palamas's time and 
was typically applied to heretics, conceived of as stubborn dissenters.*!” 


415 Gregory Nazianzen, Oration XXXII 25, 2—7 in Moreschini, Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours 
32-37, 136-38. 

416 Demetracopoulos, “Gregory Nazianzen: Sceptic, 117-126. 

417 See, e.g., Nicholas of Methone, Contra Soterichum Panteugenum (1156/57; on this date see 
Athanasios D. Angelou, Nicholas of Methone. Refutation of Proclus' *Elements of Theology" 
[Athens: The Academy of Athens, 1984): “. . . dame doa xabdraE poc návta Adyov Udcyerbaut 
Tapacxevactevos xaT Exelvouc xobc Aeyopévouc egextixods, XéEcov xoi Ióppova . . " (in 
Andronicus K. Demetrakopulos, ed., Bibliotheca ecclesiastica, 1 [Leipzig: Teubner, 1866; 
repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1965], 328). On the stereotypical character of this Byzantine use 
of Pyrrho's and Sextus's names, see Gerhard Podskalsky, “Nikolaos von Methone und die 
Proklosrenaissance in Byzanz (n./12. Jh.) Orientalia Christiana Periodica 42, 2 (1976): 
509-23, at 512-13. 
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This conclusion fully accords with how Palamas depicts® the character 
of the ‘heretic’ who came to meet him. The heretic initiated the encounter — 
even insisting that it occur, although it had not been arranged in advance. 
The disputant was so passionate in his Barlaamite convictions that he started 
attacking Palamas's theology rudely, even before taking a seat. It was only after 
Palamas's kind, repeated exhortations to sit down that he finally did so. Further, 
the 'Barlaamite' had prepared well for the fight; he arrived with a marked-up 
copy of an anti-Palamite piece by Gregory Acindynos in order to launch argu- 
ments against Palamas. The whole scene, in short, depicts perfectly the figure 
of the contentious Christian theologian who corrupts faith by obstinately and 
unceasingly arguing against official Church teachings. 

So, to conclude and to clear the ground fora solid investigation into Palamas's 
stance toward the ancient philosophical trend of Scepticism and its Christian 
reception: there is nothing philosophically or theologically interesting in the 
use of Pyrrho's name by Gregory Palamas.*!? To see what position Palamas did 
hold on Scepticism, we must turn to some of his other writings. 


2.2 Palamas's Rejection of Scepticism as 'atheism' 

Palamas's Epistle to the Monk Dionysius (written in spring or summer of 1344)*20 
is a peculiar attack on the Acindynists. Palamas tries to show that the funda- 
mental errors of the Acindynists can be traced back to some fundamental 
errors of heathen philosophy and some ancient Christian heresies. To make 


418 Gregory Palamas, Epistle to John Gabras 2-3, in Matsoukas, Ipyyopíou tod Hadap 
ouyypáuuata, 11, 325, 16-326, 26. 

419 Lawrence P. Schrenk, "Augustine's De Trinitate in Byzantine Skepticism,’ Greek, Roman, 
and Byzantine Studies 30 (1989): 451-56, at 455-56, also over-invested in Palamas's Epistle 
to Gabras. Relying on a translation of and a comment on the above-quoted lines from 
this Palamite Epistle provided by Ihor Sevéenko, “Nikolaus Cabasilas’ Correspondence 
and the Treatment of Late Byzantine Literary Texts,’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift 47 (1954): 
49-59, at 51, Schrenk laments that “it is unfortunate that we lack the specific arguments 
of this unnamed opponent [i.e. the follower of Acindynus who is reported to have held 
a discussion with Palamas], for of all these men this interlocutor of Palamas seems to 
have been the most philosophical in that he applied the skeptical methodology to the 
theological arguments of the current concern.” As shown here, this is a completely mis- 
leading approach to Palamas’ lines. An assessment of Schrenk’s approach to the place 
of Scepticism and anti-Scepticism in Late Byzantine thought in general is offered in 
Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KaffáciAa, 82-88; 309-11. 

420 See Matsoukas, introduction to his edition of Palamas's Epistles (except those addressed 
to Barlaam and Gregory Acindynos), in Ipzyopíou, 11, 297. Note that the editor's division of 
Palamas's epistle into paragraphs is not helpful. 
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this argument, he classifies those errors and heresies into three ‘genera of athe- 
ism’ (or ‘godlessness’), i.e., three sorts of doctrines that fail, in one or another 
respect, to provide man with true ideas of God: 


(A) ‘Hellenism, subdivided into: 

(1) professed atheism, such as Epicurus's doctrine, whose moral ideal 
was as base as bodily pleasure; 

(2) materialism, such as that held by the Ionian cosmologists, who dei- 
fied (i.e., posed as principles of the universe) this or that of the four 
natural elements or a combination of them; 

(3) Dogmatic and Ephectic Scepticism; 

(4) errant theism, such as that produced by Socrates, Plato, and their 
followers, who managed to supersede atheism and materialism by 
believing in some kind of God, but formed so completely wrong a 
concept of Him, that their failure was as pernicious as materialism.4! 

(B) ‘Heresy, which is subdivided into: 

(1) errant monotheists (apparently including Hebrews, but also prob- 
ably Muslims),??? who believe in God the Father but deprive Him of 
His Son even after the very Incarnation of the Son; 

(2) errant monotheists, who speak of the Son of God and admit that 
He is God yet in a wrong way, mistaking Him as the same person as 
the Father (Sabellians); and 

(3) errant monotheists, who believe in the Son of God as well as the 
Holy Spirit yet mistake both as creatures of God (Arius, Eunomius, 
Macedonius etc.).423 

(C) practitioners of distorted piety or ‘superstition, who have excessive con- 
victions about the superiority of God, and consequently are reluctant to 
hold, preach, and defend the right beliefs on Him with firmness.^?^ 


421 Gregory Palamas, Epistle to the Monk Dionysius 1, in Matsoukas, 479, 1-480, 2. 

422 Palamas argued for the triunity of God in his discussions with some Muslims (see infra, 
408). 

423 Op. cit. 3 in Matsoukas, op. cit., 481, 9-23. On calling heretics ‘atheists’ or ‘godless, see 
Pseudo-Athanasius of Alexandria. Sermo in annuntiationem Deiparae: "coig Oo 
aipecucoic" (PG 28, 932C), by contrast to the “ot map’ "EMnat AeySévtec deor in Athanasius 
of Alexandria, De synodis Arimini in Italia 35, 1 (PG 26, 753B). 

424 Op. cit. 5-6, in Matsoukas, op. cit., 482, 19-484, 3. Since Palamas, in the Epistle under dis- 
cussion here, quotes two passages from this pseudo-Athanasian sermon (Epistle to the 
Monk Dionysius 6 and 10, in Matsoukas, op. cit., 483, 30-484, 3 and 488, 3-5), it can be 
taken for granted that Pseudo-Athanasius is the source of Palamas's calling the heretics 
‘atheists. 
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Scepticism is treated in (A), and one might suspect that it is implicitly treated 
in (C), too. Palamas's description of and distinction between (A1) and (A2) is a 
succinct reproduction of Clement's well-known description of the various sorts 
of ‘atheism’ of the Greek ‘philosophers’ in Books v and vi of the Protrepticus.*?5 
What Palamas added to Clement's list is Scepticism (A3): 


Ot òè xoi àv Zur mávrwv dxatadyplav eoypatioay buet náct TaVvTEAy, 
xadanep Zevopdvns KoAogovtog from, “oddeis ovdév oldev, ddxoc & èri náci 
téruxtat”. Eiol & ot xal npòç tò Soxodv d&todotw avtiAeyew del, LeEtor xoi 
TIdppwves obtot xoi mevtes ot Epextixol xaAovpevol. 


The doctrine of some others was the absolute incomprehensibility [of 
everything] for all men, e.g., the doctrine of Xenophanes of Colophon, 
who said: “Nobody knows anything, but opinion is allotted to all.” Further, 
there are also some who are determined to constantly contradict even 
mere opinions, namely, those Sextuses and Pyrrhos and all those who are 
called ‘Ephectics.’ 


Clement did not include any information on Xenophanes’s scepticism 
in his writings. It seems that Palamas was led to Xenophanes's B34 as fol- 
lows. Clement’s Protrepticus, which was Palamas's basic source, mentions 
Metrodorus amongst those who held some sort of materialistic explanation 
of the world, along with Anaximander, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Leucippus, 


425 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus v—v1, in Claude Mondésert, Clément d'Alexandrie. 
Le Protreptique (SC 2; Paris: Cerf, 1949), 127-37 - Miroslav Marcovich, Clementis 
Alexandrini Protrepticus [Leiden: Brill, 1995], 97-109); see especially v, 64, 3 (in 
Mondésert, 127 = Marcovich, 97, 13): “AGeot u£v Gi xal odtot, copia twi doóqo .. " etc.; v, 
66, 1 (in Mondésert, 130 = Marcovich, 100, 1-2): "Tày 8& Mwy girocdqwv Boot xà otoyeia 


» 


bmepBavtes énoMvnpaypóvnoáv tt UipynAdtepov xoi mepurtóvepov... etc. True, whereas 
Clement distinguishes between those who held a material-element theory and those who 
offered a metaphysical explanation of the world (e.g., infinite intellect et sim.), Palamas 
distinguishes between all of those on the one hand and Socrates and Plato on the other. 
Still, the criterion of the distinction is partly identical. For Palamas's negative reference to 
Epicurus, see Clement of Alexandria's bitter repudiation of Epicurus's ‘impiety’ in v, 66, 5 
(in Mondésert, 131 - Marcovich, 101, 7-8). Most of the few footnotes on Palamas's sources 
that accompany the edition of his writings are insufficient and/or misleading. On the 
doxographical background to Clement's Protrepticus v-v1 see the Forschungsbericht by 
Miguel Herrero de Jáuregui, "The Protrepticus of Clement of Alexandria: a Commentary," 
Doct. diss., University of Bologna, 2008. (http://amsdottorato.cib.unibo.it/117/1/Tesi 
Herrero de Jauregui Miguel.pdf ; accessed August 5, 2012), 193. 
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Democritus, Alcmaeon and others. Palamas mentions Empedocles, Heraclitus, 
Anaximenes, and Democritus. Still, upon reading Metrodorus's name, he 
probably recalled a doxographical passage from Aristocles's On Philosophy, 
preserved in Eusebius of Caesarea's Praeparatio evangelica XIV, 9, 8:... Tóv 
pèv ot Mytpddwpov [...]. Fpqov yé tot Hepi picews siapo expyouto root, 
‘Ovdels yudv oddev ofdev, od8 axo todto, métepov oldapev Y) odx oldapev’... (see 
full passage supra, 274).*?9 Of course, we cannot exclude the possibility that 
Palamas had noticed the mingling of Xenophanes's and Metrodorus's dicta in 
Epiphanius's Adversus haereses (see supra, 274). It was presumably this explicit 
connection of Metrodorus's epistemology to Pyrrhonism that led Palamas to 
reproduce without acknowledgment yet almost verbatim Metrodorus's dec- 
laration that ovdeic [...] obdév olðev. As for quoting Xenophanes's B34, Palamas 
drew on the Refutatio omnium haeresium of Hippolytus (ob. 235 AD ):4?7 


E&vogávyg [...] ton mpdtoc4?® dxatadnplay fuer návtwy, léint ob toc. “el yap 
xoi xà åA TA THYY TETEAEOLEVOY eirca, AdTOS Bue ot olëe, 0óxog 5’ èri náct 
TETUXTOL”. 


Xenophanes [...] first asserted that there is no possibility of compre- 
hending anything, expressing himself thus: “For even if, in the best case, 
one happened to speak just what the case is, still he himself would not 
know; but opinion is allotted to all”.429 


426 1 omit lines 9-u in Diels and Kranz’s edition, which form a restitution based on Cicero's 
Academica (see infra, n. 429), which was not, of course, available to Palamas. 

427  Demetracopoulos, Adyouctivos, 150, n. 197. 

428 Cf. Arius Didymus: “Zevopavoug mpwtov Aóyoc HAGev elc vobc "EMyvac...” (see supra, 283); 
Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos VIII, 326: “Kal tobto mp@tov eire Eevopevys...” 
(Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 178); Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum 1x, 20: "dal dé 
Karin meatov adtdy cinel dxatoAnnta elvat Tà nåvta, rAavopevoç” in Marcovich, Diogenis 
Laertii, 644, 17-38 = Fritz Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles. Suppl. 1: Hermippus der 
Kallimacheer. Suppl. 11: Sotion (Basel: Schwabe, 1974 and 1978), 28, 21-22, fr. 29; “Sotion 
says that he was the first to maintain that all things are incognizable, but Sotion is in 
error" (tr. Hicks, Diogenes, 11, 429). None of these authors' wording is closer to Palamas's 
than Hippolytus's. 

429 Hippolytus of Rome, Refutatio omnium haeresium 1, 14, 1, in Miroslav Marcovich, 
Hippolytus. Refutatio omnium haeresium (PTS 25; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986), 73; tr. John 
Henry Macmahon, in Alexander Roberts, James Donaldson, and Arthur Cleveland Coxe, 
dir., The Ante-Nicene Fathers, v, Hippolytus, Cyprian, Caius, Novatian (New York: Scribners, 
1886), 32, except for Xenophanes’s lines, for which see above, 248-250. The unknown 
source of Hippolytus's assertion that Xenophanes held a thorough incomprehensibility is 
plausibly paralleled with Cicero's testimony that Parmenides and Xenophanes "increpant 
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Palamas, unlike Metrodorus in Aristocles apud Eusebius (see supra, 274), con- 
strued Xenophanes's ¿nì m&ot correctly, i.e., as meaning ‘to all men’ (on this 
interpretation see supra, 248-250): as md&vtwv refers to the objects of knowl- 
edge (tv dvtwv mé&vtwv), ncı cannot but refer to the would-be knowers. 
Further, since Palamas had read and used Sextus Empiricus's writings (see 
supra, 363), it can plausibly be assumed that he knew of the fullest extant 
version of B34 preserved in Sextus.^?? Nonetheless, Palamas replaced three 
and a half of the verses of the fragment with Metrodorus's oùðeiç obdév ofdev. 
This replacement, which was probably done in part for brevity's sake,^?! sug- 
gests that Palamas felt that such an abridgment of B34 was quite legitimate, 
for Metrodorus's argument on behalf of extreme epistemological nihilism 
was that man is ignorant even of the very possibility or impossibility of know- 
ing anything, and it is that point which seems to be the core of Xenophanes's 
argument (v. 4: adtd¢ pws odx olde; cf. supra, 247). This mingling of the two 
fragments shows that Palamas shared Metrodorus’s interpretation of B34. 
Besides, such an interpretation was available to him in Sextus Empiricus 
(cf. supra, 298). Further, as has been convincingly argued, Epiphanius’s version 
of B34 is “the result of some sort of doxographical contamination” which ampli- 
fied the meaning of scepticism declared in the beginning of the version by 


eorum adrogantiam quasi irati, qui, cum sciri nihil possit, audeant se scire dicere" / 
“... inveigh almost angrily against the arrogance of those who dare to say that they know, 
whereas nothing can be known" (Academica 11, 23, 74 - Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 
I, A25, 11613-15; tr. Harris Rackham, Cicero in Twenty-Eight Volumes, x1x, De Natura 
Deorum. Academica [Cambridge Ma: Harvard UP, 1979; 11933], 561, slightly emended; cf. 
Wyss, "Akademie, Akademiker? 67-68). This seems to me more plausible than placing the 
source of Hippolytus ‘within the Sceptical tradition’ (Jorgen Mejer, Diogenes Laertius and 
His Hellenistic Background [Wiesbaden: Marix, 1978], 84; Catherine Osborne, Rethinking 
Early Greek Philosophy: Hippolytus of Rome and the Presocratics [London: Cornell 
University Press, 1987], 209, n. 20), unless by ‘Sceptical one means ‘Academic.’ Even more, 
according to Brunschwig's admirably careful and lucid analysis of the extant versions of 
Metrodorus's fragment (“Le fragment DK 70 B 1"), Cicero's version must be the closest of 
all to Metrodorus’s lost ipsissima verba. Another possible source for Palamas's description 
of Xenophanes as an apologist of the incomprehensibility of everything is in principle 
Diogenes Laertius's Vitae philosophorum 1X, 20 (see supra, n. 428) and Sextus Empiricus's 
Adversus Mathematicos VII, 49 ("Eevoq&vrg u&v XATA twas einov mevto AXATAANTTA .. ” in 
Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 12). Still, Laertius says that this view about Xenophanes is wrong, 
whereas the verbal similarities between Palamas and Hippolytus are stronger than 
between Palamas and Sextus. 
430 See Demetracopoulos, Adyouctivos, 65-69. 
431 Op. cit., 67. 
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developing arguments more or less directly inspired by the B34 itself.^?? 
Palamas's deliberate stitching-together of Metrodorus's and Xenophanes's sen- 
tences suggests that he was aware of this, even if what is carefully described 
today as ‘contamination’ seemed to him to be a real convergence or even coin- 
cidence between Xenophanes's and Metrodorus's epistemological doctrines, 
which, as has been seen (275), is probably not far away from how Metrodorus 
himself viewed Xenophanes's B34. 

Moreover, in Aristocles’s passage as quoted by Eusebius, Metrodorus's 
Scepticism is presented as going hand in hand with Protagoras's agnosticism; 
Metrodorus's statement that návta Zoch, 6 dv oe vonoat sounds as if it were a 
version of Protagoras's macau pavtacia Zoch dAnOys (fr. A15)533 and the homo 
mensura maxim (fr. A13; A14; B1).*?^ This pairing might suggest that Palamas 
also believed that Xenophanes's Scepticism and Protagoras's agnosticism were 
very close to each other in confining human knowledge to the strict limits of 
the individual being. 

Now, what about (C)? In it, Palamas castigates what he believes to be a dis- 
torted kind of piety, i.e., superstition. He does so by quoting the following lines 
from Synesius of Cyrene (ca. 365/70—413/4 AD): 

“Eyw 8& thv Setotdatpoviay AEA StactemMew and tig evoeBelac: xoxo yap 
Zocn ‘peths npoownelov’t35 nepixeiyévn, Ñv piAocopia tò tpitov obcav Tic 
dea el8oc Epwpacer”.436 


432 Brunschwig, "Le fragment DK 70 B 1,’ 24-25. Brunschwig elaborates on Jaap Mansfeld's 
analysis of Hippolytus's doxographical material on Xenophanes and Metrodorus; see Jaap 
Mansfeld, Heresiography in Context: Hippolytus' "Elenchos"as a Source for Greek Philosophy 
(Leiden: Brill, 1992), 32-36. 

433 Diels and Kranz, Die Fragmente, 11, 258, 38. 

434 This interpretation of Metrodorus's statement has been challenged so as to make it com- 
patible with his Atomistic identity: see Matteo Andolfo, Atomisti antichi. Testimonianze e 
frammenti secondo la raccolta di H. Diels e W. Kranz (Milan: Rusconi, 1999), 523-24, n. 167. 
Its translation as "esiste tutto ció che si conosce" (Andolfo, op. cit., 423) is syntactically 
impossible to me. Still, even if I am wrong, the possibility that Palamas construed the 
whole passage as Sceptical remains. 

435 Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, De professione Christiana in Werner Jaeger, ed., Gregorii Nysseni 
opera, VIII, Part I (Leiden: Brill, 1963), 133, 13-15: “To tfj; o&ppocvy Y) TO THS MEAdTHTOS ý 
Twos MANS dperge nTpocwnetov”. 

436 Gregory Palamas, Epistle to the Monk Dionysius 6 in Matsoukas, op. cit., 483, 20-23; 
Synesius of Cyrene, Epistle 66 in Antonius Garzya, ed., Synesii Cyrenensis epistolae (Rome: 
Istituto Poligrafico, 1979), 113, 16-19. In the edition of Palamas's epistle (Matsoukas, 483, 
note 2), Synesius's passage is declared locus non inventus: 
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I wish to separate superstition from piety, for it is an evil which has taken 
the mask of virtue, an evil which philosophy has discovered to be the 
third sort of godlessness.*3” 


According to Palamas's ad hoc comment, this sort of godlessness is tò àv 
cAdytatov Õéoç MaparteioOan tt A&yety Ñ MpdttEL, Kal tTadta XPELAÇ xaAovays, TAV 
Sedoypevwv nepi Ocod*38 (“to abstain, out of fearful caution and reverence, 
and in spite of it being necessary to intervene, from saying or doing any of 
those things that have been officially sanctioned as being right about God"). 
As Palamas explains at length,*?? this reluctance takes the form of refusing 
to elaborate the traditional littera of the true conceptions of God or to draw 
even the most obviously safe conclusions from them. If Palamas thought that 
Barlaam and Acindynos held some form of theological agnosticism that pre- 
vented them from accepting his doctrine of the divine ‘energies’ conceived of 
as the divine level accessible to man, he would have said so explicitly right here, 
ie. in the context of drawing parallels between Barlaam’s and Acindynos's 
thought and the various sorts of ‘atheism. He did not do that, however. He 
simply says that a good theologian should not be so stubbornly stuck on the 
traditional wording of revealed truth that he fears re-phrasing the core of that 
truth in order to make it clear in the intellectual and spiritual circumstances of 
his own age. This injunction is far from any sort of condemnation of theologi- 
cal agnosticism. 

Now, the loci communes from Gregory of Nyssa and Plutarch that figure in 
the apparatus fontium in the critical edition of Synesius's Letters can account 
only for some elements of the wording of Synesius's passage. There are other 
sources to seek. What about Synesius's idea (and its wording, of course) that 
superstition is the third kind of atheism? For this, we must have direct recourse 
to Philo of Alexandria: 


Tò & ën [God] Zoom [...], où movtes [...] xatarapBdvovow- a’ (1) oi 
pèv dvticpug a&mepyvavto pyddrwe civar tò Oefov,44° (2) of 8& evedolacav 


437 Tr. Augustine FitzGerald, The Letters of Synesius of Cyrene (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1926), 155, slightly altered. 

438 Gregory Palamas, Epistle to the Monk Dionysius 6, in Matsoukas, op. cit., 483, 23-26. 

439 Id, op. cit. 9; 12-13; 14, in Matsoukas, op. cit., 486, 6-30; 489, 29-491, 5; 492, 24-26. 

440 For Philo, this is the worst vice (Philo of Alexandria, De specialibus legibus 1, 32; Cohn, 
Philonis, v, 8, 20). Cf. Plato, Leges 888A-C. 
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¿naupotepioavteç wç "oe Éyovrec" stet, eite "Zomm elte ur], ^! (3) ot de xai 
Ze pÂMov Y) Aoyto qu tac nepi Und&pEews Oeod xoptoavtes evvolac mapa TAV 
1peqóvcov čðotav cùotóywç edoePelv derordammovia thy edbaePetav yapdEavtes. 


Now the fact that He is [...] is not apprehended by all. [...] Some dis- 
tinctly deny that there is such a thing as the Godhead. Others hesitate or 
fluctuate as though ‘unable to state’ whether there is or not. Others whose 
notions about the subsistence of God are derived through habit rather 
than thinking from those who brought them up, believe themselves to 
have successfully attained to religion yet have left on it the imprint of 
superstition.^^? 


This clearly echoes Protagoras's fr. B4 (cf. supra, 254). Cf. Philo's description of Protagoras's 
homo-mensura maxim as 'impiety' (De posteritate Caini 35 in Cohn and Wendland, 
Philonis, 11, 8, 35-9, 1). 

Philo of Alexandria, De praemiis et poenis 40 (Cohn, Philonis, v, 344, 19-345, 3); tr. Francis 
Henry Colson, Philo in Ten Volumes, vu? (Cambridge MA: Harvard UP, 1939; 91989), 335. 
In light of Gregory Nazianzen's latent assimilation of this paragraph, I would be inclined 
to translate the Philonic phrase "Setwi8otipov(a thv edoéBerav yapdkavteç” as "they formed 
their religious conscience by means of superstition." On irrationality as a constitutive 
element of superstition (by contrast to sane piety), see also Philo of Alexandria's Quod 
deterius potiori insidiari soleat 18 (Cohn and Wendland, Philonis, 1, 262, 1719). Philo's tri- 
partite division of atheism was probably a borrowing from or a slight elaboration of a 
relevant material produced in the 1st century AD or even earlier. For instance, this is the 
classification of the various sorts of atheists given by Philodemus of Gadara (ca. 110-ca. 
35 BC): “(I) Those who say that it is unknown whether there are any gods or what they 
are like" ("cobc &yvwotov et mée io Deal Aeyovtes Ñ rotoi xtvéc giov”); (11) “those who say 
openly that the gods do not exist" (“tod¢ Stapeydyy oti oùx  elolv amopatwopevouc”); (111) 
"those who clearly imply it" (“pavepovs övtaç wç &výpovv”) (On Piety, P. Herc. 1428, cols. 14, 
32-15, 8; see Dirk Obbink, Philodemus. On Piety. Part 1 | Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996], 
1-2; cf. Jan N. Bremmer, “Atheism in Antiquity,” in Cambridge Companion to Atheism, ed. 
Michael Martin [New York: Cambridge University Press, 2006], 11-26, at 12). (I) is a literal 
reproduction of the Protagorean atheism, which fully (even literally) coincides with N° 
2 in Philo's classification. (11) is Philo's N? 1, almost verbatim. (111) must be a reference 
to the implicit atheism of Epicurus (see Obbink, op. cit., 2-3). Yet Philo's description of 
superstition as a form of atheism cannot be reduced to Philodemus's classification of 
atheism. Whether it was borrowed from somewhere or not, I cannot see. Still, it is highly 
probable that Philo's classification had some antecedents, given that several specific trea- 
tises on the topic of religion, piety, and gods had been produced already from the time 
of Protagoras down to Philo's time (see Obbink, op. cit., 82-83). Further, in Diogenes of 
Oenoanda's (probably late 2nd century AD) IIepi aie85jcewe xai pioews Zou (fr. 16; in 
Martin Ferguson Smith, The Epicurean Inscription [Naples: Bibliopolis, 1993], 174-76; see 


uy 


also 131), Diagoras of Melos is mentioned as a case of declared atheism (“dvtixpug etme mh 
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Philo classifies the stance of those who ‘have not discovered’ ‘that God exists’ 
(i.e. the atheists) into three sorts: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


443 


Declared atheism: some persons explicitly deny the existence of God 
and grant their denial certainty. 

Agnosticism of the Protagorean and Ephectic type: other persons, if 
asked whether God exists or not, declare that they can vote neither for 
the positive nor for the negative, thus suspending judgement. 

Others, although exhibiting some ‘piety’ by embracing the traditional 
religious beliefs of their community, do not hold them as rationally elabo- 
rated religious beliefs, but by mere habit; therefore, they cannot be taken 
as really accepting the existence of God. They regard their piety, which 
consists in the exact reproduction of what they have been told by their 
majores, as ‘hitting the mark’ or ‘correct’ (£0o16yox). In fact, their piety is 
badly impaired by their irrationality and so remains just a ‘superstition’ 
(Setctdatuovic). Despite some apparently strong but actually quite illusive 
appearances, it does not exceed the level of atheism.^^? 


elvat Bech", which is Philo's Category 1, and Protagoras is mentioned as a case of real yet 
verbally dissimulated atheism (“tH u£v 8uváget Thy adtyy ýveyxe Arayópa ðóčav, voti; Äëfeon 
dé &cépouc EXPHTATO, WC TO Alan itapdv adtis ExpevEodpevoc. "Egnos yàp ‘uy ciðévar ci Geol 
don! [Protagoras, fr. B4, l. 1: “Tepi ev Sedv ot exw eidévant”; cf. supra, 254]- todto Ò’ eotiv To 
avto TH A€yeww eidevert Sti uf Ston, which is close to Philo’s Category 11, whereas we can- 
not know if Diogenes's text, which stops so abruptly, included any further category such 
as 'superstition'; indeed, even the description of Category 11 is mutilated. — For a near- 
complete list of occurrences of the lexeme of 8etcidotpov(a in Philo's writings see Peter 
John Koets, Aetcidaimovia. A Contribution to the Knowledge of the Religious Terminology in 
Greek (Purmerend: Muusses, 1929), 47-50. 

Philo, by drawing (presumably on the basis of some previous thinkers) such a clear and 
sophisticated distinction between piety and superstition and bringing the latter close to 
atheism, has taken precedence to the point of Plutarch (De superstitione 164F; vr1E; De 
Iside et Osiride 355D; 378A) that superstition should not be confused with piety because it 
is as bad as, if not worse than, atheism (see also Philo of Alexandria, Quod deterius potiori 
insidiari soleat 24, in Cohn and Wendland, Philonis, 1, 263, 24-25; id., Quod Deus sit immu- 
tabilis 103 and 163-64, in Wendland, Philonis, 11, 78, 16-17; 90, 20-21; id., De specialibus 
legibus 1v, 147, in Cohn, Philonis, v, 242, 4-10). On the negative character of superstition 
in Philo (both superstition in general and in regard to using names to describe the divine 
things), see Marie-Joseph Rondeau, “IIpaypatoAoyetv: pour éclairer Philon, Fug. 54 et 
Somn. 1, 230,” in AAe£avóptvá: hellénisme, judaïsme et christianisme à Alexandrie. Mélanges 
offerts au P. Claude Mondésert (Paris: Cerf, 1987), 121-50, at 135-42. 
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Now, Synesius applies this classification to the behaviour of some actual 
Christians, who happened to react superstitiously to the desecration of a 
small private house that they had used as a church.^^^ Synesius's application 
of Philo's description of superstition as atheism may seem somewhat tenden- 
tious, yet it is not. For, as Synesius argues, the Christians' obstinate reaction to 
the desecration was based on a false belief about God, i.e., that God's nature 
allows for a mechanistic grace, one that can be procured by means of some 
traditional ‘sacred matter’ and 'sounds.^^5 

The fact that a Christian author of the 4th—5th centuries silently and posi- 
tively quoted Philo is not, of course, a surprise.446 It is impressive, however, 
that Palamas had detected Synesius's source. As has been seen (369-375 
above), Palamas's description of 'Hellenic' atheism (Category A) is mainly 
based on Clement's Protrepticus v—v1, with the exception of Sub-category (A3), 
i.e., Scepticism, which is exactly Philo’s Category (2). As we now see, Clement's 
mention of Metrodorus can account, in the way explained above (371-372), for 
the content of Palamas's description of Sub-category (A3); but his very deci- 
sion to include such a Sub-category in Category (A) can obviously be reduced 
to Philo's inclusion of Scepticism as a sort of atheism. Even more, Palamas's tri- 
partite division of atheism is just a modified version of Philo's corresponding 
division of atheists. Even the phrasing is blatantly shared, although it is obvi- 
ous that Palamas deliberately substituted synonyms for some of Philo's words 
(compare, e.g., Philo's oi èv dvtixpug &neghvavto pnd’ Bac elvat tò Belov to 
Palamas's oi uv Va ëoaun Boi elvar 026v evdutoav).447 Thus Palamas, although 


444  Synesius of Cyrene, Epistle 66, in Garzya, Synesii, 111, 14-113, 5. 

445  Garzya, Synesii, 116, 1-6; tr. FitzGerald, The Letters, 155. Cf. Philo's remark that true reli- 
gioners practise piety ‘petà &tugiac’ (‘in freedom from arrogance’), whereas, to the ‘super- 
stitious men’ (‘Seicdaiuovec’), piety consists in "cóc PyUdTwv xai dvoudtwy gp Kal 
tepOpetats Dén" (“in simplicity of heart practise the piety which is true and genuine, free 
from all tawdry ornament”) (Philo of Alexandria, De Cherubim 42; in Cohn and Wendland, 
Philonis, 1, 180, 8-20; tr. Colson and Whitaker, Philo, 11, 35), which is very close to impiety 
(‘“Serodatpoviey [...] medypa dderpov dos Deia") and is implanted in the soul by one's social 
environment (Philo of Alexandria, De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini 15, in Cohn and Wendland, 
op. cit., 207, 15-17). Incidentally, Synesius, by ascribing the unmasking (‘égweace’) of the 
atheistic character of superstition to ‘philosophy’ (‘pAogogie’), did not imply that this was 
a philosophical doctrine (in contrast to theological and religious one); rather, he merely 
meant ‘truth has shown us that... ' 

446 See, e.g., Runia, Philo and the Church Fathers, 232-37. 

447 Gregory Palamas, Epistle to the Monk Dionysius 1, in Matsoukas, 479, 5-6. It would be 
quite interesting to check if these slight verbal changes, discernible in most of Palamas’s 
latent integrations of passages from non-Christian or non-saintly Christian authors to his 
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he explicitly and emphatically ascribes the classification of superstition as the 


third and last sort of atheism corresponding to Synesius's ‘plenitude of wis- 


dom’ (neptovcía copiac),448 was fully aware of Synesius's direct source, since 


he himself had used this source shortly earlier in the very same composition. 


Presumably, Palamas, although he had silently used Philo’s œuvre more than 


once in his own writings, ^?? preferred in this instance to let Philo's description 


of superstition as 'godlessness' go forth under a Christian's name. 


448 


449 


writings, reflect his stylistic preferences or not. More light will be shed on that question by 
figuring out his practice with explicit and unacknowleged quotations from the Christian 
auctoritates. If the changes do not reflect Palamas's stylistic preferences, then perhaps 
they reflect his wish to leave as little trace as possible of his non-Christian borrowings. To 
my knowledge, no stylometric study of Palamas's writings has yet been undertaken. 

Id., op. cit. 6, in Matsoukas, 483, 18-19. Palamas obviously plays with Synesius's name 
(deriving from abvectc, a synonym for wisdom). Further, he pompously exalts him as “ó 
tobc tfj; Kupyvys &pyteporcucoüc olaxac &yxexetpio uévoc" ("[. . .] who was granted the steering- 
wheel of the archepiscopal see of Cyrene"). Here Palamas probably reproduces Photius's 
Bibliotheca 26 (in René Henry, Photius. Bibliothéque, 1 [Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1959], 
15-16 = Immanuel Bekker, Photii Constantinopolitani Bibliotheca, 1 [Berlin: Reimer, 1824], 
5b39 and 6a2): “dpytepwovvys HEiwoav [...] dpxtepdtcevos [...] &xexóoper 8€ Kupyvyy...”). All 
of this makes the reader concentrate on the person of Synesius and not even think about 
the possibility that there might be any other authority behind the doctrine of superstition 
that Palamas avers. 

John A. Demetracopoulos, “Palamas Transformed. Palamite Interpretations of the 
Distinction between God's ‘Essence’ and ‘Energies’ in Late Byzantium,” in Greeks, Latins, 
and Intellectual History 1204-1500, ed. Martin Hinterberger and Chris Schabel (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2011), 263-372, at 355, n. 287. Palamas assimilated Philo's sequence, too, although 
in his own way. Philo goes on to say that some people did discover that God exists, is 
the creator of the world, and rules it through His providence by carefully observing the 
order and the beauty of the sensible world (De praemiis et poenis 41 and 43; in Cohn, 
Philonis, V, 345, 3-4 and 345, 20: *...8' érietYurc icxvoav qovxacto8f vot ‘tov mommy 
xal Yyyegóva. ‘tod mavtdc’ [Plato, Timaeus 28C3-4] [...] Eixótı Aoytop@ orogoäueuot Tov 
Onutovpyóv"). Although Philo regards this mediate sort of knowledge of the divine as 
inferior to direct knowledge of God (op. cit. 43-46, in Cohn, op. cit., 345, 20-346, 14; see 
also Legum allegoriae 111, 100-103, in Cohn and Wendland, Philonis, 1, 135, 13-136, 6), 
he does not repudiate it. Palamas, for his part, concedes that some people — he men- 
tions Socrates, Plato and their followers — conceived of a being superior to the sensible 
world, yet their conception was absolutely wrong (Epistle to the Monk Dionysius x; in 
Matsoukas, op. cit., 479, 18—480, 2: “epavtcatyaav Lev Ocóv, dc Alav duvdpac, navtánacv 
dovatdtoug Šókaç nepi adtod cvyyponpóievor). Apparently, Palamas implicitly yet clearly 
abstained from subscribing to Philo’s positive view of the pagans’ natural theology, vot- 
ing instead for Clement of Alexandria’s emphatically negative view of pagan philoso- 
phy, including Plato’s. As for the reason why Palamas selected Socrates and Plato as the 
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What about the appropriateness of Palamas's silent appropriation of this 
Philonic element? Philo blames superstitious people for blindly and irratio- 
nally holding certain convictions about God. Yet how is it possible for a per- 
son to have irrational beliefs, strictly speaking? One must at least understand 
the content of the beliefs; if not, then declaring one’s piety amounts to rev- 
erence for mere words which, as Philo explains later on in the same text, is 
quite absurd.45° Since Palamas’s concern was about beliefs concerning God, 
whereas Synesius’s concern was about religious and ecclesiastical practice, 
Palamas made explicit what was implicit in Philo’s general description of 
superstition, namely, that superstition may regard either Aeyew or mpdttetw (see 
supra, 373). Thus he made his case about his adversaries' superstitious defence 
of the littera of the Christian tradition perfectly clear: Synesius had combatted 
superstition of ‘deeds, whereas Palamas was combatting a superstition that 
had to do with 'Aéyerv'45! 


representatives of this sort of inadequate speech about God, he presumably did so 
because he noticed that Philo, in his description of this trend, paraphrased some cele- 
brated words of Socrates's persona in Plato's Timaeus, words that Clement quotes in Books 
v-vi of the Protrepticus (V1, 68, 1 in Mondésert, Clément dAlexandrie. Le Protreptique, 
133 = Marcovich, Clementis, 103, 3-5), which, as has been shown (see supra, 368-372), 
lies behind the entire Palamite description of pagan ‘atheism. To Palamas, Socrates's and 
Plato's *wisdom' falls under what St. Paul (1 Cor. 1:20) calls ‘folly’ (First Epistle to Barlaam 
38, in John Meyendorff, ed., Ipyyoptou tod IIaAnuá cvyypdupyata, Panagiotes K. Chrestou, 
dir., 1 [Thessaloniki: Kyromanos, 1960], 247, 10-17); Palamas tries to show that Socrates as 
well as some members of his school (e.g., Plotinus and Proclus) were demon-possessed 
(Gregory Palamas, 1st Epistle to Barlaam 46-47, in Chrestou, op. cit., 252, 6-253, 11; id., 
Triads 1, 1, 15, in Chrestou, Ipyyopiou tod IIaAauá cvyypdupata, 1, 378, 23-26). As for Plato, 
Palamas argues that the cosmology of the Timaeus was dictated by demons (ibid., 378, 
14-24). Cf. Demetracopoulos, Is Gregory Palamas, 23-25; id., "Late Byzantine Cosmology. 
Gregory Palamas' Critique of the Doctrine of Plotinus and Proclus of the ‘World Soul’ 
(Part 1)" (in Modern Greek), ®Aocogia 31 (2001): 175-91, at 187. Still, even this absolutely 
negative evaluation of the pagan demonstration of the existence of the divine on the basis 
of the order of the universe has its roots in Philo, too; for, to Philo, as to Palamas, this way 
of searching into God led many pagan thinkers to errant ideas about the divine nature. 
See, e.g., Philo of Alexandria, De migratione Abrahami 178-95, in Cohn and Wendland, 
Philonis, 11, 303, 5-306, 19; cf. James K. Feibleman, Religious Platonism: The Influence of 
Religion on Plato and the Influence of Plato on Religion (Westport: Greenwood Press, 1959), 
119. This idea of pagan errancy occurs in some Palamite authors, too. See, e.g., Philotheos 
Kokkinos, De Domini luce 1 in Petya Yaneva, Philotheos Kokkinos. De Domini luce. Editio 
princeps (with a Bulgarian Introduction) (Sofia: Istok-Zapad, 2011), 53, 24-54, 4. 

450 Gregory Palamas, Epistle to the Monk Dionysius 9, in Matsoukas, op. cit., 486, 25-30. 

451 Beliefs and deeds are just two aspects of the same thing in the ancient discussions of 
superstition, e.g, in Clement of Alexandria. See George Karamanolis, “Clement on 
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Last but not least, Palamas imputes to his adversaries an ‘unwise fear’ 
(dAdytotov 8£oc) of God or ‘impious piety’ (àvevàaßhs eg Adel, which prevents 
them from using or producing cataphatic theology lest they impair divine 


transcendence.^?? This fear, he explains, results in their “failing to acquire that 


452 


Superstition and Religious Beliefs,’ in The Seventh Book of the "Stromateis": Proceedings 
of the Colloquium on Clement of Alexandria, Olomouc, October, 21-23, 2010, ed. Matyas 
Havrdás, Vit Hušek, Jana Plátová (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 113-30, at 18-22. 

See, for instance, Gregory Acindynos's report of 1340/41 on the private discussion he 


LO 


had with Palamas about the strange, new names (‘xawopwwyyate’; ‘ovordtwy XAIVÓTNTEÇ’; 
'xotvóv. piua; ‘Evy pwvý’) Palamas used, claiming to possess the high knowledge of 
'contemplative men' (Gregory Acindynos, Discourse to the Patriarch John Calecas 4; 5; 
11; 30; 34; ll. 87-94; 251; 259; 1056; 1088; in Juan Nadal Cañellas, “Gregorio Akíndinos," in 
La théologie byzantine et sa tradition, 11, Xi11*—x1x* siècles, ed. Carmelo G. Conticello and 
Vassa Conticello [Turnhout: Brepols, 2002], 189-314, at 260; 264; 283; 284). Palamas treats 
expressis verbis the problem of the relation between fidelity to the ecclesiastical tradition 
and novelty of expression in the Prologue to his Hagioreitic Tome (Chrestou, Ipyyopiou, 
I1, 567, 1-569, 2). There, he proves bolder. Speaking in the name of the monks “that have 
been united with God and have been initiated to the supra-mental realities” as well of 
those monks who, though lacking such an experience, ‘believe’ in what they are told by 
the former ones (op. cit., 568, 3-5; 568, 20-569, 2), Palamas defends the theological legiti- 
macy of the then-debated doctrine of the participation of man in the divine ‘energies’ 
(conceived of as distinct from the divine ‘essence’) against the charge of innovation on 
two grounds. (i) All the major truths revealed by God, such as the doctrine of the triunity 
of God formulated first by some Fathers of the Church long ago, seemed in their time 
strange and innovative or even contrary to the traditional revealed truths, yet later on 
seemed quite natural to all. (ii) The divine men had known in advance the truths to be 
declared in a later stage of the divine revelation; hence their writings, carefully read, can 
justify these truths. Palamas seems to mingle the knowledge and the formulation of a 
revealed truth into one, which implies that his defence of the legitimacy of expressing 
the revealed truths by means of new words or terms is not far away from defending the 
legitimacy of announcing and establishing revealed truths that are new to the majority of 
the Christian folk. He argues that one should not stubbornly close one’s ears to theologi- 
cal formulations that sound contrary to the commonly accepted ones (“&vwpoñoynpévn 
wry’; op. cit., 567, 1-568, 1). Rather, a man should listen ‘with piety and respect’ (‘petr 
evAaBetac’; op. cit., 568, 3) to what is said by the few purified, contemplative men who 
know the mysteries of the Spirit. In the Synodal Tome of 1368, Palamas was explicitly 
declared to be equal to the God-bearing Fathers of the Church (ll. 730—732 and 783—784; 
in Antonio Rigo, "Il monte Athos e la controversia palamitica dal concilio del 1351 al Tomo 
sinodale del 1368: Giacomo Trikanas, Procoro Cidone e Filoteo Kokkinos,” in Gregorio 
Palamas e oltre: Studi e documenti sulle controversie teologiche del xiv secolo bizantino, ed. 
Antonio Rigo [Florence: Olschki, 2004], 1-177, at 126; 127). At the same time, the commu- 
nity of the Holy Mountain (‘tò iepóv éxetvo avota, which includes some exceptional fig- 
ures such as Palamas) was expressis verbis presented as the bearer of the “holy erudition, 
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knowledge of God which is objectively accessible (to man)” (&notuyycvovat 
THS Epixtis Geoyvwatac).4°3 Further, he appeals to some relevant passages from 
Gregory Nazianzen (e.g., éxet ‘poBobuevot póßov, oô py Zoe póßoç’ [Ps. 52: 6]).454 
In this context, Palamas appeals, inter alia, to some well-known patristic 


particularly the part of it that regards the correct and sane faith and the correct and sane 
religious beliefs" (Il. 36-38; op. cit., 100). This appropriation (or usurpation) by the Holy 
Mountain of the officium of the institutional Church to define ecclesiastical truth reflects 
Palamas's idea of the superiority of the ‘spirit’ over the ‘letter’ of dogma, or the superior- 
ity of true piety over the superstitious obsession with the ‘letter’ Palamas's Prologue to 
his Hagioreitic Tome must have been the basis for the justification that Mark Eugenicus 
(ca. 1392-1445) offered for the apparently innovative character of the ‘essence’ / ‘energies’ 
distinction in his KegdAata cuMoyiorixa xata tç aipécews cv Axtvovviacáv repi Quxpíaeue 
ovalac xal evepyetac — mepi tod Jelov pwtos — mepi THY nvevpatıxðv yaploudtwy (see the passage 
in Irenaios Bulovié, To puorýpiov tic ev vf) dude Tpidót dlaxpicews tH¢ Belge odciac xal évepysíac 
xara tov dyiov Mápxov 'Egérov tov Eüyevixóv [ Thessaloniki: Patriarchikon Hidryma Paterikon 
Meleton, 1983], 67-68, n. 43). — A similar critique of some insane theological views is 
ascribed to Socrates in Xenophon's Memorabilia (1, 1, 14: "zën re yàp pawopévwv Tos pèv 
ovde xà Bernd 8e8tévot, TOUS SE xoi TH uh) poßepà PoRetcOat” / “As some madmen have no 
fear of danger and others are afraid of where there is nothing to be afraid of”; in Edgar 
C. Marchant, Xenophontis opera omnia, 11 [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921], 3, 28-30; tr. 
Marchant, in Xenophon. Memorabilia — Oeconomicus [Cambridge MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1923; 91997], 9). 

453 Op. cit. 6; 13 (Matsoukas, op. cit., 482, 21; 482, 24; 490, 22). Palamas seems to reproduce 
George Pachymeres's paraphrase of Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagite's De divinis nomini- 
bus VII, 3 (“.. mavtws àv elc Toto Gud nepioohy evAdPetav [cf. Palamas, ibid., 482, 21:‘... 07’ 
dvevAaBods evAaBetac... which should be distinguished from the proper ‘evAdBeta’ as 
described in the passage quoted supra, n. 452] €AnAvOaper, elc TO UNddAws xove Y, Aéyew 
tt nepi re Octa; piAocopiac...... Od xp, tfj; Evdexouevys vv Yetwv yrwoews dueretv...”; in 
Beate-Regina Suchla, ed., Corpus dionysiacum, 1, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. De divinis 
nominibus [PTS 33; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1990], 142, 10-13): *... OV dixatov otw dueretv THS 
evdexoueys TOV Beian ... ... IIpóc ty egictyy zéi Delen etpeow py dmodetAidoovtes...” (PG 3, 
692C2-3; D1-2; the parallels and references offered in the app. font., ad 142, 10 are mis- 
leading, with the single exception of the insignificant ad loc. glossa of Pseudo-Maximus 
Confessor in PG 4, 237C). Palamas subscribes to Pseudo-Dionysius's idea that the divine 
things are partly knowable and partly unknowable and that, therefore, piety consists in 
abstaining from scrutinizing the former and being eager to acquire a solid knowledge of 
the latter; he also accuses the 'Barlaamites' of pseudo-piously stressing the former to the 
detriment of the latter. 

454 Matsoukas, op. cit., 486, nn. 1 and 2; 490, n. 2; 491, n. 1. Cf. also Gregory Nazianzen, Oratio 
XXIII 9, 6—7 in Mossay and Lafontaine, Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours 20—23, 300; Gregory 
of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 111, 2, 14 in Werner Jaeger, Gregorii Nysseni opera, 11 [Leiden: 
Brill, 1960], 90, 5-7; Pseudo-Basil of Caesarea (Didymus Caecus), Adversus Eunomium v 
(PG 29, 760B2). 
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passages (from Basil of Caesarea, Gregory Nazianzen, John Chrysostom, Cyril 
of Alexandria, Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, and Maximus Confessor), 
which stress that truly pious theology does not adore words and terms but 
cares about correct content. This idea is plainly expressed by Philo, too, in 
De somniis, which was much read in fourteenth-century Byzantium; tellingly, 
Philo expresses the idea in order to abjure ‘superstition’: 


[...] od See ëauouëin nepi thv &oty rëm dvopatwv, QAN Ev TEAS MPOTEDELLEVOS, 
Tpary uorcoA o foot. 


[...] not from any superstitious nicety in applying names, but with one 
aim before him, to use words to express facts.4°5 


Furthermore, it is precisely in this context that Palamas introduces Philo's 
description of 'superstition' as 'godlessness' (using Synesius as a pretext). 

One might also take into account that Corpus hermeticum 1x.10 includes a 
defence of cataphatic theology against excessive apophaticism (which is pre- 
sented as springing from 'superstition'): 


'O 8& Ocòç ody, Homep evioig SdEEI, dvaicðntóç Zen xal avdytoc: Und yàp 
Seradatpoviact> BrAacpynpotat. 


God is not devoid of sense and thought, as in times to come some men 
will think He is; those who speak thus of God blaspheme through excess 
of reverence.*97 


Immediately, within the same chapter, it is explained that God's ‘sense’ and 
‘thought’ refer to His property of being the perpetual cause of the existence 
and the activity of all things. Denying Him this property out of an alleged 
reverence towards His transcendence, and out of fear of describing Him in 
positive terms, would impair His very divinity. In fact, such a denial, for all 


455 Philo of Alexandria, De somniis 1, 230 (ed. Wendland, Philonis, 111, 254, 3-5; tr. Colson and 
Whitaker, Philo, v, 419). 

456  Thislexeme is quite rare in the Corpus Hermeticum; see Louis Delatte, Susanne Govaerts, 
and Joseph Denooz, Index du Corpus Hermeticum (Rome: Edizioni dell'Ateneo & Bizzarri, 
1977), 43) S.V. 

457 Arthur Darby Nock, Corpus Hermeticum, 1, Traités 1-x11 (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1946; 
71991), 100; tr. Scott, Hermetica, 185. Cf. Scott's explanatory comment: "It is their anxiety to 
exalt God to the utmost [...], that leads them into this error" (op. cit., 11, 222). 
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its apparently pious motives, would amount to blasphemy. This idea is not far 
from Palamas's insistence, both in this Epistle^*8 and throughout the major- 
ity of his writings, on the true reality and full divinity of the ‘divine energies, 
without which, as he states, the divine essence is inconceivable. There was 
thus quite a strong reason for Palamas to be pleased by the statement in the 
Corpus hermeticum. It was not the first time that Palamas, following a long list 
of eminent Christian intellectuals, including Gregory Nazianzen and Basil of 
Caesarea,*°9 would be positively inspired by that body of materials.*©° 

So, to sum up Palamas's anti-Sceptical stance: Palamas’s Sub-category (A3) 
of ‘atheism’ includes both Dogmatic (Agi) and Ephectic (Agii) Scepticism. 
The fact that he included (Ag) in his scheme can be accounted for in terms 
of his unacknowledged yet direct usage of Philo’s De praemiis et poenis, 
whereas it seems that it was the occurrence of Metrodorus’s name in Clement 
of Alexandria’s Protrepticus (see supra, 369) that led him to have a look at 
Eusebius of Caesarea’s Praeparatio evangelica and Sextus Empiricus in order 
to describe (A3i). In this context, he construed Xenophanes's B34 as equiva- 
lent to Metrodorus’s extreme Dogmatic Scepticism, namely as an absolute 
declaration of human ignorance about everything. As for his description of 
Ephectic Scepticism as atheism (Aii): its core corresponds to Philo’s descrip- 
tion of agnosticism (taken as the second form of ‘atheism’), although Palamas 
abstained from reproducing Philo’s silent quotation of Protagoras’s B4 (which 
Palamas replaced with the names of ‘Sextus, ‘Pyrrho, and their followers, 
whom he presents as ‘Ephectic’ — i.e., as thinkers who give their consent to 
none of the statements made by the others, not even to moderate claims that 
would fall under Xenophanean 86x0¢). Palamas's clear differentiation between 
Dogmatic Scepticism or epistemological nihilism (Xenophanes, Metrodorus), 
and Ephectic or ‘all-contradicting’ Scepticism (Oi 8£...Eici ë of...) was 
implicit in Eusebius of Caesarea's characterisation of the latter as a develop- 
ment of the àqoppat that had sprung from the former (see supra, 274).46! 


458 Gregory Palamas, Epistle to the Monk Dionysius 9; 10; 11 et al. (Matsoukas, op. cit., 486, 1-2; 
487, 12-14; 488, 9-10). 

459 Salvatore Lilla, "Le fonti di una sezione dell'omelia De fide di S. Basilio Magno,’ 
Augustinianum 29, 1 (1989): 5-19, at 14-15; Claudio Moreschini, Storia dell'ermetismo cris- 
tiano (Brescia: Morcelliana, 2000), 93-104 passim; Andreas Rów, Hermes Trismegistos als 
Zeuge der Wahrheit. Die christliche Hermetikrezeption von Athenagoras bis Laktanz (Berlin: 
Philo, 2002), passim. On Gregory Nazianzen see supra, 342, n. 314. 

» 387-90. 

461 George Cedrenos's (12th cent.) account of Pyrrhonism (Compendium historiarum, PG 


460 See Demetracopoulos, "Thomas Aquinas 


121, 320B-C; the text seems gravely corrupted) exhibits some similarities to Palamas's 
account. Still, it seems that the similarities are due to the use of some common sources 
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2.3 Palamas’s Positive Use of Scepticism 
We have seen (above, 369) that Palamas quoted Xenophanes’s B34 as an 
emblematic statement of Scepticism and construed it as a declaration of a 
deplorable nihilism that constitutes one of the heathen forms of ‘atheism’ or 
‘godlessness.’ Still, it would be wrong to conclude that Palamas rejected hea- 
then scepticism because it downgraded human cognitive faculties. As I have 
tried to show elsewhere,^9? Palamas and many of his followers*® held that 
knowledge proper can be gained only through the divine grace, i.e., by means 
of Revelation, which sheds its supernatural light on man through the Holy 
Scripture and Incarnation, as well as through the supernatural illumination 
caused by ecstatic union with God even in this life. For Palamas, whatever is 
called 'knowledge' within a secular context borders on nothing. As we will 
now see, the second clause of this general Palamite stance was expressed in 
Platonic and Sceptical terms. 

Palamas, at an apparently innocent point in an Oration, namely, around the 
end of his long exordium, writes: 


Thv yap t&v Adywv qücty em’ dabevods dyotuela Goume, TOMA övtwv xai 
peyádňwv x&v dvoxepav xal navtdnacw &ðuvátwv ëch Deh, Hv ug Deia e 
dvabev npooñ Borea. 494 


As far as the nature of scholarly erudition and speculation is concerned, 
I sail upon a vessel rather weak in strength, because the matters that are 
difficult, not to say absolutely impossible, to come up with, are numerous 
and great — unless some divine help comes down and adds itself [to my 
efforts |. 


In the exordia of their panegyrical orations, Byzantine authors typically 
declared personal inadequacy before the divine height of the subject to be 


(including Clement’s Protrepticus, as far as Cedrenos’s exposition of ancient Greek phi- 
losophy is concerned) rather than to an alleged direct use of Cedrenos’s lines by Palamas. 
More on Cedrenos's sources will hopefully be revealed in the forthcoming critical edition 
by Riccardo Maisano and Luigi Tartaglia. 


" 385-87. 


mm 


463 See Demetracopoulos, “Thomas Aquinas,” 387-403. On 390, Neilos, Patriarch of Con- 


462 Demetracopoulos, “Thomas Aquinas 


stantinople (1380-88), by mistake passed by as ‘Neilos Cabasilas. 

464 Gregory Palamas, Homily Lim 27, in Ipyyopiou dpyterioxónou Oecoadovixys toô Hadad ou (at 
KB; ole mpocetéSycay 6 te emiotoAmatos Adyos npóg Twávvyv xal Ocóðwpov tods proodgous xai 
véccapec Edyat, ed. Sophokles K. Oikonomos (Athens: Ph. Karampinis and K. Vaphas, 1861), 
163, 5-8. Cf. Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KaBdotla, 212, n. 287; id., Adyougtivos, 98-101. 
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treated; here, Palamas reproduces this rhetorical topos (Ty yàp [...] ecc). 
But he does something more, as well. His reproduction has a peculiarity: it 
sounds like a paraphrase of the famous passage from Plato's Phaedo (quoted 
above 263; cf. Palamas / Plato: «àv Adywv / Adyou; óyoúpeða / óyobpevov; Sucyepav 
| rotyxdenov; &ðuvátwv | &dtvatov; Beet / GtomopevOfjvot and dtanAedoat; Hv 
uy Deia tig / & up. Beton vtvóc), which Basil of Caesarea had mingled with 
Sextus Empiricus's introduction to the Adversus Mathematicos so as to estab- 
lish the necessity of supernatural guidance. Palamas plays with the various 
Byzantine meanings of the word Aóyoc/-ot (i: speech or oration;*® ji: erudi- 
tion which enables one to speculate on high subject matters; iii: philosophical 
truth-claims). He also plays with the Platonic comparison of man's struggle for 
truth to a journey, giving the metaphor a more pessimistic tenor. In this unac- 
knowledged quotation of Plato's passage, Palamas omits the possibility that 
one can overcome obstacles and hindrances and find the truth on one's own; 
God's help is the only way forward. 

Palamas extends his repudiation of human knowledge to include ignorance 
of worldly realities. To him,^96 philosophy and science 


Aóyou Settat, tovtov tod mpop~epopevov SyAady [...], Ett 8& TvMoytoLav 
mavtodariis ÜANç xai zéi dÉ anodei—ews dvayndv4®” xol rëm Kata xóopov 
mapaderypatwv,*68 dv èx tod 6páv xal dxovew Tò mv Y) tò gieren dbpoiletou 
xoti cxedov t&v Eu ‘TH xóopw orl (I Cor. 3:19; 7:31; Eph. 2:2) otpepopevwv 
éotl, vol yévoiT dv SyTOV xal Tots ‘Tob ai@vog TovTov’ “copots” (I Cor. 1:20; 2:6; 
4:4), x&v ph xexaðappévor TeAgws Tov Blov Oat xod thv puyhy. 


[Philosophy and science] stand in need of speech (I mean this common 
oral speech) [...]; further, they need all the sorts of syllogisms and the 
various kinds of necessarily drawn conclusions as well as [the kinds] 
of examples provided by the world; now all (or nearly all) these things 


465 In this respect, Palamas's plural (‘oyobwe8a’) is not only a rhetorical means of kind self- 
reference but also an implicit reference to all men, equivalent to Plato's indefinite ‘tic’ 
(Phaedo 85C6; D2). 

466 Gregory Palamas, Homily LII 32, in Oikonomos, Ipyyopiov, 170, 1-9 = id., Triads 1 3 42 
(Chrestou, Ipyyopíov, 1, 453, 12-18). In the latter writing, eAécc' has been removed; appar- 
ently, Palamas wanted to avoid implying that some sort or degree of purity of life and soul 
can be obtained by heathen philosophers. 

467 Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics 74b13-18: “h &ró8eiEtc àvayxalwv éotl, xol ci dnodedemrau, 
oby oldv d dws Éyetv- ¿E àvayxaiwv dpa det evar tov cuMoyiopdv. [...] H amddetkic GE 
àvayxaiwv”. 

468 Cf. Aristotle, Prior Analytics 68b38-69a19. 
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are gathered from sight and hearing, and belong in a lump to the trivial 
things and processes that occur in ‘this world, and can be obtained even 
by the ‘sages of this century, even though they have not absolutely puri- 
fied their lives and souls. 


Profane or scientific knowledge, explains Palamas,*®? derives from ý àxó t&v 
Aóvtv Ñ Y THY ópwuévwv atoxactixy dvadoyia, which is yapaičnàoç (‘abject’) and 
&vOpomrtvw (‘human-fashioned’). This scornful language should not be taken as 
a rhetorical exaggeration. Palamas selects words carefully: he calls the knowl- 
edge provided by sciences otoyactixy (conjectural) and describes it as attained 
by means of &vañoyia. According to the ancient Greek classification of téyvat 
(‘arts, i.e., the various branches of civilization created by human skill and 
inventiveness), the otoyactixal t£yvot enjoy an intermediary status, standing 
lower than the &Xev6éptot t&yvot (or paðhpata or ou8etot or Aóyot or StatptBaut 
or émtotHpat) (liberal or ‘civilized’ ‘arts’ or ‘disciplines’) and higher than 
the B&vavcot (or Baveuctxat or dveAedOepot) véyvot (‘manual arts').*"? Sextus 
Empiricus, whose writings Palamas used on various occasions,*” explicitly 
testifies to the ancient idea that the 'stochastic arts' (such as government and 
medicine) are inferior inasmuch as they fall short of accuracy and guaranteed 
effectiveness; they fail due to the fact that they are based simply on repeated 
experience (&yretpía) and chance (10y1).*7? That Palamas's comparison of the 
conjectural to the liberal arts implicitly downgrades the latter (especially the 
highest amongst them, i.e., the various branches of science) can be seen from 
the fact that Basil of Caesarea belittles the two conjectural arts mentioned by 
Sextus by classifying them as ‘manual.’4’? It is not the higher part of Palamas's 
comparison that elevates the lower, but rather the lower that abases the 
higher — and the whole is not much higher than everyday base activities 373 


469 Gregory Palamas, Homily Litt 33, in Oikonomos, Ipyyopiov, 171, 1—4. 

470 Cf. the locus classicus in Aristotle's Politics 1337b4—21. 

471 See Demetracopoulos, Adyovcrívoc, 55-79; 199-202. 

472 Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 1, 72 in Mau, Sexti, 111, 20. 

473 See, e.g, Basil of Caesarea, Epistle CCXXXIII 1, 26-29: "0 TOv Bavatowv TovtTwv TEYVOV 
Gyms [...] xvBeovytuciis yj Jore? (in Yves Courtonne, Saint Basile. Lettres, 111 [Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1966], 40). 

474 Surprisingly, Palamas, in Homily xxvi 1-3 (PG 151, 332C-333C), expresses the opposite 
view, namely, that the human soul, using its five cognitive faculties (sense, representa- 
tion, opinion, discursive reason, and intellect), is capable of understanding the natural 
processes that take place on earth, in the heavens, and in-between. Palamas's view, how- 
ever, has a rhetorical purpose: to show the superiority of man to the other creatures. 
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Aristotle's Posterior Analytics 11.11, 95a3—9*”° gave rise to a long chain of pas- 
sages that explain the methodological and epistemological status of the ‘sto- 
chastic arts’ more systematically. According to the unanimous analysis of this 
passage by a long list of authors from the ancient Greek and Byzantine com- 
mentary tradition*”® (a list that can be enriched with numerous passages from 
other ancient Greek authors),*”” medicine, navigation, rhetoric, gymnastics, 
475 “Ev dé tots dd Stavotac cà pèv oddérote dtd ToD adtoudtov dmcpyel, olov oixia T] dvdpidc, ods 

&E déngen, GaN Event Tov, TÀ Bé xai dtd none, olov byteta xol ce plo. MdAtota 8 èv Scots 
evdexetat xal Ode xal Bue, Stav wh dd coc ý yéveciç D ore TO TEAOS cyaOdv, Évexá Tov 
yivetou, xoi Y) gedoe Y) Texvy. And thyng ð obdev Évexá vov yivetau’”. Cf. Ross, Aristotle’s Prior 
and Posterior Analytics, 646. Cf. Aristotle's Posterior Analytics 87b19—27: “Tod Ò àró toyy¢ 
oùx got èniothpn OU &modetEews. Olce yàp Oe dvayxalov off we él Td TOAD TÒ ATÒ TÓXNG 
Zoch, AAA TO Mapa Tadta ywopevov- y 8 anddetkic Batépov Tovtwv. ITác yap cvMoyiopds Ñ 
Òr dvayxatwy Ñ did xv wç Got) TO TOAD mpotácsov. xol El Hë ai MeoTaCEIS &vayxatar, Kal TO 
OUMTEPACLA dvayKatov, eL Ò’ ax El TO molt, xad TO CULMEPATLA cotoüov. "(or el TO ATÒ THYNS 
une? de ert xà TOAD pt’ dvayxatov, oùx dv ely adtod &nddetktc”. See also Aristotle, Topics 
101b6-10. Cf. Aristotle's distinction between téyvy and émtotyyy (Nicomachean Ethics 
1139b15-1140a234; Magna Moralia 1196b37—197213). Cf. Plato, Philebus 55E5—-56C2; Leges 
709A1-B4; (Pseudo)-Plato, Epinomis 975C4-8. 

476 Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Aristotelis "Analyticorum priorum" librum 1 commentarium, in 
Maximilian Wallies, Alexandri Aphrodisiensis In Aristotelis Analyticorum priorum librum 1 
commentarium (CAG 11, 1; Berlin 1883), 39, 30—40, 5; 165, 8-10; id., In Aristotelis "Topicorum" 
libros octo commentaria, in Wallies, Alexandri Aphrodisiensis In Aristotelis Topicorum 
commentaria (CAG 11, 2; Berlin: Reimers, 1891), 32, 15-20; 33, 17-22; Pseudo-Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Quaestiones et solutiones, in Ivo Bruns, Alexandri Aphrodisiensis praeter com- 
mentaria scripta minora (CAG, Suppl. 11, 2; Berlin: Reimer, 1892), 61, 17-28; Themistius, 
Analyticorum posteriorum paraphrasis, in Maximilian Wallies, Themistii Analyticorum 
posteriorum paraphrasis (CAG v, 1; Berlin: Reimer, 1900), 53, 17-19; Themistius (attrib.), 
Quae fertur in Aristotelis Analyticorum priorum librum 1 paraphrasis, in Wallies, Themistii 
quae fertur in Aristotelis Analyticorum priorum librum I paraphrasis (CAG XX111, 3; Berlin: 
Reimer, 1884), 18, 31-33; John Philoponus, In Aristotelis Analytica posteriora commen- 
taria, in Wallies, Joannis Philoponi In Aristotelis Analytica posteriora commentaria cum 
anonymo in librum II (CAG XIII, 3; Berlin: Reimer, 1909), 385, 13-25; Eustratius of Nicaea, 
In Aristotelis Analyticorum posteriorum librum secundum commentarium, in Michael 
Hayduck, Eustratii In Analyticorum posteriorum librum secundum commentarium (CAG 
XXI, 1; Berlin: Reimer, 1907), 156, 16-28; 158, 16-20; id., In Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea 1 
commentaria, in Gustavus Heylbut, Eustratii et Michaelis et anonyma in Aristotelis Ethica 
Nicomachea commentaria (CAG XX; Berlin: Reimer, 1892), 15, 4-23; 30, 15-19; 36, 17-19; id., 
In Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea vI commentaria, in Gustavus Heylbut, op. cit., 402, 6-7. 

477 Philo of Alexandria, Legatio ad Gaium 21, in Leopold Cohn and Siegfried Reiter, Philonis 
Alexandrini opera quae supersunt, Vol. v1 (Berlin: Reimer, 1915; repr. 1962), 159, 17-19: 
"[. ..] &yvota cfjc dAnBetac: tupAWTTEL yàp ó dvOpoortvoc vote xpóc THY TOD GUUMEPOVTOS Zare 
olofuon, eixacin xai croyacud Më Y, ero vrjuy xpfjotot Svvduevoc” / "[...] They did 
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and divination fall under the ‘conjectural’ or ‘approximate arts.478 What all of 


these activities share is that they are capable of reaching their end only when 


chance Grën) favors them. Based on contingent data (évdeyoueva) and follow- 


ing rules that can be defined only loosely, the result of this kind of research is 


far from enjoying certainty (Béfotov). Put in practical terms, there is little like- 


lihood that one might succeed in guessing what is going on and what will go 


478 


not know the truth. The human mind in its blindness does not perceive its real inter- 
est and all it can do is to take conjecture and guesswork for its guide instead of knowl- 
edge" (tr. Francis Henry Colson, Philo. The Embassy to Gaius [Cambridge MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1962; 1991], 13); Excerpta varia de *Phaenomenis" Arati 1, in Jean Martin, 
Scholia in Aratum vetera (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1974), 539, 7-8 and 15-16: “nodypata dour 
xai croyaotixa xoi ddyra. [...] Ltoyacuovs adyAouc [.. .], xoO&rep ol piAdcogoar’; Galen, De 
compositione medicamentorum per genera, in Carl Gottlob Kühn, Claudii Galeni opera 
omnia, XIII (Leipzig: Carl Cnoblochii, 1827; Hildesheim: Olms 1965), 621, 3; 887, 4-5; 
Pseudo-Galen, De optima secta ad Thrasybulum, in Carl Gottlob Kühn, op. cit., 1 (Leipzig; 
Carl Cnoblochii, 1821; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1964), 115, 1-4 (cf. Hankinson, “Galen on the 
Limitations,” 218; 227; 236); Basil of Caesarea (dub.), Enarratio in prophetam Isaiam 111, 102 
in PG 30, 284D: *croyaccyc |. ..] 6 die cbveow ex Tic TOD ópolou mapAbecews Sick THY MElpav TAY 
mpoAaóvvov TO péMov ouvtexparpópevoç” (this is what Palamas calls “conjectural analogy"; 
see supra, 385). Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 1, 29, 181, 5 (ed. Stahlin, Früchtel, 
and Treu, Clemens Alexandrinus, 1, 111, 7: *oxoyotc óc" vs. “xatányıç”); VI, 9, 76, 4 and 17, 
154, 4—155, 1 (ed. Patrick Descourtieux, Clément d'Alexandrie. Les Stromates. Stromate VI 
(Paris: Cerf, 1999) 214; 368—70); Proclus, In primum Euclidis "Elementorum" librum com- 
mentarii (ed. Gottfried Friedlein, Procli Diadochi in primum Euclidis Elementorum librum 
commentarii [Leipzig: Teubner, 1873], 30, 25-31, 11); id., De decem dubitationibus circa 
providentiam 65, 13-20 (ed. Helmut Boese, Procli Diadochi tria opuscula [De providentia, 
libertate, malo] Latine Guilelmo de Moerbeka vertente et Graece ex Isaacii Sebastocratoris 
aliorumque scriptis collecta [Berlin: de Gruyter, 1960], 107: "one &v Aoytapois atoxootucotc 
tov &coyévoy [. . .]. Kpeveróvox Y) xatà Aoyiopóv”). On Alexander of Aphrodisias and Galen 
see Katerina Ierodiakonou, "Alexander of Aphrodisias on Medicine as a Stochastic Art,” in 
Ancient Medicine in its Socio-Cultural Context. Papers Read at the Congress Held at Leiden 
University, 13-15 April 1992, ed. Philip Van der Eijk, HELL (Manfred) Horstmanshoff, and 
Pieter Herman Schrijvers, 2 vols. (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1995), 11, 473-85. On the stochastic 
arts in general see also James Allen, "Failure and Expertise in the Ancient Conception of 
an Art,” in Scientific Failure, ed. Tamara Horowitz and Allen Ira Janis (London: Rowman 
and Littlefield, 1994), 81-107; Véronique Boudon-Millot, “Art, Science and Conjecture 
from Hippocrates to Plato and Aristotle,” in Hippocrates in Context: Papers Read at the xith 
International Hippocrates Colloquium, ed. Philip Van Der Eijk (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 87-99. 
These translations render the rank of the epistemological result of the process of 
cxoyacyuóc (see Johannes M. Van Ophyijsen, tr., Alexander of Aphrodisias. On Aristotle’s 
Topics [London: Bloomsbury, 2001], 152, n. 295) I would add ‘tentative, to render the very 
process referred to by the Greek noun. 
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on in fields lying beyond one's direct grasp.^"? That Palamas had read many of 
the above commentators and authors is certain.*®° 

Moreover, the occurrence of ctoyaopog in Philo of Alexandria's De opificio 
mundi (cf. supra, 290) was certainly known to Palamas, who had read and used 
this Philonic writing.4?! This observation is quite important, because in De opi- 
ficio Philo connects the limited power of otoyaopos to man’s innate liability to 
error in all things including the divine things (see 289-291 above) — and that 
connection was the point at stake in Palamas's discussion.*8? 

A pejorative equation of heathen philosophy en bloc with ctoyacd¢ occurs, 
as we have seen (supra, 309), in the Pseudo-Clementina, where the core of the 
argument of Xenophanes's B34 is used against all philosophical schools. 


479 See, e.g., Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 11, 97: “Td pèv yàp x&v dë Änt xatactoyaer Far 
xai tiva TOV àroxpúpwv yaar ¿ë ‘emwotac’ dvOpcortvev ‘Aoyicudy’ (Sap. Sol. 934: “Aoytopol 
yàp Ovytav Geo), xai &rioqo eic at &xtvotot nudv”) £peuváoOot nápoðov xai dxoAovbior xat 
Tots Stepevopevais cv Groben Sidwotv, Stott TAY &yvoovpévwv 6 aroyacuóc Od móvov TO 
GANDES, AAAA xal AVTO oA docte TO Eddog wç KANIES UMoANpetau” / "Speculating about the 
obscure, and using the ‘concepts’ of human ‘reason’ to search for some kind of knowledge 
of things hidden, allows admission and currency also to false ideas, since speculation 
about the unknown accepts as true not only what is true, but often also what is false" 
(ed. Werner Jaeger, Gregorii Nysseni opera, 1, Contra Eunomium 1-11 (Leiden: Brill, 1960], 
255, 2-8; tr. Stuart G. Hall, in Karfikova et al., Proceedings, 81). Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, In 
Canticum Canticorum 1 (ed. Hermann Langerbeck, Gregorii Nysseni opera, v1 [Leiden: 
Brill, 1960], 36, 20-37, 3). 

480 For instance, Palamas used Philoponus's Commentary on the “Posterior Analytics”: see 
John A. Demetracopoulos, The Christian Platonism of Barlaam the Calabrian: in Search of 
the Theological and Philosophical Background to His Greek Epistles, forthcoming). In gen- 
eral, Palamas's knowledge of ancient Greek literature was wide and thorough; his nega- 
tive assessment of ancient Greek philosophy should not lead us to believe otherwise. 

481  Demetracopoulos, “Palamas Transformed,” 355, nn. 287 and 288. 

482 Besides, this passage sounds as though it might be a forerunner of Paul's famous, bitterly 
anti-philosophical critique in Rom. 1:21-25: "Euezoofnoa év toig Stadoyiopois adtav. [.. .] 
d$ ácxovec elvat cogol guwpdvOyoar. [.. .] Mecäiiafou thv dea x00 Oeod £v TH pevdet xoi 
&ceitoOncatv vol EAdtpevoay TH Tiel MAPA TOV xticavta”. See Henry Chadwick, “St. Paul 
and Philo of Alexandria,’ Bulletin of the John Rylands Library Manchester 48, 2 (1965/66): 
286—307, at 293; cf. David T. Runia, Filone di Alessandria nella prima letteratura cristiana. 
Uno studio d'insieme [Milan: Vita et Pensiero, 1999], 74). Not surprisingly, Palamas quotes 
this Pauline passage several times in his writings against Barlaam (Chrestou, Ipyyopíov, 
1, 700: Index locorum Sacrae Scripturae). On Paul's direct dependence on Philo see also 
Churchill Babington, "St Paul and Philo; a Passage in 1 Cor. Illustrated from Philo Judaeus," 
in Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology 1 (1854): 47-51; Siegfried, Philo, 304-10. One 
can find more in David T. Runia, Philo of Alexandria: An Annotated Bibliography 1987-1996 
(Leiden: Brill, 2000). 
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Note, in this context, that otoyéec@at literally means taking aim (from 
some rather long distance) and shooting (with a bow). According to the sec- 
ond of Sextus Empiricus’s two illustrations of Xenophanes's Scepticism,?9? if 
the thing to be known lies within our reach, there is no need to follow this 
aiming and shooting process, for truth is evident and manifest (mpddyAov xoi 
&vapyéc), and agreement between people easily reached 297 However, if the 
thing under research lies beyond direct grasp (&dyAov xai dnoxexpvuppevov) and 
the archers lie in almost full darkness (¿v Bage? oyeðòv oxóto), the only thing 
they can do after having shot is take refuge in this doubtful process, knowing 
in advance that certainty is from the outset impossible and agreement will be 
hard to attain.*95 Sextus accounts for the disagreements that result by saying 
that neither he who did strike the mark nor he who failed is in a position to see 
where his arrow struck; the best a bowman can do is guess (ebx&Cetv) and argue 
(xatamOavevecGat) for his possible but quite uncertain success. Interestingly, 
Sextus goes on to note that "this was said for the first time by Xenophanes" 
(in his B34). 

Moreover, Palamas calls the philosophical and scientific endeavour 
Groot &vañoyia (385). He does not use the substantive noun in the meaning 
of ‘proportion’; rather, he refers to the Stoic dvaAoytcpdc, which is the process 
of knowing "the things forever hidden from our direct grasp.”48° In the case 


483 Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos VIIL, 322—325 (Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 177-8). 
Cf. Sextus’s use of cvoyátec0ot in op. cit. v, 24 (Mau post Mutschmann, Sexti, 111, 145) and 
VII, 365 (Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 83). 

484 Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics 88au—14: "Fon Vëuro ëvia dvayópeva el; aicIhoewç 
Zenn év coc MeoBAHLaow. "Evia yàp ei Ewodpev, ove àv Ey todpev, ody Oe Elddtes TH ópávy, 
QAN we ExovtEs TO xoóAou Ex Tod óp&v" / "There are some problems, however, which are 
referable to a failure of sense-perception; e.g., there are phenomena whose explanation 
would cause no difficulty if we could see what happens not because we know a thing by 
seeing it, but because seeing it enables us to grasp the universal” (tr. Hugh Tredennick 
in Aristotle in Twenty-Three Volumes, 11 [Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 1960; 
41989], 159). 

485 Cf. Plato’s simile in Republic 508D4-9: "Ocav pév ob xatordpret cu et te xal TO dv, eic 
TobTO drepetontat, vónoév TE xal Eyvw arr xal vodv Exel paivetar: dtav dé elc TO TH oxóto 
xexpapevoy, [...] So&aCer te xod duBAvattet dive xai «rco Teg SdEas ueco pov" / “When it is 
firmly fixed on the domain where truth and reality shine resplendent it apprehends and 
knows them and appears to possess reason; but when it inclines to that region which is 
mingled with darkness, the world of becoming and passing away, it opines only and its 
edge is blunted, and it shifts its opinions hither and thither” (tr. Shorey, Plato in Twelve 
Volumes, V1, 103). 

486 See John A. Demetracopoulos, “Ot myyéc tod nepieyopévov xai THs XPH TOD dpov 'értvotr 
oto Kata Evvouiov 1 tod Baotheiou Kaioapeias: Ltwixol xai TAwtivos” (with an English 
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of the stochastic art of medicine, Galen informs us that the most optimistic 
medical school, the ‘Dogmatic’ or ‘Logical’ one (cf. Palamas's cvMoyicpol xoi 
ai €& dmodetEews &væyxar, supra, 384), is also called avadoytottxy*8? and that the 
Empirical medical school, whose epistemological background was Sceptic, 
accepted only émtAoytopoc, namely, the demonstrative process of moving from 
something evident to something only temporarily non-evident, modestly 
avowing that the things standing permanently beyond our direct grasp lie 
beyond our grasp in general 299 So, although Palamas, in this context, did not 
appeal to B34, his argument against the validity of every heathen philosophical 
and scientific doctrine with no exception is akin to Sextus’s explanation of B34. 

Furthermore, because Palamas states that all scientific knowledge is based 
on mapadetyLata (supra, 384), he probably thought of otoyacuds as a mere case 
of analogical reasoning or napddetypa, i.e., as a process of inference. According 
to Ammonius's account,*®? nap&ðerypa is, for one thing, similar to induction 
(émoywyy) inasmuch as both rely on what usually happens, which implies first, 
that the knowledge to be gained from these procedures is only verisimilar, and 
second, that such knowledge is inferior inasmuch as it does not lead to a univer- 
sal conclusion but to a particular one. For John Philoponus, such conclusions 
lack the desirable quality of necessity, falling short of the standards of demon- 
strative syllogism and being therefore suitable for rhetorical rather than philo- 
sophical use.*?? Obviously, Palamas from the outset presented demonstrative 


Summary: "The Sources of Content and Use of 'énívoww' in Basil of Caesarea's Contra 
Eunomium 1: Stoicism and Plotinus"), Bugavtivd 20 (1999): 7-42, at 18-21. 

487 Galen, De sectis ad eos qui introducuntur 1, in Georg Helmreich, ed., Claudii Galeni 
Pergameni scripta minora, 111 (Leipzig: Teubner, 1893), 2, 6-1. 

488 Cf. Brochard, Les sceptiques, 342-44; 367-68. 

489 See, e.g., Ammonius'sIn “Isagogen sive Quinque voces" in Adolf Busse, Ammonii In Porphyrii 
Isagogen sive Quinque voces (CAG 1v.3; Berlin: Reimer, 1891), 8, 1016: "àvoAoyet [...] TH 
inaywyh Tò rapåðerypa: wonep yàp Exeivy TO WC God TO TOAD Exel xal TO ebxóc, ob TdwvTWC SE TO 
GO £c, btw xai tò Mapdderyprce. Arapéepe 8 xai TTA Xov, STI Y MEV Erraywyy Adyos Zoch 
ATÒ TOV MEPIKaV TO xofóAou TITTOULEVOS, TO SE rapdëereug ATÒ THY uepucv Td dl uépouc 
Tiotodtat”. Barlaam of Calabria, too, warned against drawing conclusions from individual 
cases (Contra Latinos A IV 22, 205-11 in Antonis Fyrigos, ed., Barlaam Calabro. Opere contro 
i Latini, Vols. 1-11 [Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1998], 572, a passage rely- 
ing on Aristotle's Prior Analytics 46b12-19 and/or some ad hoc ancient and/or Byzantine 
commentaries). Still, Barlaam regarded the edifice of our knowledge of the world as solid 
(see, e.g., Contra Latinos A V 4, 31-33 in Fyrigos, op. cit., 578). On the alleged Scepticism of 
Barlaam see Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KafgáotiAa, 65-67. 

490 John Philoponus, In Aristotelis “Analytica priora" commentaria, in Maximilian Wallies, 
Ioannis Philoponi in Aristotelis Analytica priora commentaria (CAG XIII, 2; Berlin: 
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syllogisms as sharing in the shortcomings of the non-demonstrative ones, so as 
to make the edifice of science collapse tout-court.^?! 

The set of ancient Greek passages and ideas described above suggests that 
Palamas was aware that, by calling all disciplines or sciences ‘stochastic, he 
cast radical doubt on their epistemological status in Sceptical terms, which 
was practically equivalent to dismissing them from the realm of certain truth. 

Palamas, in full accordance with Nicephoros Gregoras,^?? explicitly declares 
that, in this life, it is absolutely impossible for man to find out the “reasons of 
beings.’493 Palamas corroborates his repudiation of secular wisdom by appeal- 
ing, like Gregoras (see above, 360), to the epistemological pessimism of Eccles. 
8:17 (quoted above, 348-349), a passage rarely commented upon in Greek 
Patristics. Yet Palamas, silently reproducing Pseudo-Athanasius of Alexandria's 
Synopsis Scripturae sacrae,*?* comments on it with striking nihilism: 


wi 


de Gruyter, 1905), 34, 12-20: “tò 'é& dveryung’ (Aristotle, Prior Analytics 24b18—19) oix exe.” 
See also Aristotle, Rhetorics 1356b12—23; 135721317; 1357b26—36; 1393a26—-27. 

491 This negative equation occurs — even with no philosophical background - in some 
Palamite authors as well; see, e.g., the Chapters on the Purity of the Soul 65 (written around 
1360) by Callistus 1 (post 1290?-1364). This author, like Palamas, sharply distinguishes 
between secular and Christian “contemplation”: “Oi yap ëķw ogoi texvinds D ecoyactixác 
woavet Gewpodot tag xivyaets TAY övtwv xol mAéov gëf évveO0ev MopiZovtat, petplwç SE 
eriBatvovat xal dvatetvovtat rcpóc THY TOD Oeod xatavónaw. ‘O dé Thy ExttaTHUNY OEod we ebxóc 
tkaoxhoaç xai THY Beparaviða tabtyy TH de wf] copia dmoTdEas pgðiwç olde Ave ‘aiviypata’ 
(Prov. 1:6) xai ‘cteopac Adywv’ (Prov. 1:3); ed. Antonio Rigo, “Callisto I Patriarca. I 100 [109] 
capitoli sulla purezza dellanima. Introduzione, edizione e traduzione, Byzantion 80 
(2010): 333-407, at 378; on the date of the text see 334—335, and on the Evagrian origins of 
this distinction, 336. 

492 Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou Kaßáoida, 88-89; 93; 13-14; 120; 122-3; 31-12; id., “Thomas 
Aquinas’” 403-405. Cf. supra, 358—361. 

493 “tods TH xTicews eenxévat Adyous..., voüvo Kata Tov vOv aldva [...] dddvatov”; “Addvatov 
navtånac” (Gregory Palamas, Triads 11 1 41 and 42, in Chrestou, [pyyopiov, 1, 502, 25-28; 
503, 25). Palamas, subscribing to a traditional Patristic and Byzantine topos that stems 
from Philo of Alexandria, accepts the existence of the ‘reasons of beings’ or tapadetypata 
as eternally pre-existent ‘in the Creator's Mind, i.e., in the second person of the Holy 
Trinity, and practically identifies them with God's ‘power/s’ and/or ‘energies’ (see, e.g., 
Triads III 2 24—25, in Chrestou, op. cit., 675, 19-677, 8). 

494  Pseudo-Athanasius of Alexandria, Synopsis Scripturae sacrae 23 (PG 28, 348C-D): 
"[The author of Ecclesiastes] nepi THs quaudic Deupioac quXocopóv paivetar. [...] Hveúpatı 
àyiw xwovpevoç, maver [...] tobs &xtyetpoüvrac nepi tovtwv Cytetv, påoxwv: ‘Od ðuvýoetar 
dvpwros Tod evpeiv TO noinpa TO nenompévov DMO TOV DÄ, dow äv LoxSyon vðpwroç tod 
Syrhout, xol oi eveyce (Eccl. 817b-c) [...] "Qc dct& Ev yaotpl xvopopotays, obtws od 
yay xà rompata co0 Oeod, Boa momcet cà oúunavta (Eccles. n:5b—c). Etta xai nepi thv 
Oewptov Bed zou yryvópevoç ovveldev Ott Hd Eat mepi torovtwv čte, xal uóvov xà vota 
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At&qpopot mept xticews év ciow oi zé eEwlev Adyot, mdvreg Ò Str py 
duele, cicly d todtwv emtothuny ovvébevto TH Serxvooav, ott Gë elc me 
TOV Otopepouévov TAANOÈÇ adyet, obdenia dorun Sbvatat Beta Y) Aws 
emtivevontat. Kat toivuv ó py [...] THs ¿v Tots xtiopact To Oeod coping Td 
CKATOANTETOV ovviwv, QAN ex TH EEw copias thv Out "dur SuxvovpEevny 
ex Ott cocpt Bá xatavojcat oldpevoc, EAabev &cuxóv emt häuueu, UdMov de 
én’ "Aero xvupdtwv'49 ‘tov’ tH yuwoews 'obxov' ‘olxoSonav’ (Matth. 
7:26), Tooodto Taya ‘Adywv otpopatc’496 mictebwv, del otpogaic dw 
‘oywv’ Tepuxvtats ‘xatamaraterar't97 498 


The doctrines of Creation by heathen philosophers are in discord with 
each other; there are, however, some among these philosophers who have 
made a science that shows that none of these doctrines is true, whereas 
no science can show or has even conceived of as showing that this or that 


móyðov yevva. Où yàp and Tob yivwoxetv TA Toladta, AAN do tod npaxtıxoð Biov ó coqóc xai 
Stxatog cuvictata Aéyet yap: ‘Kat ye dou dv ciny copds tod yudvatt, où Suvycetat tod evpeiv’” 
(Eccl. 817g-h) / “Guided by the Holy Spirit, he shuts up those who embark upon research 
into these things, saying: ‘Man cannot get to the botton of everything extant under the 
sun; one may wear himself out in the search, but one will never find it’ [...] You cannot 
understand how the embryo grows in a woman’s womb: no more can you understand 
the work of God, the Creator of all’ Furthermore, referring to the examination of each 
thing separately, he is aware that it is purposeless to investigate them and that the activi- 
ties of this kind produce only labour. Besides, a man is rendered wise and righteous not 
out of knowledge of this sort of things, but from the active life. For he says: ‘Even if the 
sage expresses some convincing views, he is nevertheless absolutely incapable of discov- 
ering the truth’”). This is just one of the numerous cases of latent Palamite borrowing 
from Christian and pagan literature. On the apocryphal character of this pseudo-Atha- 
nasian writing see Peter Gemeinhardt, "Quellenverzeichnis" in Athanasius Handbuch, ed. 
P. Gemeinhardt (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 465-93, at 471. 

Cf. Basil of Caesarea, Quod rebus mundanis adhaerendum non sit (Homilia xxr): “Tlotapòç 
[...] ó Blog nudv, péwv &v8eAey Gc xai xóuactv aMenaMyAoic MAnpobuevos. Tò èv yàp adbtod 
mpoéppsucev Hoy, TO Se Ett Mopevetat xod TO Mev Gert MpoexvIpe TAY TYYAV, TO SE UEMEL xat 
Tpóc THY KOWHY &ravtEs TOD Bavetov onevðopev OdAUTTAV” (PG 31, 561C; cf. John Chrysostom, 
Fragmenta in beatum “Job” PG 64, 568); Pseudo-John Chrysostom, De jejunio 111: “KAvSwv 
TÀ Mapdvta xai Odatta xai MendMyda xduara nad’ Eo TIS uyiis THY tany eyelpovta” 
(PG 60, 715-16). Obviously, Basil, John Chrysostom, and Pseudo-John Chrysostom regard 
instability as the distinctive feature of the entire human life in this world. Palamas applies 
this negative image to a particular activity of man on earth, i.e., his quest for truth. 
Gregory Nazianzen, Oration XXXII 25, 2—7 (see supra, 366). 

See supra, 340, n. 308, See also Gregory Palamas, Triads 1, 1, 1; 1, 3,13 (Chrestou, [pyyop/ou, 1, 
361, 5-16; 423, 23-28). Cf. Demetracopoulos, Adyouativos, 141-42, n. 143. 

Gregory Palamas, Triads 11, 1, 41 in Chrestou, Ipyyopiou, 1, 503, 3-19. 
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heathen philosopher can properly claim to hold the truth. Therefore, he 
who [...] does not understand the incomprehensibility of the wisdom of 
God as inherent in the creatures, but thinks that he has fully understood 
the truth that permeates all of them using as source the pagan wisdom, 
is unaware of the fact that he ‘builds’ ‘the edifice’ of knowledge on ‘sand, 
or even better, on successive waves, entrusting such a high issue to the 
dribbles of arguments, which by nature are overturned by the dribbles of 
other arguments. 


The fact that Palamas was pleased with the spirit of a text that has been called 
‘the Song of Scepticism'4?? (a text most probably written in mid-3rd or early 
2nd century BC) is quite telling. In this Deutero-Canonical book of the Old 
Testament, the vanity of man's efforts to acquire knowledge is declared and 
justified in terms of the Edenic curse, and those vain efforts are used as an 
argument to show the incomprehensibility of God.5°° Palamas shows him- 
self to be fully aware of the Sceptical tenor of the book, since he argues for 
its epistemological pessimism by quoting a Sceptical maxim (at second-hand, 
from Gregory Nazianzen).5°! The Ecclesiastes, as the second of the three Old 
Testament books ascribed to Solomon, was regarded as the one corresponding 


499 Charles Henry Hamilton Wright, The Book of Koheleth, Commonly Called ‘Ecclesiastes,’ 
Considered in Relation to Modern Criticism, and to the Doctrines of Modern Pessimism. The 
Donnellan Lectures for 1880-1 (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1883), 137 (the styling of 
the book as ‘the Song of Scepticism’ is attributed to the poet Heinrich Heine). 

500 Eccles. 7:14; 7:24; 7:28; 8:17; 9:1-11:6. See, e.g., Emile Joseph Dillon, The Sceptics of the Old 
Testament: Job — Koheleth — Agur (London: Isbister, 1895), 40; Robert H. Pfeiffer, "The 
Peculiar Skepticism of Ecclesiastes,’ Journal of Biblical Literature 53.2 (1934): 100-109, at 
103—104 and 107; Robert V. McCabe, "The Message of Ecclesiastes,’ Detroit Baptist Seminary 
Journal1a (1996): 85-112, at 94, 97 and 105-109; Roland E. Murphy, “Kohelet der Skeptiker,” 
Concilium 12 (1976): 567—70; William H.U. Anderson, Qoheleth and its Pessimistic Theology: 
Hermeneutical Struggles in Wisdom Literature (New York: Mellen Press, 1997), 58-61; 
Alexander A. Fischer, Skepsis oder Furcht Gottes? Studien zur Komposition und Theologie 
des Buches Kohelet (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1997), 238-39; Maria I. Pazarski, “H eMyvictvaj 
&rtppor| oth oxéypn tod ‘ExxAyoiacty,” Ph.D. thesis, University of Thessaloniki, 2006, 136-53 
(especially 140-41). Alan Hugh McNeile, An Introduction to Ecclesiastes, with Notes and 
Appendices (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1904), 45 and 52, parallels the core of 
the message of the Ecclesiastes with the spirit of humility in Xenophanes's B34. A partially 
dissenting voice is that of Jonathan Barnes, who argues ("L'Ecclésiaste et le scepticisme 
grec,’ Revue de théologie et de philosophie 131 [1999]: 10314) that there is no philosophical 
(Sceptical or other) spirit in Ecclesiastes at all. 

501 Gregory Nazianzen, Carmina moralia XXXIII, 12 (see supra, 340). 
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to physics. Its nil expedit verdict??? fully accords with Palamas's account of 
the grave and insurmountable shortcomings of postlapsarian man. Further, 
as we have seen (384-391), Palamas regards man's inability to acquire any 
solid knowledge of the world as evidence for a fortiori distrust of ctoydZecOan 
as a method of knowing God through His creatures.99? Although this method 
supposedly reflects normal human use of the world, namely, to serve as an 
indication of God's existence and His properties (wisdom, omnipotence, etc.), 
postlapsarian passions so distorted humans' minds that almost all of them 
drew erroneous conclusions about God (cf. supra, 367—373).59^ 

Further, in referring to “some” who have composed a refutation of all philo- 
sophical claims on truth, Palamas seems to hint at Sextus Empiricus's writ- 
ings. Sextus, in Outlines of Pyrrhonism 11, 9, entitled Et Zon «t goet déc 
(“Does Anything True Really Exist?"), argues that neither ‘apparent’ nor 'non- 
evident' 'true things' (i.e. judgments or propositions which conform to the 
fact") exist: O08&v [...] tobtwv Zoch déc, wç SeiEouev. OdSEv [...] doa Zoch 
Andes (“None of these alternatives is true, as we shall show; therefore nothing 
is true").505 This position is very close to Palamas's statement that ndvrec [...] 
ott UN dAnPets, elotv of tobtwv ¿niotýunv ovvéðevto TH ðeixvôcav. Apparently, by 
&rietY)u, Palamas refers to Sextus's Adversus Mathematicos, a systematic anti- 
encyclopedia of (Dogmatic) knowledge.506 

By means of this Sceptical repudiation of normally achieved human knowl- 
edge, Palamas paves the way for his doctrine of the knowledge possessed by 
the ‘truly real man. 59? Such a man has been lifted by God's grace up to the 


502 See Vinel, Grégoire de Nysse, 8-9; 50-51. Palamas (Triads 11, 1, 41, in Chrestou, Ipryopíov, 1, 
503, 12-14), ascribes this verdict to the book of Job, too, which accords with Olympiodorus's 
Commentary on “Job” (see supra, 350). 

503 See also Palamas's Triads 11, 3, 46: “Ovxétt [sc. after the Incarnation] ¿x tod &lxóroc 
ywocxopev Tov Oeóv: roue yàp Y, ano TOV xticyátov yvôcıç tod Oco0" (in Chrestou, 
Ipyyopíov, 1, 579, 27-28). As has been seen (377, n. 449), the characterization of man's 
knowledge of God by means of the creation as ‘inferential’ or ‘speculative’ and, in this 
regard, rectricted in value, goes back to Philo of Alexandria. 

504 Cf. Demetracopoulos, Adyouativoc, 98-100. 

505 Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 11, 88 (Mau, Sexti, 1: 86; tr. Bury, Sextus, 1: 207). 

506  Palamas probably reflects here George Cedrenos's description of Sextus Empiricus's liter- 
ary production: “6 XéEcoc [...] mpd¢ n&cov avtetre texvyy xai iniothuny” (Compendium his- 
toriarum; PG 121, 320B2-3) ("Sextus [...] contradicted every art and science"). This echoes 
the title of Sextus's Adversus Mathematicos as well as of his Pyrrhonian Outlines 1, 6: *npóc 
EXQLTTOV uépoc tfc KaAOUMEVS quXocogtoc avtiAeyouev” (ed. Mau, Sexti, 1, 5) and Adversus 
Mathematicos 1, 96: “neipasópeða npòç Exaotov dréngend" (ed. Mau, Sexti, 111, 25). 

507 See Demetracopoulos, "Thomas Aquinas,” 386. 
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divine realm; he sees the light of God and pursues within this light what con- 
stitutes the ‘truly real activity’ of man, i.e., gazing upon the high things (i.e. 
the divine patterns of beings) by means of this Debt Sp The knowledge he 
gains this way is radically different from what discursive thought (8t&votx) can 
offer. Discursive thought tries to fly toward truth by means of the wings of the 
representative faculty, which, like a blind person, runs everywhere in order to 
grasp things. By nature, the representative faculty fails to grasp with accuracy 
and certainty the non-present sensible things as well as the intelligible ones.5°9 
Obviously, by declaring these syllogistic, epistemological processes ineffec- 
tive, Palamas repudiates the knowledge that philosophers and scientists try to 
acquire through émtAoytopog and &vañoyıopóç, respectively (cf. supra, 389—390). 
Further, his combination of this Sceptical repudiation of the ordinary methods 
of knowledge, on one hand, with the famous Platonic metaphor of the winged 
soul and her journeys up and down as she tries to reach the realm of being and 
truth,>!° on the other, stands as a flagrant example of the Late Byzantine trend 
of Sceptical Platonism (Theodore 11 Ducas Lascaris, Theodore Metochites, 
Nicephoros Gregoras et al.). The Late Byzantine Sceptical Platonists put argu- 
ments taken from the arsenal of ancient Scepticism in the service of the 
Platonic and Neoplatonic distrust of sense-experience, thus casting doubt 
on the very grounds of the edifices of philosophy and science. Furthermore, 
and quite naturally, since Christians held this stance, it was combined with 
fideism - on the patristic model of Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa and, 
above all, Gregory Nazianzen.?!! This fideism appears in Palamas, too; to seek 
God's help, one must first gain a good awareness of one's own quite narrow 
limits and nearly total ignorance.5'? 


508 Gregory Palamas, Epistle to the Nun Xena 59, in Chrestou, Ipyyopíou, v, 224, 3-9. 

509 Ibid. in Chrestou, op. cit., 224, 10-14: “... dtavolag pavtactixois dvetct mcepolc, Ù mavtA 
xodnep TUPAN repuroAet, Mut El THY andvtwv aloevycàv ýT rt THv orepavaeguxótov 
VoNTOY fc doxpiBoOc xai dvevdoidaTov KaTaAn ews iveiAoqiBavogévy" [ “...it ascends on the 
wings of the mind's representational faculty, which mind always wanders about as though 
blind, without possessing an accurate and assured understanding either of the sensible 
things not immediately present to it of transcendent intelligible realities"; tr. Gerald 
Eustace Howell Palmer, Philip Sherrard, and Kallistos Timothy Ware, The Philokalia. The 
Complete Text Compiled by St. Nikodemus of the Holy Mountain and St. Makarios of Corinth, 
IV (London: Faber, 1995), 317, slightly revised. 

510 Plato, Phaedrus 246A3-247E6. 

511 Demetracopoulos, NixoAáov KaffáciAa, 84-108; 129-50; 31112. 

512 See, e.g., Gregory Palamas, Capita CL 29, 11214: “d yàp yvoùç THY Ewvtod dicO£vetoty voüc eüpev 
Oev dv toi Dot npóc cetvjpla ual Groot ‘TH quii THs yvoceoc' (Os. 1012) xat AdBot co~lav 
dAn xoi ‘TH alt TotW’ (I Cor. 3:18; cf. Rom. 12:2) yh cvyxatodvouevyy (cf. 11 Cor. 5:1)” in 
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What differentiates Palamas from all of the above Patristic and Byzantine 
authors is that he does leave room for the postlapsarian human mind to formu- 
late philosophical and scientific theories, but only Christian ones.5!3 Further, 
following the ‘intellectualist’ strand of Byzantine asceticism,>"* he claims that 


6 xaTHELwWpEVES TOO Pwtds Exetvov vote xal TPdS TO TUVLMEVOV GALA TOMA 
StamropOuevet tod Belov xAMouç Texpnpta, YapIt! ce Deia vol TAPKÒÇ TAXÝTNTI 
Mëtten xal Góvopuy TOV ddvvatwv evtiGeic. [...] EvtedOev ó Statpavay tods 
TOV Zur Adyous Aóyoc xal dvaxaddmTwv olxobev Ex “aBapdtyTOS xà THS 
púcewç pvotypia, OV av “evaroylag” Aóyotc npòç “natdéAn tv” (Sap. 13:3-5) 


Chrestou, [pyyoptou, V, 51, 7-9 = Robert E. Sinkewicz, ed. and tr., Saint Gregory Palamas. The 
One Hundred and Fifty Chapters (Toronto: PIMs, 1988), 112-13: “For the mind that realizes 
its own weakness has discovered whence it might enter upon salvation and draw near 
to 'the light of knowledge' and receive true wisdom, which does not pass away with 'this 


1» 


age." Cf. Palamas's repudiation of man’s natural knowledge of God: “Où rác 6 Thy "éi 
Zara yvdow Zu Y] Òr atücí]c Apéin £voucov Éyet Tov Ocóv, GN adtyy THY Yvaaow TOV x cto idco, 
&E adtijs de ¿č ebxóroc evoyatóuevog Osóv" (Triads r1 3 16, in Chrestou, op. cit., 552, 27-31; cf. 
Triads 11 3 46: “Obxétt ¿x TOÔ elxótoc yivwoxopev TOV Ocóv- ToLaAdTy yàp 0 do t&v XTIOpATWV 
yvôcıç Tod Osod” (in Chrestou, op. cit., 579, 27-28). Cf. Sextus Empiricus’s explanation 
of the word '8óxoc' as used in Xenophanes's B34: “wote xprtyplov yivesðat Kate rofrou 
tov Õokaortòv Aóyov, vovréctt tov TOÔ sixótoc CAAA uù Tov TOD nayiov éxdpevov” (Adversus 
Mathematicos V11, 1, 10, in Mutschmann, Sexti, 11: 25). Cf. Philo of Alexandria, De spe- 
cialibus legibus 1, 60—61: “[...] Doc, xa&aprác, olwvocxdmouc, vepottooxónovc, Emd&dovtac, 
xAnddow énatvéyovxac- oroyactai yàp méie obcot mibavav xol ex ën doce Maç èni TOV 
adbtav pavtacias AcuBcvovtec, Sik TO UTE TH óroxelpevot púow Suen náyrov Hire THY Budo 
GxptBf, B&covov mepimeroijobat, D Booauofioerat tà Sdxtua” / “[...] Haruspices, purifica- 
tors, augurs, interpreters of prodigies, incantators, and those who put their faith in sounds 
and voices. For all these are but guessing at what is plausible and probable, and the same 
phenomena present to them ideas which differ at different times because the things on 
which they are based have no natural stability nor has the understanding acquired any 
accurate touchstone by which the genuine can be tested and approved" (Cohn, Philonis, 
V:15, 13-18; tr. Colson, Philo, v11, 135). 

513 See Palamas's important passage on the possibility of Christian philosophy and sci- 
ence in Triads H 1, 23 (Chrestou, 1: 485, 33—486, 10). It is in this framework that Palamas 
undertook the task to refute on rational grounds the heathen Weltanschauung depicted 
in Macrobius’s Commentary on Cicero’s Dream of Scipio, which was known to him via 
Maximos Planoudes’s Greek translation of it (see John A. Demetracopoulos, “Anti- 
Macrobius Christianus or the Construction of Christian Science: Gregory Palamas’ Capita 
CL 1-14 (“De mundo") as a Christian Refutation of the Heathen Cosmology of Macrobius' 
Commentary on the “Dream of Scipio,” forthcoming). 

514 See, eg. Irénée Hausherr, “Les grands courants de la spiritualité orientale,’ Orientalia 
Christiana Periodica 1, 1-2 (1935): 114-38, at 121-24. 
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516 


rëm ntp qüctv TO Stavoodpevov vital THY TictÓG dxpoouévov. Dn 
advtog ó Tob Adyou mathe düAotc &rotporic xatetAngev. 'Evreü0ev ot T Ma 
TroxtrAat oro pioccomcotíat xal TÒ Stopdv Te xai mpoopáty xal nepi tv móppeo Tov 
cupiBatvóvtoov ws dn’ óg0oX uobc Ot eyecOot. Kat tò dy péyioTov, wç ov nepi 
tot00' 6 oxonóc TElvEl TAY LAKAPLWTaTwWY ExElvWV, QAN WamtEp el oe ÖPWN TOG 
YjAtooc]y àxtiva, xal t&v dept dTópwy fo Duer, x&v uy TOOT’ AUTH TLYYAVEL 
cxomóc, Gre èxeivoiç tats eias dxtion xabapds dptrodow, olg qct 
TIOOTEOTIV Y TdvTwy amoxdAvipic, ol TAV SVTWV póvov Y, TOV yeyewnpévwy, 
Gt Kat THY Zare écopévooy 6800 Mdpepyov we AANDAG  TOUTWY mpooytverot 
yvaats xaT dvaroyiav tig xabapdtytos, npotpyou 8& adtols Y) Tod voóc mpóc 
EQUTOV ETLOTPOGY Kal aüvveuctc, Më 8& moo THY TH Puyo Sud en, 
ei xal Douugorëu gief, mpóc Tov vodv &ntotpoqy, Kal Y, Kat’ opt TE xoi 
Ocov evépyeta, 8r fic éreoxevacoyévot Tpdg TÒ Mowtdtumov ad Statidevta, TÒ 
“apyatov” &xeivo xal dunyavov "doc" emavayovans>!> tç xd prroc.516 


The intellect that has been accounted worthy of this light also transmits 
to the body that is united with it many clear tokens of the divine beauty, 
acting as an intermediary between divine grace and the grossness of the 
flesh and conferring on the flesh the power to do what lies beyond its 
power....It is then that the intellect is illumined by the divine Logos 
who enables it to perceive the inner essences — the logoi — of created 
things and on account of its purity reveals to it the mysteries of nature. 
In this way, through relationships of correspondence the perceiving and 
trusting intelligence is raised up to the apprehension of the supernatural 
realities — an apprehension that the Father of the Logos communicates 
through an immaterial union. From this arise various other miraculous 
effects, such as visionary insight, the seeing of things future, and the 
experience of things happening afar off as though they were occurring 
before one's very eyes. But what is more important is that those blessed 
in this manner do not aspire to attain such powers. Rather it is as though 
one were to look at a ray of sunlight and at the same time to perceive 
the small particles in the air, though this was not his intention. So it is 
with those who commune directly with the rays of divine light, which 


John of Damascus, Homilia in transfigurationem Domini n, in Bonifatius Kotter, ed., Die 
Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, V (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1988), 449, 6-7. 

Gregory Palamas, Epistle to the Nun Xena 62, in Chrestou, [pyyopiou, v, 225, 20-226, 22. 
Cf. Antonio Rigo, "De l'apologie à l'évocation de l'expérience mystique: Évagre le Pontique, 
Isaac le Syrien et Diadoque de Photicé dans les ceuvres de Grégoire Palamas (et dans la 
controverse palamite),” in Knotenpunkt Byzanz, 85-108, at 87-88. 
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by nature reveal all things: according to the degree of purity they truly 
attain — albeit as something incidental — a knowledge of what is past, 
of what is present, and even of what is to come. But their main concern 
is the return of the intellect to itself and its concentration on itself. Or, 
rather, their aim is the reconvergence of all the soul’s powers in the intel- 
lect — however strange this may sound — and the attaining of the state in 
which both intellect and God work together. In this way they are restored 
to the original state and assimilated to the Archetype, grace renewing in 
them their pristine and inconceivable beauty.5!? 


Palamas's simile of the vision of the sun's rays?!? contrasts sharply with Sextus's 
simile of the archers who aim at their target in the dark. For Palamas, phi- 
losophers have taken great pains to achieve knowledge of the natural world, 
and yet cannot discern if they have achieved it or not. The Christian saints, in 
contrast, aiming at knowledge of God, possess knowledge of the natural world 
effortlessly, as a side benefit.5!9 


3 Demetrios Cydones 

In Part 1 of his chef-d'œuvre, the Defensio S. Thomae Aquinatis adversus Nilum 
Cabasilam (probably finished shortly after 1363), Demetrios Cydones (1324/25- 
1397) explained the epistemological status of man in this life by carefully 
adapting one of Sextus Empiricus's two illustrations of Xenophanes's B34; he 
who searches for truth in this life, Demetrios says: 


searches in the same way as a blind man, who wanders here and there 
in a house and, when searching for something of the things lying inside, 
cannot, because of his disability, move directly towards it; instead, he first 


517 Tr. Palmer et al., The Philokalia, v, 318-19. 

518 This simile probably derives from Proclus’s In Platonis *Parmenidem" 11: “wonep el A€yot 
TIC, KUBO dp, KATA voco Kal PAC, Kal KABO qc, KAT toOto Kal dyno. "Ecco 08 nepwtiouévoç 
ap, xal UTE 6 dp Adc, OUTE TO PAC jp, AAA xal Ev TH qoi ó ayo, Kal Ev TH dépi TÒ MAC, ärt 
napoxeiuévov dl gene THY Mopiwy TOÔ TE dépoc xal TOD pwTtóç, ovdEv érti Aaffety Jatépov toútwv 
xa 0 un Gewpeitar xai td Aoindv” (ed. Carlos G. Steel, Procli in Platonis Parmenidem com- 
mentaria. Tomus 1 libros 1-111 continens |Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007], 162 = 755, 
25-756, 3 juxta Cousin). 

519  Palamas's depreciation of otoyaspóç as a means to knowledge of God on behalf of expe- 
rience was reproduced by some of his followers; see, e.g., Philotheos Kokkinos, Against 
Nicephoros Gregoras X, 459-60 (*.. . repa. . . paDóvteç, xat ob Aóyotc ATABS o08£ otoyacpoiç”; 
ed. Demetrios B. Kaimakes, ®ıAoĝéov Koxxtvou doyuatina Zong. Mépoc A’ [Thessaloniki: 
Aristotle University Center for Byzantine Studies, 1983], 377). 
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grasps a thing he happens to know, then another and another, till he 
reaches what he was actually searching for.520 


In contrast to the core of Sextus's simile of some persons who are objectively 
unable to make sure if what they touch upon in a dark house is the jewelry they 
are looking for or not, Demetrios deems his blind man, for all the objective dif- 
ficulties, able to reach, step by step, his end. These steps are the stages of discur- 
sive thought, which Sextus regarded ineffective. "So, it seems that Demetrius's 
‘blind’ yet mentally energetic ‘man’ was meant to stand as his response to the 
revival of Scepticism in his time.'5?! Demetrios was a moderate optimist. This 
is reflected in his views on the major ecclesiastical problem of his age, i.e. the 
union of the Churches of Rome and Constantinople, as well as on the major 
theological debate of his age, i.e. the debate on Palamism. 


34 Cydones on His Own Placement in the East-West Tug of War, or on 

One's Right to Have a Moderate Trust in One's Own Mind 
Cydones's moderate optimism becomes apparent in the way he assimilates 
another well-known simile, ie. that used in Plato's Phaedo 85D1-4 (see 
supra, 263). Demetrios, addressing the Orthodox ecclesiastical leaders, who 
were by then in conflict with the Latins, in main as far as Trinitarian theology 
was concerned, writes: 


... Lpoarjxov dv tot &vdpdot coqolc xoi tod yevoug Bou npopeQBAv uévotc 
uy Bortep Tivi cop xal Eoppwydtt mAolw buds adtobs te xal Tobs duc 
"rie teDovrac" TO TH dAnfetag medayor neipåoðar drameodv, wonep dé elc Co 
vady dppayh Te xod frt “tH moti EuBatvovtas ert tals mapadedopevats Ou 
Tpapats wonep "éq' ep dyxopotc 
toic to medayos todto mpoóta(oácty cytoig ém morcpdet xai StdacxcAots xor 
TIPO Exetvous OPAVTAS Kal NAS rotola Tov mAodY, "MpoxcretaBart”>23 8£ voi 


» »& 


oppetv,”>2? dyti dé xeAevotov dnaKovetv 


520 Demetracopoulos, "Thomas Aquinas’s,’ 370. 

521 Art. cit., 370-72. 

522 John Chrysostom, Ad populum Antiochenum XX1, 1 (PG 49, at 212); De Anna v, 3 (PG 54, 
672); In “Epistulam 1 ad Thessalonicenses" V11, 3 (PG 62, 440); In “Epistulam 1 ad Timotheum" 
XII, 1(PG 62, 558). 

523 Cf. Basil of Caesarea, Epistle CXXVII, 3, 1-9 in Courtonne, ed., Saint Basile. Lettres, 11, 
39: “Ov pny 0088 TMavteAds uot Soxet TV UN Sexouevwv THY niot dAoTPLObY ExUTOUC, dA 
Tojcacdai Twa TÖV dvdpOv értiiéAetty KATH TOS MAAKLOvS Deouone Tis Geräte... Kal THY TOY 
Tlatépwv niot mpotewopevoug mpoxadsiodat adtovc le cuvapetav: xàv Lev Telowpev, xotvàc 
abtots £voOfjvatt, Zä 8€ drothywpev, dpxetobat fuii OAA0 oe, Tov dé inaupotepiopòv TodToVv 
¿topica tod HOous...”. The difference is that, to Cydones, the ‘others’ are not just would-be 
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tous doug Aéyety Ant me EXO Ttpóc THV MopEelav rom auvtelvov .. ., TOG 
dé THY GANPELaV póvyy xal TOV Ev AdTH AlLEVa Kal THY TOV AoYIOMaY yoAnvyy 
amooxortodvtas émetyecOat. Otw 88 Huds Mapeoxevacpevous neiðouat Ñ TÄS 
dAnPeias ph duaptycecOa, ho o08£v petZov dvOpwrors yévoiT dv TAY TOMA 
nóvwv OË o, 7) tov yoüv uddiot’ dvekeAeyxtov Aóyov nopioapévovç,5?4 todtov 
petpiav Zen amodoytav “el tod Bäuoroc tod Xptotob” (11 Cor. 5:10), Bro 
TOÔ TÅG GANOEiag captely ànrarrwuela Sixcg: xdocetvoc yàp lows cvyyvocerat, 
ovdev Huds THS Suvaews EMeAoiTOTAS ebpov, StL UNS’ adtOS TA THY Õúvapıv 


^» 2 


"oreppBatvovcoa'" roi dvSpcimotg "voyoOecet" 3 &mattet (cf. Matth. 11:30).525 


What I think it would be proper to suggest to wise men, who are the lead- 
ers of the entire nation, is this. Don't try to cross the sea of truth 'entrust- 
ing' yourselves and others to some, so to speak, rotten and wrecked ship; 
you should rather embark upon ‘faith’ as if upon a solid and sound ship, 
holding on the Scriptures that have been delivered to us as if 'on a sacred 
anchor’; further, we should obey our holy Fathers and doctors, who have 
already crossed this sea, as if they were petty officers, and make this travel 
by looking at them. At the same time, we should 'ask' the others to say to 
us whatever might be conducive to our travel... and keep steadfast to the 
task of reaching the pure truth, the harbor which lies in its blossom and 
the peace of mind [that lies there]. If we prepare ourselves in this way, 
Iam confident that either we will not fail to find the truth, in comparison 
to which there is no superior prize for one's hard labours, or, at least, we 
will find out whatever doctrine is hardest to disprove and use it as a suf- 
ficient apology ‘before the court of Christ; when we will be accused of 
having fallen short of truth; and He, for His own part, will presumably 


convinced persons, but persons who can make their own contribution to one’s search 
for truth. 

See also his Religious Testament, in Giovanni Mercati, ed., Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio 
Cidone, Manuele Caleca e Teodoro Meliteniota ed altri appunti per la storia della teologia e 
della letteratura bizantina del secolo xtv (Studi e Testi 56; Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1931), 428, 84:“... tfj; Suvatys yoOv nepi tv Bel dAylelas yh dweretv...” (cf. Plato, 
Phaedo 85C4-6 and 8-9: “... nepi rëm cotoóvo [sc. the divine things]... ddbvatov... Mh 
Teoaglatacbat... Tov yobv Dë tov x&v dvOpoottvoy Aóyov . . ”). 

Demetrios Cydones, To the Patriarch Philotheos (in Mercati, Notizie, 384, 81-98). The 
words which constitute selfsame or adapted borrowings from Plato's Phaedo 85C-D 
are underlined. The sources of the conluding sentence of the passage (ët. . 71 must be 
John Chrysostom's Catecheses ad illuminandos v11, 13, 1-2 (in Antoine Wenger, ed., Jean 
Chrysostome. Huit catéchéses baptismales [SC 50 bis; Paris: Cerf, 1970]) and Ad populum 
Antiochenum XIII, 3 (PG 49, 140). 
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forgive us, because He will see that we had done our best, since what He 
‘commands’ us or demands from us does not ‘exceed’ humans’ powers. 


At first glance, Demetrios is quite traditional here; using a vocabulary that, for 
its greatest part, can be traced back to John Chrysostom and Basil of Caesarea, 
he holds that for a Byzantine religious to be a good Christian, it suffices to 
be firmly based on the Scriptures as interpreted by the Greek doctors of the 
Church. Still, he continues, one must also ask “the others" (i.e. the Latins) for 
their opinion, since they, too, can make their own contribution to one’s task 
of finding out the Christian truth. What is this process supposed to result in? 
One would either hit upon the target or get as close as possible to it. Cydones 
implies that there is no way for us to discern whether we have really got the 
truth or not; this echoes exactly the core of Xenophanes’s B34 as reflected in 
the opening sentence of Plato's Phaedo Bet D. Cydones simply says that it is 
sufficient to do our best in this direction by following what seems to be the 
best human doctrine of the divine matters and that, if it happens that one 
errs (which is quite possible), God would presumably prove merciful to him, 
because He is not so unjust as to demand from us humans something that, 
because of our very nature, lies beyond our reach. This is clearly an adoption 
of Xenophanes's stress of the limited character of the human knowledge of the 
divine matters, yet coloured by a tone of Platonic optimism, which is ostensi- 
bly expressed by means of Platonic wording. 


3.2 Cydones's Anti-Palamism, or on the Cognitive Limits of the 
Human Nature 

Cydones, in another writing, addresses the staunch defender of Palamism, 

Philotheos Kokkinos (1295/97-1379, Patriarch of Constantinople from 1353 to 

1354 and 1364 to 1377), whom he bitterly accuses of following a person who 

resembles the ridiculous Aristophanic Socrates (Clouds, 250; see supra, 257), 

namely, Gregory Palamas: 


Aéye 8& tov dAn cou Siddcxarov, éxtivov “tov AAačóva’”526 tov 
“uetewpopevana’,>27 öç "xpeudcac TO vënug xai THY ppovtiða, AentHV elc 
tov 8potoy eyxataplbas dëpo 278 donyytis úp yeyove TOV xov TobTwV 


526 Aristophanes, Clouds 102, 449 and 1492, in Dover, Aristophanes, 12, 31 and 87. 

527 Id., op. cit. 333; cf. 228 (in Dover, op. cit., 24; 18). 

528 Id., 229-30 in Dover, op. cit., 18. Gregory Acindynos was the first to express irony against 
Palamas by using a verse from this comedy (v. 153: "rfj; Aervótwyvoc THY gpevôv!” / “What 
subtlety of mind!”) (Gregory Acindynos, Refutatio magna operis Gregorii Palamae cui 
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Soypatwv. "ExetOgv ydp cot ý TOV ton AatpEta xai TO cv "Dev aufjvoc 929 
xal ó t&v Deorérru Di ópuaðòç xai TH “HELEVA” xod "orrepxce(pevon 931 decia cat 
Kal TÀ và KATHANTTA vol cocorcá' rect xai pata xai &ópata xai ó “dvapyoc” 
xoi "deci voc" 532 ob [...] xal ó medypati xai duelo: Oed¢ Sid Thv peOeEw cfc 
beepers OedmTOs, wonep xal 6 Xplotog npåypatı xal äAmfelog cvOowro<, 
xal Y puo) cixwyv tod Oeod, AAN od xatà pino 0088 oyéoy, Kal Th “uuvpiwv 
oemmrëm dion" 203... Ts Sheng... 000 thv brepnpavetav &Aeyyobovc xal öt 
&vOpcortoc àv toov cewutov motels TH Od .. 534 


Reveal the real mentor of yours, i.e., that ‘arrogant man, the ‘man of 
highflown pretension, who, “suspending his mind and commingling 
his rarefied thought with its kindred air,’ introduced you to these good 
doctrines. It was from him that you derived the adoration of the lights, 
the “swarm of gods" and the bunch of deities and the inferior and supe- 
rior uncreated realities and the things that can or cannot be understood 
by mind and the visible and invisible and what is uncreated and with- 
out beginning, like you...and the really and truly God because of his 
participation in the inferior Deity, just as Christ is really and truly man, 


titulus “Dialogus inter Orthodoxum et Barlaamitam" 111, 6, 25-26 and Iv, 38, 36-37, in Juan 
Nadal Cañellas, ed., Gregorii Acindyni opera. Refutationes duae operis Gregorii Palamae cui 
titulus "Dialogus inter Orthodoxum et Barlaamitam" [CCSG 31; Turnhout: Brepols, 1995], 
174 and 375; see also id., La théodicée de Grégoire Palamas a la lumière de la théologie ortho- 
doxe traditionelle, forthcoming). 

Aristophanes, Clouds 297, in Dover, Aristophanes, 22. 

Cf. Id., op. cit. 265; 316; 365, in Dover, op. cit., 20; 23; 26. 

See, e.g., Gregory Palamas, 3rd Epistle to Acindynos 7; 15 (ed. Meyendorff in Ipyyopéou, 1: 301, 
9-11; 306, 18-20). Cf. Demetracopoulos, “Palamas Transformed,” 277, n. 37. 

See, e.g, Gregory Palamas, 3rd Epistle to Acindynos 16, in Chrestou, Ipyyopíov, 1, 308, 
11-309, 24. 

A favorite phrase of John Chrysostom; the only relevant passage is the De incom- 
prehensibili Dei natura 11, 371-73 (ed. Anne-Marie Malingrey, Jean Chrysostome. Sur 
l'incompréhensibilité de Dieu. Homélies 1-v [sc 28's; Paris: Cerf, 1970; ?2000], 172): "b dé 
Thy paxapiav adtyy obatav... moduTpAyLoVvay, oby hyi toc civar Vugtan goë. 
Demetrios Cydones, To the Patriarch Philotheos (in Mercati, Notizie, 303, 28-38). See also 
Demetrios Cydones's description of the Palamites (Epistle xxxr, 68-69) as “8edAnmtot xoi 
erimvol, xai mevta u82Xov 3] &vOpwrow” (“men who pass themselves for divine-possessed and 
God-inspired, but are in fact whatever except for human beings...” [i.e. in fact, something 
less than humans, i.e., irrational beings) (in Raymond-Joseph Loenertz, ed., Démétrius 
Cydonés. Correspondance, 1 [Studi e Testi 186; Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
1956], 62). Cf. Aristotle, Ethica Eudemia 1214a22—24: “xaðánep of... SedAnmtot xv àv porro, 
emimvola Saipovion Tivòç damep évOouctátovcec. . . " 
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and the natural image of God, which is not an image of His by means of 
imitation or in terms of relation, and those ideas that deserve thousands 
of thunders... Punishment... chastises your arrogance and the fact that, 
although you are a human being, you make yourself equal to God... 


Cydones does not expressly include Aristophanes’s paraphrase of Xenophanes's 
B34 (... TÀ Seta npåypaT eldevar capa dtr’ Zoch... ` see supra, 257). Still, the 
fragment is latent in this passage. Cydones’s paratactic enumeration of the 
Palamite errors about the divine consists of five bits: (1) ý) Tv Pwtwv Aatpeia; 
(2) TO TOV Dewy ou ugoe xal ó THY DeotHTwv óppaðóç (hendiadys); (3) Tà úperuéva 
xoi dmepKetweva Genera: (4) TA VO XATAANTTÀ xal dxatdAnmta xai spate xal 
&ópata (hendiadys); (5) 6 &votpyoc xot ğxtiotoç xai 6 noypatı xai Anael Osóc 
ià THY LEbEEw TÅ D~etevys OedtH TOG, Wortep xal 6 Xpiotòç npåypatı xai awe elo 
&vOpcortoc xai Y, poy cixwy tod Ozod, AAN od xatà Wun ovde cyéotv. Item (1) 
refers to the peculiar affection of the Palamite monks for the ‘divine light’ as 
the way God reveals Himself to them. Item (2) refers, in Aristophanic words, 
to the multitude of the divine energies, compared with the Socratic deities, 
ie. the Clouds, whom Socrates makes appear before mortals by means of 
invocation.595 Item (3) refers to Palamas's real distinction between the divine 
essence and energies, whereas item (4) refers to the Palamite definition of 
the essence as His incomprehensible and inaccessible aspect, in contrast to 
the divine energies, which are defined as His comprehensible and accessible 
aspect. Items (3) and (4) (xà...xoi và... etc which summarize Palamas’s 
doctrine of the divine realities, look like an elaboration of the Aristophanic 
Socrates's và Ocio, arrogantly held by Palamas, in direct contrast with the mes- 
sage of the Xenophanean B34, as perfectly known to himself, Palamas. Item (5) 
refers to the alleged, unnaturally real deification of the Palamites by means of 
participating in the divine energies.536 

Now, the last bit of the parataxis of the enumerated Palamite errors reads: 
tà pupiwy oxyntav dE. This clause does not add anything; it is just a pejo- 
rative recapitulation of all the preceding points. Still, we should not fail to 
notice that John Chrysostom had used this very phrase in his celebrated homi- 
lies, De incomprehensibili Dei natura, in order to emphasize how absurd it is 


535 Aristophanes, Clouds 269-91; 299-313, in Dover, Aristophanes, 21-22. We are probably 
meant to recall the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century hesychastic prayer, which was 
supposed to elevate man to the divine realm. 

536 See, e.g., Gregory Acindynos, Refutatio 1v, 1, in Nadal Cañellas, Gregorii, 314-16. Cf. Nadal 
Cañellas, La théodicée, forthcoming. 
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for man to scrutinize the divine nature PO! The quotation from Chrysostom 
implies that, to Cydones, Xenophanes’s and Chrysostom’s calls for modesty in 
our quest for the divine truths match perfectly. 

To Cydones, the distance between man and God, at least in this life, is 
unbridgeable. Human knowledge of God is knowledge from a distance. He 
who, like Gregory Palamas, pretends to go beyond the limits imposed by the 
human condition is just as ridiculous as the Aristophanic Socrates who, in 
his unbounded temerity, promised everybody clear knowledge of the divine 
things. In accusing Palamas of trying to transgress the limits of human nature 
and the human condition, Cydones aligned himself with an anti-Palamite cri- 
tique expressed by Barlaam the Calabrian, Gregory Acindynos, Nicephoros 
Gregoras, and John Cyparissiotes as well as by some modern theologians.538 The 
peculiar element in Demetrios Cydones's stance is that he described Palamas's 
arrogantly cataphatic theology by means of Xenophanes's Scepticism and 
Aristophanes's caricature of Socrates's philosophy. 


4 Manuel 11 Palaiologos 

44 Religious Anti-Scepticism 

Manuel 11 Palaiologos (1350-1425) had been a disciple of Demetrios Cydones. 
In one of his major writings, the Dialogue with a Certain Persian, who Held the 
Office of Muterizes, in Ankara of Galatia (written shortly before 1400), Manuel 
tries to convert his Muslim interlocutor, Haci Bayram Veli (1339/40 or 1352- 
1429),9?? to Christianity by means of various arguments, including some purely 
rational ones. At the end of Dialogue vit and the beginning of Dialogue Ix, as 
Manuelis getting close to convincing the Muterizes about the triunity of God, 
he must face the ‘Persian’s’ last resistance, expressed by means of an impres- 
sive legend, otherwise unknown to me, called the ‘Golden Column’: 


Aiav aw 6&c Lot Soxel tò nap Hutv PovAcdpevov... Pasi undéva [2; 3; 6] capac 
[1] extoracSar {7}, ei bytes TÒ gë Bac adTH navtánacıv öv Credit xod ToD TAV 


537 See supra, n. 533. Demetrios Cydones composed a five-line Encomium for John Chrysostom 
and often expressed his admiration for Chrysostom (Mercati, Notizie, 157-58; cf. Franz 
Tinnefeld, Demetrius Kydones. Briefe. Übersetzt und erläutert, 1, 1 [Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 
1981], 67). 

538 See references to sources and bibliography in Demetracopoulos, “Palamas Transformed,” 
274-76; id., NixoA&ou KaffáciAa, 105-107; id., The Christian Platonism of Barlaam the 
Calabrian (forthcoming); Nadal Cafiellas, La théodicée (forthcoming). 

539 On the identification of this person, see Michel Balivet, “Le sufi et le basileus: Haci Bayram 
Veli et Manuel 11 Paléologue," Medioevo Greco 4 (2004): 19-30, at 29-30. 
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540 


Mwy dmeoxertat vele èv yàp Exaotos WÇ Apa pdvog atc Tov ypvaoby 
xatéyet xlova, Osds dé udvos olde taAndés, &v9owmor {4} dé návreg [15] (3; 6} 
óó£aig aupiBoros {14} omprCoueba....Nuxti tov Blov gorxdta tov évroruOot 
(cf. Plato, Phaedo 85C2) xoi yuds uxó£v emiotamevoucs {7} pio {1} mepi 
Tv Yeiwv npayudvov [8; 10]. [...] Tis yàp mevrwy [15] (3; 6} éxforatar {7}, £i 
TH óp0Q xoi dAnlectatw Aóyw navtrdnacww ënetar (cf. Plato, Phaedo 85D1) 
xal od Stapaptaver xð’ otiobv, miotedwv Më elc Osóv..., elg öv dé TdvTWS 
ovy Ewpaxev odd’ Eyvaxev dxptbac; Karov doa... thv Aoumdääo meptpévety 
exeivyvy rëm doPeotov te xoi dnavotov, Y) toig ma&vtwv dpbadpots tà vOv 
augryvoobpeva SetEet tocodto xpetttov xol xabapwtepov Ñ vOv uiv SoEdCetaut, 
cov ye xoi mpobyety mpocfjxe xócuou Drot tov dOcvorov. "Ap ott THY 
evdexopevwr... dvtivody zé avOparwy Béßarov navránacv elvat epi thv 
TÍSTIV Kal WÇ Ó VOLOG AUTH... póvoç dANOEiags vouënm xai “OSOc” xal ^yéqupo" 
xai ““Atak">40 wal mevta tk toadta, ole ye póvoiç Eveott TAY ev odpavots 
toxelv cyabayv; Axobw uv yap cou Aéyovtoç toOto — xoi LEvtot xoi miOovolc 
adbt@ BeBor|Onxotg Adyots —, TMOMOD 8& téwç Sew metOf|vot, wç Zut Todt’ elü£vat 
[7] capac [1], np&ypo pn BAenópevov unde ywwoxdpevov xaðapðç npó TIC 
huépaç exetvys, H dy zdurg Better youve pydevi poa] oret xaAvTTopEver. 
Tote ciodueda [7] c&Ax9éc (1), tk dé tauto THs NUEPAS &ravta oxótoc TPOS 
THY aveoTEpoV Exetvyy TapATIOeNEva... 


I think that a legend that [...] nowadays circulates in our country speaks 
the truth. [...] Nobody knows clearly if his own religious convictions are 
absolutely sane and superior to the convictions held by others. Each per- 
son thinks that he is the only one to have grasped the ‘golden column’; 
as a matter of fact, however, only God knows truth, whereas all of us, 
human beings, rely upon doubtful opinions. ... This life is like the dark- 
ness of night and... we actually know nothing concrete of things divine. 
[...] For who of the entire population on earth knows for sure that he 


Comparisons used for the disciplines as means of reaching the metaphysical truths; 
see Ammonius, In Porphyrii “Isagogen sive Quinque Voces" in Adolf Busse, Ammonius. 
In Porphyrii, 10, 22-23; 13, 4-6; David, Prolegomena philosophiae, in Adolf Busse, Davidis 
Prolegomena et In Porphyrii Isagogen commentarium (CAG XVIII, 2; Berlin: Reimer, 1904), 
59, 19-23; Simplicius or Priscianus Lydus, In Aristotelis libros “De anima" commentaria, in 
Michael Hayduck, Simplicii in liäros Aristotelis de anima commentaria (CAG X1; Berlin: 
Reimer, 1882), 276, 35; Michael Psellus, Oratoria minora xviii, 37-47, in Littlewood, 
Michaelis Pselli, 66—67; George Pachymeres, Quadrivium 1, in Paul Tannery, Quadrivium de 
Georges Pachymére ou Xóvcayua tev tecodpwv uagyuácov, dpiSuycueic, povos, yeuuevpíac 
xai dotpovouiac, rev. Elpidios Stéphanou (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
1940), 12, 13-15. 
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follows without even the slightest error whatsoever the right and abso- 
lutely true reasoning and that he commits no error at all, since the case 
is that he (rightly, of course) believes in God... but has neither definitely 
seen nor exactly known what the God he believes in is? In fact, how could 
we clearly know Him, Who lies beyond any comprehension... ? It would 
be therefore advisable [...] to wait for the inextinguishable and everlast- 
ing torch, which will render for everybody the things now disputed as 
much better and clearer than we now see them, as the world of immortal- 
ity is by nature superior to that of mortality. [...] Is it objectively possible 
for someone to be absolutely certain about his beliefs and that his own 
faith is the only rule of truth or way or bridge or ladder et sim., by means 
of which alone can one reach the celestial goods? For I am listening to 
you saying — and, indeed, arguing for your beliefs by means of persuasive 
arguments — that it is objectively possible to know with clarity that which 
can neither be seen nor be known before that day which will reveal every- 
thing naked, namely, covered by no curtain. It is then that we will know 
the truth, whereas whatever belongs to the present day is dark if com- 
pared to that never-failing day .. .5*! 


As has been shown elsewhere,9?4^? between this simile and Sextus's illustration 
(as alluded to by Demetrios Cydones; see supra, 398) there are numerous strik- 
ing — even verbal — similarities. Note particularly that Muterizes's wording (as 
reported by Manuel, of course)??? is almost identical to Arius Didymus's posi- 
tive paraphrase of Xenophanes's B34: . .. oc doa Góc uèv olde THY du Ostoy, ‘Sóxoç 
& emi nâo TEeTUKTAN’ (see supra, 283). Muterizes is presented as closely reproduc- 
ing Xenophanes's contrast between God and men (Xenophanes: 96g vs. nâo 
or tig gue: Muterizes: Osóg vs. dy Opc mot mavtEs or ëxaotoç). Further, Muterizes 
uses coqüc/coqéc9?^^ and «déc (Thv dANGetav in Didymus) as equivalent to 
each other, as implied in Arius Didymus's quotation of B34 (Didymus's thv 
&Axj6etoy corresponds to to oagéç in v. 1, which Didymus does not quote). As 


541 Erich Trapp (ed.), Manuel 11. Palaiologos. Dialoge mit einem “Perser” (Vienna: Böhlau, 
1966), 102, 42103, 6; 103, 37—38; 104, 3-10; 106, 34107, 1; see also op. cit., 105, 4. 





542  Demetracopoulos, "Pope Benedict vis Use,” 292-3. 

543 To my knowledge, no study exists of the way Manuel might have transformed his histori- 
cal dialogue with Muterizes into a literary composition. As far as I can guess, Manuel, in 
rephrasing Muterizes's pious Scepticism by means of Xenophanes apud Arius Didymus, 
nationalistically fit his interlocutor's thought into the mold of the Greek intellectual 
tradition. Still, this is not to say that he altered the core of Muterizes's argument, even 
unconsciously. 

544  Seealso Trapp, Manuel, 104, 6. 
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for the epistemological level of human beliefs about matters as much debated 
as the things divine, Muterizes uses the word S0&&@etat, which is not only akin 
to 8óxoc but also identical to 83£80£&c0c in B35 (see supra, 261), itself explic- 
itly quoted as Xenophanean and applied to a discussion about the Muses by 
that best-seller in Late Byzantium, Plutarch.545 Moreover, Muterizes explicitly 
applies the God-man contrast to the divine things (epi àv Felwv npayudtwv),546 
which reflects B34, v. 2 (ài 08v). Last, Muterizes, by stressing the disad- 
vantages of the humana conditio, intended to warn his Christian interlocutor 
against péya ppovetv (‘to be arrogant’), xovenaípec9ot (‘to be boastful’), 6appeiv 
Zourén (to be over-confident in oneself) and mpometets tods Aoyiopoùç Zen (‘to 
have presumptuous beliefs") and to suggest that he should "be a man of mod- 
erate opinions" (uexpiátetv).5^? This moral coincides with an idea ascribed to 
Xenophanes by Arius Didymus (or his lost source): Xenophanes, we are told, 
by acknowledging the limits of human knowledge of the divine, avoided the 
audacity with which others propounded their views (see supra, 284).548 
Manuel rejected the ‘Golden Column’ argument on the grounds that being 
in doubt and holding firm religious beliefs are mutually exclusive. Despite 
human ignorance of many things about both God and created beings, and 
regardless of the superiority of the knowledge that God will grant us in the 
life to come, certainty about what one does believe in this life to be the truth 
revealed by God is a conditio sine qua non for the very existence of faith in 
one's soul.9?? ‘Faith, for Manuel, is superior not only to ‘opinion’ but even to 
'knowledge.55? Further, natural reason helps us to discover some fundamen- 
tal truths about the divine as well as to discern which of the various religions 
stands as the real revelation of God to man. What caused Muterizes's refuge 


545 Plutarch of Chaeronea, Quaestiones convivales 747B5-7. See Lesher, Xenophanes of 
Colophon, 39; 169-76. 

546 Trapp, Manuel, 103, 38. 

547 Trapp, op. cit., 103, 40-42; 104, 7. 

548  Muterizes states his position that truth is going to be plainly known in the future life 
(‘Tote eicdue8a tåAnðéç’) in a way closely similar to Socrates words in Plato's Phaedo 
(“exetoe ¿AOóvteç TO oa sicópeða”’; see supra, 264; see also Muterizes’s contrast 
between the ‘mortal’ and ‘immortal world, in Trapp, Manuel, 104, 10). Still, Muterizes's 
position — that there is practically no way to distinguish between truth and falsehood 
in the existing beliefs about God — was so relativistic that, for all its charming modesty, 
Socrates and Plato would hardly have accepted it. 

549 See Demetracopoulos, “Pope Benedict xvr's Use,” 300-301. 

550  Manuelri Palaiologos, Dialogue with a Certain Persian, Who Held the Office of Muterizes, in 
Ankara of Galatia, ( (in Trapp, op. cit., 105, 12-13). 
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in religious Scepticism was Manuel’s rational argument for the existence of 
God the Logos as begotten by God the Father and by God the Spirit as pro- 
ceeding from God the Father5*! Manuel, in this argument, was following a tra- 
ditional line that started with Gregory of Nyssa and ended (through John of 
Damascus, Euthymius Zygabenus, et al.) in his own century, e.g., in Gregory 
Palamas's discussion with the Muslim Chionai.9?? In foro externo, Manuel 11 
Palaiologos discarded Scepticism; and, in writing down his dialogue with an 
erudite Muslim, he grasped the opportunity to reject Scepticism as expressed 
in Xenophanes's B34 as well as in the allegedly 'pious' version of it expressed 
in Arius Didymus's report of Xenophanes's fragment. Manuel's position is in 
full accord with Palamas's means of coping with Xenophanes's Scepticism (see 
supra, 368—369). And, since Manuel, a professed Palamite, had used — with 
some caution — Palamas's writings on other occasions,59? it is quite plausible 
to think that he was self-consciously subscribing to Palamas's repudiation of 
both Xenophanes's Scepticism and alleged Sceptically-based piety. In doing so, 
Manuel defended Palamas's theological anti-Scepticism against the right-wing 
attack on it by many 14th century anti-Palamite thinkers (cf. supra, 404, § 3), 
including his own mentor, Demetrios Cydones. 


4.2 Religious Distrust of the Human Knowledge of God 

Still, in foro interno, Manuel takes a different stand.554 As he argues at length 
in paragraph 10 of his important Epistula ad dominum Alexium Iagoup,°°° the 
very construction of human nature imposes on it certain strict limits that make 
itimpossible for us to grasp what the unique infinite being is. That is why it was 
necessary for man to be taught the truth by means of God's very presence, 
so that some truths could be disseminated by a restricted number of persons 
selected for this task. But even so, Manuel continues, God remained just as 
unknown; for it is only in comparison to the humans not selected (cf, poc 
TOUS ópoyeveic mapaGecet / “in comparison to his [sc. St. Paul's] fellow-men")556 


551 Manuelri Palaiologos, Dialogue v111 (Trapp, op. cit., 102, 24-38). 

552 Gregory Palamas, A Discussion with Chionai 5-6 in Basileios D. Phanourgakes, ed., Ipyyoptou 
toô IaAauá cvyypdupata, dir. Panagiotes K. Chrestou, 1v (Thessaloniki: Kyromanos, 1988), 
151, 23-153, 11. Palamas argues for the triunity of God elsewhere, too: see Demetracopoulos, 
Adyouativos, 157—58, n. 230. 

553 See Demetracopoulos, “Palamas Transformed,” 330-32; 335-36. 

554 See Demetracopoulos, art. cit., 393-401. 

555 Manuel Palaiologos, Epistula ad dominum Alexium Iagoup; in Charalambos J. Dendrinos, 
ed., “An Annotated Critical Edition (Editio Princeps) of Emperor Manuel 11 Palaeologus’ 
Treatise On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, Doct. Diss., Royal Holloway, University of 
London, 1996 (forthcoming as CCSG 71), 338, 4-339, 11. 

556 Id, op. cit., in Dendrinos, op. cit., 338, 7. 
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that these privileged, selected persons (prophets, Apostles, et sim.) are ranked 
high as far as their knowledge of God is concerned. As a matter of fact, even 
the select have finite theological knowledge; if compared to the divine infinity, 
this knowledge is next to nothing. In speaking thus, Manuel obviously repro- 
duces some lines of the passage from Gregory Nazianzen’s Oration XXVIII 17 
that echoes Xenophanes’s B34 (see above, 337) (tH [...] tod Aale 8vvápet 
TIAPALUETPOULEVOV). 

Manuel contrasts our faint knowledge with the direct and clear vision of the 
thing to be known (6p&v Ou Zoe xai xo&opác; yvavat dpipóc),95" which man is 
by nature incapable of achieving. This contrast obviously reflects the opening 
words of the above passage from Gregory Nazianzen's Oration XXVIII, which, as 
seen (338-342), most probably echoes B34. 

Manuel also silently yet clearly reproduces Gregory Nazianzen's celebrated 
Oration XXVIII, 4 (see supra, 343), which contains, in its Hermetic version, the 
famous Platonic Timaeus 28C3-5. Here is Manuel's adaptation of Gregory's 
passage: 


Ei [...] &vfjv pèv dvOowmetov vobv eEapxetv tots Getotépoig avdpdow, wate 
Stivacbat yvavat tov Onép yvôcıv Ocóv dxpiB&c, Zu 8& yAM@ttav adtois 
ekurnpetety, Aere mpóc dou optet tov &ppactdv TE xod AKATAANTTOV 
nâo 866v ... 


If [...] it were possible for the human mind to be adequate for the holier 
men to enable them to know precisely God, Who is beyond knowledge, 
and if, moreover, it were possible that speech should serve them perfectly, 
in order to speak about God — Who is ineffable and incomprehensible for 
all - to others . . 558 


Manuel, following Gregory closely, distinguishes between God as the alleg- 
edly knowable object (mind as the knower or the tool of knowledge used by 
man) and human speech as the means of sharing one's presumably achieved 
knowledge of God with one's fellow-humans who would like to obtain this 
knowledge. What he argues for is absolute apophaticism: the object we aspire 
to know exceeds both our mental and linguistic capacities, so we should aban- 
don any hope of forming a clear concept of God. 

A typical representative of patristic fideism, Manuel alerts anybody who 
would over-confidently like to get rid of the guidance of the Church and follow 
a personal, independent way of reaching truth in this life: 


557 Id, op. cit., in Dendrinos, op. cit., 338, 15-339, 1; 339, 6. 
558 Id. op. cit., in Dendrinos, op. cit., 339, 4-7. 
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"Ovtws 8éouc elvat mpoonxet peotov xai vireg Ünvo xpfjo0ot pte oriog, 
wg ciwe unt’ GA pydevl TOV amdvTWV TOV THY LUPLOPOPOV LEV dpELLevov 
6Axdda,559 thv "ExxAyciav gem)... jc 6 Koptoc xal texvitys xoi vabxAnpos, 
wç “Sta cxedtac” 8& tig nepi tò Belov Ewvtod 8óEnc xod broAN pews Td MEARYOS 
todto, “tov” Y uéxepov "Btov", Sé Auto vElLavos StaTtEpdv. 


Any man who abandons the ship that can bring a countless number of 
people ...(I mean the Church..., whose builder and captain is the Lord) 
and wishes in a storm to cross the sea (that is, our life) on the raft of his 
own beliefs and notions about God, should be really full of fear, without 
sleep, food or anything else of the ordinary things of our life.560 


This ship — raft contrast is an unacknowledged yet clear and partly identi- 
cal reproduction of the famous Platonic image in Phaedo 85C1-D4 (Plato / 
Manuel: nepi t&v totobtov [sc. the divine things] / mepi tò Belov; Sta ayediag / 
Sia oyedins; BeBatotepov óyY]uoroc / pupiopópov óňxáða; £v TH vin Bin and tov 
Biov / tov Yuévepov Biov; xtvdvvetovta / xeysmvoc; dyovpevov, StamAedot; and 
StamcopevOjvat / Tò TEAKYOS todTO Stamtepdv).56! As has been seen (see supra, 263), 
the Platonic passage contains an implicit positive reference to B34, although 
it does not concede too much to the epistemological caution that colours 
Xenophanes's lines. Manuel deliberately omits Plato's strong exhortation that 
one must take great pains to discover the truth, whether by seeking conclusive 
proofs or by embarking upon the human doctrine (as upon a vessel) that is 
hardest to disprove. Instead, Manuel declares that the only way to cope suc- 
cessfully with the problem of truth is the method that Plato presents at the 
end of the passage as a merely theoretical scenario (cf. supra, 263; 265): follow 
divine revelation, which, contrary to a personal raft, secures for us the safety of 
the big ship. In contrast to Plato, Manuel accepts divine revelation both as in 


559 This rare phrase occurs in Basil of Caesarea, Homiliae super "Psalmos" (PG 29, 213D) and 
Homiliae in Hexaemeron v1, 9 (Emmanuel Amand de Mendieta and Stig Y. Rudberg, 
Basilius von Caesarea. Homilien zum Hexaemeron [Berlin: Akademie, 1997], 105, 20); in 
Gregory of Nyssa, Contra fatum (James McDonough, Gregorii Nysseni opera, 111, 2 [Leiden: 
Brill, 1986], 51, 7), and Oratio funebris in Meletium episcopum (Andreas Spira, Gregorii 
Nysseni opera, 1X, 1 [Leiden: Brill, 1967], 444, 2); and in John Chrysostom, In Psalmum 145 
(PG 55, 519), and De sancta Pelagia (PG 50, 581). In none of them, however, does it have the 
meaning of the Christian Church. 

560 Id., op. cit. 28, in Dendrinos, op. cit., 360, 1115; tr. Dendrinos (slightly altered). 

561 A comparison with Basil of Caesarea's assimilation of this Platonic passage (see supra, 
315, n. 236) shows that Manuel paraphrased Plato in his own way, without having recourse 
to Basil. 
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principle possible, and as having actually taken place in the person of Jesus 
Christ; he thus implicitly subscribes to a strongly Sceptical version of B34, 
which he uses to pave the way for faith. Indeed, to Manuel, abandoning the 
big ship and trusting one’s own skills and powers amounts to entering an 
extremely risky epistemic situation. 

Further, Manuel’s passage is an implicit yet clear refutation of the moder- 
ate theological optimism of Demetrios Cydones’s, which, as seen (401), was 
expressed in terms of the same Platonic passage. This is indicated by the fact 
that Manuel reproduces the Platonic image by means of some of Cydones’s 
words (tò néàayoç toOto; Stanepdv), which do not occur in the Platonic text, 
and denies exactly what Cydones deems attainable and, in the last resort, not 
so risky, namely, the individual quest for religious truth. 


4.3 The Incompatibility of Manuel's Two Approaches to Scepticism 
Manuel's views of the cognoscibility of God when he is in discussion with a 
non-Christian and when he is debating with the arrogant and philosophy- 
confident 'Latins' differ so much that they can hardly be accommodated. It 
seems that Manuel, for all his commitment to arguing for his religion and for 
the official theological teachings of his Church, had no established theological 
or philosophical criterion by means of which to judge what can or cannot be 
known. He simply satisfied his Christian self by taking a middling position, 
which can be described as follows: On one hand, insofar as he was interested 
in holding firm religious beliefs, he spoke of the human mind as basically 
capable of discerning among the extant religions the true one, i.e., Christianity. 
On the other hand, inasmuch as he was concerned about settling doctrinal 
discrepancies within the bosom of Christianity itself, he warned against 
freely and over-confidently using one's mind to figure out the ‘correct’ con- 
tent of the true religion?8? (and it was out of this concern that he fully shared 
Christian theology's fourth-century flirtation with heathen Scepticism). In this 
divided situation, Manuel did not hesitate both to reproduce and to repudiate 
Xenophanes's B34: he consciously put it in Muterizes's impious mouth, on the 
one hand; and he subscribed to it through his unacknowledged reproduction 
of Gregory Nazianzen's Oration xxvi, 17 on the other. What makes Manuel's 
self-contradiction flagrant is his declaration that even an adherent to another, 
non-Christian doctrine or religion would normally agree with him that the dis- 
course about God is a very slippery task.563 


562 Id. op. cit., in Dendrinos, op. cit., 347, 11-12; 349, 6; 349, 16; 350, 2—4; 353, 1; 366, 10. 
563 Id., op. cit., in Dendrinos, op. cit., 358, 13-359, 1. 
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5 George Gemistos — Plethon and George Scholarios — Gennadios 11 on 
the Scope and Limits of Reasoning 
54 Scholarios's Use of B34: Justifying the Existence of the 'Credibilia' 


The last Byzantine discussion of B34 formed part of the well-known intel- 
lectual quarrel between George Gemistos or Plethon (ca. 1360-1452 or 1454) 
and George Scholarios — Gennadios 11 (ca. 1400- paulo post 1472). As has been 
shown elsewhere,°® Scholarios in effect shared Aquinas's views on the degree 
and means of human knowledge of the divine in this life and in the life to come. 
Briefly speaking, in this life, natural theology is a possible and useful project, 
which results in what Aquinas called demonstrabilia. In addition, man shares 
in some fundamental truths revealed by God; these truths do not clash with 
reason (for, in fact, no truth can clash with reason), but cannot be attained by 
means of reason. Aquinas calls them credibilia. In his description of the limits 
of human reason or the [umen naturale Scholarios implicitly yet clearly repro- 
duces B34. Contrasting the limited efficacy of demonstrations constructed by 
our ratio discursiva (Y, àxoXovO(o tod map’ Huty Aóyov) to the absolute character 
of revealed truths (¿x £00 gunvevots), he says:56 


Vas 


Tlepiyap vv 92v [8] xoi *ouwAGv"596 , . | obdev Eotw efdevat [5;7 | caper [1],997 
aM’ [cf. Xenophanes's 8]  póvov uavteúeoðar [cf. Xenophanes's 8óxoc ]. 


564  Demetracopoulos, HAydwyv, 81-89; id., “Georgios Gemistos — Plethon's Dependence on 
Thomas Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles and Summa Theologiae," Archiv für mittelalterli- 
che Philosophie und Kultur 12 (2006): 276—341, at 312-20. 

565 George Scholarios — Gennadios 11, Kata rou IDuj8wvoc ánopiQv èn’ Apıototéhe, Tevvadiou 
Tob Xyodapiou &mavca ta evpioxdueva. Œuvres complètes de Gennade Scholarios, ed. Louis 
Petit, Xénophon A. Sideridés, Martin Jugie, 1v (Paris: Maison de la Bonne Presse, 1935), 
21, 3-5. In 17, 14-22, Scholarios announces a special treatment of the reason-revelation 
problem, a treatment that he apparently never carried out. From what he says on 17, 
20—22, one can guess that this treatment would form part of a refutation of Plethon's 
Laws, which, for all his knowledge of the content of the Laws (whether that knowledge 
was partial or full, direct or indirect), Scholarios was to announce only later on (see John 
A. Demetracopoulos, “Georgios Gennadios 11 — Scholarios' Florilegium Thomisticum 11 [De 
fato] and its anti-Plethonic Tenor," Recherches de théologie et philosophie médiévales 74, 2 
[2007]: 301-76, at 335-43). 

566 See also George Scholarios — Gennadios 11, op. cit., 17, 15-16 and 21, 19-23: “THV regi TAV 
Ociwv ANIV”; “thv byAotatyy xad Octav. A4 dfeton ... ... Tt geg nepi návtwv”. 
These words most probably derive from Thomas Aquinas's Summa theologiae, 1°, q. 1, 
a. 1, arg. 1, co. and ad 1" (where Sap. Sol. 3:22: “yoAenwtep& cov py Oytev’, is quoted) in 
Demetrios Cydones's translation (“tà dpyAdtepd cov ph Dieu: see Thomas's passage in 
Demetracopoulos, TU än, 83-84; 192-94). 

567 I prefer “cagéc” to the “capac” given in the edition; in the apparatus criticus we are told 
that “sagéç” occurs in a MS which contains the work as revised by its author. 
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As far as the divine and high things are concerned, it is impossible for 
man to achieve clear knowledge; one can only make guesswork. 


Knowledge of the most important things (ý) tOv peyiotwv civic) derives only 
from the principles of theology (icpà ài8ntoxoto, what Aquinas calls sacra doc- 
trina). Since Scholarios was contending with Plethon, it suited his argument 
to note that Plato, too, in several of his dialogues, held that man, in this life 
(where he lives unnaturally, i.e., as a being by nature simple and intelligible 
that exists in a state of admixture with a body in a corporeal world) is in real 
trouble when trying to find out the ultimate truth.59? Scholarios was proba- 
bly hinting (though not exclusively) at the reception or echo of B34 in Plato's 
Phaedo, Meno, and Cratylus (see supra, 262—264; 270-271). This claim will now 
be clarified through examination of Plethon's sophisticated treatment of B34 
and its Platonic reception. 


5.2 Plethon: Xenophanes as the Epitome of Scepticism and its 
Overcoming 

Plethon, in Ch. 3 of Book 1 of his Laws, quoted Xenophanes B34 (without nam- 

ing Xenophanes or even indicating a quotation) alongside some typically 

Christian expressions of the human inability to scrutinize divine things>® in 

order to reject this conviction both as inappropriate on the part of the divine 

and as an injury to the dignity of human nature: 


Od pèv dy o08' Exetvo broAoytotéov, 8 ad pact xtvec, WÇ, xdv nepi dtoVObY TAV 
dMwv huv Y) tig dAndelas {1} xatdAnypis (5; 7}, GAN od8’ we repi TOY Felwy 
[8] dv9pamow {4} odor mpoohxet Stacxorety npaypåtwv, o out’ [2; 6; 7] 
àv elcouevors [5; 7] capes [1] oddev repi {8} [10] adtayv, Gre 87) upEtttoOvwv rj 


H 


xo Y udc . . . 


Further, we should not pay attention to what some others say, namely 
that, even if it is conceded that we can get some hold of truth in regard 
to some of the other things, it is nevertheless inappropriate for us, who 
are mere human beings, to speculate about the divine things, because 


568 George Scholarios — Gennadios 11, Kata vv MAýðwvoç dropiðv én’ ApirtocéAet, in Petit, 
Op. cit., 21, 15; 21, 25-28. 

569 Cf. Plethon, Laws 1, 2: “thv «àv peyiotwv yvOow te xoi xtHow” (ed. Charles Alexandre, 
IlAfj8wvoc Nóucv cvyypapis và owčóueva. Pléthon. Traité des Lois, tr. Augustin Pellissier 
[Paris: Firmin Didot, 1858; 1st reimpr., Amsterdam 1966; 2nd partial reimpr.: Une cité idéale 
au xv" siècle: L'utopie néo-paienne d'un Byzantin. Pléthon. Traité des Lois [Paris: Vrin, 1982], 
28, 25-30, 6). 
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“we are" supposedly “incapable of knowing anything certain about" 
them, the reason for that being that they transcend us. . SI 


To assess the importance of this quotation, we must place it in the context 
of Plethon's unfolding argument in the introductory chapters of his Laws, i.e., 
Book 1, chapters 1-4. Plethon begins by announcing his subject, ‘the best politi- 
cal institution’ Georgia g &piotn). He intends to describe the state that is ruled 
by 'the best laws' and thereby can best serve the innate human aspiration for 
‘living happily’ (evdaipoves Duo), That, after all, is our ultimate end, the goal 
for whose sake men pursue and practise whatever we see them do in their lives: 

“Tade ovyyéypantat tfc doloe" yj àv 
Stavoobpevot dvOpwrot xal ATT dv xal iia xal xow petiovtes TE xal 


n u n u 


nepi wén te xal moArtetas 


emit Sevovtss, wç Õuvatòv dyOpamo, 97! eio te xal &piota Buoev" xal &c 
öoov old te ‘eddatpovéotate’. epúxaci yap 'rovrec dvOownor ‘TovTtTov oof 
8 Tt duo xd re vol xupiwtaTta &píecOou, TOD wç ‘eVSatLdvWs BtoOv'- xoi Toto 
"Ev" Te xal “Kowwov eniOdunuce” drdpyet ‘nd&ow d&vOpwrotg’ "réAoc TE Georg Tod 
Biov, ob 87) Evexa xal “tea” civica petiaci te xal npaypatevovtar. 


»« 


"This is what has been written" "concerning the laws and the best politi- 
cal institution,” by which men's minds should be guided; and by following 
and practising which, both privately and publicly, men *may live the best 
and most excellent lives" open to them, and also 'the happiest of lives' 
to the greatest possible degree. For it is of the nature of ‘all men’ to aim 
chiefly and pre-emininently ‘at this’ — to "live in happiness.’ This is ‘the 
one' 'universal desire' in 'all men; 'the end' of each man's life, the purpose 
for which they pursue and practise everything else 57? 


The origins of Plethon's wording run as follows. The opening words, Tác 
avyyeypamtat, reveal the way he viewed himself; according to Clement of 


570 Plethon, Laws 1, 3, in Alexandre, op. cit., 40, 4-8. See Demetracopoulos, Hiën, 100—104; 
id., “Georgios Gemistos — Plethon's,' 315-19. Cf. Plethon, op. cit., 40, 12-14. 

571  Exedit. dvOpwrwv correxi. 

572  Plethon, Laws 1, 1, in Alexandre, op. cit., 16, 3-12. Herein, I use freely the translation of 
Christopher Montague Woodhouse, George Gemistos Plethon: The Last of the Hellenes 


(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986), 322-56. 
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Alexandria,*”? Zoroaster opened a writing of his with the very same words: 
Abtog yobv 6 Zwpodotpis yedpet: ‘Tdde ouveypapa Zwpodotpts...’ ("The follow- 
ing I wrote Zoroaster...")97^ (Zoroaster, fr. O 12).575 This fully accords with 


573 


574 


575 


Clement of Alexandria, Stromata v, 14, 103, 3, in Otto Stáhlin, Ludwig Früchtel, Ursula 
Treu, ed., Clemens Alexandrinus, 11, Stromata Buch I-VI (GCS 15; Berlin: Akademie, 1985), 
395, 19-20. These lines belong to one of the long excerpts from Clement's Stromata in 
Eusebius of Caesarea's Praeparatio Evangelica (X111, 13, 30, 3-4 in Édouard des Places, 
ed., Eusèbe de Césarée. La Préparation évangélique. Livres vm [SC 307; Paris: Cerf, 
1983], 350). 

As far as I am able to check, this is the only pre-Plethonic use of the verbal phrase '«áàe 
ovyypågew.. 

Jospeh Bidez and Franz Cumont, ed., Les mages hellénisés. Zoroastre, Ostanés et Hystaspe, 
dapres la tradition grecque, 11, Les textes (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1938; repr. 1973), 158. 
Proclus, in his Commentary on Plato's “Republic,” says that he had read Zoroaster's work: 
it included four books, was entitled Iepi picews (On Nature), and its opening words run: 
“Zwpodotpnç 6 Appeviov TIájpuAoc váàe Agvet” etc. (Wilhelm Kroll, ed., Procli Diadochi in 
Platonis Rem publicam commentarii, 11 (Leipzig: Teubner, 1901; repr. Amsterdam: A.M. 
Hakkert, 1965), 109, 13-15 = fr. O 13, Bidez and Cumont, op. cit., 159-60; cf. Mark J. Edwards, 
"How Many Zoroasters?" Vigiliae Christianae 42 [1988]: 282-89, at 283). Since Plethon's 
opening words coincide not with Proclus, but with Clement's report on the opening 
words of that alleged Zoroastrian writing (cf. Michael Stausberg, “A Name for All and No 
One: Zoroaster as a Figure of Authorization and a Screen of Ascription,” in The Invention 
of the Sacred Tradition, ed. James R. Lewis and Olav Hammer [Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2007], 177-97, at 188-89), we must infer that Plethon based himself on 
Clement (and/or Eusebius of Caeserea's reproduction of Clement's lines). This is a guess 
on Plethon's change of 'cuvéyponpo' to 'cvyyéyporrcow. It is Plethon himself who says that 
his writing expounds ‘the theology of Zoroaster and Plato.’ As we see, this is to be taken 
literally, in the sense that, from the very beginning, Plethon produces his writing by using 
each third or fourth word terms, phrases and sentences from these authors. Instead of 
anachronistically — i.e. on the basis of the modern literary standards - taking that as an 
implicit plagiarism, we should better explain it in terms of Plethon's explicit belief in 
reincarnation and his personal belief that he was Plato and even Zoroaster reincarnated; 
for, who would start a book by means of the opening words of a writing by another author 
unless he believed he was the same person? Now, given that Plethon believed that he, 
a mixted soul-and body-composite being, was just a ring in a chain of a particular rein- 
carnated soul, he preferred to change the singular in number and active in voice verb 
used by the most ancient known sage, i.e. Zoroaster, to the passive (impersonal) voice 
and perfect tense; ‘cvyyéypantat’ means "these doctrines have been written from many 
years ago (actually from all eternity, since truth is eternal and permeates all the ages of 
mankind (see Laws 111, 43, in Alexandre 252, 816; cf. Brigitte Tambrun, Pléthon: le retour 
de Platon [Paris: Vin, 2006], 105-106) and forever.” Cf. Plethon’s apparently presumptu- 
ous declaration (an imitation of Thucydides's Historiae 1, 22, 4; see Demetracopoulos, 
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Plethon's declaration that his Laws “contains theology according to Zoroaster 
and Plato"576 and probably suggests that Plethon believed he was Zoroaster 
(and Plato) reincarnated.5”” 

Further, the words Plethon uses to describe the subject of the writing, regi 
vópwv te xal ToAttetas, derives verbatim from Plato's Laws 712A2. Plato uses 
several variants of this phrase very often in his Laws.5"9 As for the celebrated 
phrase moAtteta Y) dptoty, it occurs very often in Aristotle's Politics.5’9 Besides, 
we should not overlook the fact that it is from this Aristotelian writing>®° that 
Plethon borrows the idea that, to resolve the problem of the nature of the best 
state, one must first answer the question what sort of life is pertinent for man.5! 
Still, we must also take into account that the phrase moAtteta 0 &pioty occurs in 
Plato, too, once in Republic 497B7 (cf. 56244: nodttela y vollem) and once in 
Laws 739A7, and that Plethon's x&Xct re xai piota Guoev is a latent yet direct 
quotation of Plato's Laws 817B3—4: táca odv hui ý moditela ouvéotyxe Mlumoue 
zo xaMiotou xal dpictou iov. Even Plethon's Ze écov oióv te eddapoveotata (an 
adverb extremely rare in its superlative form) was borrowed from the same 
Platonic work.582 


“Tà npopàhpata,” 42) in Laws 1, 4 that his writing was produced so as “to be a possession 
for ever before ('xcfjua del mpoxetcouevyv’) those of the mankind who wish to pass their 
lives ... established in the best and noblest fashion.” 

576  Plethon, Laws, Preface, in Alexandre, op. cit., 2, 3-4. 

577 On Plethon's views of Zoroaster (identified by Clement of Alexandria with Er in Plato’s 
Republic 614B) see Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker, Mayixa Adyia tv dnd Zwopáotpov udywr. 
Tewpyiov Itutovoü WA, 9wvoc Ečýyyoç eic và oted Aóyta. Oracles chaldaiques. Recension de 
Georges Gémiste Pléthon. Edition critique avec introduction, traduction et commentaire. La 
recension arabe des Mos? Aóyta, par M. Tardieu (Athens: The Academy of Athens 1995), 
37-47; ead., Pléthon: le retour, 59—66; 78-79; 81-85; 91-94; 105-106. 

578 Plato, Laws 62546; 641D9; 678A3; 685A3; 686C1; 708C4; 709A4; 715B3; 739B8; 822E5; 
960E10-11. See also Plato's Epistle v11, 328C1. 





579 Aristotle, Politics 1260b24—-25; 1262b39; 1265b34-35; 1266a2; 1276b37; 1284b25; 1286a15; 
1288b22 and 31; 1289a31; 1289b15; 1290a27; 1293b19; 1295a25; 1296b2; 1316a3. See also 
Aristotle's Ethica Nicomachea n81bz1. 

580 Aristotle, Politics v11,1,1, 1323a14—21. 

581 See also Plethon, Laws 111, 43, in Alexandre, op. cit., 256, 17-25. 

582 Plato, Laws 662E4; 710B7. Cf. 742D8; 743C6. In general, Plethon writes as if he was re- 
writing Plato's Laws in a different age, namely, as if being Plato reincarnated in Late 
Byzantium. On Plethon's taking liberties with Plato’s works see Fabio Pagani, “Damnata 
verba: censure di Pletone in alcuni codici platonici,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 102, 1 (2009): 
167—202; id., "Un nuovo testimone della recensio pletoniana al testo di Platone: il Marc. Gr. 
188 (KU Res publica litterarum 29 (2006): 5-20. 
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From Plato's Laws, Plethon reproduces 687C1: návtwv dvopwrwv gti xotvóv 
emtOvunpa ev tt... Plethon’s dependence, although obvious, has no philosophi- 
cal import, for the subject that Plato fits to this predicate is everybody’s natural 
desire to see desires realised (687C5-6). Plethon also puts this subject in well- 
known Aristotelian terms by distinguishing between ‘particular ends’ (or just 
‘means’) and the ‘ultimate end’ (téA0¢ toô Biov; ob évexx). Here Plethon seems 
to paraphrase Aristotle’s celebrated passage from the opening chapter of Book 
1 of the Nicomachean Ethics: 


583 


584 


Ilâoa téyvy xoi noa péðoðoç, dpotws dé mpát(c te xal mpoatpeatc, dyabod 
tivoç éplerSar Soxel: 81 xaAAç dnephvavto t&yaðóv, ‘ob dur egierar’. [...] 
Ei 8y tt téAog Got TAY pov 6 Br abtd BovrAdueda, råMa Sè Sid rotto, 
xoi uy) návta Ov £xepov aipobpeda..., SHAov wo TOT dv ely tàyaðòv xal Td 
dptotov. [...] Aéywpev [...] Ti TO náåvtwv axpdTaTov TAY mpooctàv &yaððv. 
"Ovdépatt èv ov oyeðòv bd TOV TAElotwV Sporoyettal THY yap eüóctuovíay 
xat ol nool xal oi yapievtes A€yovoty, TÒ 8 ‘ed Cv’ xal Tò ‘ed modttew’ tabtov 
broAaBdvovat xà ‘eddamuovely’583 


Every art and every investigation, and likewise every practical pursuit or 
undertaking, seems to aim at some good: hence it has been well said that 
the good is “that at which all things aim.” [...] If therefore among the 
ends at which our actions aim there be one that we wish for its own sake, 
while we wish the others only for the sake of this, and if we do not choose 
everything for the sake of something else... it is clear that this one ulti- 
mate end must be the good, and indeed the supreme good. [...] Let us 
discuss [...] what is the highest of all the goods that action can achieve. 
As far as the name goes, we may almost say that the great majority of 
mankind are agreed about this; for both the multitude and persons of 
refinement speak of it as happiness, and conceive ‘the good life’ or ‘doing 
well’ to be same thing as ‘being happy.58^ 


Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1094a1—3; 18-22; 1095a14—20. See also op. cit. 1097a28-b21; 
Eudemean Ethics 121921011. 

Tr. Harris Rackham, Aristotle in Twenty-Three Volumes, xix, The Nicomachean Ethics 
(Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 1926; 71934), 3. 
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What about the crucial phrase evdatudvwg Dot? Whereas evdatpdveg Cu 
is rather common,*55 the phrase cùðaryóvwç Brody is rare; one of its very few 
occurrences is Sextus Empricus's Adversus Mathematicos X1, 110,996 a passage 
that discusses whether one can achieve happiness or not (vovi òè čytôpev, ci 
[...] duvatov ¿otw evpdwe dua vol eddarudvwe Brody) in order to show that it is not 
possible to achieve happiness by means of holding any Dogmatic beliefs on 
good and bad things (X1, 118: oùx doa £veo tty eddamdvws Brody dry od twa Y] xoocàt 
bnootyodpevov).°87 This argument in Sextus is not coincidental to Plethon's 
interests, for immediately afterwards, Plethon offers a panorama of the various 
views of happiness,??? which he deems necessary to offer and scrutinize, if a 
solid doctrine of happiness is to be constructed.5°9 

This is why Plethon, although he paraphrases the above-quoted Aristotelian 
text, does not use Aristotle's ed Hv or eb zpdrrem, but Sextus's phrase cùðaruóvwç 
Brot, True, what Plethon says immediately thereafter, i.e., that there are sig- 
nificantly variant ways to pursue happiness ("Ievrot péevtot elg TO xotvóv Tobto 
Zofounuog o0x£0' duolwe Exactor Sid THV AVTHYV, HAN’ On Guo té uevor)99? is exactly 
what Aristotle, too, says immediately afterwards (Ilepi Gë tig eddatpoviacs, ti 
Zorn, dupiapytobat xal ody ópoiwç oi rooi tois cool dn0d1d5dao1;1095a20—22).59! 


585 See e.g., Aristotle, Eudemean Ethics 1214b5; Politics 1281a2; 1323b1; Protrepticus, fr. 41, 5; 55, 
41 (ed. Valentin Rose, Aristotelis fragmenta [Lipsiae: Teubner, 1886]). 

586 The other occurrences are in Aristotle's Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 1421213 and Pseudo- 
Alexander of Aphrodisias's De anima libri mantissa (ed. Ivo Bruns, Alexandri Aphrodisiensis 
praeter commentaria scripta minora [CAG, Suppl. 11, 1; Berlin: Reimer, 1887], 159, 16-17; 163, 
17-18). 

587 Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 399 (see also op. cit. v11, u, in Mutschmann, 4). Sextus seems to 
reproduce Chrysippus's definition of ‘happy life’ as “the life in conformity with virtue" (“ev 
TH xaT &oetyy Don uóvov oti To evdatpovws”; Chrysippus, fr. 111, 139; ab Arnim, Stoicorum, 
III, 34, 10-15; apud Plutarch, De communibus notionibus 1060D8-9). Likewise, ‘evpdws Dot! 
or 'eüpota Biov’ is a typically Stoic expression (see Iohannes ab Arnim and Maximilian 
Adler, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, 1v [Lipsiae: Teubner, 1924], 60, s.v. £üpota). It is not 
unreasonable to say that Plethon was aware of the Stoic affinity of the doctrine laid down 
and refuted by Sextus, for in the prefatory note that precedes the Laws (a note most prob- 
ably written by Plethon himself and preserved by Demetrios Raoul Kavakes; Alexandre, 
Op. cit., 2, 10-11), we are told that "this work comprises... Ethics according to the same 
philosophers [sc. Zoroaster and Plato] and also according to the Stoics as well". 

588 Plethon, Laws 1, 1, in Alexandre, op. cit., 16, 12-20, 21. 

589 Op. cit., 16, 3-12. 

590 Op. cit., 16, 12-14. 

591 Still, Plethon’s wording must have been borrowed from Maximus of Tyre: “. . . m&vtes Eopwto¢ 
xowwvodvtes Evdc, TOÔ mpóc Tod dyaQdv, fevrat [Plethon verbatim] noMàç xoi navtoðanàç 
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Even Plethon's list of the fundamental means of pursuing of happiness, i.e., 
pleasure, money, glory, and virtue, coincides with Aristotle's development of 
this topic immediately afterwards (1095a22-29). Nonetheless, Plethon's focus 
is different. First, in his list of the fundamental means of pursuing happiness, 
he emphatically repeats Btoóv (in the composite form of 8totoóv) and its cog- 
nate fíoc.59? It is not improbable that he intended thus to differentiate himself 
from Aristotle's 'biological' approach to happiness; indeed, as even some lexi- 
cographers had remarked, jv is applied both to man and the other animals, 
whereas Brot applies only to man.5?? Apparently, from the body of Aristotle's 
ethical doctrine, Plethon was not prepared to subscribe to anything more than 
its introductory truisms that everybody aspires to happiness and that each 
strives to acquire it in his own way. Further, Plethon implicitly subscribes to 
a flagrantly Stoic version of the doctrine that “only and solely virtue" provides 
men with happiness: ... cx póvnv àv Open TH Gurt eb8atpovdc ve vol Laxaplous 
TOUS EMITYSEvovtTas Ttapexouévyv.99^ To Plethon, moreover, Aristotle's ethics was 
‘hedonistic’ or base.595 Furthermore, as Plethon unfolded his argument in the 
Laws, the time had not yet come to enter into a discussion of morality and 
virtues; these matters would be discussed as late as Book 111, Chs. 3-13.596 The 
reason why Plethon referred to morality in 1.1 was that politics — his central 
theme - falls under ethics. After enunciating this truism, he points out what 


68oíc [cf. Plethon's “Sia tav adtav”], Mos dns MedEews veveunpévoç xor poîpav xod coy" 
(cf. supra, 299). 

592 Op. cit., 16, 14-18, 8. Plethon keeps using this lexeme throughout Ch. 1, till the very last 
paragraph; see ibid., 26, 16-17: “...dmw¢ Siwy àv tov abtod eloecxat iov... ... evdaiuovoc...”. 
See also Plethon's On Virtues n, in Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker, [ewpytou Teroro ITA, Swvoc 
Ilepi dpetov. Georges Gémiste Pléthon. Traité des vertus (Athens: Academy of Athens, 1987), 
12, 15-18, where ficóv is applied to man and the natures superior to him, in an implicit 
contrast to the life of the beasts. 

593 See, e.g., Ammonius Grammaticus (probably 1st/2nd cent. AD), De adfinium vocabulorum 
differentia 100; 101, in Klaus Nickau, Ammonii qui dicitur liber de adfinium vocabulorum 
differentia (Leipzig: Teubner, 1966), 25, 6-14. To Ammonius, it was Aristotle who con- 
nected Bon? with humans. Still, the fact remains that, in his writings, Aristotle normally 
uses ‘Civ’. 

594  Plethon, Laws 1,1, in Alexandre, op. cit., 18, 7-8. 

595 Plethon, IIepi àv ApiototéAys npóc IIA&cvova Stapépetat 5, in Bernadette Lagarde, ed., “Le 
De differentiis de Pléthon d'aprés l'autographe de la Marcienne,’ Byzantion 43 (1973): 312— 
43, at 329, 9-40; Plethon, ITgoc tas XyoAapíou Up ApiototeAouc àvciAf eic v, 2, in Bernadette 
Lagarde, ed., "Georges Gémiste Pléthon: Contre les objections de Scholarios en faveur 
d'Aristote (Réplique), Byzantion 59 (1989): 354—507, at 461-66. 

596 See Plethon, Laws, List of Contents, in Alexandre, op. cit., 12, 5-17. 
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the very title (Tepi Stapopas rëm nepi zéi peyiotwv dvOpwnotg 805v) of Chapter 
1 says, namely that opinions on matters of supreme importance vary signifi- 
cantly amongst men. So, having categorized the above-mentioned four groups 
of men according to the means of happiness each selects, he goes on by subdi- 
viding Class 4 (‘virtue’) as follows:59” 


41. Does virtue amount to knowledge or ignorance? 

4.2. Does virtue amount to making religious sacrifices or not? 
4.2.1. If so, what kind of sacrifice does virtue amount to? 

4.3. Does virtue amount to chastity and solitary life or marriage with sexual 
intercourse and offspring?598 

4.4. Does virtue amount to abstaining from certain kinds of food (fasting) or 
eating all kinds in proper measure? 

4.5. Isvirtue closely related to one's dirtiness or is cleanliness a good thing? 

4.6. Does virtue consist in poverty or is money to some extent a good thing? 

4.7. Does virtue consist in lack of pudor (the Cynical virtue of anaideia) or in 
decency? 

4.8. Is virtue to be pursued for its own sake, i.e., for the happiness it grants on 
its own merit, or is it unpleasant per se and yet must be pursued for the 
sake of some kind of divine reward? 


Now, it is of great importance to note that both the opening and the conclud- 
ing words of this eight-fold unit derive from Sextus Empiricus. Plethon intro- 
duces the eight-fold division of virtue-based ethics as follows: 


Kai ui 87) o08' apetijg adtis of adtol (act vóuor- od yap TA adta mot xoà TE 
xal aicypa Zo idetv o08 duolwe vouroueva.599 


This is simply a direct reproduction of Sextus’s Pyrrhonian Outlines 111, 222 
and 226:500 


597 Op. cit., 18, 9-20, 21. 

598  Plethon's rare word ‘uovavAia’ (contrasted with ‘yauor), derives from Plato's Laws 721D2-3, 
where it is also contrasted with ‘yapetv. ‘MovavaAie’ occurs (though rarely) in Christian 
literature, too, meaning the monastic way of life. 

599 Op. cit., 18, g-u. 

600 Mau, Sexti, 1, 193 and 194. 
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Ei pévtot tt Hv čorov posi Jua xal dvdciov, napa nácty dv duolwes evouileto... 
Kattot et ye Hv poet tà THs Opnoxelac xod TV fou, mapa nácty àv óuolwç 
évouičeto. 


Plethon used these Sextan lines again in his exposition of case 4.2.1: 


... OLSE TH LEV THV root [sc. Fuudtwv] dora, xà Ò’ dudorg Hyyvtat, Kot TE 
da, xai Ta adta ot rev dora, ol Ò tvócta voutCovtec.601 


In a similar manner, Plethon concluded his survey of the eight-fold views of 
the content of virtue by describing all this mess with a paraphrase of Sextus 
Empiricus's Pyrrhonian Outlines 1, 112: Tooattns of xal Ett TAElovos dvwpaAtas 
te oŬonç xoi Tapayhs Kata Tov Bio Tov dvOpwrmvov....59% As one might have 
expected from the very title of the chapter, Plethon was prepared to recognize 
fully the chaos of human beliefs about the best life (6 &pıotoç Bios), a chaos 
that the Sceptics traditionally placed in the service of their argument against 
Dogmatics. Nonetheless, Plethon explicitly, carefully, and successfully under- 
takes to discern which one, of the eight, truly results in human happiness. 
We must conclude that Plethon had taken the Sceptical challenge seriously.904 

That he did so is indicated by another of his unacknowledged sources, one 
detected by Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker.®°® Plethon's list of the fundamental 
means of the pursuit of happiness may have coincided with Aristotle's list, but 
it was further enriched by Lucian's (2nd cent. AD) piquant description of the 


601 Plethon, Laws 1, 1, in Alexandre, op. cit., 18, 18-23. See also 111, 43, in Alexandre, op. cit., 
256, 9—10: “. .. dois Ò dw Yvyvopévov xal Stapdpwv nepi co Belov dv Oporrotc cv BoEGv . . ". 
Of course, Plethon counter-argues that, for all this divergence, "ig p£v xat thv adtyy del 
thy xpatiotny civar [sc. ^f) xatà Zwpodotpyv” and “h xatd te HuOoryópoty xai MAdtwva [.. .] 
pocopia”; 256, 13-15], tà Ò Maç pavAotépac” (256, 10-11). 

602 Op. cit, 20, 22-23. On this parallel see Demetracopoulos, MAýĝwv, 85; id., “Georgios 
Gemistos — Plethon's Dependence,’ 313. 

603 Op. cit., 20, 23-22, 4. 

604 On Plethon's preoccupation with Scepticism see Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker, “Le pro- 
logue du Traité des Lois de Pléthon et le regain d'interét pour le scepticisme aux x1v* 
et Xv* siècles” in Entrer en matière: les prologues, ed. Jean-Daniel Dubois and Bernard 
Roussel (Paris: Cerf 1997), 271-91, at 274-75 (where Sextus's writings are mentioned as 
possible sources of Plethon's way of exposition of the various moral ideas) and 290; cf. 
Demetracopoulos, NixoAdou KaffáciAa, 232—33, n. 368. 

605  Tambrun-Krasker, Pléthon: le retour, 60—62. 
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divergence between the various philosophical views of happiness.®°® Lucian 
was, in a sense, a Sceptic. Indeed, Lucian’s description of the dissensio philos- 
ophorum resembled that of Sextus Empiricus, who was the main source of 
Plethon's exhibition of the divergent views of ethics. Lucian has only bitter 
irony for the alleged *wise men' who, for all their supposed wisdom, obstinately 
fought with each other and où tà aùtà nepi rëm aùtôv £8ó&oov907 (“did not hold 
the same positions on the same issues"), so that each was able only to 'rein- 
force’ Lucian's sense of ‘ignorance and impasse’ (thv &yvoiav xod thv d&moplov 
TAstova).°°8 This phrasing is very close to Sextus Empiricus's description of the 
typical intellectual biography of the Sceptics (see supra, 315, n. 236): professors 
prove unable to resolve questions, and their efforts to find resolutions result 
only in more questions.6°9 

Plethon may have drawn his inspiration to use Lucian to depict Scepticism 
from Nicephoros Gregoras. Plethon shared Gregoras's extreme anti-Aristote- 
lianism; for instance, he reproduced Gregoras's critique of Aristotle's logical 
doctrine of ‘relatives’6!° He did not share, however, Gregoras's Scepticism. 
Now, Gregoras had quoted Lucian's critique of the consistency of the funda- 


606 Lucian, Menippus 4: "Ay£Aet 6 u£v ovv naphver TO nv Tj9ecOot xal póvov TOTO ¿x Mavtd¢ 
petiévat ToOto yàp civar có eüBotpov. 'O é oe EuTaAty roveiy cà návta xai oy ety xai Td o uuo 
xatavayxace purdvta xal adyuavta xai nâo Svoupectodvta xai AotSopotpevov... "AMoc 
KATAPPOVETY YONLATWY TApEKEAELETO xoi Adicpopov oleaOot THY erop AdTAY: ó dE TIC ëuTAAV 
àyaðòv elven xol tov mAo0xov amepatveto” (ed. Macleod, Luciani, 1, 264, 17-25). See also 
Plethon, De rebus Peloponnesiacis oratio 11, 16: “oi u£v dv [...] àpethv xai TO xos xavtóc 
100 Biov npoccjcatvco . . . O18... Dëouf tò r&v otev toô Biov... Otv petağù ad xal of te mepl 
ddEav żonovõaxóteç xal ot nepi tà xphpata . . " (PG 160, 856C). On Lucian's stance towards 
philosophy, see the comprehensive remarks of Jean-Marie André, “Les écoles philos- 
ophiques aux deux premiers siècles de l'Empire," Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen 
Welt 11, 36, 1 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1987), 5-77, at 65-69. 

607 Lucian, Icaromenippus 5 (Macleod, op. cit., 293, 3-4). 

608 Lucian, Menippus 4 (Macleod, op. cit., 264, 14-15). 

609 See, e.g., Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 1, 74: “Oùx dvete dé 6 &vhp Ths dtropíocc, 
AAN &néxewev" (Mau, Sexti, 111, 20). 

610 Compare Plethon's [epi Qv ApiototéAns npóc Miátwva diapéperat 6 (in Lagarde, "Le De differ- 
entis, 325, 34-326, 8) to Gregoras’ Florentius 1534—57 (Leone, Niceforo Gregora. Fiorenzo, 
120-21); see John A. Demetracopoulos, “O dvtimAnfwvicpds tod Tewpyiov Tewasdtov- 
Lyoraptov cc piča tod Pirolwpucyod tov xal ó dvttyprotiaviopds tod Tewpyiou MAnIwvoc- 
Teptotod de piča tod dvtiapictoteAtcpod tov” in International Society for Plethonic and 
Byzantine Studies. Acts of the 1st Congress: “Byzantium and Europe” (Mistras, May 26-28, 
2000), ed. Linos G. Benakis (Athens: International Society of Plethonic and Byzantine 
Studies, 2001), 109—27, at 124-26. 
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mental geometrical concepts (in Hermotimus 74)9! in the context of his criti- 
cal examination of the epistemic status of geometrically-based astronomical 
theories. What is important is that Lucian’s argument occupies a prominent 
place in Sextus Empiricus's critique of the geometerg DI? 

Methodically enough, Plethon goes on to say®! that, to resolve the problem 
of the pursuit of happiness, one must first resolve the problem of what human 
nature and potential is, for happiness is sought by man and for man. In turn, 
this resolution presupposes a solid answer to the question of the nature of all 
beings, since man forms part of the universe and hence cannot be defined 
without reference to it.9'^ “On the nature of other beings,’ Plethon states 
frankly, "there are again many disagreements." 


i ` Do any gods exist or not? 
1i. If so, are they involved in the affairs of the universe and in human 
affairs or not? 

111. If they are involved, are they involved as causes only of good 
things or as causes both of good and bad things? 

14.2. If they are involved in the human affairs, are they influenced 
by prayers or do they just cause the best possible thing to 
occur according to what their own judgment dictates?615 

12. Isthere only one god or more? 

1.24. If there are many, are they equal to each other or do they form 
a hierarchy with a unique god at its summit? 

24. With regard to the universe, was it created in time or from eternity? 

2.2. Further, will it last forever or is it to collapse, or partly one and partly 
the other? 

2.3. Furthermore, is the universe ungenerated in respect of cause or 
time? 

2.4. Can the universe be changed by its cause, i.e., God, or not?816 The 
same disagreement holds with regard to the human nature (3); is 


611 Macleod, Luciani, rv, 76, 22-28. 

612  Demetracopoulos, MixoAdou KaffácuAa, 120. 

613 Alexandre, op. cit., 22, 4-12. 

614 Op. cit., 22, 12-25. 

615 Plethon also lists these questions in De rebus Peloponnesiacis oratio 11 15-16 (PG 160, 
853D-856B; cf. 853, n. 48). 

616 Plethon, Laws 1, 1 (Alexandre, op. cit., 22, 26-24, 3). 
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man just an animal, like the others, or is he akin to God, or rather 
something in-between?®” 


In the end, Plethon summarises the above disagreements by using words and 
phrases that occur in Sextus Empiricus and Plato (Tadt’ on tocavtys svta 
‘Tapayyc’ TE ‘TAEA xod 'àpio mee . . .).91* As might be expected, his descrip- 
tion of each of these disagreements can be traced back to Sextus. For instance, 
Plethon puts issue 1 like this: 


... Éott èv Ov o08' elvan Beoùç Td mapa olouévov, x&v 8' elvat pév, TOV 
Ò dvOpwrivwv ob dv mpovosty npayuåtwv: x&v SE mpovosty èv 0gobc TAY 
TAVTWV, TOV TE Å Mwy xai xv dvOporrivov, elvat ye pv npóc voi &yaBois roie 
Groe Kal xv KAXÕV aitious: THY dé xaxod LEV oo8&vóc, TAV dé dva v Lovey 
aitioug toùç Geovs elvou.619 


If we overlook the peculiar Plethonic style of this passage, it appears to be a 
smart collage of Plato's Laws 948C2-3 and Sextus's Pyrrhonian Outlines 111, 910: 


Plato: 
... Mépog «t ev [...] &vOpamov [...] Tò mapdmav oby nyobvtat Geous, oi SE od 
gpovtiZew nudv adtods Stavoodvtar. . 620 


Sextus: 
... O Aën elvat 066v rot tpovoety abtov tv Ev ven golt Y) où npovoeîv- 


» 


xoi el LEV mpovosty, drot "dutt d vtov. AM’ el Lev návtwv Ttpovvóst, ox 


617 Plethon in Alexandre, op. cit., 24, 3-11. Cf. Plethon, De rebus Peloponnesiacis oratio 11 16 
(PG 160, 856C-D). 

618 Plethon, Laws 1, 1 (Alexandre, op. cit, 24, 12-13). For ‘tapoyy) (i.e. ‘confusion’) see 
Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 111, 57 (Mau, Sexti, 111, ug) and VIII, 130 
(Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 182). On Plato’s wording (Gorgias 451D9-452A1; Leges 861A9-10) 
see Demetracopoulos, I/j2wv, 86; id., “Georgios Gemistos — Plethon's Dependence,” 314. 

619 Seealso Plethon, De rebus Peloponnesiacis oratio 11 16 (PG 160, 856B4—9). 


ut 


620 See also Plato's Laws 885C7-8: "Hun yàp oi pèv tò mapdmav Gods ovdapd¢ vopitopev, ol 
dé olouc duets Aéyece". Cf. Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 1x, 5o (Mutschmann, 
Sexti, 11, 224): "T&v vepl brdpEews 0:00 axewopévov of u£v bai pact Seóv, of dé uy elvat. .."; 
IX, 191 (Mutschmann, Sexti, 11, 254): “AMa Ta Lev avterixelpobpeva "opd rafe SoypatiKois 
piroadgorc elc xà civar Geode xal elc tò uy elvat coto cd Tiva KabEoTHXEV. Ep ol Y) cv OXENTIXOY 
Zong cuvetocyetat,” which is exactly what Plethon tries to counter successfully in the 
introductory part of his work. 
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hy dv ote xaxóv tt oŬte xaxla £v TH xóouw.... o0x dpa m&vtwV TpOVoEty 
AexOnoetat ó Gedc. Ei dé trwwv mpovost, dia ti THVSE LEV mpovost, TAVSE SE o0;921 


Now, as has been explained elsewhere,9?? Plethon’s subsequent declaration of 
his determination to scrutinize all views is an unacknowledged paraphrase of 
the Platonic Socrates's exhortation in Phaedo 85C1-D4 (see supra, 263—265) to 
keep persistently assessing the various philosophical doctrines about mankind 
until the goal is reached, i.e., until one declares some view to be trustworthy.923 
Indeed, in the concluding lines of the first and the opening lines of the second 
chapter of the Laws,9?* Plethon picks up two quite possible ways of effectively 
approaching truth, i.e., attaining truth by means of one's own reasoning, and 
getting as close as possible to it by adhering to any idea that cannot be dis- 
proved. Here Plethon ostentatiously and tellingly omits Plato's introductory 
alert that, as Xenophanes had said, clear truth cannot be reached in this life; 
he reproduces only the positive, optimistic part of the Platonic passage. This 
perfectly matches Plethon's refutation of B34, which, as I have tried to show 
elsewhere,9?5 stands as a submerged refutation of the traditional Christian alli- 
ance with Scepticism, including the positive Christian reception of B34 exam- 
ined in this study. 

Let me only add here a comment on a relevant passage from Plethon's 
Laws 1, 2. Plethon ascribes to the Couretes (he thought of himself as one of 
them) the important task of fighting in the intellectual arena in defense of the 
pagan truths, especially polytheism, against the errors of the ‘Giants, who had 
rebelled against gods. Plethon regards these Giants as the ones responsible for 
the extinction of fundamental beliefs in the hierarchy of gods and the eternity 
of the universe in the Hellenic world — he hints here that the ‘Giants’ were the 
Christian intellectuals of Late Antiquity and the Byzantine era Pip Couretes, 
says Plethon, revived pagan truths against the impious and god-fighting men 


621 Mau, Sexti, 11, 135-36. 

622  Demetracopoulos, Të, 87-88; id., “Georgios Gemistos — Plethon's Dependence,” 320. 

623 For this unacknowledged source of Plethon’s, see Demetracopoulos, TU Bon, 88. 

624 Alexandre, IAySwvoc, 26, 13-23. 

625 Demetracopoulos, [Aj 9wv, 102-104; id., “Georgios Gemistos — Plethon’s Dependence,” 
317-20. 

626 See Tambrun-Krasker, Pléthon, 87-88; “Le prologue,’ 283. 
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Aóycy TE AVAYKAIÇ dvaupirextwv xol AXN TH poc Tods Ttyavtas KPATÝTAVTEÇ 
TOV Tavavtia aipovpevwv xal Ovyta md&vta zw tod évòç tod npecButdtov 
yew@vtos tiÜeuévoyv.627 


(Couretes), by means of indisputable arguments characterized by logical 
necessity, combatted and prevailed over the Giants, who held the oppo- 
site views, believing that everything except for the unique, ultimate gen- 
erator is mortal. 


The Christian identity of the ‘Giants’ is obvious indeed; Plethon's description 
of their doctrine of the temporality of the created world is strikingly close to 
a well-known Patristic declaration of the infinite distance between God and 
the world: ġxtiotov rjv Ce Deioc pbcews Zorn oddév ("There is nothing uncre- 
ated except the divine nature").9?5 What is equally interesting is the verbally 
exclusive — as far as I was able to check — affinity between Plethon's descrip- 
tion of the Couretes's weapons, i.e., the Aóycv dvéyxot &vaupıňéxtwv, and 
Gregory Nazianzen's mockery at the allegedly dvayeitextot Aóyot of the pagan 
sages (see supra, 335).9?? Interesting as well is Plethon's description of how 
Couretes encounter Christians;9?? one can hardly resist the temptation to par- 
allel the Aóycv &váyxaı dvarpirextwv with 6 Béedtictos THY dvepwrivwv Aóyov 


627  Plethon, Laws 1, 2 in Alexandre, op. cit., 30, 27-32, 3. 

628 Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 11, 213, in Jaeger, Gregorii, 1, 287,13; tr. Hall in Karfíková 
et al., Proceedings, 105. 

629 That Plethon was acquainted with Gregory Nazianzen's writings is quite natural; on the 
dissemination of Nazianzen's poems in Late Byzantium see Christos Simelidis, Selected 
Poems of Gregory of Nazianzus: 1.2.17, 11.1.10, 19, 32 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
2009), 66—74. 

630 A possible antecedent to (or even the source of) Plethon's use of ‘Giants’ as a covert ref- 
erence to Christians is Marinus's Vita Procli 15, 19-20 in Henri-Dominique Saffrey, Alain 
Philippe Segonds, Concetta Luna, ed., Marinus. Proclus ou sur le bonheur (Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 2002), 18. On the anti-Christian character of this passage see op. cit., 118-19, note 8 
(cf. Siniossoglou, Radical Platonism, 55). See also Marinus's Vita Procli 30, 1-7 (in Saffrey 
et al., op. cit., 35-36), where Christians are depicted — possibly as an allusion to Giants — as 
"those who move even the immovable" (tr. Mark Edwards, Neoplatonic Saints. The Lives of 
Plotinus and Proclus by their Students |Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2000], 105); 
cf. Edwards, op. cit., 105, note 332; id., "Where Greeks and Christians Meet: Two Incidents 
in Panopolis and Gaza," in The Philosopher and Society in Late Antiquity. Essays in Honour 
of Peter Brown, ed. Andrew Smith (Swansea: Classical Press of Wales, 2005), 189-202, at 
198; Saffrey et al., op. cit., 165, n. 1. On Couretes as the bearers of the correct theological 
doctrines, see also Plethon's Laws 111, 43 (in Alexandre, op. cit., 252, 6-8). 
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xoi SuoeeAcyxtotatos from Plato's Phaedo 85C8—9 (cf. supra, 263)**! as well as 
the uy “patycavtes with Plato's description of the ‘dialectician’ as Qomep &v 
roxy Sta návtwv Eréyywv SteEtov, Vi xatà SdEav dd xaT obatav meobvpobmevos 
EAEYYXELV, EV TAAL TOUTOLS dré TH Adyw Stamopedytat in his re-elaboration of 
this Phaedo passage in the Republic (534C1-3; cf. supra, 265-266). 

Plethon was delighted in the Platonic supersession of Xenophanes's reluc- 
tance to subscribe with certainty to any doctrine. He rephrased this superses- 
sion so as to turn it against Nazianzen's conviction that every heathen thinker 
deplorably creates his own intellectual universe by means of ineffective argu- 
ments, and that the only way out of this impasse is Christian faith. And he 
embarked with confidence, optimism, and 'cataphatic' spirit to inquire into 
the deepest questions.522 


Conclusions 


1) Xenophanes's fr. B34 occupied a prominent place in the course of the 
ancient Greek philosophical and scientific thought. Interpreted and assimilated 
in various ways, it fertilized Scepticism, both Academic and Ephectic, whereas 
it instigated Plato to critically assimilate it so as to overcome its negative aspect, 
i.e. the idea that no real knowledge can be reached by man in this life. 

2) Whether B34 formed the opening words of the Xenophanean lost writing 
On Nature, to which it belonged, or not, many authors (Alcmaeon; Protagoras; 
Pseudo-Hippocrates; Plato; probably Metrodorus; Aristotle; Varro; Plutarch; 
Gregory Nazianzen; Plethon) adopted one or more of its points in writing 
their own preliminary discourses on this or that subject matter, which, in most 
cases, regarded theology. 

3) The Christian reception of Xenophanes's B34 opted for an 'internalist 
reading of it, the reading offered by Sextus Empiricus. According to this read- 
ing, what makes our clear knowledge of the important things unattainable is 
the fact that humans can attain no awareness of the truth-value of any state- 
ment — not even of a true one. Still, Christians nuanced this interpretation 
in an 'externalist" way, since they accounted for our inability to reach certain 


631 See also Plato's Crito 46B4—6 (Socrates speaking): “Eyw où vOv rp&vov dd xal del votoü coc 
olog TOV éu&v pndevi Aw melOec0at HTH Aóyw Be dv uot Xoyiouévo BéXxto voc paivnta” (par- 
allel noticed by Siniossoglou, Radical Platonism, 177, n. 38). 

632 See Tambrun-Klusker, Pléthon: le retour, 173-95; Demetracopoulos, I14/j9wv, 101-102; id., 
“Georgios Gemistos — Plethon's Dependence,’ 317. Cf. Siniossoglou, Radical Platonism, 182. 
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knowledge by alleging the humana conditio in both of its meanings: (a) the very 
construction (condere) of human nature, which is per se by far inferior to God 
and falls short of understanding God's wisdom as reflected in the Creation; and 
(b) the miserable condition of the postlapsarian human, for the Fall narrowed 
the limits of our restricted cognitive powers even more. The former was an 
idea implicit in the fragment itself and, in fact, had been explicitly stated by 
some heathen interpreters of B34 from the 2nd century BC on; as for the latter, 
it was added by the Christians themselves. 

4) The ‘pious’ interpretation of B34 made it look like an equivalent of the 
allegedly equally ‘pious’ passage from Plato's Timaeus 28C3-5. To several 
Christian authors, these dicta, taken in this spirit, were mostly welcome. 

5) Given the close connection of this fragment with fideism in the writings 
of many Christian intellectuals of the Patristic and Byzantine periods, we could 
have predicted that Plethon, the only anti-Christian thinker of Byzantium, 
would include the fragment in the preliminary discours de la méthode that 
opened his chef-d'œuvre. He did so in order to cancel its all-subversive episte- 
mological implications and thus to restore the human potential for knowledge 
and happiness.5353 


633 My gratitude to Bórje Bydén (University of Stockholm), John B. Burke (University of 
Melbourne), Giovanni Cerri (Roma Tre University), Athanasios Despotis (University 
of Bonn), Peter Gemeinhardt (University of Góttingen), Laura Gemmelli Marciano 
(University of Zurich) Guy Guldentops (University of Cologne), Pavlos Kalligas 
(University of Athens) George Karamanolis (University of Crete), James H. Lesher 
(University of Maryland), Andrew S. Malone (Melbourne), Roger David Scott (University 
of Melbourne), Alexander P.D. Mourelatos (University of Texas), Christos Simelidis 
(Aristotle University of Thessaloniki), Paul G. Tuffin (formerly, University of Adelaide), 
and Iakovos Vasiliou (City University of New York) for comments on parts of this study 
as well as for their specialized guidance, which saved me from many errors. Many thanks 
to Alberto del Campo Echevaría (Madrid), too, for providing Spanish studies not easily 
accessible in Patras, as well as to Panaghiotis Athanasopoulos (University of Ioannina), 
Helene Alexandri (University of Ioannina), and Michael Konstantinou-Rizos (University 
of London) for providing some useful English books and articles. 
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Appendix 


A List of Passages Explicitly Quoting and Certainly or Highly 
Probably Echoing Xenophanes’s B34 (in Chronological Order) 
Columns 1-3 indicate name of author, his work and its edition, and date of the work. 
Since, as seen in this study, there are many cases of indirect or mediated reception of 

B34 (cf. Column 5), authors are listed in chronological order. 

Column 4 describes succinctly the mode of literary reception. The set of catego- 
ries used are (simple or doxographic quotation, close or loose adaptation, extensive or 
abridged adaptation, close or loose allusion, close or loose reminiscence, and confla- 
tion) an adaptation and enrichment of the set used by Carroll D. Osborn for a similar 
(yet not identical) case.534 

Column 5 indicates whether reception was direct or indirect. By ‘direct’ I do not 
necessarily mean that an author had direct access to the lost Xenophanean work 
where B34 occurred, but that he had direct access to some source that provided him 
with an accurate reproduction of the fragment, i.e. a reproduction that was practically 
identical with Sextus Empiricus's version of the fragment (see supra, 246). 

Column 6 informs the reader whether Xenophanes's name is mentioned by the 
author or not. In case that the recipient alludes to Xenophanes in an implicit way, this 
is indicated, too. 

Column ; indicates the name of the scholar who suggested that this or that passage 
is connected with B34 as well as the year of his relevant publication. More information 
is offered in the correspondent paragraph of this study. Passages included in Karsten's 
edition of Xenophanes's fragments (see supra, n. 9) are marked as (K); passages 
included in Diels/Kranz's standard collection (see supra, n. 9) are marked as (D/K). 

Column 8 indicates which part of B34 is quoted, adapted etc. 

Column 9 indicates if B34 is integrated to some discussion of the epistemological 
issues it raises or not, i.e. if the argument context of the integrating text is philosophi- 
cal or theological (which is the nature of Xenophanes's discussion) or not. 

Column 10 expresses the present author's view as to the degree of certainty to which 
we can claim that each particular case is a real case of reception of B34 (certain, prob- 
able or possible). 


634 Carroll D. Osborn, "Methodology in Identifying Patristic Citations in NT Textual 
Criticism," in Novum Testamentum 47, 4 (2005): 313-43, at 318; 332-40. Osborn's research 
is Überlefierung-oriented, my interest here is in the reverse direction, i.e. it is reception- 
oriented. Still, both types of research call for elaborating a set of categories of reception 
of passages through the history of literature. 
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Author Work and edition Date Literary kind of 
reception 
1 Alcmaeon of On Nature, fr.B1,3-5 second half of the allusion and literary 
Croto (D/K 1, 214, 25-27) 6th-first half of the imitation 
5th cent. BC 
2 Protagoras On Gods, fr. B4 ca. mid-5th cent. BC allusion 
(D/K 11, 265, 7-9) 
3a Aristophanes Clouds 250—1 424/3 or 420/17 BC allusion 
(Dover 1968, 19) 
3b Aristophanes Clouds 342-3 424/3 or 420/17 BC allusion 
(Dover 1968, 24-5) 
4 Ps.-Hippocrates De prisca medicina1,1 late 5th or early close and extensive 
and 3 (Jouanna 1990, 4th cent. BC adaptation 
118, 1-7; 119, 5-11) 
5 Thucydides Historiae v, 105, 2 late 5th cent. or reminiscence 
(Jones and Powell 396/5 BC 
1902, 104, 10-11) 
6a Plato Apologia Socratis most probably loose reminiscence 
42A2-5 393/2 BC 
6b Plato Phaedo 69D4-6 shortly after 388/7 BC reminiscence 
6c Plato Phaedo 85C1-3 shortly after 388/7 BC adaptation 
6d Plato Cratylus 425C1-3 probably ca. 387/5 BC abridged 
adaptation 
6e Plato Meno 80D5-8 386/5 BC allusion 
6f Plato Meno 97A9-B10 386/5 BC loose reminiscence 
6g Plato Timaeus 29C4-29D2 ca. 360 BC extensive 


adaptation 
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Direct / indirect Xenophanes’s Scholar Fullness / Argument ` Status (to the 
reception name partiality context present author's 
mentioned: (in/out of) view): certain / 
yes / no probable / 
possible 
presumably N Reinhardtigi6 ` part of wv. in probable 
direct 1-234 
presumably N Zeppi 1961 wy. 1-2 in probable 
direct 
presumably N Lesher 2010 vv. 1-2 in in certain 
direct (unpublished) part 
presumably N supra, 258 wy. 1-2 in probable 
partly direct; 
probably 
conflated with 
No2 
direct N Frankel 1925 full in certain 
(Pohlenz 
suggerente) 
unknown N Fránkel 1925 v. 4 in part out of probable 
unknown N Lesher 1992 v. 1 in part looselyin ^ possible 
unknown N Lesher 1987; v. 1-2 in possible 
1992 
presumably N Lesher 1992 wy. 1-2 in certain 
direct 
presumably N supra, n. 87 vv.1-2;4in  outof certain 
direct part 
possibly direct N Frankel 1925; VV. 3-4 in probable 
D/K; cf. Palmer 
1999 
unknown N Lesher 2010 vv. 3-4 in possible 
(unpublished) 
presumably N Mourelatos 2010; vv. 1-2; 4 in certain 
direct Bryan 2012; cf. 


Guetter 1997 
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Table (cont.) 
Author Work and edition Date Literary kind of 

reception 

6h Plato Critias 306C1—-107B4 ca. 360 BC extensive 
adaptation 

7 Isocrates Nicocles 26, 4-5 probably 372/65 BC close and abridged 

(Mathieu and adaptation 


8 Metrodorus of 
Chios 


9a Aristotle 


9b Aristotle 


9c Aristotle 


10a Cicero 


10b Cicero 


Brémond 1938, 
126-7) 
DK A23, II 234, 1-12 


Metaphysics 111, 1, 3, 
995a33-b1 


Poetics 25, 
1460b35-1461a1 


Posterior Analytics 1, 9, 


76a26 

Academica I, 12, 44 
(Plasberg 1922, 19, 
7-8) 


Academica 11, 23, 
74 (Plasberg 1922, 
63, 3-7) 


mid-4th cent. BC 


probably sometime 


between 367 and 347 


BC 

probably sometime 
before 360 BC 
probably sometime 
before 360 BC 

45 BC 


45 BC 


close and abridged 
adaptation; 
conflation with 
some version of 
Socrates’s ignorance 
dictum 


loose allusion 


loose allusion 
reminiscence 


loose and abridged 
allusion 


loose reminiscence 
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Direct / indirect Xenophanes’s Scholar Fullness / Argument Status (to the 
reception name partiality context present author's 
mentioned: (in/out of) view): certain / 
yes / no probable / 
possible 
presumably N Mourelatos 2010 wv. 1-2; 4 out of certain 
direct 
presumably N Demetracopoulos vv. 1-2 in out of certain 
direct 2004 part; 4 in 
part 

direct N D/K (cautiously); vv. 1; 4 in certain 

Tor 2013 

(on adaptation); 

supra, 275 

(on the relevance 

with Socrates's 

dictum) 
probably N Laks 2009 vv. 3-4 in in probable 
direct part 
unknown W Victorius 1560 WV. 234 out of possible 
possibly via N Markos 1983; vv. 1 in part; out of possible 
No 6e 1990; 1994 4 in part 
possibly viaa N Brittain and v. 4 in probable 
lost quotation, Palmer 2001 
adaptation, or 
interpretation 
by Arcesilaus 
possibly viaa Y Brittain 2006 HI in probable 


lost quotation, 
adaptation, or 
interpretation 
by Arcesilaus 


(cf. D/K) 
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Table (cont.) 
Author Work and edition Date Literary kind of 
reception 

11a Varro Antiquitates rerum mid-1st cent. BC reminiscence 
divinarum, fr. 204, 1-2 
(Cardauns 1976, 89) 

iib Varro Antiquitates rerum mid-1st cent. BC quotation 
divinarum, fr. 228, 3-5 
(Cardauns 1976, 98) 

12  AriusDidymus Liber de 1st cent. BC quotation 
philosophorum 
sectis (Mullach 1867, 
53b16-20 = A24 in 
D/K, 116, 9-12) 

13 Seneca Naturales quaestiones 65 AD reminiscence 


VII, 29, 3 (Hine 1996, 
316-7) 
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Direct / indirect Xenophanes’s Scholar 


reception name 
mentioned: 


yes / no 


Fullness / 
partiality 


Argument 
context 


(in / out of) 


435 


Status (to the 
present author's 
view): certain / 
probable / 


possible 





indirect: N Cardauns 1976; 


via some cf. supra, 281 
unknown 
(3rd/2nd 

cent. BC 
Academic?), 
re-elaboration 
indirect: Y Deichgráber 
via some 1938; Dombart 
unknown 


(3rd/2nd 
cent. BC 


and Kalb 1955; 
Cardauns 1976 


Academic’), 

re-elaboration 

K; D/K; on 
conflation, see K 


indirect: Y 
via some 
unknown 
(ard/2nd cent. 

BC Academic?) 
re-elaboration; 
conflated with 
Plato's 

Phaedrus 
278D3-6 and/ 

or Phaedo 

66C2 

indirect: via N Inwood 2002 
some 

unknown 

(3rd/2nd cent. 

BC Academic?) 

re-elaboration 


w.1-3;4in in 
part 


v. 4 in part in 


vv. 1-2 in in 
part; 4 in 
part 


vv. 1 in part; in 


4 in part 


probable 


certain 


certain 


certain 
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Table (cont.) 
Author Work and edition Date Literary kind of 
reception 
14 Philo of De ebrietate 166 first half of the loose allusion 
Alexandria (Wendland 1896, ist cent. AD 
202, 6-8) 
15a Plutarch of Quomodo adolescens ` late 1st-early quotation 
Chaeronea poetas audire debeat 2nd cent. AD 
17E7-F1 
15b Plutarch of De sera numinis late 1st-early abridged allusion 
Chaeronea vindicta 549E5-F2 2nd cent. AD 
15c Plutarch of De sera numinis late 1st-early loose and extensive 
Chaeronea vindicta 558D5-9 2nd cent. AD allusion 
16a Sextus Empiricus Pyrrhoniae ca. 100 AD / first half ` doxographic 


16b 


16c 


16d 


17 


Sextus Empiricus 


Sextus Empiricus 


Sextus Empiricus 


Galen 


hypotyposes 11, 18 
(Mau 1958, 68) 
Adversus 
Mathematicos VII, 49 
(Mutschmann 1914, 
12) 

Adversus 
Mathematicos VII, 
110 (Mutschmann 
1914, 25) 

Adversus 
Mathematicos VIII, 
326 (Mutschmann 
1914, 178) 

De differentia 
pulsuum 111, 1 (Kühn 
1824, 636, 9-637, 2) 


of the 3rd cent. AD quotation 
ca. 100 AD /firsthalf ` doxographic 


of the 3rd cent. AD quotation 


ca. 100 AD / first half ` doxographic 
of the 3rd cent. AD quotation 


ca. 100 AD /first half ` doxographic 
of the 3rd cent. AD quotation 


second half of the quotation 
2nd cent. AD 
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Direct / indirect Xenophanes’s Scholar Fullness / Argument Status (to the 
reception name partiality context present author's 

mentioned: (in/out of) view): certain / 

yes / no probable / 

possible 

probably N supra, 292 vv. 1-2 in in certain 
direct part 
direct Y K; D-K vv. 1-2 in full out of certain 
indirect: via N supra,295-296 vv. 1—4 in in certain 
some source part 
close to No 12 
indirect: via N supra, 294 vv. 1-4 in in certain 
some source part 
close to No 12 
direct D K; D/K v. 4 in part in certain 
direct Y K; D/K full in certain 
direct Y K; D/K full in certain 
direct Y K; D/K full in certain 
presumably — *...the K; D/K VV. 3-4 out of certain 
direct philosopher 

who 


said...” 
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Table (cont.) 
Author Work and edition Date Literary kind of 
reception 
18 Ps.-Galen De historia philoso- second half of the loose doxographic 
phica 3 (Kühn 1830, 2nd cent. AD quotation 
234, 6-7 = Diels 1879, 
604, 17-18 (= D/K 
A35, I 123, 16-17) 
19 Theophilusof ^ Ad Autolycum 11, 12 shortly after 180 AD allusion 
Antioch (Grant 1970, 44-46) 
20 Hippolytus of Refutatio omnium late 2nd / early doxographic 
Rome haeresium 1, 14, 1 3rd cent. AD quotation 
(Marcovich 1986, 73) 
21 Quintus Posthomerica V1, second half of the literary imitation 
Smyrnaeus 433-4 (Vian 1966,84) 3rd cent. AD 
22 Diogenes Vitae philosophorum ` 3rd cent. AD doxographic 
Laertius IX, 72 (Marcovich quotation 
1999, 683, 6-8) 
23 Porphyry of Tyre Commentary on Plato’s second half of the loose and extensive 
"Phaedo"(lost) apud ^ 3rd cent. AD adaptation 
Macrobius's 
Commentarii in 
Ciceronis "Somnium 
Scipionis" 1, 12, 9 
(Willis 1994, 49, 
17-22) 
24a; Lactantius Divinae institutiones probably 313 AD extensive 
bro: Dl, I, ABIL, CE Sy, Twp reminiscence 
d 3, 11 (Brandt 1890, 
177, 15-173. 179, 
18—20; 181, 12-15; 
183, 3-5) 
24e Lactantius Divinae institutiones ` probably 313 AD loose reminiscence 


VI, 18, 1 (Brandt 1890, 


547, ll. 1-4) 
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Direct / indirect Xenophanes’s Scholar Fullness / Argument Status (to the 
reception name partiality context present author's 

mentioned: (in/out of) view): certain / 

yes / no probable / 

possible 
unknown VC D/K vv. 1-2 in out of certain 
part 

unknown N supra, 306-307 VV. 2-3 in probable 
presumably Y K; D/K VV. 3-4 out of certain 
direct 
presumably N supra, 209 v. 4in part out of certain 
direct 
presumably Y K; D/K V. 1 out of certain 
direct 
presumably N supra, 327 WV. 23 4 in certain 
direct 
indirect: via N supra, 316;317 VV. 1—2 in in probable 
some source part; v. 4 
close to Varro’s 
(No 11b) and 
Seneca’s 
(No 13) 
version 
indirect; most supra, 319; on v.1 in probable 


probably 
conflated with 
Cicero, No 10b 


the Ciceronian 
provenance, see 
Bryce 1990 
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Table (cont.) 
Author Work and edition Date Literary kind of 
reception 
24f Lactance De ira Deil, 4,14-19 probably 316 AD? allusion 
25a Arnobius of Adversus Nationes 11,7 probably 302/5 allusion 
Sicca (Marchesi 1953, 71, 
22-73, 18) 
25b Arnobius of Adversus Nationes 11, ^ probably 302/5 allusion 
Sicca 57 (Marchesi 1953, 
132, 5-13) 
26  Ps-Clementof Homilia 11 6,3;7,2—-4 . mid-4th cent. AD reminiscence 
Rome (Strecker and Rehm 
1989, 38, 2-5; 38, 
12-20) 
27a; Marius Explanationes in late first half of the reminiscence 
b Victorinus Ciceronis “Rhetoricam” ath cent. AD 
I, 29 (Ippolito 2006, 
137, 57-138, 65; 141, 
183-142, 205) 
28a Gregory Oratio XXVIII 17,1-2 380 AD reminiscence 
Nazianzen (Gallay and Jourjon 
1978, 134) 
28b Gregory Oratio XXVIII 17, 380 AD reminiscence 
Nazianzen 11-13 (Gallay and 


Jourjon 1978, 136) 
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Direct / indirect Xenophanes’s Scholar Fullness / Argument Status (to the 
reception name partiality context present author's 

mentioned: (in/out of) view): certain / 

yes / no probable / 

possible 
indirect: N Ingremeau 1982 vv.1inpart; in certain 
probably via (on Seneca); 4 in part 
No 11b and/or supra, 318 
No 13 (on Varro) 
presumably N supra, 321 VV. 3-4 in probable 
direct 
partly direct; N supra, 322 VV. 3-4 in probable 
partly indirect: 
most probably 
via 
Lactantius’s 
(No 24a-d) 
and Porphyry’s 
allusion 
(No 23) 
unknown N supra, 309 vv. 3-4 in in probable 
part 

unknown N supra, 325 V4 out of probable 
unknown; N Supra, 337 vv. 1-2 in certain 
probably 
conflated with 
No 6g 
probably N supra,337-338 | v.3 in certain 


direct 
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Table (cont.) 
Author Work and edition Date Literary kind of 
reception 
29  Epiphaniusof ^ Adversus haereses, second half of the doxographic 
Salamis "De fide” (Holl 1933, 4th cent. AD quotation 


30 


218; 
b;c 


32 


33 


34a 


34b 


Ps.-Justin (revera 
Theodoret of 
Cyrus) 

Ps.-Justin 


Proclus 


Olympiodorus 
Deacon 


Nicephoros 
Gregoras 


Nicephoros 
Gregoras 


505, 25—7) 


Expositio rectae fidei 8 ` first half of the 
(Otto 1880, 28 - 5th cent. AD 
Morel, 379B7- C5) 

Confutatio dogmatum ` probably first half 
quorundam of the 5th cent. AD 
Aristotelicorum 

(Otto 1880, 100; 104; 

116 = Morel, 110E; 

111D-112A; 

117D-118E) 

In Platonis "Timaeum" second half of the 
commentaria 11 (Diehl 5th cent. AD 
1903, 254, 20-23) 

Commentarii in early 6th cent. AD 
"Ecclesiasten" 

(PG 93: 584A13-B14) 


Epistle XXXIV, 59-61 probably 1328/32 
(Leone 1982, 128-9) 


Epistle 111, 166-7 after 1347 
(Leone 1982, 25-6) 


doxographic 
quotation 


reminiscence 


doxographic 
quotation 


adaptation 


adaptation 


reminiscence 
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Direct / indirect Xenophanes’s Scholar Fullness / Argument 
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yes / no 
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Status (to the 
present author's 
view): certain / 
probable / 


possible 





partly direct; Y K; on the v. 4 out of 
partly resemblance with 

conflated with Alcmaeon, see 

some version supra, 253 

that echoes 

No1 

partly direct; “somebody” supra, 345 v.1-2inpart in 
combined 

with 6g 

indirect: N supra, 346 vv. 2-3 in 
probably via 

some passage 

such as No 19 

and No 26 


presumably Y K; D/K v.4inpart out of 
direct 


probably N supra, 349 vv. 1 in part; in 
direct; 3-4 in part 
combined 

with Joh. 1:2 

and 1 Cor. 

13:9; conflated 

with Eccles. 

8:17 

direct; N supra, 359 vv. 1-2 in 
inspired by 

and combined 

with No 14 

probably N supra, 361, n.393 VV. 1-2 in 
direct 


certain 


certain 


probable 


certain 


probable 


certain 


possible 
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Author Work and edition Date Literary kind of 
reception 

35 Gregory Palamas Ad Dionysium probably 1344 doxographic 
monachum epistula 1 quotation 
(Matsoukas 1966, 
479, 13-6) 

36a; Manuel 11 Dialogus cum Persa shortly before 1400 adaptation 

b Palaiologos mahometano VIII; IX 


3 


38 


George Gemistos 
or Plethon 


George 
Scholarios - 
Gennadios II 


(Trapp 1966, 103, 3-6; 

103, 37-8; 104, 3-6; 

106, 39-40) 

Laws1, 3 (Alexandre ^ probably some time close adaptation 


1858, 40, 5-8; 40, between ca. 1425 and 
19-22) 1438/9 
Contra Plethonis 1443/4 adaptation 


ignorationem circa 
Aristotelem (Petit, 
Sideridés and Jugie 
1935, 21, 3-5) 
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Direct / indirect Xenophanes’s Scholar Fullness / Argument Status (to the 
reception name partiality context present author's 
mentioned: (in/out of) view): certain / 
yes / no probable / 

possible 

direct (based Y supra, 369 vv. 1 in part; out of certain 

on No 20 and, 4 in part 

possibly, No 

16); conflation 

with No 8 

indirect N supra, 404—405 vv. 1-2 in in certain 

(based on No part; 4 in 

12); conflated part 

with 6a 

direct (based “some” Demetracopoulos vv. 1-2 in certain 

on No 16); 2002; 2004; 2006 

conflated with 

No 15b 

direct N Demetracopoulos vv. 1-2 in certain 

(presumably 2004; 2006 

based on No 

16); conflated 

with Sap. Sol. 


3:22 as quoted 
in Demetrios 
Cydones's 
translation of 
Thomas 
Aquinas's 
Summa 
theologiae, Ia, 
q. 1, a. 1, arg. 
1, co. and ad 


ium 


CHAPTER 14 


Lactantius Philosophus? 
Reading, Misreading, and Exploiting Lactantius from Antiquity 
to the Early Renaissance 


David Rutherford 


This study examines the philosophical reflections of Firmianus Lactantius 
(ca. 250—ca. 325) and the reactions of his readers from the fourth through the 
early sixteenth century. Starting with a review of his own concerns and inten- 
tions, it explores the circulation, influence, adaptations, and reappraisals of his 
writings on philosophy up to the stage when his texts became ubiquitous. How 
did readers assess his statements about philosophy? What use did they make 
of them? Did they consider him a philosopher? If so, of what capabilities? If 
they did not think of him as a philosopher, what did they take him to be? How 
did their perceptions of his status shape their analysis of his philosophical rea- 
sonings? As will become clear, his status as a philosopher or even his place 
in the history of ideas varied with changing notions of the nature, purpose, 
and value of philosophy. He addressed such questions himself: "There have 
been philosophers of remarkable literary learning," he said, “but I would not 
yield place to them for knowledge and understanding of the truth: no one can 
achieve truth simply by thinking and arguing.” He continued: "I cast no slur on 
their desire to know the truth, since man's great greed to acquire it is the doing 
of God; what I object to, after all that fine and excellent intention of theirs, is 
the utter lack of product due to their complete ignorance of what truth is and 
of how, where, and in what frame of mind to seek it.”! 


1 Inst. 3.1.6—7. All translations of the Institutes here are by Anthony Bowen and Peter Garnsey, 
trans. with intro. and notes, Lactantius, Divine Institutes (Liverpool: Liverpool University 
Press, 2003). The critical texts of Lactantius used here are: Divinarum institutionum libri 
septem, eds. Eberhard Heck and Antonie Wlosok, Bibliotheca Teubneriana (Berlin-New 
York: Walter de Gruyter, 2005-2011); Epitome diuinarum institutionum, eds. Heck and Wlosok, 
Bibliotheca Teubneriana (Leipzig: Teubner, 1994); De opificio dei / L'ouvrage du Dieu créateur, 
ed. and trans. Michel Perrin, Sources Chrétiennes 213-214 (Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1974); De 
ira dei / La Colére de Dieu, ed. and trans. Christiane Ingremeau, Sources Chrétiennes 289 
(Paris, Éditions du Cerf, 1982). 
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A number of excellent studies have analyzed Lactantius’s views and use of 
philosophy.? The classic work is René Pichon’s Lactance: Etude sur le mouve- 
ment philosophique et religieux sous le regne de Constantin (1901). It raised a 
question that continues to engage scholars working on Lactantius’s writings 
on philosophy: how do we account for his ostensible failure to confront the 
philosophic currents of his own day? This question is most pronounced in his 
silence on Neoplatonism and his preoccupation with Epicureanism. The lat- 
ter, in the view of modern scholars, was essentially moribund by the late third 
and early fourth century.’ This question does not arise regarding his interest in 
Hermetic philosophy, which Antonie Wlosok explored in her Laktanz und die 


2 For L. and philosophy broadly, see Jackson Bryce, The Library of Lactantius (New York- 
London: Garland Publishing, 1990), 19-87; Stephen Casey, “Lactantius’s Reaction to Pagan 
Philosophy,” Classica et Mediaevalia 32 (1980): 203-19; Blandine Colot and Bruno Bureau, “Le 
théme de la philosophie paienne dans la polémique chrétienne de Lactance à Augustin," 
in La parole polémique, Gilles Declercq, Michel Murat, and Jacqueline Dangel, eds. (Paris: 
Champion, 2003), 57-102, esp. 58-72; Elizabeth DePalma Digeser, The Making of a Christian 
Empire: Lactantius and Rome (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2000), 64-90; Olof Gigon, 
"Lactantius und die Philosophie, in Kerygma und Logos: Beiträge zu den geistesgeschicht- 
lichen Beziehungen zwischen Antike und Christentum. Festschrift für C. Andresen, ed. 
Adolf Martin Ritter (Göttingen: Vandenhóck und Ruprecht, 1979), 196-213; Alain Goulon, 
"Lactance et les philosophes: réfutation ou dialogue?" in Les chrétiens face à leurs adver- 
saires dans l'Occident latin au 1V* siècle, ed. Jean-Michel Poinsotte (Rouen: Publications de 
l'Université, 2001), 13-22; Jean-Yves Guillaumin, "Arts libéraux et philosophie chez Lactance 
(Institutions divines 3.25)" in Autour de Lactance: Hommages à Pierre Monat, eds. Jean-Yves 
Guillaumin and Stéphane Ratti, (Paris: Presses Universitaires de Franche-Comté, [2003]), 
27-42; Vincenzo Loi, Lattanzio nella storia del linguaggio e del pensiero teologico pre-niceno, 
Bibliotheca theologica salesiana, ser. 1, Fontes, 5 (Zurich: Pas-Verlag, 1970); Barbara Faes de 
Mottoni, “Lattanzio e gli Accademici,” Mélanges de l'École francaise de Rome, Antiquité 94 
(1982): 335-77; Michel Perrin, L’homme antique et chrétien: l'anthropologie de Lactance, 250— 
325, Théologie Historique 59 (Paris: Beauschesne, 1981); and Jochen Walter, Pagane Texte und 
Wertvorstellungen bei Lactanz (Göttingen: Vandenhóck und Ruprecht, 2006), 130-51. For L. 
and particular philosophers, see Peter A. Roots, "The De opificio dei: The Workmanship of God 
and Lactantius,” Classical Quarterly 37 (1987): 466-86; Michel Perrin, “Le Platon de Lactance,” 
Lactance et son temps: Recherches actuelles: Actes du Tv colloque d'études historiques et patris- 
tiques, Chantilly, 21-23 septembre 1976, eds. Jacques Fontaine and Michel Perrin, Théologie 
Historique 48 (Paris: Éditions Beauchesne, 1978), 203-34; for L. and Porphyry see here, nn. 75 
and 76. 

3 For L. and Epicureanism, see Stefan Freund, “Laktanz und die epikureische Seelenlehre," 
Studia patristica 42 (2006): 379-84; Alain Goulon, "Une présentation personnelle de 
l'épicurisme par Lactance (Inst. 3.17): objectivité, habileté ou rouerie?" in Autour de Lactance, 
17-25; Eberhard Heck, “Nochmals: Lactantius und Lucretius. Antilucrezisches im Epilog des 
lactanzischen Phoenix-Gedichts?" Journal of the Classical Tradition 9 (2003): 509-23; and 
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philosophische Gnosis (1960). Wlosok’s study made a significant contribution 
to scholarship on Hermetic philosophy. Questions about the significance of 
Hermetic elements in Lactantius’s thought and many other issues have since 
motivated scholars to take another look at Lactantius’s writings on philoso- 
phy. In this growing body of scholarship two traits continue to surface, even 
if they are only sometimes analyzed. First is the eclectic nature of his philo- 
sophic material, and second is the rhetorical context in which he deployed it.4 
A question frequently confronted is whether he was hostile to all philosophy 
or only to some schools or aspects of philosophy. Additionally, scholars have 
questioned whether his objections to philosophy reflect his actual practice. 
For example, apart from Lactantius's criticisms of Stoic philosophy and of par- 
ticular Stoics, Stephen Casey has demonstrated that Lactantius was well versed 
in Stoic logic and employed it frequently.5 

According to varying estimates, Lactantius was born in North Africa possibly 
as early as 250.9 His city of origin remains unknown. He studied rhetoric under 
Arnobius of Sicca, when both teacher and pupil were still pagan." For some 


Tadeusz Maslowski, “The Opponents of Lactantius [Inst. v11.7.7-13]," California Studies in 
Classical Antiquity 7 (1974): 187—213. 

4 See for example Casey, "Lactantius's Reaction, 203-05, 219; Pichon, Lactance 284-334; 
Wlosok, “Lactance,” 438-39. For the rhetorical context of Lactantius's Hermetic and Sibylline 
material, see here n. 74. 

5 Casey, “Lactantius’s Reaction,” 213-14; see also Ursino Dominguez del Val, “El senequismo de 
Lactancio,” Helmantica 23 (1972): 289-323. 

6 Estimates for Lis date of birth range from ca. 250 (Wlosok) to ?260—?270 (Barnes). For L.’s 
biography, see now Timothy D. Barnes, Constantine: Dynasty, Religion and Power in the 
Later Roman Empire (Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 2011), 8-9, 176—178; Barnes, Constantine and 
Eusebius (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1981), 12-14, 291-92; Barnes, "Lactantius 
and Constantine,’ The Journal of Roman Studies 63 (1973): 29-46; Digeser, Christian Empire; 
and James Stevenson, “The Life and Literary Activity of Lactantius, Studia Patristica 1 
(1957): 661—677. For excellent surveys with crucial bibliographies, see Christiane Ingremeau, 
“Lactantius,” Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, 1v, de Labeo à Ovidius, ed. Richard Goulet 
(Paris: CNRS, 2005), 65-71; Antonie Wlosok's, “Lactance (L. Caelius ou Cae(ci)lius Firmianus 
Lactantius), in Nouvelle histoire de la littérature latine, v, gen. eds. Reinhart Herzog and Peter 
Lebrecht Schmidt (Paris: Brepols, 1993), $570, at 426—59. For a discussion of the gaps in the 
evidence for Constantine's life and for the members of his court, see Timothy D. Barnes, “Was 
there a Constantinian Revolution?” Journal of Late Antiquity 2 (2009): 374-84, esp. 376-80. 

7 See Oliver Nicholson, "Arnobius and Lactantius" Cambridge History of Early Christian 
Literature, eds. Oliver Nicholson, Frances Young, Andrew Louth, and Lewis Ayres ( Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004), 259-65; and Mark Edwards, "The Flowering of Latin 
Apologetic: Lactantius and Arnobius,” in Apologetics in the Roman Empire: Pagans, Jews, and 
Christian, eds. Mark Edwards, Martin Goodman, and Simon Price (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1999), 197-221. 
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years, he too taught rhetoric somewhere in North Africa. In the mid 290s the 
emperor Diocletian summoned him to fill the official chair of Latin rhetoric in 
the newly founded eastern capital, Nicomedia (in Bithynia).? Lactantius - now 
perhaps in his mid-4os — attained this position on the merits of his notable 
rhetorical skill and also, presumably, through the influence of former students 
or acquaintances who had reached the highest levels of imperial govern- 
ment.? His invitation to Nicomedia rested on his pre-Christian achievements 
and writings. He continued to be known for these works throughout his life 
and for several generations thereafter. His surviving works, with two possible 
exceptions, were all written after he converted to Christianity? Lactantius 
described these early years in Nicomedia as filled with Diocletian's “limitless 
passion for building" made possible by a "limitless scouring of the provinces." 
For Lactantius this attempt “to make Nicomedia the equal of the city of Rome" 
came close to madness." Yet he indicated little awareness that Diocletian's 
restless aggrandizement of his new capital explained his own presence in 
Nicomedia.?? Indeed, Lactantius too had been “scoured from the provinces.” 


8 Hier. Vir. illus. 80: “...sub Diocletiano principe accitus cum Fabio (e, Flavio) gram- 
matico... Nicomediae rhetoricam docuit ac penuria discipulorum ob Graecam uidelicet 
ciuitatem ad scribendum se contulit." 

9 See Oliver Nicholson, "Caelum potius intuemini: Lactantius and the Statue of Constantine,’ 
Studia Patristica 34 (2001): 177-96, esp. 184-85 and n. 42, who points out that “L. has the 
distinction of being the earliest surviving Christian writer known to have been involved 
in the world of imperial politics" (184). See also Roots, “The De opificio dei,’ 466-86, esp. 
466-67. On L's high-level connections, see here n. 64. 

10  Onepossible exception is L's Phoenix. For the difficulties in determining whether L. wrote 
it when still a pagan or after becoming a Christian, see Jackson Bryce, "Lactantius' De ave 
Phoenice and the Religious Policy of Constantine the Great,’ Studia Patristica 19 (1989): 
13-19. Another surviving pre-Christian work of L., if Anne Friedrich's recent hypothesis 
proves to be correct, is L's Symposium; see Friedrich, Das Symposium der x11 Sapientes: 
Kommentar und Verfasserfrage (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2001), esp. 479—508. 

11 Lact. Mort. Pers. 7.810. Translation from Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum, ed. and 
trans. John L. Creed (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984). For the date of the De mortibus see 
Barnes, "Lactantius and Constantine,’ 29—46, esp. 39; and Wlosok, “Lactance,” 451. 

12 L. didn't live to see Constantine's building program for Constantinople. Maybe he would 
have approved since in this instance the emperor, in some significant measure, defrayed 
the costs through plundering the pagan temples and sanctuaries in the East for their trea- 
sures and statues, transferring the best as ornaments for his new city and reducing the 
rest to coinage to pay his army and his builders. See Giorgio Bonamente, "Sulla confisca 
dei beni mobili de templi in epoca costantiniana,’ in Costantino il Grande dall'antichità 
all'umanesimo, Colloquio sul Cristianesimo nel mondo antico, Macerata 18-20 dicembre 
1990, eds. Giorgio Bonamente and Franca Fusco, 2 vols. (Macerata: Università degli Studi 
di Macerata, 1992-93), 1: 171-201; Ramsay MacMullen, Constantine (New York: The Dial 
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Our limited evidence suggests that Lactantius did not convert to Christianity 
until well into adulthood, perhaps only after he arrived in Nicomedia.!? If, as 
with Augustine, philosophy played a part in his conversion to Christianity, the 
traces are difficult to detect. Hermetic philosophy may have influenced him 
before his conversion; he believed it might persuade others of the Christian 
truth. Some Neoplatonic and Zoroastrian ideas, probably of indirect origin, 
similarly had some resonance with him.!^ Plausibly, he spent some years 
before his conversion as a monotheistic or perhaps a henotheistic pagan with 
certain sympathies toward Christian teaching, like the individuals to whom he 
appealed in his Divine Institutes. When he says that all philosophers found 
some part of the truth, but the truth that had eluded them could only be found 
in divine teaching, he may well be describing his own intellectual and spiri- 
tual quest.5 He was familiar with the work of the North African apologists: 
Tertullian, Minucius Felix, and Cyprian. It is probable that he began reading 


Press, 1969; London: Croom Helm, 1987), 150-156, 190—191; and Kevin Wilkinson, “Palladas 
and the Age of Constantine,” The Journal of Roman Studies 99 (2009): 51 n. 99 and 55 n. 119. 

13 See Wlosok, “Lactance,” 428—430, and Wlosok, Laktanz, 191-192, who thinks L. coverted in 
Nicomedia. Cf. Paul McGuckin, "The Non-Cyprianic Scripture Texts in Lactantius' Divine 
Institutes,’ Vigiliae Christianae 36 (1982): 145-3163, esp. 155-156, argues that Le knowledge 
of scripture strongly urges the conclusion that he converted in Africa. 

14 Whosok, Lactanz, esp. 180-246; Garth Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes: A Historical Approach 
to the Late Pagan Mind (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986), esp. 8, 38-9, and 
205-11; and Brian P. Copenhaver, Hermetica: The Greek Corpus Hermeticum and the Latin 
Asclepius (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), esp. xxvii, xxxi-xxxii, xliii. See 
here also n. 74. 

15 Oliver Nicholson, "Civitas quae adhuc sustentat omnia: Lactantius and the City of Rome," 
in The Limits of Ancient Christianity: Essays on Late Antique Thought and Culture in Honor 
of R.A. Markus (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1999), 7-25. On the difficulty 
of finding neutral terms for 'pagans' and 'pagan monotheists, see Polymnia Athanassiadi, 
"Introduction," in Pagan Monotheism in Late Antiquity, eds. Polymnia Athanassiadi and 
Michael Frede, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 1-20; Jeremy Schott, *Porphyry on 
Christians and Others: ‘Barbarian Wisdom, Identity Politics, and Anti-Christian Polemics 
on the Eve of the Great Persectution,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 13 (2005): 277— 
314; Schott, “Porphyry, Lactantius, and ‘Pagan Monotheists" Studia Patristica 40 (2006): 
239-44; and Michael Frede, “Monotheism and Pagan Philosophy in later Antiquity,” in 
Pagan Monotheism, 41-67. Schott (“Porphyry, Lactantius," 239-44) argues that the dichot- 
omy (polytheistic / monotheistic) is insufficient to account for the antimony between 
Christians and Platonists, especially for writers like Lactantius and Porphyry. Schott 
thinks a better explanation is that both advanced “competing perennial philosophies,’ 
that is, “a universal philosophic and religious truth that transcended cultural particular- 
ity” (241). 

16  Inst.7.744. 
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them and Christian Scriptures while still in North Africa." He thought these 
North African apologists made a poor impression on educated pagans, which 
perhaps reveals his reaction to having read them while still a pagan himself.!? 
In The Workmanship of God, written at the outset of the persecution in 303, he 
alluded vaguely to other educated Christians as “philosophers of our sect,’ a 
designation he soon dropped 19 

When he arrived in Nicomedia, roughly forty years of relative peace had 
prevailed between Christians and non-Christians. Decius's and Valerian's per- 
secutions would have ended approximately when Lactantius was born.?? In 
halting the persecution, the emperor Gallienus in 260 recognized Christianity 
as a lawful religion and gave Christians the right to possess their own places 
of worship.?! But shortly after Lactantius's arrival in Nicomedia, the situa- 
tion for Christians deteriorated. With the onset of the ‘Great Persecution’ in 
303, he presumably resigned his position perforce and went into hiding, some 
think in the West.?? Wherever he took refuge, in the years between 305 and 
3u he wrote his Divine Institutes, which demonstrate considerable knowledge 
of Christian Scriptures and teaching.?? Could he have acquired this range of 
Christian knowledge only after arriving in Nicomedia? Perhaps. 


17  Seeheren.13. It is usually maintained that L. never indicated any awareness of Arnobius's 
Adversus nationes, written nearly simultaneously with his own Institutes. Michel Perrin, 
however, suggests that L. may have known of Arnobius's work when he wrote his Epitome 
but he may not have wanted to acknowledge it (or even perhaps to recognize his former 
teacher): Perrin, “Lactance lecteur d'Arnobe dans l'Epitome des Institutions?" Revue des 
études augustiniennes 30 (1984): 36-41. 

18 Inst. 54.22-28. See John A. McGuckin, "Does Lactantius Denigrate Cyprian?" Journal of 
Theological Studies n.s. 39 (1988): 119-24. 

19 After he had written book 3 of the Institutes, a phrase like "philosophi nostrae sectae" 
(Opif. 1.2) would be conspicuously incongruous. 

20 See Timothy D. Barnes, "Sossianus Hierocles and the Antecedents of the ‘Great 
Persecution,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 80 (1976): 239—252, esp. 241. 

21 Barnes, Constantine, 57 and 97. 

22 See Oliver Nicholson, “Flight from Persecution as Imitation of Christ: Lactantius's Divine 
Institutes 1v.18.1-2,’ Journal of Theologicial Studies n.s. 40 (1989): 48-65. Nicholson dem- 
onstrates that L. (like many) fled, but does not claim to know where, perhaps the local 
countryside. See here n. 49 for Barnes’s and Digeser’s contention that he fled to the West 
and Heck’s and Wlosok’s contention that he remained in Nicomedia. 

23 See Paul McGuckin, "The Non-Cyprianic Scripture Texts,” 145-163; Pierre Monat, Lactance 
et la Bible: Une propédeutique latine a la lecture de la Bible dans l'Occident constantinien 
(Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1982); and Blandine Colot, "L'écriture de la Bible dans les 
Institutions divines de Lactance (250-325): Un apologiste face aux païens lettrés n'ayant 
que dédain pour le Texte sacré, in L'apologétique chrétienne: Expressions de la pensée 
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Lactantius attained a significant reputation as a professor of rhetoric. This 
career had required great effort, as he put it, “to achieve what little skill I could 
in speaking.” He added, “but I have never been eloquent, because I never went 
into public Die "23 He meant by this that he had never worked either as an advo- 
cate (trial lawyer) or as a jurist (legal adviser). We can surmise that he had given 
various public speeches, some requisite to his teaching and others in local civic 
service. At the imperial court he would have given official orations celebrating 
Diocletian. Here Lactantius would have first seen Constantine, a member of 
the distinguished audience and an apparent successor to the emperor.25 

Rhetoric played a crucial role not only in such ceremonies but also in the 
practice, maintenance, and codification of Roman Law. Apropos of these 
forensic aspects, Lactantius had spent years both as a student and a teacher in 
"the practice of pleading imaginary cases.”?6 The schools of his youth and of his 
early career in North Africa very probably resembled those roughly a century 
later in Carthage, attended, as Augustine would have us believe, by upper-class 
students devoted as much to the pursuit of pleasure as to the pursuit of educa- 
tion. Schools of rhetoric across the Roman Empire must to some extent have 
shared similar conditions. Perhaps the provincial town of Sicca Veneria (mod- 
ern El Kef in Tunisia) lacked the range of distractions offered at Carthage.?" 
Whatever his experience, nothing indicates that Lactantius suffered, either 


religieuse de l'Antiquité à nos jours, Didier Boisson and Elisabeth Pinto-Mathieu, eds. 
(Rennes: P.U. Rennes, 2012), 61-78. 

24 Inst. 3.13.12. 

25 Barnes, Constantine, 176; see also 8-9. 

26 Just 1.1.10. On L. and Roman Law, see Contardo Ferrini, "Su le idee giuridiche contenute 
nei libri v e vi delle Istitutioni de Lattanzio,” Rivista internazionale di scienze sociali e 
discipline ausiliarie 5 (1894): 581-86; and Jean Gaudemet, "Lactance et le droit romain,” in 
Atti dellAccademia Romanistica Costantiniana, 2? Convegno Internazionale, 18-20 settem- 
bre 1975 (Perugia: Libreria Universitaria, 1976), 83-101. On rhetoric as intrinsic to Roman 
law, see Jill Harries, "Superfluous Verbiage? Rhetoric and Law in the Age of Constantine 
and Julian,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 19 (2011): 345-374; on rhetoric's importance 
for bureaucrats and jurists, see Ramsay MacMullen, “Roman Bureaucratese," Traditio 18 
(1962): 364-78, esp. 367-69; and Olga Tellegen-Couperus, “Roman Law and Rhetoric,” 
Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire 84 (2001): 59-75; see also Ernest Metzger, “Roman 
Judges, Case Law, and Principles of Procedure,” Law and History Review 22 (2004): 243-75; 
and John Anthony Crook, Legal Advocacy in the Roman World (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1995). 

27 Ritual prostitution was once practiced in Sicca Veneria at the Temple of Astarte 
(Carthaginian godess), which the Romans renamed the Temple of Venus (Val. Max. 2.6.15), 
but we have no information about the cult practices there in L's day. See Nicholson, 
"Arnobius and Lactantius,” 259-65. 
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as a student or as a teacher, a moral trauma like that of Augustine "98 He did 
acknowledge that this education brought no special moral advantage. As a 
mature practitioner he reflected on “the profession of rhetoric in which we 
spent so long training young people not to be good but to be cleverly bad.’29 

These schools of rhetoric, the pinnacle of the Roman educational system, 
were not, as is often asserted, simply given over to empty speechifying on 
exotic topics contrived to keep young men entertained. As Martin Bloomer 
has shown, in arguing fictitious cases, upper-class youths practiced the role 
they would assume as adults, that of a Roman paterfamilias. Here young 
men trained to be the patrons of extended families and their clients. This 
schooled them in how to defend their own interests and in how to speak for 
the members of their own families, including the women and children. It also 
taught them how to speak for a family’s clients who belonged to other social 
classes — and even how to speak for a family’s slaves. Although these exercises 
trained the prospective paterfamilias how to adopt the voice of others, we can- 
not, of course, take his words as truly representative of their voices. But the 
youth did learn to speak for them in a way that other members of his class, 
gender, and station recognized as appropriate and compelling.?? Lactantius 
himself understood that his years “of pleading imaginary cases" had given him 
a decided advantage. “I can now,” he said, “use my plentiful command of rheto- 
ric to plead the cause of truth to its end."?! 

More than any previous, perhaps any other ancient Christian author, 
Lactantius remained comfortable with classical literary culture. He appears 
incapable of believing that the two things he loved deeply were somehow 
antithetical.32 He knows that lack of eloquence in Christian writings has 


28 Oliver Nicholson, “Doing what comes naturally: Lactantius and Libido,” Studia Patristica 
31 (1997): 314-21. For Augustine, see Conf. 1.9219; 31-5; and Peter Brown, Augustine of 
Hippo: A Biography, New edition with epilogue (Berkeley-Los Angeles-London: University 
of California Press, 2000) 35-45. 

29  dnst.118. 

30  W. Martin Bloomer, "Schooling in Persona: Imagination and Subordination in Roman 
Education,” Classical Antiquity 16 (1997): 57-78; Henri I. Marrou, A History of Education 
in Antiquity, trans. George Lamb (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956), 265-329; Stanley F. 
Bonner, Education in Ancient Rome (Berkeley-Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1977); Nicole Fick, “L'image du professeur dans le roman latin,’ in Autour de Lactance, 
249-59; for the North African schools, see Brown, Augustine, 23-34 and 54—61. 

31  lnst.1130. 

32 See William Leadbetter, "Lactantius and Paideia in the Latin West,’ in Ancient History in 
a Modern University: Proceedings of a Conference Held at Macquarie University, 8-13 July, 
1993, 2 vols. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 1: 245-52. 
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repulsed the educated elites since “anything rough on the ears they assume 
is untrue, and nothing is credible unless it provides aesthetic pleasure."33 
Lactantius chose to make his case directly to these elites, the very people who 
had engaged in open, amicable debate with Christians before the recent politi- 
cal and religious turmoil hardened the opposing positions. 

When we consider Lactantius’s statements about philosophers, to some 
extent his reaction reflects the new cruel realities. In his Institutes he denounced 
two men, one a judge and the other a philosopher, for their writings against 
Christians and for their role in instigating the persecution.?* The philosopher 
became the target of Lactantius's invective (Inst. 5.2.3-11). Whoever he was, 
one suspects that Lactantius had him in mind when he elsewhere said of phi- 
losophers generally that “anyone investigating their behavior carefully will find 
them bad-tempered people, greedy, lustful, proud, shameless, and hiding their 
faults under a mask of wisdom while doing at home what they would have 
slated in school.”35 

Lactantius by this time had ceased to talk of "philosophers of our sect" 
Indeed, he believed that Christians did not need a philosopher to make their 
case; what they needed was an advocate, a good defense lawyer.?$ He lamented 
not having the eloquence of Cicero to bring to his cause. He was confident, 
nevertheless, that he could win his case. After all, when the truth was on their 
side even mediocre lawyers won cases against the profession's elite if these last 
were defending lies.3” He elsewhere said that he would not “be doing anything 
notable in convicting the philosophers of ignorance" since they themselves 
repeatedly admitted it.38 They ultimately lacked credibility in the very thing in 
which they ought to have been credible. All he had to do, he said, was “to show 
that they never spoke a truer word than in delivering the verdict on their own 
ignorance.” Toward the end of book 3 Lactantius reiterated: “Philosophers 
admit themselves that they know nothing and aren't wise: how can they carp 
at us for saying so too?"40 


33 Inst. 5.1.17. 

34 No identification of this philosopher has proven convincing. Of the names proposed 
only Porphyry has current defenders; see here n. 75. L. identified the judge (Epit. 16.4) as 
Sossianus Hierocles. See Barnes, "Sossianus Hierocles,' 239-252. 

35 Inst. 3.15.8. 

36 Inst. 11.7; 3.1.5; and 3.13.12. 

37  l1nst.34.4—5. 

38  Inst.3445. 

39 Inst. 3.116. 

40 Inst. 3.28.10. 
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Lactantius seldom employed his own voice to prove philosophers wrong 
or to show that they failed to acquire the wisdom they sought. He much pre- 
ferred to undermine their positions through a doxography of select quota- 
tion and omission and through adroit application of protreptic methods. The 
Sophists developed the protreptic method or genre. Its skillful use permit- 
ted a sophist to advance his own school by reviewing the deficiencies in the 
teaching of his rivals.*! Not surprisingly protreptic had found a secure place 
in the Second Sophistic. Lactantius’s doxography and protreptic allowed him 
to parade the philosophers as witnesses against each other and even against 
themselves. Starting with Pythagoras — the first man to call himself a phi- 
losopher — Lactantius challenged philosophers’ claims to wisdom (sophia/ 
sapientia). Pythagoras had acknowledged that the word philosophy itself 
designated a quest for wisdom precisely because it did not possess wisdom.^? 
Throughout book 3 philosophers either refute each other or are shown to be 
self-contradictory. As Lactantius amusingly put it, he would let them speak 
‘like typical academics." With the philosophers unable to discover the truth 
or to recognize it even when they found it, he then introduced his solution: 
"divine wisdom."4? In this much, certainly, Lactantius observed well the intel- 
lectual currents of his day. He had in his corner what Garth Fowden has called 
"the unrepaired damage that skepticism had inflicted on classical philosophi- 
cal rationalism.” Fowden continues: “In a world where men's emotions were 
most profoundly stirred by revealed religions such as Christianity, or by pagan 
mysteries, the philosopher was obliged either to discover a compelling sanc- 
tion for his doctrine, or else see his lecture-room emptied."^^ In book 4, “True 
Wisdom and Religion," Lactantius maintained that both pagan philosophy and 
pagan religion had gone astray because religion had been severed from wis- 
dom and wisdom severed from religion. At several points he articulated his 
position that it was *one and the same God who should be both understood, 
which is the work of wisdom, and honored, which is the work of religion.’45 In 
combining religion and wisdom, he shared much common ground with pagan 


41 See Mark D. Jordan, "Ancient Philosophical Protreptic and the Problem of Persuasive 
Genres," Rhetorica: A Journal of the History of Rhetoric 4 (1986): 309—333. 

42 buet 3.2.3. 

43 Inst. 16.2; 1.1.11; and 3.26.10. For L's use of doxography and protreptic, see Wlosok, 
"Lactance," 438-39; and Casey, "Lactantius's Reaction," 218. 

44 Garth Fowden, "Late Antique Paganism Reasoned and Revealed,” Journal of Roman Studies 
71 (1981): 178-82, quotation from 179; see Lact. Inst. 7.7.1-14 and Freund's commentary on 
this chapter, Laktanz, Divinae institutiones, Buch 7: De vita beata, intro., text, trans., and 
comm. Stefan Freund (Berlin-New York: de Gruyter, 2009), 314-24. 

45 Inst. 4.4.2; 4.5.1; and 4.10.4. 
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philosophers of his day, who, like Lactantius, appealed to divine oracles or 
sacred texts to support their positions. 

Lactantius’s years of rhetorical schooling and educating had refined his per- 
ception of audience. He displayed a masterful touch in getting a laugh at the 
expense of his adversaries (or perhaps even in getting his opponents to laugh 
at themselves). Although he never personally argued a case in court — and 
certainly not this case — he, like his model advocate Cicero, knew the power 
of the imaginary exchange with his audience or his adversaries.^9 While expos- 
ing the inability of philosophers to discover truth, for instance, he drolly asked 
his audience, "Shall we wait until Socrates knows something, or Anaxagoras 
finds light in his darkness, or Democritus hauls up truth from its well, or 
Empedocles widens the paths of his mind, or Arcesilaus and Carneades can 
see, think and understand?" He parodied the speculations of the natural 
philosophers, who argued positions that no one, as they themselves readily 
admitted, could ever produce evidence to verify or falsify. He introduced as 
his primary example those who speculated about the existence of antipodes 
beyond the unsurvivable torrid zone and the untraversable expanse of Ocean. 29 
This ancient discussion about the existence of the antipodes resembles cur- 
rent ones about extraterrestrial intelligent life. Until someone produces evi- 
dence, all assertions are equally valid, though perhaps not all equally probable. 
Lactantius — unlike Augustine, who for theological reasons rejected the exis- 
tence of the antipodes — exploited the natural philosophers and their wild, 
unfounded speculations about the antipodes for comic parody of a storied 
trait of philosophers. One suspects that many in his audience did laugh, even 
when they were open to speculation about the antipodes. 

Among Lactantius's own contemporaries who were his auditors and read- 
ers, the most distinguished was the emperor Constantine himself. Lactantius 
is thought by some to have been in the West when he finished his Institutes. He 
is known to have joined Constantine's court as the tutor to his son Crispus. But 
scholars do not agree when this happened. Timothy Barnes argues that 311 to 
312 are the most probable dates; Elizabeth Digeser contends that Constantine's 


46 See Shane Butler, The Hand of Cicero (London-New York: Routledge, 2002), 35-84. 

47  dinst.3.30.6. 

48  Inst.3.24. Cf. Inst. 2.518-19 where L. admires the armillary sphere of Archemedes and uses 
it as evidence to argue against the Stoics. Cf. also Inst. 6.17.6, 7.15.15, 7.25.7, and Epit. 7.3, 
where L. uses various expressions regarding the ‘orbis terrae.’ But his use of ‘orbis’ in these 
passages in unclear. 
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Letter to Arles corroborates this general timeframe.^? Though acknowledging 
the problem of who influenced whom, she thinks that, while in Trier, Lactantius 
would not only have instructed Crispus in Latin literature but was also reading 
his Institutes to Constantine and his court. Whatever circumstances then pre- 
vailed at the imperial court, scholars have long remarked on the similar views 
of Lactantius and Constantine. This is especially evident in Constantine's 
Speech to the Assembly of the Saints, which treats of philosophy and of the phi- 
losophers at some length.5° Recent scholarship has now established that the 
speech was delivered in Nicomedia on 16 or 17 April, 325.5! This date, as far as 
we know, would have been very near or shortly after the death of Lactantius. 
The first section of the Speech (chapters 3-10) deals with philosophy and con- 
tains many references to Plato, even quoting him from time to time. Chapter 9 
of the Speech deals generally with philosophers and specifically with Socrates, 
Pythagoras, and Plato, noting that they failed to find the truth and fell into 
many errors. These and other similarities between elements of the Speech 
and Lactantius’s thought have long been recognized. Barnes now even speaks 
of Lactantius as Constantine's “intellectual mentor"? 

Latin Christians roughly a century later — Jerome, Augustine, Pelagius, 
Consentius, and others — knew Lactantius's work well. They would still have 
had available all or most of his opera. But only when these authors assist us 
with direct reference to now lost works of Lactantius can we reckon their debt 


49 Barnes, Constantine, 177—78; Elizabeth DePalma Digeser, "Lactantius and Constantine's 
Letter to Arles: Dating the Divine Institutes,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 2 (1994): 
33-52; on verbal parallels 35-38; see also Eberhard Heck, “Linfluence exercée par 
Constantine sur Lactance: sa théologie de la victoire,” in Lactance et son temps, 55-74. 
Both Heck and Wlosok contend that L. remained in the Nicomedia throughout the perse- 
cutions: Eberhard Heck, “Constantine und Lactanz in Trier — Chronologisches,’ Historia 
58 (2009): 118-30; and Wlosok, “Lactance,” 429-30. 

50 The Speech or Oration was originally in Latin. What survives is the official Greek transla- 
tion appended to Eusebius's Life of Constantine. See Barnes, Constantine, 113-20 for a dis- 
cussion of the Speech; Jeremy M. Schott, Christianity, Empire, and the Making of Religion 
in Late Antiquity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2008), 110-35 for the 
Speech, and 12-22 for Lactantius; Mark Edwards, "The Constantinian Circle and the 
Oration to the Saints," in Apologetics, eds. Edwards et al., 251—75; Pichon, Lactance, 447— 
49; Marie-Louise Guillaumin, "L'exploitation des Oracles Sibyllins par Lactance et par le 
Discours à l'Assembée des Saints,’ in Lactance et son temps, 185-202; and Daniel de Decker, 
"Le ‘Discours à l'assemblée des Saints’ attribué à Constantin et l'oeuvre de Lactance,” in 
Lactance et son temps, 75-89. For L. and imperial imagery, see Nicholson, “Caelum potius." 

51 See Barnes, Constantine, 117-18 for date and place. 

52 Barnes, Constantine, 18; see also Bryce, "Lactantius De ave Phoenice" MacMullen, 
Constantine, 125-128, esp. 128; and Nicholson, "Caelum potius." 
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to these works. His influence must otherwise be ferreted from their use of his 
surviving works: The Workmanship of God, The Wrath of God, Divine Institutes, 
and the Epitome.9?? The extent to which fourth- or fifth-century authors relied 
on him for philosophical information is further obscured since they were prod- 
ucts of an educational and cultural world nearly identical to that of Lactantius. 
They could have his work in mind or they may be referring to common sources. 
They all learned their philosophy primarily from Cicero.54 St. Augustine, one 
of the greatest Latin thinkers of Antiquity, had little Greek and learned such 
Greek as he had late in life.55 

St. Jerome (ca.347-420) openly declared that he was conversant with 
Lactantius and refused to lay Lactantius aside simply because dubious theo- 
logical views appeared in his writings. Jerome remarked that Lactantius was 
"a veritable torrent of Ciceronian eloquence" and that in reading the Divine 
Institutes, The Workmanship of God, and The Wrath of God one encountered *an 
epitome of Cicero's dialogues.”58 Peter Roots has elucidated Jerome's ‘epitome’ 
comment and shown that Lactantius's Institutes were largely conceived as a 


53 See for example, Jacques Fontaine, Isidore de Séville et la culture classique dans l'Espagne 
wisigothique, 2nd ed., rev. and corr., 3 vols. (Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1983), 745-47, 
esp. 746; see also 665 where Fontaine speculates on a common source to explain Isidore's 
repeated recourse to L. and Ambrose in the same passages; and 761 on the possibility that 
Isidore possessed some or all of Les books of letters. 

54 See Harald Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the Classics: A Study on the Apologists, Jerome 
and other Christian Writers, Góteborgs Universiteta Arsskrift 64 (Góteborg: Elanders 
Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1958), 53-76, 93-96, 316-17, 338-77, esp. 348. 





55 See Brown, Augustine, 24; 268—79 for Augustine's having learned Greek only when he 
found himself being upstaged by Pelagius; and 467 for Consentius. Timothy D. Barnes, 
"Scholarship or Propaganda: Porphyry Against the Christians in its Historical Setting," 
Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies 39 (1994): 53-54, says that Augustine learned 
Greek "in the years after 400." 

56 X Hier. Ep. 58.10: "Lactantius, quasi quidam fluuius eloquentiae Tullianae, utinam tam nostra 
adfirmare potuisset quam facile aliena destruxit!" Hier. Ep. 70.5: "Septem libros aduersus 
gentes Arnobius edidit, totidemque discipulus eius Lactantius, qui de ira quoque atque 
opificio dei duo uolumina condidit: quos si legere uolueris, dialogorum Ciceronis in eis 
émitouny reperies." All of Jerome's testimonia are in Samuel Brandt and Georg Laubmann, 
L. Caeli Firmiani Lactantii opera omnia, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 19 
and 27 (Prague: Tempsky and Freytag, 1893), 27/1:154—165 (hereafter cited as CSEL). From 
these, in the late fifteenth century, Gianfrancesco Pico distilled the tag "the Christian 
Cicero": De studio humanae et diuinae philosophiae 1.7: "Quis apud nos non uideat esse 
Ciceronem sed Christianum, hoc est aliquem qui eum ad lineam unguemque expresserit? 
Quis enim non aduertit Lactantium Firmianum aequasse ipsum et forte praecelluisse in 
eloquendo?" 
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retractatio of various sections of Cicero's works.5? We also know of Jerome's 
familiarity with Lactantius through his one-line review of the Institutes, pos- 
sibly the most succinct and perceptive book review ever penned: “Would that 
Lactantius, almost a torrent of Ciceronian eloquence, had as capably affirmed 
our teaching as he deftly annihilated that of the pagans.”°° In the eighty plus 
years that separated the Institutes from Jerome’s comment, Christians had 
refined their dogmas and pagan opposition had attenuated. In consequence, 
Jerome’s “deftly annihilated” phrase strongly endorsed the first three books of 
the Institutes, the attack on false religion and false wisdom. Jerome was decid- 
edly less pleased with the last four books on “our teaching.” 

Scholars have recognized direct echoes of Lactantius in the writings of 
Jerome, but few relate to philosophy.°? One philosophical echo is Jerome's 
reference to the passage in Lactantius regarding the Pythagorean “two ways" 
(bivium) as represented in the letter Y, a symbol of the possibilities for a life 
of vice or of virtue.9? Another reflects a passage of the Institutes in which 
Lactantius spoke to people with "some attainment in literature,' both pagans 
and Christians. These people were apt to waver because "philosophy, oratory, 
and poetry are all pernicious for the ease with which they ensnare incautious 
souls in beguiling prose and the nice modulation of poetical flow" Jerome 
redeployed this phrasing in explaining to Pope Damasus 1 the parable of the 
prodigal son, in particular his eating husks thrown to hogs (Luke 15: 11-32). 
According to Jerome, the husks represented "the songs of the poets [poetry], 


57 ` Roots, "The De opificio,’ 466-67; and Roots, “De opificio Lactantii: A Reassessment of the 
Work of L. Caecilius Firmianus Lactantius,” (Diss., Cambridge University, 1988). The cor- 
respondences according to Roots are: Lact. Inst. 1and 2: Cic. N.D 1 and 2; Lact. Inst. 3: Cic. 
Acad.; Lact. Inst. 5: Cic. Rep. esp. 3; Lact. Inst. 6: Cic. Off; Lact. Inst. 7: Cic. Consol. (lost); 
Lact. Opif.; Cic. Rep. 4, Leg. 1, N.D. 2, Tusc. and Acad. 

58 Hier. Ep. 58.10: see here n. 56. 

59 See the "Index locorum" of Heck and Wlosok in Lactantius, Divinarum institutionum, 
763-801; Michel Perrin, “Jérôme lecteur de Lactance,” in Yves-Marie Duval, ed., Jérôme 
entre l'Occident et (Orient: xv1* centenaire du départ de saint Jérôme de Rome et de son 
installation à Bethléem. Actes du colloque de Chantilly, septembre 1986 (Paris: Études augus- 
tiniennes, 1988), 99-114; Neil Adkin, “Jerome as Centoist: Epist. 22.38.8,” Rivista di storia 
e letteratura religiosa 28 (1992): 461—71; Adkin, "The Preamble to Book V of Lactantius's 
Divine Institutes and Jerome,” Rivista di storia e letteratura religiosa 39 (2003): 101-108; 
Andrew Cain, "Tertullian, Cyprian, and Lactantius in Jerome's Commentary on Galatians,’ 
Review d'études augustiniennes et patristiques 55 (2009): 23-51, esp. 46-50; and Cain, 
"Three further Echoes of Lactantius in Jerome,” Philologus 154 (2010): 88—96. 

60 Lact. Inst. 6.3.6-18; Hier. Comm. in Eccles. 10.21.37-39. See also Theodor E. Mommsen, 
“Petrarch and the Story of the Choice of Hercules,’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 16 (1953): 178-192, esp. 183-185. 
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the wisdom of the world [philosophy], the ostentatious speech of the rhetori- 
cians [oratory], which are nothing less than “the food of demons.” He went 
on to say that “these charm everyone because of their beguiling prose; they 
simultaneously capture the ears with flowing verses in nice modulation and 
engage our deepest emotions."6! 

In the late 380s, Jerome again revealed his familiarity with the works of 
Lactantius. But for mysterious reasons Jerome fabricated correspondence 
(Letters 35 and 36) to present his own views as those of the late Pope Damasus 1.82 
In Letter 35, 'Damasus' commented that "I read without pleasure those books 
of Lactantius you gave to me a long time ago because most of his letters reach 
almost a thousand lines and rarely deal with Christian teaching.”®? ‘Damasus’ 
referred to all or some part of Lactantius's now lost collections of letters: four 
books to Probus, two books to Severus, and two books to Demetrianus.®* In 
these last to Demetrianus, Jerome elsewhere indicated that Lactantius did dis- 
cuss Christian teaching in them, at least insofar as he denied there the "sub- 
sistence of the Holy Spirit." Jerome thought this mistake reflected Lactantius's 
ineptitude in the interpretation of scripture.95 In the end ‘Damasus’ observed 


61 For the identification and an analysis of this echo (Lact. Inst. 5.1.910 and Hier. Ep. 21.13.4), 
see Adkin, "The Preamble,” 101-108. 

62 See Pierre Nautin, "Le premier échange épistolaire entre Jérôme et Damase: lettres réelles 
ou fictives?" Freiburger Zeitschrift für Philosophie und Theologie 30 (1984): 331-344. 

63 Damasus (apud Hier. Ep. 35.2): “Fateor quippe tibi, eos quos mihi iampridem Lactantii 
dederas libros, ideo non libenter lego quia et plurimae epistolae eius usque ad mille 
spatia uersuum tenduntur, et raro nostro dogmate disputant...." Nothing here indicates 
which letters "Damasus" has in mind. Jerome, the author of the letter, knew of them all 
but perhaps only knew those to Demetrianus (see here also nn. 64 and 65). 

64 We know of Lis lost books of letters from Jerome's statement (Vir. ill. 80): "Habemus 
eius...ad Probum epistolarum libros quatuor, ad Severum epistolarum libros duos, ad 
Demetrianum, auditorem suum, epistolarum libros duos, ad eumdem de opificio dei 
uel formatione hominis librum unum.” For the probable identities of Probus (Petronius 
Probianus, Cons. 322), Severus (Acilius Severus, Cons. 323 and Prefect of Rome), and 
Demetrianus (holder of some unknown office), see Timothy Barnes, The New Empire 
of Diocletian and Constantine (Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 1982), 92, 
102, 111; Barnes “Some Missing Names,” Phoenix 27 (1973): 135-55, esp. 149; MacMullen, 
Constantine, 129; Hagith Sivan, “Anician Women, the Cento of Proba, and Aristocratic 
Conversion in the Fourth Century,’ Vigiliae Christianae 47 (1993): 140-57, esp. 150-52. 

65 Hier. Ep. 83.7: "Lactantius in libris suis et maxime in epistulis ad Demetrianum spiritus 
sancti omnino negat substantiam et errore Iudaico dicit eum uel ad patrem referri uel 
filium et sanctificationem utriusque personae sub eius nomine demonstrari." Hier. Comm. 
in epist. Ad Galat. 2.4: ". .. multi per imperitiam scripturarum, quod et Firmianus in octauo 
ad Demetrianum epistularum libro facit, adserunt spiritum sanctum saepe patrem, saepe 
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that “as a result, the drawn out reading not only produces boredom but also, 
if some letters are short, they are more suitable for professors of rhetoric 
(scolastici) than for us [a scholarly pope and a monk] because they discuss 
poetic meter, topography, and philosophy."96 Perhaps Jerome's qualifier, “read- 
ing without pleasure,” is an official disclaimer lest he be seen to enjoy eating 
“the food of demons"; perhaps he meant it literally.5" Whatever motivated 
Jerome to fabricate this correspondence, for our purposes it conveys his obser- 
vations about the content of Lactantius's letters: (1) they “rarely deal with 
Christian teaching," (2) they are *more suitable for professors of rhetoric," and 
(3) they dwell on matters of “poetic meter, topography, and philosophy."6? 

St. Augustine (354—430) also knew the works of Lactantius, but it is diffi- 
cult to determine just how well. Unlike Jerome, Augustine did not labor under 
intense alienation from philosophy. Yet he relied on Lactantius openly and 
with approval only for quotations from the Sibyls. In On True Religion he fol- 
lowed Lactantius's main theme from book 4 on the necessity of combining 
wisdom and religion, and in On Christian Teaching he cited him favorably as 
an example for ‘plundering the Egyptians.'6? But when Augustine was sent 


filium nominari.” Jerome clearly meant by imperitia scripturarum that L. did not know 
how to interpret Scripture. The phrase has misled some to believe that Jerome thought L. 
had read little Scripture. Jerome, however, would have easily recognized that L. alluded 
to Scripture and adapted it extensively in his writings, esp. the Institutes (see Monat, 
Lactance et la Bible). 

66 Damasus (apud Hier. Ep. 35.2): “... quo fit ut et legenti fastidium genere longitudo et, si 
qua breuia sunt, scolasticis magis sint apta quam nobis, de metris et regionum situ et phi- 
losophia disputantia." Nautin, "Le premier échange,” 333 n. 6 points out that Jerome never 
used scolasticus in a pejorative sense but rather to designate the educated and scholars. 
Since Jerome is making a distinction between scolastici and nos (that is, a scholarly pope 
and monk), I've translated scolastici as ‘professors of rhetoric.’ 

67 Later canon law made it almost cliché that bishops could read secular literature “for eru- 
dition” but “without pleasure.” Gratian, Decretum D.37, dict. post c.8: “Sed seculares lit- 
teras quidam legunt ad uoluptatem, poetarum figmentis et uerborum ornatu delectati; 
quidam uero ad eruditionem eas addiscunt, ut errores gentilium legendo detestentur, et 
utilia, que in eis inuenerint, ad usum sacrae eruditionis deuote inuertant. Tales laudabili- 
ter seculares litteras addiscunt.” 

68 Our direct knowledge of the content of Lis letters all derives from a few fragments, 
but, limited as these are, they corroborate the summary of their content by ‘Damasus’ 
These fragments are available with critical apparatus in Brandt and Laubmann, CSEL, 27, 
157-158. 

69 Civ. dei 18.23; De Doct. Christ. 2.40.61. See Peter Garnsey, "Lactantius and Augustine," in 
Representations of Empire: Rome and the Mediterranean World, eds. Alan K. Bowman, 
Hannah M. Cotton, Martin Goodman, and Simon Price (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
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Pelagius's florilegia from Scripture and catholic treatises that included quota- 
tions from Lactantius, he failed — ostensibly — to recognize their author. These 
quotations were, however, at some remove from Pelagius's original collection 
and were unidentified when Augustine saw them. He did contend that these 
quotations did not support Pelagius's position."? A fifteenth-century author, 
Antonio da Rho (on whom, more later), remarked in his Apology that he saw 
in reading Augustine that “while building his City of God, he does not blush to 
imitate Lactantius in many things."? Regrettably, Rho did not specify any of 
them. He doubtless knew both texts well. Later in life Rho reconsidered this 
view and rejected parallels between Lactantius and Augustine or, more pre- 
cisely, asserted that Augustine was expressly refuting Lactantius at points. The 
only direct echo of Lactantius in Augustine, to my knowledge, is found in the 
latter’s phrase “philosophy is the love and diligent pursuit of wisdom,” replac- 
ing Lactantius's uel with a -que. This sentence, with Augustine's slight varia- 
tion, became a commonplace throughout the Middle Ages and well into the 
modern period.?? 

Near the beginning of the sixth century, an anonymous Byzantine author 
compiled what is now commonly known as the Tübingen Theosophy. It survives 
in substantial fragments, with bits and pieces scattered in many manuscripts, 


2002), 153-179; and Jacqueline Amat, “Des Institutiones aux Confessiones, de Lactance à 
Augustin: deux méthodes de conversion," in Hommages à Carl Deroux, v, Christianisme 
et Moyen Age, Néo-latin et survivance de la latinité, ed. Pol Defosse (Brussels: Éditions 
Latomus, 2003), 3-9. Amat concludes that beyond a few “connotations, stylistiques and 
thématiques" between L. and Augustine, one cannot be certain that Augustine had read 
the Institutes. 

70 X Augustine, De nat. et grat. 61.71 (referring to quotations from Inst. 4.24.12 and 4.25.8): "Ac 
per hoc et ea testimonia, quae non quidem de scripturis canonicis, sed de quibusdam 
catholicorum tractatorum opusculis posuit uolens occurrere his qui eum solum dicerent 
ista defendere, ita sunt media, ut neque contra nostram sententiam sint neque con- 
tra ipsius. Prima enim quae posuit, quia nomen eius qui ea dixit non ibi legi, siue quia 
ille non scripsit siue quia codex quem misistis id aliqua forte mendositate non habuit 
pertractare quid opus est? Maxime quoniam me in huiusmodi quorumlibet hominum 
scriptis liberum — quia solis canonicis debeo sine ulla recusatione consensum - nonnihil 
mouet quod de illius scriptis, cuius nomen non ibi inueni, ille posuit. . . ." 

71  Apol.15, in David Rutherford, Early Renaissance Invective and the Controversies of Antonio 
da Rho, Renaissance Text Series 19 (Tempe: MRTS, 2005): “Qui [Augustinus] tamen dum 
Ciuitatem dei molitur, Lactantium in multis non erubescit imitari. . . ." 

72 Lact. Epit. 25.4: ... philosophia est amor uel studium sapientiae.” Aug. De moribus 1.21.38: 
"... siquidem philosophia est amor studiumque sapientiae. ..." Boethius In Isagogen 1.3: 
“est enim philosophia amor et studium et amicitia quodammodo sapientiae. . . ." 
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which Harmut Erbse has collected and edited.” Pier Franco Beatrice has shown 
that what survives is the author’s appendix to a lost work, On True Belief: The 
compiler included Lactantius’s Hermetic and Sibylline quotations, but he also 
translated into Greek and paraphrased in Greek selections from Lactantius’s 
Institutes to give the quotations a context. Beatrice convincingly argues that 
this compilation is not “some mysterious object” but rather “the ripe fruit” of 
the theosophical apologetic tradition. Lactantius was possibly the first to have 
developed such arguments in order to persuade pagan literati. Tellingly, the 
word 'theosophy' originated in the Neoplatonic tradition in which it had signi- 
fied the combination of human philosophical wisdom with divinely revealed 
religious wisdom, this last meaning oracular utterances and texts. According 
to Eusebius of Caesarea, Porphyry of Tyre was especially fond of the term and 
used it to describe his Philosophy from Oracles."* The claim that Porphyry was 
the self-styled *high-priest of philosophers" whom Lactantius came to loath 
in Nicomedia in 303 has failed to convince,?? but scholars generally agree 


73 | Theosophorum graecorum fragmenta (Stuttgart and Leipzig: Teubner, 1995). Translations 
based on the 1889 text of Karl Buresch can be found in Aloisius Rzach, rev. ed. Milton S. 
Terry, The Sibylline Oracles (1899, New York: Ams Press, 1973), 264-68; and James Moffatt, 
"Sibylline Oracles,’ in Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, ed. James Hastings with John 
Selbie, 2 vols. (New York: Scribners, 1918), 11: 477-90, trans. 11: 482. See also Book 111 of 
the Sibylline Oracles and its Social Setting, with intro., trans., and comm. by Rieuwerd 
Buitenwerf (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 85-86. 

74 ` Pier Franco Beatrice, “Pagan Wisdom and Christian Theology according to the Tübingen 
Theosophy,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 3 (1995): 403-18; 404 for information sup- 
plied by the eighth-century compiler. Beatrice suggests that the author, if not Severus of 
Antioch, was someone of that stamp. See also Oliver Nicholson, “Broadening the Roman 
Mind: Foreign Prophets in the Apologetic of Lactantius," Studia Patristica 36 (2001): 364— 
74, who sees L's quotations, classical as well as Sibylline, as not paying ‘an intellectual 
debt’ but as “an art, a performance art which played skillfully on the learning and predi- 
lections of his readers. Quotation can be almost symbolic"; and Stefan Freund, "Christian 
Use and Valuation of Theological Oracles: The Case of Lactantius's Divine Institutes," 
Vigiliae Christianae Go (2006): 269-84, esp. 274, who argues that the role of the oracu- 
lar quotations in the Institutes are “of very small importance" to L’s overall purpose, but 
were a concession to his pagan audience. In no way, Freund asserts, do they derive from 
Porphyry's Philosophy from Oracles. 

75 Just 5.2.3-15 Inst. 5.2.3 for the phrase: “... antistitem se philosophiae profitebatur... 7 
See here at nn. 34 and 35. For evidence against the identification of this philosopher 
with Porphyry, see Joseph Bidez, Vie de Porphyre, le philosophe néo-platonicien (1913. 
Hildesheim: G. Olm, 1964), 112 n. 2; Timothy D. Barnes, “Porphyry Against the Christians: 
Date and Attribution of Fragments," Journal of Theological Studies n.s. 24 (1973): 424-42, 
esp. 437-39; Barnes, "Scholarship or Propaganda," 53-65, esp. 58-9; see also Freund, 
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that Porphyry’s Against the Christians, Philosophy from Oracles, and perhaps 
other works no longer extant were regarded as serious threats to Christianity. 
Constantine made the possession of Against the Christians a capital crime and 
ordered all copies of the work destroyed. Oracular utterances unquestionably 
influenced Diocletian’s decision to issue his edict against Christians in 303.76 
Lactantius’s Hermetic and Sibylline material resonated either with broad or 
with immediate cultural currents, perhaps both. The Tiibingen Theosophy indi- 
cates that interest in this material lingered in some circles until the late fifth 
and early sixth century. 

The Tübingen Theosophy is the only known instance in which portions of 
Lactantius were translated into or summarized in Greek.” The compiler also 
had access to material that we no longer possess since he quoted some Sibylline 
utterances at greater length than had Lactantius.?? It is in this context that 
we confront the compiler’s introductory statement that Lactantius was “a phi- 
losopher not lacking esteem.” Given that the compiler's focus is on Hermetic 
and Sibylline material, such a statement can stand without further comment. 
The next statement, however, is puzzling because the compiler added that 
Lactantius had become “a priest of the aforementioned Capitol,” that is, of the 
Temple of Capitoline Jupiter, the repository of the Sibylline books.’ This does 
provoke comment, or more precisely, grave doubt. Lacking further startling 


“Christian Use.” Scholars favoring the identification are Pierre Benoit, "Un adversaire du 
christianisme au (time siècle: Porphyre," Revue Biblique 54 (1947): 543-72; Elizabeth 
DePalma Digeser, "Lactantius, Porphyry, and the Debate over Religious Toleration,” The 
Journal of Roman Studies 88 (1998): 129-46; Digeser, Christian Empire, 64—90; Schott, 
“Porphyry on Christians,” 277-314. 

76 On the banning of Against the Christians, see Barnes, Constantine, 10; Barnes "Scholarship 
or Propaganda,” 53; and Schott, Christianity, 209 n. 65. On oracles and the beginning of 
the persecution, see Elizabeth DePalma Digeser, “An Oracle of Apollo at Daphne and 
the Great Persecution,’ Classical Philology 99 (2004): 57-77; and Digeser, "Lactantius, 
Eusebius, and Arnobius: Evidence for the Causes of the Great Persecution,” Studia 
Patristica 39 (2006): 33-46; and Harold A. Drake, Constantine and the Bishops: The Politics 
of Intolerance (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2000), 143-47. 

77 If we grant Lis influence on Constantine, then the official Greek translation of 
Constantine's Speech to the Saints might also be considered some kind of reflection of L.'s 
views available in Greek (see here at n. 50). 

78 Erbse xvii. 

79 Theos. S.3.71-76 (Erbse 63-4). His statement on the Sibylline books in the library of 
"the aforementioned Capitol" comes ten lines earlier, Theos. S.2.61-67 (Erbse 63). Oliver 
Nicholson has pointed out to me that the author may have derived this idea from L.’s 
suggestion (Inst. 7.24.12) — dealing with Virgil's Eclogue 1v — that Virgil had access to the 
Sibylline books of the Capitol. 
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evidence, we have to conclude that regarding these two statements our anony- 
mous author got the first arguably right, the second decidedly wrong. 

By the sixth century the educational infrastructure of the Roman world, 
and more particularly and relevantly, that of the Latin West had seriously 
eroded.?? In his retreat at Vivarium (‘The Fish-Farm,’ both literally and figu- 
ratively), Cassiodorus Senator (ca. 485-ca. 585) wrote his Institutes to lay 
out a program for the proper study of divine literature. Following Augustine, 
he praised Lactantius for having “plundered the Egyptians.” Cassiodorus 
expressed this in book 1 in which he treated the material to be “read by those 
who cannot proceed in philosophical texts." Cassiodorus, as a telling sign of 
the changed circumstances, meant by "philosophical texts" book 2 of his own 
Institutes. He recommended that those brothers who from simplicity (simplici- 
tas) were unable to understand grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy (the subjects of book 2) should first read the Fathers: 
Cyprian, Lactantius, Victorinus, Optatus, Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
and innumerable Greeks, none of whom neglected secular literature. Their 
example, he said, should be followed cautiously but without hesitation.®! 

In the course of the sixth century Lactantius fades further from sight. 
Theological debates were now largely settled that had once been open ques- 
tions or vaguely defined. Lactantius's works could easily raise doubts in the 
aftermath of the Arian and Pelagian controversies and the rejection of literal 
interpretations of the Millennium. In this milieu open use of his work or cit- 
ing him as an authority became increasingly rare. The Decretum Gelasianum, 
for instance, placed him among writers whose works were designated 'apoc- 
ryphal' The Decretum was ascribed variously to Pope Gelasius (492-96), to 
Pope Damasus (366-84), or to Pope Hormisdas (514-23). Its modern editor, 
Dobschütz, argues that it originated in sixth-century Italy, but that it is nei- 
ther from Rome nor carries more than pseudepigraphal papal authority.8? The 
last section of the work supplied its usual title: On Books to be Accepted and 


80 Pierre Riché, Education and Culture in the Barbarian West: From the Sixth through the 
Eighth Centuries (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1976), 52-136. 

81 Cassiod. Inst. 1.28.34. 

82 Das “Decretum Gelasianum: De libris recipiendis et non recipiendis," text, ed., intro. Ernst 
von Dobschütz, Text und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literature 
38, Heft 4 (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs'sche, 1912), 29 and 81. See also Vittorino Grassi, “Il 
Decretum Gelasianum: nota in margine all'autorità della chiesa di Roma alla fine del 
sec. V, Augustinianum 41 (2001): 231-55; and Rudolf Weigand, “Falschungen als Paleae im 
Dekret Gratians;' in Fälschungen im Mittelalter. Teil 11. Gefülschte Rechtstexte—Der bestrafte 
Fülscher. Monumenta Germaniae Historica 33.2 (Hannover: Hahnsche Buchhandlung, 
1988), 301-18, esp. 307-08. 
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Rejected. Dobschütz points out that the Decretum Gelasianum broadly rejects 
the authority of the listed works and forbids their reading. But its use of legere 
is unclear: it may mean “all reading,’ even private or just the “official reading” in 
the churches. Nor does the Decretum make clear whether ‘apocryphus’ means 
absolutely “heretical and condemned" or simply *extracanonical."53 

Both the names on the Decretum's list and their order are curious. Eusebius 
of Caesarea and Tertullian come just before the "Opuscula Lactantii, apocry- 
pha." Does opuscula (little works) refer to his collections of letters? to The Wrath 
of God? to The Workmanship of God? to the Symposium? to The Deaths of the 
Persecutors? Would that we knew. On the supposition that the Institutes would 
not be considered an opusculum, this prohibition must not have encompassed 
them. Whatever works were meant by opuscula, the list continues with the 
names of three obscure men followed by some celebrated heretics: Montanus, 
Prisca, Maximilla, and Mani. Next comes Commodian, Clement of Alexandria, 
Cyprian of Carthage, Arnobius, Tyconius (a Donatist), Cassian, and Victorinus 
of Pettau.** This diversity suggests that knowledge of Lactantius’s name on the 
list perhaps dampened curiosity, but one doubts that it figured decisively in 
his fortuna. In time the Decretum became an important checklist for medieval 
librarians looking to augment their collections. It circulated everywhere in one 
version or another. Its condemnation appears not to have resulted in the rejec- 
tion of those authors who were otherwise appealing.55 


83 .Dobschütz, "Untersuchung to Das “Decretum Gelasianum" 226; Das “Decretum 
Gelasianum" u: "Cetera quae ab hereticis siue scismaticis conscripta uel praedicata sunt, 
nullatenus recipit catholica et apostolica Romana ecclesia; e quibus pauca, quae ad 
memoriam uenerunt et catholicis uitanda sunt, credidimus esse subdenda.” On the wide- 
spread reading and crucial role of apocryphal literature, see Averil Cameron, Christianity 
and the Rhetoric of Empire: The Development of Christian Discourse (Berkeley-Los Angeles- 
London: University of California Press, 1991), esp. 89-119. 

84 See Dobschütz, “Untersuchung,” 247-332, and Das “Decretum Gelasianum," 55-60, for 
the identities of the authors and works. The obscure "Africanus" he identifies as Sextus 
Julius Africanus, and “Postumianus and Gallus” he identifies as the interlocutors of the 
Dialogues of Sulpicius Severus. 

85 See here n. 95; Joseph de Ghellinck, Patristique et Moyen Age: Études d'histoire littéraire 
et doctrinale, Museum Lessianum - Section Historique 7 (Gembloux: J. Duculot, 1947) 
2: 255-58, who notes that many Mss suppress the names of Cyril and Theophilus from 
the list of libri apocryphi; and Conrad Leyser, “Late Antiquity in the Medieval West,’ A 
Companion to Late Antiquity, ed. Philip Rousseau (Oxford: Blackwell, 2009), 29-42, esp. 
32-33. 
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In the early seventh century, the encyclopedist Isidore of Seville (ca.560— 
636) readily excerpted Lactantius’s works and relied on them extensively.96 
Isidore turned to Lactantius for definitions of philosophy and its divisions as 
well as for information about various philosophers and philosophical schools, 
including references to Hermetic texts and the Sibylline oracles. Isidore in 
some instances preferred the language and phrasing found in Lactantius even 
when he was aware of sources that would carry more weight, say Augustine or 
Cicero.?? Yet Isidore only occasionally adopted Lactantius's interpretation or 
assessment of a particular philosopher or of an idea. This approach was by no 
means restricted to Lactantius. Whatever Isidore's source, his interpretation 
often differed, sometimes substantially, from the original. While borrowing 
heavily from Lactantius for specific information, vocabulary, or phraseology, 
Isidore freely integrated it with other material similarly treated. He then con- 
textualized and interpreted all of it according to his own purposes. 

It must also be noted that for all his pillaging of Lactantius, Isidore never 
once in his Etymologiae named him as a source PP As counter-intuitive as 
it might seem, this omission signals Lactantius's importance for Isidore. 
Reflecting on Isidore's citation method, Jacques Fontaine concluded that 
whenever Isidore neglected to name his source — always with Lactantius — he 
was probably quoting directly; whenever he named a source he was probably 
quoting indirectly. Such consistency could not result from simple oversight. 
According to Fontaine, Isidore deliberately presented the material as a new 
creation. In a very real sense it was new.8? Every topic — as his title Etymologiae 


86 All English translations are from The Etymologies of Isidore of Seville, trans. Stephen 
A. Barney, WJ. Lewis, Jennifer A. Beach, and Oliver Berghof, with collab. of Muriel Hall 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006). Critical editions used: Isidore of Seville, 
Etymologiarum sive Originum libri xx, ed. Wallace M. Lindsay, 2 vols. (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1911); and Etymologiae (Books 2, 9, 12, 17, 19 published), eds. and trans. 
Peter Marshall, Marc Reydellet, and Jacques André, Auteurs Latins du Moyen Age (Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1981-1995). 

87 See Fontaine, Isidore, 598—99, 722—23, 729-30, and 745-47; see also here n. 53. Fora detailed 
commentary of Origines 8.11, which clearly demonstrates Isidore's method of borrowing, 
interlacing, and reinterpreting, see Katherine Nell Macfarlane, "Isidore of Seville on the 
Pagan Gods (Origines viniu), Transactions of the American Philosophical Society n.s. 70.3 
(1980): 1-40; and Cesare Magazzu, “Linflusso del De opificio dei di Lattanzio sul libro x1 
delle Etymologiae di Isidore,’ Bollettino di studi latini 12 (1982): 247-50. For Isidore's his- 
torical context, see also Consuelo Maria Aherne, “Late Visigothic Bishops, their Schools, 
and the Transmission of Culture,” Traditio 22 (1966): 435-44. 

88 Isidore does name L. three times in his De differentiis rerum 2.17, 2.21, and 2.29. 

89 Fontaine, Isidore, 501, 613, 745-47 and 766-70. 
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sive origines indicates — he sought to analyze according to its etymology or ori- 
gin. As Bernard Ribémont explains, for Isidore the knowledge of the origins of 
words allowed one to grasp the nature of things, all made coherent by God, the 
ultimate origin of everything. But tension remained between Isidore’s desire to 
synthesize and his desire to compile, between his etymologic method and his 
inchoate accessus ad auctoritates.°° Isidore's success in achieving both desider- 
ata accounts for the enormous influence of his work in the following centuries. 
For however many manuscripts of the Etymologiae were ever made, roughly 
1,000 survive to the current day.?! 

The passage in which Isidore explains philosophy (Etymologiae 2.24.1-2) 
demonstrates his method, the extent of his borrowing, and his new creation. 
In the following quotation, the quotation marks and the information inserted 
with square brackets are mine; likewise the italicization of the words dupli- 
cated from Lactantius, Institutes 3.3.1—4. 


Philosophia est 'rerum humanarum diuinarumque' cognitio [Cic. De or. 
1.212] cum studio 'bene uiuendi' coniuncta [Cic. Tusc. 1.95]. Haec duabus 
ex rebus constare uidetur, scientia et opinatione. 'Scientia est cum res ali- 
qua certa ratione percipitur  [Aug. De quant. 26.52]; opinatio adhuc 
incerta res latet et ‘nulla ratione firma’ uidetur [Aug. De quant. 26.52], 
utputa sol utrumne tantus quantus uidetur an maior sit quam omnis terra, 
item luna globosa sit an concaua [...] quanta sit terrae crassitudo aut qui- 
bus fundamentis librata et suspensa permaneat. 


Isidore named no sources, so this simply read (as translated): 


Philosophy is the understanding of human and divine things joined with 
the pursuit of living well. It seems to consist of two things: knowledge 
and opinion. Knowledge obtains when some thing is perceived by sure 
reasoning; opinion, however, when an unsure thing still lies concealed 


go Bernard Ribémont, Le origines des encyclopédies médiévales: d'Isidore de Séville aux 
Carolingiens (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2001), esp. 51-58 for the implications of his ety- 
mologic method; 189 for God and the relation between res and verba; 92 for the method 
and accessus. 

91 See August Eduard Anspach, "Das Fortleben Isidors in vir. bis 1x. Jahrhundert" 
Miscellanea Isidoriana (Rome: Gregoriana, 1936), 323-56; Jose Maria Fernandez Caton, 
Las Etimologias en la tradición manuscrita medieval estudiada por el Prof. D. Anspach 
(Leon: Centro de Estudios e Investigacion ‘San Isidoro’, 1966); and Aherne, “Late Visigothic 
Bishops,” 440. 
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and is grasped by no solid reasoning - for instance whether the sun is as 
large as it seems to be or is larger than the whole earth, or whether the 
moon is spherical or concave or how thick the earth is, or on what foun- 
dation it endures balanced and suspended. (Trans. Barney, Lewis, Beach, 
Berghof) 


Virtually no one in Isidore's day, or for many centuries thereafter, had the 
ability to establish a Quellenforschung for the Etymologiae generally or for 
this passage. Nor in most instances would even the best scholars have been 
aware that Isidore's exposition often contradicted his source. Lactantius had 
made the point, for instance, that philosophers could never achieve scientia 
but were hopelessly stuck in opinatio. Scientia proper belonged to God. No 
middle ground existed between scientia and opinatio. Isidore, on the contrary, 
made the point that philosophers could achieve scientia, on several levels and 
in varying degrees. Clearly, by Isidore's day the “damage that skepticism had 
inflicted on classical philosophical rationalism" had been repaired.?? 

Whatever conclusion one draws about Lactantius's influence on medieval 
philosophy via Isidore — a complicated issue in the annals of cultural trans- 
mission to be sure — Lactantius's name was seldom associated with the ideas 
discussed. One exception is Isidore's statement on the Sibyls. This circulated 
as an independent extract, usually without attribution to Isidore but often 
with some mention of Varro and Lactantius.9? Some manuscripts ascribe it 
directly to Lactantius, who is in fact Isidore's main source. Lactantius's name 
may have been widely associated with the Sibyls, since in the City of God (18.23) 
Augustine reproduced the Latin translations of the Sibylline lines found in 
Lactantius's Institutes and Wrath of God, naming him as the source. 

Using as our evidence the existing manuscripts of Lactantius and their 
stemmata, we can be certain of the survival at the opening of the ninth century 


92 On this passage, see Fontaine, Isidore, 607—09. For the quotation from Fowden, see here 
n. 44. 

93 Isidore, Etym. 8.8. I have not searched for Mss of these excerpta specifically, but when- 
ever possible (since some are found in Mss of L's works) they were included in my 
research. The earliest I have examined is a tenth-century Ms: Leiden, Bibliotheck der 
Rijksuniversiteit, Ms Voss. lat. Q 69, ff. 11-3v. Most are from the twelfth and thirteenth 
century: Douai, Bibliotheque Municipale, Ms 219, saec. xii, fols. 165v-166r; Metz, 
Bibliothèque Mediathèque de la Ville, Ms 1212, saec. X11, fols. 181r-184v; London, British 
Library, Ms Royal lat. 15.A.xx11, saec. XII, fols nor—114v; London, British Library, Ms Royal 
lat. 15.B.x1, saec. XIII, fols. 67r-69v; Dublin, Trinity College Library, MS 514, saec. x111/ 
XIV, fols. 89v-92v; Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms 59, saec. x111/xrtv, fols. 56r-57r; Siena, 
Biblioteca Comunale Com., Ms F.11.13, saec. XIV, fols. 33r-36r. 
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of only a few manuscripts of his works. Six of these manuscripts included the 
Institutes, four included The Workmanship of God, three included a substantial 
fragment of the Epitome, and two included The Wrath of God. Single complete 
copies of The Deaths of the Persecutors and Epitome survived but these ceased 
to circulate until the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries respec- 
tively. It appears that all copies of Lactantius’s Letters had now perished. In 
the course of the ninth century, the Institutes were copied seven times, The 
Workmanship twice, The Wrath of God once, the fragment of the Epitome 
once, and On the Deaths once. But the disruptive events of the tenth century 
stalled production and almost certainly destroyed a number of manuscripts. 
Even though in the eleventh century two more copies of the Institutes were 
made, three also fall from sight during this same period. Similar fates befell 
Lactantius's other works. But in the twelfth century the tempo of manuscript 
production resumed, and by the end of the century the addition of six copies 
of the Institutes brought the total number of manuscripts containing this work 
to fourteen. We cannot say that all of these were actively read, some surely for 
reasons of paleographic difficulty. During the twelfth century, copies of book 3, 
“False Wisdom,” and book 6, "True Worship,” as well as two florilegia of varying 
lengths were also made. These last are the earliest surviving florilegia of his 
work.% It is possible that the testimonia of Jerome and Augustine were also 
introduced as prefatory material to Lactantius's works in this century, but our 
earliest surviving examples date to the fourteenth century. The preponderance 
of both ninth- and twelfth-century manuscripts were produced in northern 
France, the Low Countries, and the Rhine Valley. 

This multiplication of manuscripts accompanied a growing awareness of 
Lactantius's work, or at least some awareness of his life and work, which we 
find among the scholastics. In most instances this acquaintance was limited 
to indirect references, as seen with Peter Abelard (1079-1142), who reproduced 
Lactantius's quotations of the Sibyls.95 All of this, as Abelard acknowledged, 


94 See above n. 53 for Fontaine's conjecture about a common source (an early florilegia ?) for 
Lactantius and Ambrose. Ls Book 3: Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Ms CLM 14619, 
saec. XII, 1+8441 H: Lis Book 6: Wroclaw, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka, Ms R 436, saec. X13- 
XIT, 141471 ff. The florilegia of L. are: Metz, Bibliothéque-Mediathéque de la Ville, Ms 
1212, saec. XII, fols. 219r-2221; and Bernkastel-Kues, Bibliothek des St. Nikolaus-Hospitals, 
MS 52 (C 14), saec. XII, fols. 264v—265v. This last is a copy of a florilegia made by Sedulius 
Scottus (fl. 840-60), who also excerpted the Greek quotations and translated them into 
Latin: Paris, Bibliothèque de l'Arsenal, Ms Grec. 8407, saec. 1x, fols. 64v-66r. For these 
quotations and translations, see Heck and Wlosok, 737-62. 

95  Abael. Ep. 7 and Intr. ad. theol. 1.21. Abelard does not cite L. in his Sic et Non. One might 
suppose this results from Abelard's refusal to cite apocryphal authors as indicated in 
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was derived from Augustine’s City of God (18.23). Abelard’s younger contempo- 
rary, Berengar of Poitiers, cited Lactantius as an example of someone whom 
Augustine admired for having ‘left Egypt loaded with gold, which he employed 
in thundering against the pagans. Even so, he said, Lactantius was afterwards 
known to have wildly concocted “certain things discordant with the church’s 
teachings.”° Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) mentioned Lactantius on only four 
occasions, but his misrepresentation of Lactantius's view of the Judgment 
strongly suggests that Aquinas drew his information from some indirect 
source.9” 

The first extensive, open, and direct use of Lactantius in medieval philo- 
sophical writing came only in the mid-thirteenth century with Gilbert of 
Tournai’s Rudimentum doctrinae (1259—62).98 Gilbert, a Parisian Franciscan 


the Decretum Gelasium (see here nn. 82 and 85), which Abelard affixes to his work. But 
Abelard's manuscript of the Decretum omitted L. from the list of apocryphal writers. 

96 Berengar Pict. Apol. contra Bernardum: "Lactantius, de quo ipse Augustinus asseue- 
rat quod multo auro suffarcinatus exierit de Aegypto cum ore fulmineo contra gentes 
Christum defendat, quaedam absona de dogmatibus ecclesiae postea somniat.” Although 
not a scholastic, Abbot Wibald of Corvey (Ep. 147 in PL 189) in 1149 listed L. along with 
Cyprian, Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Leo the Great, “et alii quamplures praecipui 
et clari uiri, ingenio facili, copioso, suaui, et quae sermonis maxima est uirtus, aperto, 
ut discernere nequeas utrumne ornatiores in eloquendo, an feliciores in explicando, an 
potentiores in persuadendo fuerint.” He goes on to point out mistakes made by each of 
them. 

97 Aquin. Comp. theol. ad frat. Raynaldum 1.244; Sup. Evang. S. Matt. 17—20, lect. 2, cap. 3; 
21-25, lect. 3; In Psal. 2.10; Sup. epist. Pauli ad Hebr. 6.1. These all take L. to have argued that 
the Judgment would require a thousand years to hear every person's case. Ps.-Aquinas, 
Expos. in Boethii de schol. disc. 6, misattributed to William Wheatley, did cite L. twice in 
his commentary on Boethius, but this looks to be a fifteenth-century work. In my view, 
the way L. is cited (Inst., book 3, on philosophy and the philosophers) would support a 
late dating of this work. See Peter King, "Boethius: The First of the Scholastics,’ Carmina 
Philosophiae 16/17 (2007—08): 20. 

98 Servus Gieben, O.F.M.Cap., “Four Chapters on Philosophical Errors from the Rudimentum 
doctrinae of Gilbert of Tournai, O.Min. (died 1284)," Vivarium 1 (1963): 141; 148-164 for the 
text and notes of the ‘four chapters.” Gieben has now edited the table of contents to the 
Rudimentum: “Il ‘Rudimentum docrinae' di Gilberto di Tournai con l'edizione del suo 
‘Registrum’ o tavola della materia,’ in Bonaventuriana: Miscellanea in onore di Jacques Guy 
Bougerol, ofm, ed. F. de Asís Chavero Blanco, 2 vols. (Rome: Edizioni Antonianum, 1988), 
II: 621-80. My quotations are from Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Ms Plut. 36 dext. 6, 
saec. XIV, 238 ff. (digital access online) except when I come to the four chapters edited by 
Gieben, which cover ff. 20r-26r of this ms. For an extensive bibliography, see "Guibertus 
Tornacensis" on the Franciscan website: http://users.bart.nl/—roestb/franciscan/franautg 
htm. 
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master, participated in St. Louis’s first crusade and is perhaps best known for 
his treatise dedicated to St. Louis on The Education of Kings and Princes.9? He 
held the Franciscan chair of theology at Paris following St. Bonaventure's elec- 
tion as Minister General. In 1963 Servus Gieben edited four chapters of the 
Rudimentum, which he fairly describes as “a large encyclopaedical work" with 
the errors of philosophers *embedded in a wide vision and a detailed exposi- 
tion of the final cause of knowing.”!©° Gieben adds that Gilbert, though not a 
speculative philosopher, was a competent theologian who enjoyed “a notable 
humanistic formation" and in doctrinal matters “relied upon authorities.” 
After glimpsing ‘Isidore in his Study, we are perhaps less shocked than 
Gieben, who remarked that “the modern student has some difficulty in forgiv- 
ing Gilbert when he catches him summarizing for several chapters an unex- 
pected author, [Lactantius,] without citing his source.”!°? But Gilbert, unlike 
Isidore, did make direct reference to Lactantius, the first at the very opening of 
his work (Pt. 1, ch. 1). He began by devoting two sentences to the "human con- 
dition" in which he observed that humans were originally "created for wisdom 
and happiness" but that even in their fallen state they still "aspire to knowledge 
and happiness.” He continued: "Lactantius agreed: ‘I cast no slur on their desire 
to know the truth, since man's great greed to acquire itis the doing of God; what 
Iobject to, after all that fine and excellent intention of theirs, is the utter lack of 
product due to their complete ignorance of what truth is, and of how, where, 
and in what frame of mind to seek it"19? One page later Gilbert wove into his 
text, without identification, the opening sentence of the Institutes: "In the days 


99 Jacques Le Goff, Saint Louis, trans. Gareth E. Gollrad (Notre Dame IN: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 2009), 321-28; and Lester K. Little, "Saint Louis’ Involvement with the Friars,’ 
Church History 33 (1964): 125—48, esp. 134. 

100 Gieben, “Four Chapters,” 142. Gilbert explained the layout of his Rudimentum (1r) Tractatus 
iste, qui dicitur Rudimentum doctrine uel erudimentum, quatuor habet partes de doc- 
trina exequentes. Prima est de causa finale doctrina.... (2v) Secunda pars principalis 
huius tractatus est de causa efficiente et pertinet ad conditionem doctoris. .. . (ur) Tercia 
pars principalis huius tractatus in quo agitur de causa formali, id est, modo discendi et 
docendi.... (14r) Quarta pars principalis huius tractatus agit de causa materiali.... 

101 Gieben, “Four Chapters,” 144-45. 

102 Gieben, “Four Chapters,” 145. 

103 Inst. 3.1.7; Guib. Rudim. 15v: “Ex hoc satis indicatur quod ex prima creatione seu condi- 
tione homo creatus sit ad sapientiam et laetitiam quod in vallem tenebrarum proiec- 
tus et miseriae naturali motu cordis ad scientiam aspirat atque laetitiam. Propter quod 
Lactantius ait [Inst. 3.1.7]: Non ego reprehendo studium eorum // aut qua mente quaeren- 
dum. Culpe uero corruptioni qui considerant, legant, quoniam omnes homines naturali- 
ter scire desiderant." For full text of the quotation from L., see here at n. 1. 
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when men of outstanding ability made a serious commitment to learning, they 
dropped every activity both public and private and devoted all the effort they 
could spend on it to the search for truth. They thought it far more glorious to 
investigate and understand the essence of things human and divine than to 
concentrate on piling up wealth and accumulating honors" (Inst. 1.1.1). 

For the next four folios of the manuscript in the Biblioteca Laurenziana 
that I consulted (see n. 98 above), at least fifty percent of Gilbert’s text is some 
form of direct quotation from Lactantius, mostly from Institutes book 3, “False 
Wisdom,” that is, the book focused on philosophy and the philosophers. In 
these four folios Gilbert twice more named Lactantius. In the first instance 
he broke off plundering substantial portions of book 3.2, in which he did not 
indicate his source, in order to introduce lines from book 3.15.2-3 with an ut ait 
Lactantius. The other instance came when he wrapped up his extensive pillag- 
ing of book 3.15 with an ut dicit Lactantius. He then cribbed further from book 
3.4 and 3.3. After a little stopover in book 3.13.5, he resumed the plundering 
of book 3.15. He next took snippets from book 4.2.2 and 4.2.4 before dragging 
in substantial sections of book 3.18 and 3.21. Again he gathered a few flowers 
from 3.22.9—10, 3.23.1, and 3.23.4 before taking an extended tour through most 
of book 3.17. 

This brings us to the four chapters of the Rudimentum edited by Gieben 
(seven folios in the Laurenziana manuscript). Gilbert opened his discussion of 
philosophical errors of the “Physicists” by quoting, without acknowledgment, 
Lactantius's criticism of philosophers whose body of knowledge is lacking a 
head — God - to give it meaning (Inst. 6.9.1315). He then noted Aristotle's mis- 
take of thinking God's providence did not apply to the inferiora. Quotations, first 
from Ambrose and then from Lactantius (Inst. 1.5.22) — each acknowledged — 
refute Aristotle's position. Two folios later, working on philosophical errors in 
“mathematics but especially in astronomy,’ Gilbert quoted (unacknowledged) 
from the Hermetic lines of Institutes 2.15.6—-8 and the Sibylline lines of 2.16.1. In 
both he followed the ninth-century translations of Sedulius Scottus. But when 
Gilbert came to the philosophical errors of the “Ethicists,” for the next two full 
folios eighty to ninety percent of his material is plagiarized from Lactantius. 
Here we find small amounts from 3.7, but extensive appropriation of Institutes 
3.8, 3.9, 3.11, and some use of 3.10. 

One is tempted to say that Gilbert cribbed from Lactantius in every cir- 
cumstance that Lactantius wrote something relevant to his topic. Gilbert 
has ostensibly quoted Virgil, Cicero, Lucretius, Democritus, Hermetic, and 
Sibylline lines, but all were taken from Lactantius with no hint of provenance. 
Within all of this material Gilbert only introduced four short quotations with 
a straightforward 'Lactantius says.’ Gilbert’s matter-of-fact tone in quoting 
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Lactantius further suggests wider recognition of his work. Gilbert's contem- 
poraries could have encountered Lactantius’s name in several circumstances: 
mostly in Augustine's Sibylline passage, in the excerpta from Isidore on the 
Sibyls or on the Pythagorean Y, or in some monastic library’s armaria, which, in 
time, the Renaissance humanists would libel as ‘foul dungeons. As regards 
this latter possibility, Gilbert's toponym, Tournai, points to his origins in the 
heartland of the Carolingian and Twelfth-Century Renaissance where most of 
the ninth- and twelfth-century manuscripts of Lactantius were produced. The 
manuscript that Gilbert used, which contained the translations of Sedulius 
Scottus, further suggests that Gilbert’s origins in some way explain his familiar- 
ity with Lactantius. 

Further comment is required about the sections of Gilbert's work in which 
some form of quotation of Lactantius constitutes fifty percent of Gilbert's 
text for approximately four full folios and eighty to ninety percent for two full 
folios. In some instances these quotations are verbatim, with variations from 
the textus receptus consistent with the probable readings in his own manu- 
script. In other instances it is paraphrase and summary. Sometimes the text is 
modified in a variety of ways, including heavy and repeated ellipsis augmented 
by the insertion of necessary phrasing to maintain coherent grammar and 
thought. Other times it substitutes synonyms for the original words. Often it 
combines these techniques with a steady intervention in the syntax.!05 Here 
one can find the text somewhat jarring — actually quite amusing. If you ever 
wondered what Lactantius would have sounded like had he been a medieval 
scholastic, Gilbert is your man! As extruded through the scholastic mind, 
Lactantius systematically breaks his points down into prima, secunda, tertia, 
and quarta opinio. He then proceeds to analyze them in a Latin resonant, I'm 
sure, of beautiful medieval French. Enchanting. Curiously, the single greatest 
distortion of Lactantius's thought encountered is that, as with Isidore, Gilbert's 


104 Phyllis Gordon, trans. and notes, Two Renaissance Book Hunters: The Letters of Poggius 
Bracciolini to Nicolaus de Niccolis (New York: Columbia University Press, 1991), 195. 

105 Since Gieben fails to indicate exactly what portions of Gilbert's text is derivative, I give 
this example (Gieben, 156 Tt 25v]) which adapts Inst. 3.9.1—6 (italics Lactantius): “Hoc est 
ergo verae sapientiae summum bonum, cuius hoc dicimus esse proprium: prius, ut solius 
hominis sit et non alterius animalis; secundo, ut solius animae [L. = animi] sit bonum, 
non corporis; tertio, ut non possit alicui provenire sine scientia et virtute. Dicamus autem 
nunc, quid omnes philosophos insipientes fecit et caecos. Anaxagoras, cum ab eo quaere- 
retur cuius rei causa natus esset respondit: caeli ac solis videndi. Hanc vocem sicut dignam 
philosopho venerantur, quae magis secundum veritatem stulta et insipiens approbatur. 
Qui omne officium hominis in solis posuit oculis, ad corpus omnia referens, nihil ad habitum 
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Lactantius esteemed philosophy in a way that Lactantius himself had worked 
to undermine. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century, Lactantius’s name started to 
appear with increasing frequency, and manuscripts of his works began to mul- 
tiply rapidly.!°° Admiration for Lactantius at this time swelled. This growing 
enthusiasm is clearly visible in the writings of Francesco Petrarca (1304—74) 
and Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-75). Petrarca, for instance, introduced him with 
a variety of adulatory expressions: “a man famed for his knowledge of poets and 
philosophers, for his Ciceronian eloquence, and for his Catholic faith" and “a 
man of great learning and eloquence/"!?? Coluccio Salutati (1331-1406) referred 
to him as “a man with Ciceronian eloquence and very learned in secular 
literature.”!08 In his Life of Petrarca Leonardo Bruni (1370-1444) reported with 
approval that Petrarca's father had sent him away to study law, but Petrarca 
"secretly .. . directed all his study to Cicero, to Vergil and Seneca, to Lactantius 
and to other philosophers, poets and historians."?? In his letter to Battista 
Malatesta (De studiis et litteris), Bruni admired the theology of Lactantius, 
Augustine, and Jerome (in that order), which was "of a legitimate and lib- 
eral kind,” unlike the “confused and vulgar sort" of his own contemporaries.!!o 
Bruni went on to say that "the greatest of all those who have ever written of 
the Christian religion, the one who excels them all with his brilliance and rich- 
ness of expression, is Lactantius Firmianus, without doubt the most eloquent 


106 I’ve located at least 20 mss of the Institutes alone produced in the fourteenth century, most 
in the latter half, and another 12 that are dateable to the late fourteenth or to the early 
fifteenth centuries. The sixth-century commentary on Statius's Thebais by Lactantius 
Placidus began to recirculate in the late fourteenth century as a work of Firmianus 
Lactantius. Two poems were also mistakenly ascribed to L. at this time: one anonymous 
and the other by Venantius Fortunatus. 

107 Petrarca, De otio religioso (Rotondi 22-33, 84-89, 104); Petrarca, Rerum memorandarum 
libri, ed. Giuseppe Billanovich (Florence: Sansoni, 1943) 14, 16, 210-14, 246, 249. 

108 De fato 3.13. 

109 The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni: Selected Texts, trans. and intro. Gordon Griffiths, James 
Hankins, and David Thompson, (Binghamton: MRTS, 1987), 96; Italian text of the Life in 
Leonardo Bruni Aretino, Humanistisch-Philosophische Schriften, ed. Hans Baron (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1928) 64: "Apparate le lettere, e uscito di quelli primi studii puerili, per coman- 
damento del padre si diede allo studio di ragione civile e perseverovvi alcun' anno. Ma 
la natura sua, la quale a più alte cose era tirata, poco stimando le leggi e i litigi e repu- 
tando quella essere troppo bassa materia a suo ingegno, nascosamente ogni suo studio 
a Tullio, a Virgilio ed a Seneca ed a Lattanzio ed a gli altri filosofi e poeti e storici riferiva 
[reservava? ].” 

110 Translations and citations are from Humanist Educational Treatises, ed. and trans. 
Craig W. Kallendorf, I Tatti Library (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 2002). 
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of all Christian authors...” (Battista 7). Bruni later named the “ancients whose 
memory we venerate: Plato, Democritus, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Varro, Cicero, 
Seneca, Augustine, Jerome, [and] Lactantius, with all of whom we can scarce 
decide whether it is their knowledge or their literary power that is the greater” 
(Battista 29). Examples could be multiplied, but as these illustrate, late four- 
teenth- and early fifteenth-century humanists readily admired Lactantius’s 
eloquence and considered him a theologian, which clearly implied philosophi- 
cal learning. Perhaps the most telling development was the list of philosophers 
and theologians that Lactantius now joined. 

The escalation in reading and use of Lactantius at this time was not 
restricted to the humanists. A number of readers well outside humanistic 
circles were familiar with the work of Lactantius. One of the most eminent 
was the theologian and chancellor of the University of Paris, Jean Gerson 
(1363-1429). In describing the reading requisite for speculative and mystical 
theology, Gerson especially valued Augustine, Orosius, Jerome, Lactantius, and 
Cassiodorus because of their knowledge of pagan literature.™ He also intro- 
duced statements from Lactantius in order to explain the views of the Stoics 
and Peripatetics, clearly regarding Lactantius as an authority on the topic.!? 
Gerson quoted and named Lactantius in his Latin orations and sermons, and 
even did so in a vernacular sermon.!? In explaining the duties of a bishop, 
Gerson recommended authors and books that he thought “pertained to 
prelates.” After listing three works by Gregory — Lives of the Fathers, Dialogues, 
and Rule for Pastors — he then named the Divine Institutes of Lactantius. The 
list continues with the Gospels of Luke and John, Paul's Epistles; Gratian's 
Decretum, a confessional manual, a Life of Christ, and St. Thomas's Summa on 
vices and virtues." What company! 


111 Jean Gerson, Loeuvres completes, intro., text, and notes Palémon Glorieux, 10 vols. (Paris: 
Desclée & Cie, 1960—73): Gerson, Loeuvres épistolaire 5, Glorieux 11: 34. See Daniel 
Hobbins, Authorship and Publicity before Print: Jean Gerson and the Transformation 
of Late Medieval Learning (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009), esp. 
32-33; Gilbert Ouy, “Discovering Gerson the Humanist: Fifty Years of Serendipity,” in A 
Companion to Jean Gerson, ed. Brian Patrick McGuire. (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 79-132; and 
Brian Patrick McGuire, Jean Gerson and the Last Medieval Reformation (University Park 
PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2005). 

112 Gerson, Loeuvre magistrale 99, Glorieux 111: 238; Glorieux I11: 241; Gerson, Loeuvre ecclési- 
ologique 271, Glorieux v1: 127. 

113 Gerson, Loeuvre oratoire 238 and 251, Glorieux v: 438 and 592; Gerson, Loeuvre francaise 
347, Glorieux v11.2: 593. 

114 Gerson, Loeuvre épistolaire 29, Glorieux 11: 112. 
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In the midst of this expanding adulation and admiration we find a few cau- 
tionary voices: some timeworn, others recent. Various testimonia, especially 
of Jerome and Augustine, were now often included in Lactantius manuscripts 
as prefatory material, warning the readers to exercise caution.!5 None of the 
testimonia from Augustine were written about Lactantius. One would not 
know that, however, from their appearance in the manuscripts of Lactantius' 
opera as an introductory warning "About these books . . ” (de his libris). From at 
least the thirteenth century, various marginalia in the manuscripts also alerted 
readers to dubious ideas or theological errors. Even Ambrogio Traversari 
(1386-1439), whose enthusiasm for Lactantius was especially strong,!6 warned 
Santio Ballo that the works of Lactantius contained things incongruous with 
Christian teaching. We learn of this because Santio wrote to Traversari asking 
for specifics about these dangers in Lactantius. A bewildered Santio could only 
see things "perfectly consistent with our religion"! 

in 1444, trying to dispel such Fog, Antonio da Rho, the Milanese Franciscan 
and sometime court orator for Duke Filippo Maria Visconti, dedicated his 
Three Dialogues against Lactantius to Pope Eugenius 1v.!? These Dialogues are 


115 Forthe testimonia of Jerome, see here n. 56. One testimonium from Augustine is Civ. dei 
20.28.5: "Nullus uel negat uel dubitat // a me commemorata sunt ordine esse uentura.” 
Another is a compilation from Aug. Contra Faust. 11.5 and Ep. 2.82.5: "De his libris dici 
potest // non licet dubitare quod uerum sit. Alios ita lego ut quantalibet sanctitate // fidei 
tenore ueritatis astipulatur" The last is from Aug. Ep. 3143.2-3: "Nimis peruerse se ipsum 
amat // que cognouerit dicenda non fuisse." 

116 Gabriella Pomaro, “Fila traversariane: I codici di Lattanzio,” in Giancarlo Garfagnini, ed., 
Ambrogio Traversari nel vı centenario della nascita: Convegno internazionale di studi, 
Camaldoli — Firenze, 15-18 settembre 1986 (Florence: Olschki, 1988), 235-85. 

117 Xanthus Ballus Panormitanus ad A. Trauersarium (Latine epistole 2: 10191020): “Reuerso 
iam Pisas mihi Lactantii Firmiani eloquentissimi uiri opuscula duo primum offeruntur, 
De Dei opificio et ira, quae librarius quidam nuper absoluerat. Illos ego non emendo 
solum; uerum, quia a te monitus sum satis his in libris a fide diuiasse, adcuratissime 
lectito, minutimque omnia pondero. Nihil mihi emendandum Firmianum dixisse uisum 
est: nihil non Christianissimum inueni: omnia religioni nostrae consentanea mihi uisa 
sunt. Ea causa maxime uereor ne male cum Lactantio sentiam: neue incautus in fide pec- 
cem uehementer timeo. Quamobrem te enixissime obsecro, qua in re, quaue ratione his 
in opusculis a fide alienus Lactantius sit me per epistolas doceas. Haud enim me paruo 
donabis munere: siquidem maximum immineat animae meae periculum. ...’ 

118 Rutherford, Early Renaissance, 7-14 for the biography; 14-16 for the political circum- 
stances of the dedication to Eugenius; (i) reproduction of full-folio illumination from the 
dedicatory copy (ar) depicting Rho kneeling to present the codex to Eugenius. For a biog- 
raphy and bibliography on Rho, see also Riccardo Fubini, "Antonio da Rho,’ Dizionario 
Biografico degli Italiani 111 (Rome: Treccani, 1961), 574-77. Rho's Dialogi tres in Lactantium 
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the first extended commentary on Lactantius’s Divine Institutes, with a brief 
foray into his The Wrath of God. The primary interlocutors are the ducal sec- 
retary and ambassador, Pier Candido Decembrio, and the lawyer and mem- 
ber of the Duke’s Privy Council, Niccolo Arcimboldi.!? Rho described the 
dialogues as disputations in which “one topic led to another” or on whatever 
they "stumble[d] across "20 No mystery lingers about who articulated Rho's 
position — in every instance ‘Candido’ wins the argument. The other interlocu- 
tor to express Rho's view is ‘Antonio’ himself. This lopsided exchange would 
prompt Arcimboldi to write supporting arguments for his persona dramatis 
in the margins of his own copy of the Dialogues.!?! A list of fifty-three “errors 
in which deceived even Lactantius” appear as a table of contents to the dia- 
logues.?? Among the fifty-three Errata listed, Rho interspersed the titles of 
another nineteen treatises that appear within the Dialogues. These treatises 
vary in length and cover a wide range of topics. Some deal with specific phi- 
losophers: Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, and Ptolemy; others deal with forms 
of government, judicial responsibilities, war and peace, human passions, and 
the quest for immortality in literature. 

Rho tooka hard line against Lactantius in the Dialogues — shockingly so to his 
contemporaries. Many of the errors in theology were exactly those cautionary 
marginalia seen first in the thirteenth century that had become optional appa- 
ratus that scribes might add after they had completed the primary text.!23 Most 
of the errors in philosophy would have been of Rho's own choosing and devel- 
opment. The clear exception is the material on Plato. Decembrio had recently 


remain unedited, but Dr. Paul Schulten and I are working on a critical text and translation 
at the moment. All citations of the Dialogi here are from Rho's autograph, Vatican City, 
BAV, MS Ottob. Lat. 1903 (hereafter Dialogi). The dedicatory copy is Vatican City, BAV, MS 
Vat. Lat. 227. 

119 Paolo Viti, "Decembrio, Pier Candido,” Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani xxx111 (Rome: 
Treccani, 1987), 488-98; Nicola Raponi, “Niccolo Arcimboldi,” Dizionario Biografico degli 
Italiani 111 (Rome: Treccani, 1961), 779-81. 

120 ©Dialogi 14x and 47v. 

121 Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Ms D 105 sup. 

122 Dialogi 2v-5r: "Lactentii Firmiani errata quibus ipse deceptus est... The ms is Rho's 
autograph, but another hand added this list of Errata. Corrections and minor additions 
to the list appear in Rho's own hand. Rho consistently writes ‘Lactentius’ (‘suckling’ or 
'infant"), perhaps a low pun on Lactantius’ (‘milky’ or ‘milk bearing’). 

123 Other ‘optional apparatus’ were chapter divisions, numbers, and headings; marginal 
indexing of names; testimonia of Jerome, Augustine, and others; Latin translations of the 
Greek text (actually, for most mss the Greek would have been the optional material and 
the Latin translations the ordinary material). 
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finished his translation of Plato’s Republic. The Dialogues not only quote from 
his translation but they also directly reflect the arguments found in his letters 
from the 1430s. In them Decembrio had defended Plato against Aristotle and 
Lactantius for their willful misreading of the Republic regarding the communal 
possession of wives.?^ About this same time Decembrio had proposed to write 
a work Against Lactantius "in support of Plato" Some twenty years on he indi- 
cated that he had finished a book Against Lactantius “in defense of illustrious 
men."25 It has not survived. If Decembrio in fact wrote some part of the early 
version “in support of Plato,” I suspect that he either turned it over to Rho, his 
life-long friend, who transposed it into dialogue form, or that Rho's Dialogues 
had quite literally stolen its thunder. Thus when 'Candido' speaks in the Plato 
sections of the Dialogues, it is largely Decembrio's real voice that we hear.!26 For 
the rest of the Dialogues, most especially in matters theological - where Rho 
follows the lead of the older marginalia — but also in matters philosophical, we 


124 James Hankins, Plato in the Renaissance, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1990): on Decembrio's 
translation I: 105-48; on the discussion of the Republic in Rho's Dialogi 1: 148-53; on the 
Dialogi replicating Decembrio’s real positions 1: 149-50. Hankins (Plato 11: 596—618) has 
also edited this section of the Dialogi from Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Ms D 105 sup. 
and from Paris, BnF, Ms Lat. 1678 and Arcimboldi’s supplementary arguments supporting 
Lactantius from Ms D 105 sup. For Decembrio’s correspondence on this issue, see esp. 
Riccardo Fubini, “Tra umanesimo e concili: note e giunte a una pubblicazione recente su 
Francesco Pizolpasso (1370c.-1443),’ Studi Medievali ser. 3, 7 (1966): 323-70; and Angelo 
Paredi, La biblioteca del Pizolpasso (Milan: Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento, 
1961). See also Vittorio Zaccaria, "Sulle opere di Pier Candido Decembrio,” Rinascimento 
seri, 7 (1956): 14—74; Zacccaria, “Pier Candido Decembrio traduttore della ‘Repubblica’ di 
Platone,” Italia medioevale e umanistica 2 (1959): 179-206, esp. 181-82 and 199-200; and 
Zaccaria, “Pier Candido Decembrio, Michele Pizolpasso e Ugolino Pisani,” Atti dell'Istituto 
Veneto di scienze, lettere et arti 133 (1975): 187—212. 

125 Petrus Candidus ad Symoninum Giglinum [1437-1438] (Zaccaria, "Sulle opere" 26-27): 
"Referam ab ipsis, ut ita dicam incunabulis...in Lactantium Firmianum pro tuitione 
Platonis nostri librum alterum..." Decembrio again referred to it in a letter to Francesco 
Visconti (Genoa, Biblioteca Universitaria, Ms C.v11.46) 92r: "Sed quod maioris est pon- 
deris librum conscripsi in Lactantium pro defensione illustrium uirorum. Deliberaui 
hunc tibi inscribere, nam poscitur a quibusdam doctis uiris, sed nisi ex iusu tuo id atten- 
tare praesumpsi, ne dum placere cupio displiceam. Rescribe igitur praecor an id me 
facere uelis in laudem tui nominis. Non scio per omnium manus diuersabitur, uariaque 
erunt iudicia, cum multi etiam ignorantes Lactantio afficiantur et plerumque homines 
ex magis laudent quae minus intellegunt. Vale. Ex Mediolano pridie Kalendas Ianuarias 
1464.” See also Hankins, Plato, 1: 150 n. 88. 

126 See Hankins, Plato, 1:148—52. 
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hear Rho. His sporadic invectives against Lactantius reveal Rho’s fondness for 
a genre well suited to his bristly personality.!2” 

Some of these errors represent Rho's grinding an ax against his contem- 
poraries, in particular Lorenzo Valla. By the 1440s Rho and Valla had already 
exchanged cryptic barbs, yet Rho appears unwilling to expose himself to the 
charge of open ingratitude. For Valla, in the 1433 version of his dialogues On 
the True and False Good, had chosen Rho as his Christian spokesman. As Valla 
expressed it, he had conferred on Rho the same honor that Cicero had bestowed 
on Scipio and Plato on Socrates.!28 According to Rho, Lactantius's many errors 
stem from his primary error, the rejection of philosophy. ‘Candido’ scorned 
Lactantius's assertion that “all philosophy must therefore be discarded: what 
is needed is not the pursuit of wisdom... but wisdom itself.”!29 None of Rho's 
humanist contemporaries argued a similar position more clearly than Lorenzo 
Valla. According to Valla, the theology introduced by Boethius and pursued 
by the scholastics had inappropriately subordinated grammar and rhetoric 
to dialectic and philosophy. Rho would have been sensitive to this argument 
because ‘Antonio’ himself had advanced this thesis in the third dialogue of 
Valla's On the True and False Good.!?? Tellingly, in the inquisitorial process of 
1444 in Naples, Valla expressed the view that "the rhetorician is greater than 


127 Rutherford, Early Renaissance, 1-40; see also Poggio Bracciolini, Facezie, ed., trans., notes 
Marcello Ciccuto (Milan: Rizzoli, 1983), 308-09. 

128 Between 1431 and 1449 Valla reworked his dialogues four times. But beyond the first ver- 
sion, Rho can be shown to have known only the second one written in Milan in 1433, 
in which his persona first appeared as Valla's christian spokesman. Valla, Opera omnia, 
ed. Eugenio Garin, 2 vols. (Turin: Botega d'Erasmo, 1962), 11: 390: "Etenim...inter me et 
Antonium Raudensem quid magis ostendi potuit quam quod in libris De uero bono par- 
tes ei (ut sic dicam) censorias tribui defensionemque religionis, ut non plus in libris De 
republica tribuerit aut Scipioni Cicero aut Socrati Plato?" On the tension between Rho 
and Valla, see Mariangela Regoliosi, "Umanesimo lombardo: la polemica tra Lorenzo Valla 
e Antonio da Rho,’ Studi di lingua e letteratura lombarda offerti a Maurizio Vitale, 2 vols. 
(Pisa: Giardini, 1983), 1: 170—79; and Rutherford, Early Renaissance, 1214. 

129 Inst. 3.16.7; Rho Dialogi 146v and 156v. 

130 Valla, De vero falsoque bono 3111—342.8 (Hieatt and Lorch 269-73). On Valla's view of 
philosophy and rhetoric, see Lodi Nauta, In Defense of Common Sense: Lorenzo Valla's 
Humanist Critique of Scholastic Philosophy (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 
2009); on Valla's use of Lactantius, see Letizia A. Panizza, "Lorenzo Valla's De vero fal- 
soque bono: Lactantius and Oratorical Scepticism,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 41 (1978): 76-107; and Brian Vickers, *Vallas Ambivalent Praise of Pleasure: 
Rhetoric in the Service of Christianity," Viator 17 (1986): 271-319. 
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the philosophos | philosopher/lover of wisdom], he is sophos [wise]."3! When 
Rho wrote his Dialogues, he could not have known of this particular formu- 
lation of Valla’s idea. But apart from its expression in On the True and False 
Good, Rho must have heard Valla articulate similar views in their occasional 
conversations in Pavia and Milan in the early 1430s. In Rho’s own Dialogues, 
‘Candido’ and ‘Niccolo’ turned to ‘Antonio’ for a solution to the problem of 
free will and predestination. He responded that “matters as arduous as these” 
can not be treated in eloquent language, for they “exceed and transcend the 
studia humanitatis." Cicero, he said, did not manifest the same eloquence in 
his De topicis that he did in his De oratore; Augustine spoke one way in On 
Christian Doctrine but another way in On the Trinity. In the former a rhetorical 
spirit seems to have inspired Augustine, in the latter a divine spirit. 'Antonio' 
concluded: "divine utterances, after all, don't have to submit to the precepts of 
Cicero."!32 

If Rho had resisted his penchant for invective, he may have achieved a 
much higher standing as a critical reader of Lactantius.!?? He sorted through 
vast amounts of literature, patristic and philosophical, to explain Lactantius's 
positions. But in focusing only on what he thought Lactantius had got wrong, 
Rho undercut the potential interest in his Dialogues. His central insights 
into Lactantius's work are, for all that, still interesting and even perceptive. 
Unlike Isidore and Gilbert, he made no attempt to recast Lactantius into a text 
supporting his own philosophic interests and ideas. In fact, he censured his 
contemporaries precisely for such attempts. Rho took Lactantius's attack on 
philosophy seriously — and disagreed with it vehemently. He either failed to 
perceive or refused to endorse Lactantius's motives for wanting to devalue phi- 
losophy. Lactantius, Rho thought, had argued for radical rejection of philoso- 
phy. In pursuing this line, Lactantius had tried to "bury or extinguish" every 


131 Valla is here quoted from Salvatore I. Camporeale, “Lorenzo Valla tra Medioevo e 
Rinascimento: ‘Encomion S. Thomae — 1457,” Memorie Domenicane n.s. 7 (1976): 1-194, 
esp. 123-24. 

132 Dialogi 107r: "Nolo tamen elegantias illas uestras, cultum sermonis, splendoremque uer- 
borum ex me rebus in his tam arduis expectetis, studia namque humanitatis excedunt 
transcenduntque ... Cicero cum De topicis... non eam eloquentiam seruare potuit quam 
in....eo De oratore seruauit... Aliter quoque diuus Augustinus in eo De doctrina chri- 
stiana et ad eloquentissimum Hieronymum locutus est, aliter in eo quem De trinitate 
edidit. Ibi rhetorico quidem spiritu, hic non rhetorico sed diuino uidetur afflatus: diuina 
uidelicet eloquia praeceptis Ciceronis non habentur obnoxia." 

133 See Hankins, Plato, 1: 153-54 for observations on the greater willingness to pursue 
something akin to historical criticism of Plato among Milanese than among Florentine 
humanists. 
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philosophical sect. He had attacked philosophers indiscriminately: Socrates, 
Plato, Epicurus, Arcesilaus, Zeno, and many others, not least among them 
Cicero.!54 His insistence that wisdom only “resides in heaven and originates 
from there” had led him to believe that the title ‘philosopher’ was “a vacuous 
and inane word.” For although philosophers were “devotees and lovers of wis- 
dom,” they had failed to achieve wisdom because “they sought it on earth."135 
Rho thought that Lactantius fell into this error because he had adopted the 
old Stoic doctrine that admitted no middle ground between the sage and the 
fool, between the good person and the bad.!?6 Rho may have this right. One 
is reminded of Stephen Casey's observation that Lactantius was thoroughly 
versed in Stoic logic and employed it frequently..?7 Rho acknowledged that 
human wisdom looks foolish when compared to God's wisdom. This did not 
absolve humans from the responsibility of striving to acquire it. “Rarely,” 
‘Candido’ says, “is wisdom infused into mortals from on high. Should I wait 
sleeping and listless and expect heaven to bestow it on me?”!88 

In seeking to expose Lactantius's errors, Rho offered another insight regard- 
ing Lactantius's work. On the one hand, Rho did admire Lactantius's eloquence. 
In the early 1430s he admonished his students to imitate daily Cicero, Livy, 
and Lactantius, the paragons of eloquence, rather than Horace and Persius, 


134 Dialogi 146r-v: "Omnes enim sectas insectatur: nunc Academicos, nunc Epicureos, nunc 
Stoicos, Peripateticos, Cyrenaicos invadit. Omnis aut sepelire aut extinguere contendit. 
Socrati detrahit, Platonem lacerat, Epicuro insultat, Archesilam carpit, Zenonem incu- 
sat, et cum multos praeteream, Ciceronem minime praetereo. Huiusce uiri nec umquam 
nec usquam obliuiscitur, prae oculis illum fert et obicem pedibus semper habet quem 
undique lacessit et mordet" Rho speaks similarly elsewhere: Dialogi 9v and 99v. 

135 Dialogi 146v: "Credit siquidem Firmainus noster — et hoc loco ita docet et disputat — 
nullam in terris esse sapientiam, uerum eam caelum incolere caeloque natam, philo- 
sophos ergo uacuo quodam et inani uocabulo nominatos esse, quippe qui studiosi et 
amatores sapientiae quam terris uenabantur nec eam offendebant dicebantur" Cf. Lact. 
Inst. 3.2.6—3.2.2. 

136 Dialogi 146v-147r: “... uerum Lactentius toto hoc suo tertio [libro], quoniam perfectum 
ab imperfecto secernere neglexit aut nesciuit, deceptus est... . Credidit utique Firmianus 
ipse cum Zenone stoico, nisi qui perfecte esset sapiens neminem esse sapientem et nemi- 
nem aliquas uirtutes habere nisi omnis haberet. Inde dicebat nullo sapiente aliquem 
sapientiorem nulloque iusto aliquem esse iustiorem. Media igitur officia derelinquens, de 
perfectis dumtaxat locutus est." 

137 Seeheren.s. 

138 Dialogi 146v: "Raro e celo sapientia mortalibus infunditur. Utrum dormitans et iners celi- 
tus illa mihi donetur expectauerim?" 
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whose style Rho thought was extremely opaque.!?? On the other hand, Rho 
voiced displeasure with his contemporaries, who, enchanted by Lactantius's 
eloquence, refused to examine critically what Lactantius actually said. Modern 
scholars, as noted earlier, have often observed that Lactantius’s discussion of 
philosophy and philosophers is embedded in his rhetoric and that he followed 
the well established path of the doxographers. This no doubt gave Lactantius’s 
Renaissance readers much the same assistance that it had given to Isidore and 
Gilbert. Lactantius’s use of protreptic methods in order to undermine the posi- 
tions described and to bring his audience to his own position did not suit all of 
his Renaissance readers. A fundamental weakness of Lactantius, according to 
Rho, was that he at one moment took a position regarding a particular philoso- 
pher or school of philosophy and at some later point he would argue nearly 
the opposite. Rho found this infuriating. In the second dialogue 'Candido' 
stated that it was shameful for a philosopher to reverse himself as if he failed 
to recall what he had just said. "Perhaps lawyers must be allowed such latitude 
when pleading a case, but philosophers never!"^? Rho's insight was correct; his 
reaction was caustic. He had no sympathy for Lactantius's observation that 
Christians did not need another philosopher but rather a good lawyer. 

Earlier ‘Candido’ had said that Lactantius's “principles, arguments, and 
narrations" often consisted only of rhetorical flourishes. Speaking hurriedly 
and rashly, *he abuses his spurs and needs to apply the reins." After examin- 
ing Lactantius's discussion of Cicero, 'Candido' wondered why Lactantius had 
"silenced the truth" of the very philosopher whom he considered his teacher in 


139 Rho, "Oratio ad scholares (1431/32), in Reden und Briefe italienischer Humanisten, ed. Karl 
Müllner (Vienna: Alfred Holder, 1899), 166 [my punctuation]: "Vestrae autem partes erunt 
artis praecepta percipere, Ciceronem Livium Lactantium — non Flaccum aut Persium, 
perobscuros quidem — aemulari, singulos dies aliquid scribere, non iucundo otio mar- 
cescere sed assidua exercitatione fervescere." Rho again in 1444 presents Cicero, Livy, and 
Lactantius as the supreme models of eloquence (Dialogi 8v). 

140 Similar views of L's tactics, but assessed positively — restricted to the Hermetic and 
Sibylline quotations — are expressed by Oliver Nicholson, *L. lines up his witnesses like a 
lawyer" (“Broadening the Roman Mind,’ 368), and by Stefan Freund, "Apollo is presented 
as [an] involuntary chief witness... in favour of the Christians’ cause by their clever law- 
yer L.,” (“Christian Use," 281). Dialogi 62r: "Turpissimum quidem est et admodum infame 
philosophum se uideri uelle et predicari, e regione quae omnino inuicem aduersantur 
nec inesse simul ullo pacto queant, docere, insinuare, et affirmare moliatur. Hi qui sunt? 
Plane qui exigui cerebri persepe a memoria excidunt, et quae ex antea docuerint, postmo- 
dum obliuiscantur et impugnent. Oratoribus quidem ea illa suadentibus uenia fortasse 
condonanda uideretur, at philosophis neutiquam." 
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order “to force contradictions between what Cicero wrote and what he meant.”4! 
Lactantius should be hissed off stage and “expelled with true reasonings from 
the society of philosophers lest the whole community perish."^? Praising 
someone for merely having been a member of the Academy or a student at 
Athens was misguided. Lactantius ought “to return to the rhetorical school to 
teach boys.”!43 Rho means, clearly, that use of Lactantius’s writings should be 
restricted to teaching boys good Latin style. 

Most of Rho’s contemporaries were shocked at his brazen attack on 
Lactantius. Francesco Filelfo wrote to Rho expressing disgust and wonder- 
ing what had motivated Rho write such a work Di A certain Adam of Genova 
wrote a short poem counseling Rho to go back on his medication, that is, his 
hellebore, the ancient remedy for insanity.^5 Niccolo Arcimboldi wrote a letter 
to Rho expressing his disappointment and affixed it along with his supplemen- 
tary arguments supporting Lactantius to his personal copy of the Dialogues.46 
The dedicatory manuscript in the Vatican Library contains a marginal note by 
Decembrio indicating that Eugenius 1v had read most of the first dialogue in 
1443, the only part finished at that time.'*” No specific reaction from Eugenius 


141 Dialogi 134v: "Quid enim inhonestius quam praeceptoris sui eiusdemque philosophi 
tacita ueritate deprauare sententias et litteram ad sensum suum trahere repugnantem?" 

142 Dialogi 45r: "Verum quando alios irridet, ipse primus quidem risui habendus est. Neque id 
satis nisi rationibus ueris, ut non tota plebs pereat, explosus et extrusus e philosophorum 
cetu eiiciatur" 

143 Dialogi 45v: "Sed ad ludum declamatorium, quo puellos erudiat redeat oportet. Non enim 
Academie aut Athenis fuisse ceterum istic scientia et litteris profecisse laudandum est." 

144 Francesco Filelfo, Epistolare (Basel: Nicolaus Kessler, 1506), fol. i3v: "Vellem equidem... ab 
omni istiusmodi scribendi genere te continuisses.... Quae enim per immortalem deum 
phanatica ratio te commouit, ut perinde atque infesto quodam atque inimico afflatus 
spiritu in uirum doctissimum atque disertissimum tam insolenter tam iniuste tam impie 
inuehereris, ut non res solum paene innumerabilis consulto male interpreteris sed nomen 
etiam uiri deprauare studueris, utpote quem Lactensium pro Lactantio nomines? ... Rogo 
igitur te ut in hac re Aurelium Augustinum imiteris. .. . Retracta etiam tu, si tibi constas 
quae sciens uolensque male scripsisti. . . ." 

145 Adamus Genuensis (Patrologia Latina 6: 63 n. 2): “Hic male corripuit stolidis Antonius 
ausis / auctorem. ... / nam te pensitat elleborum.” 

146 See here nn. 121 and 124. 

147 The note in Decembrio's hand (Ms Vatican BAV Vat. Lat. 227, 48r) reads: "Sanctissime 
pater Eugeni, hucusque legit Sanctitas uestra in primo codice per me P. Candidum Senas 
delato. 1442.” The Sienese New Year was March 25. Eugenius entered Siena on March n. 
Decembrio's note is, then, either written during or refers to the period between March 
u and March 24, 1443 [Ns]. Internal testimony indicates that the Dialogues were not 
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himself exists. In addition to the dedicatory copy and Rho’s autograph of the 
Dialogues, five other manuscripts of the work circulated. 

Rho’s list of Errata, however, has hounded Lactantius from the editio prin- 
ceps of 1465 through the publication of the Patrologia Latina (1844).^9 This 
last contained three modified versions of the Errata. Lactantius’s opera were 
printed fourteen times in the fifteenth century and thirty-six times in the six- 
teenth century. All but a very few of the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century edi- 
tions, and many thereafter contain some version of the Errata.!^? The people 
who made substantial investments in the publication of Lactantius's opera 
were the same who chose to include the Errata. In the early years they proba- 
bly had papal encouragement to do so.15° The most convincing explanation for 
the repeated inclusion of the Errata, however, must be that printers thought 
that attaching the Errata made their product better or more attractive to the 
buyer. Confirmation of this is reflected in people later copying the list into ear- 
lier manuscripts and into the few printed editions that had omitted them. But 
too much emphasis should not be placed on the ‘market forces, that is, on a 
given printer's perceptions of what a potential buyer wanted. Numerous stud- 
ies indicate that early printing resulted from a combination of patronage and 


completed until 1444 (Dialogi 84r): “nos qui post Christum quattuor et quadraginta supra 
mille et quadringentos annos agimus... .” 

148 Theliterature on the 1465 edition of Lactantius is enormous, but see esp. Gutenberg e Roma: 
Le origini della stampa nella città dei papi, 1467-1477 (Naples: Electa, 1997) ed. Massimo 
Miglio and Orietta Rossini; see also Anna Modigliani, Tipografi a Roma prima della 
stampa: due società per fare libri con le forme, 1466-1470 (Rome: Roma nel Rinascimento, 
1989); and Umanesimo e padri della Chiesa: Manoscritti e incunaboli di testi patristici da 
Francesco Petrarca al primo Cinquecento (Rome: Rose, 1997) ed. Sebastiano Gentile. On 
the Patrologia Latina or the Migne series, see R. Howard Bloch, God's Plagiarist: Being 
an Account of the Fabulous Industry and Irregular Commerce of the Abbe Migne (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1995). 

149 Two kinds of variations on Rho's Errata are commonly seen: (1) a reordering of the 
list according to their appearance in each book of Institutes, a reordering that initially 
appeared in the second printing of L. by Sweynheym and Pannartz in 1468, and (2) a purg- 
ing of Rho's most scathing language against L., which was mostly accomplished from the 
sixteenth century onwards. For the sixteenth century I count only the opera editions, not 
the many editions containing various poems ascribed to L. 

150 See here n. 148. At the Renaissance Society of America Conference, 2002, Scottsdale, AZ, 
Massimo Miglio made a compelling case that the popes took an active oversight role 
in early printing in and around Rome. I have found no explicit evidence regarding edi- 
tions of Lactantius, but I concur completely with Massimo Miglio's position. This would 
apply not only to the earliest editions of Lactantius but also to the second edition of the 
Albrecht von Eyb's Margarita poetica discussed below. 
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commercial interests. Books that enthused the literati and cognoscenti were 
apt, especially in the first few decades, to be the ones chosen for publication 
whether the market demanded them or not. 

With the repeated printing of Lactantius’s opera from 1465 onwards, his 
works became increasingly available to readers. They could now evaluate his 
approach to philosophy with the help of indexes of varying quality along with 
Rho’s list of Errata. In the course of the sixteenth century, various notes and 
glosses also began to accompany the text. This continued publication and 
expanding distribution meant that his work was now readily available to those 
who were anxious to grind an ax on some issue. As these contentious times 
wore on, the range of issues grew. 

An early example of this, which will conclude our discussion, can be seen 
in the substantial selections from Lactantius's opera that began to circulate 
only seven years after the Subiaco editio princeps. In 1472 the Nürnberg printer 
Johann Sensenschmidt printed the Margarita poetica (Poetic Pearl) of Albrecht 
von Eyb (1420—75).*! Albrecht had finished his manuscript of this collection 
in 1459, the same year that he became a doctor utriusque juris at Pavia.5? By 


151 See esp. Teresa Jiménez Calvente, "La Margarita poetica de Albrecht von Eyb: una exitosa 
miscelánea olvidada," Revista de poética medieval 7 (2001): 133-57; Latin text and Spanish 
trans. of Albrecht's letter of dedication 133-37. The title, Albrecht says, derives as much 
from his mother's name, Lady Margaret (Margarita) von Ivolmershausen, who first taught 
him to read, as from the brilliance of the jewels that humans admire (Calvente 134-35). 
His autograph copy is: Eichstatt, Universitatsbibliothek Eichstátt-Ingolstadt, Ms st. 633 
(Colophon: “Gloria Alberti nullum moritura per evum. 1459”). Eyb’s ms of L. containing his 
marginalia is: Augsburg, Staats- und Stadtbibliothek, Ms 2° cod. 10. See Gerhard Klecha, 
"Albrecht von Eyb,” in Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters: Verfasserlexikon, eds. Kurt 
Ruh, Gundolf Keil, Werner Schréder, Burghart Wachinger, and Franz Josef Worstbrock 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 1978), 180-86; and John L. Flood, “Parallel Lives: Heinrich Steinhówel, 
Albrecht von Eyb, and Niklas von Wyle,” in Camden House History of German Literature, 1v, 
Early Modern German Literature, 1300-1700, ed. Max Reinhart (Rochester, Ny: Boydell and 
Brewer, 2007), 779-96, esp. 782-86. The two older studies are: Max Herrmann, Albrecht von 
Eyb und die Friihzeit des deutschen Humanismus (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1893) and Joseph A. Hiller, "Albrecht von Eyb: Medieval Moralist,” (Diss, Washington, 
DC: Catholic University of America, 1939). The critical editions of his German works are: 
Albrecht von Eyb, Spiegel der Sitten, ed. Gerhard Klecha, Texte des spáten Mittelalters und 
der frühen Neuzeit 34 (Berlin: Erich Schmidt, 1989) and Deutsche Schriften des Albrecht 
Von Eyb, Band 1: Das Ehebüchlein (1890), ed. Max Herrmann, Kessinger Legacy Reprints 
(Whitefish, MT: Kessinger, 2010). 

152 Albrecht studied at Erfurt from 1436 to 1438. Between 1444 and 1459 he studied in Pavia, 
Bologna, Padua, and again in Pavia. While in Italy he became especially close friends with 
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1503, its last printing, it had gone to press thirteen more times in Rome, Paris, 
Strasbourg, Toulouse, Basel, and Venice. 

The 1472 edition of the Margarita, its first printing, comprised 452 folios, 
divided into three parts: (1) letter writing, (2) model (auctoritates) orators and 
poets, and (3) orations. Of the model orators and poets, Albrecht assembled 
substantial extracts from Cicero (37 folios), from Lactantius (63 folios), fol- 
lowed by brief extracts from Apuleius, Orosius, Victorinus of Petau, Julius 
Caesar, Valerius Maximus, Petrarca, Terence, and Plautus (142 folios).53 The 
Lactantius excerpts came from each book of the Divine Institutes and from The 
Wrath of God and The Workmanship of God. Albrecht did not resort to sum- 
maries or paraphrases, offering only verbatim quotations and adding the rare 
brief phrase or word to tie things together. The material within a given book is 
mostly but not strictly sequential. 

For book 3 of the Institutes, Lactantius's main discussion of philosophy, 
Albrecht's early excerpts concern the dismissal of natural philosophy as produc- 
tive or as anything more than vacuous speculation. The remaining selections 
focus on moral philosophy, with an emphasis on the after-life as the supreme 
good. It includes Lactantius's statement that religion is the unique character- 
istic which distinguishes humans from all other animals and his view that the 
proper worship of God is essential for human morality. Albrecht squeezed out 
all but the faintest traces of Lactantius's discussion of the various branches 
of philosophy, of the different views of the respective philosophical schools, 
and even their different views of the summum bonum. What Albrecht left 
was the simple claim that all philosophers had contradicted one another and 
Lactantius's own view of the summum bonum and the moral life. Any reader 
unfamiliar with the full text of book 3 would justly conclude that Lactantius 
had written a narrowly focused moral treatise containing a few vague refer- 
ences to philosophy. Albrecht even strips moral philosophy, a frequent human- 
ist preoccupation, of the historical trappings that so captivated them. 

In the heading for Part 2 on "Model Orators and Poets," Albrecht explained 
thatallofthe material assembled was intended to make his contemporaries ele- 
gant letter writers and speakers.!4 In his concluding oration On the Completion 
and Publication of this Work, he again articulated this purpose. Although the 


the Bolognese humanist Giovanni Lamola (ca.1405-49) and the Pavian professor of rheto- 
ric and law Baldassare Rassini (d. 1468). 

153 For a breakdown of its contents, see Hiller, "Albrecht von Eyb,” 70—74. 

154 Eyb, Marg. poet. (pt. 2, cap.): "Autoritates diuersorum tam oratorum quam poetarum uiro- 
rum sane clarissimorum quibus omnem nostram epistolandi rationem et dicendi modum 
corroborare, exornare, et maxime amplificare possumus." 
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Margarita excerpts authors openly, in composing his epilogue, or concluding 
oration, Albrecht cribbed heavily with no thought of crediting his sources. He 
began by working in a few lines from Lactantius (3.1.3, 1.1.20, 1.1.10) and even 
some lines from the Divine Office. Then comes an extended passage (2 folios) 
in which he alternated between plagiarizing Leonardo Bruni's Letter to Battista 
Malatesta (De studiis et litteris) and Lactantius's Institutes (5.1.24—28). Since 
neither of these authors are acknowledged, the text reads as though Albrecht 
has written this for and about his German contemporaries. He cribbed from 
Bruni a passage in which Plato, Democritus, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Varro, 
Cicero, Seneca, Augustine, Jerome, and Lactantius are praised because one 
could scarcely decide what was greater, "their knowledge of things or their skill 
in literature." He then purloined a line from Cicero (Rep. 6.18.4) which noted 
that many others with outstanding talent had cultivated these studies in his 
own time, so that, Albrecht says, 


wisdom and truth in consequence have no proper champions, and schol- 
ars who came to their rescue were inadequate to defend them. This is the 
principle reason why holy scripture lacks the trust of the wise, both 
scholars and princes of this world: its prophets have spoken to suit ordi- 
nary folk, in plain and ordinary language; they thus earn the contempt of 
people who will not read or hear anything not polished and eloquent. 
Nothing sticks in such people's minds unless it soothes their ears with its 
smoothness, and anything seeming coarse they think is stuff for old 
women, stupid and vulgar. Anything rough on the ears they assume is 
untrue, and nothing is credible unless it provides aesthetic pleasure; they 
weigh by garb and not by truth. 


Although Max Herrmann (1893) called attention to this section of the ora- 
tion, neither he nor Joseph Hiller (1939) were aware that Albrecht was crib- 
bing heavily from Lactantius and Bruni.55 Herrmann and Hiller thought it 
was Albrecht's take on the German elites of his day. In some curious way it is. 
The passage just cited (Inst. 5.1.21, 5.11517, trans. Bowen and Garnsey) stands 
out as one of the most ironic anachronisms in Lactantius's many reiterations. 
That this statement could slip from a reference to fourth-century Roman elites 
directly into an observation on fifteenth-century German elites provokes no 


155 Herrmann, Albrecht von Eyb, 198-201, 359-60; and Hiller, "Albrecht von Eyb,” 162-64, 
78-83. Albrecht translated most of this oration into German to serve as introduction to 
his Spiegel der Sitten. See here n. 151 and the critical edition of Albrecht von Eyb, Spiegel 
der Sitten by Gerhard Klecha, 20—21, 26—7. 
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little amazement, not to say amusement. Italian humanists of this time were 
wont to lament that their fellow Italians spoke so barbarously that little hope 
remained of restoring Latin eloquence.!*® As this passage reads, Albrecht was 
far more impressed with the situation in the Germanies. 

In conclusion, several observations can be made about Lactantius’s writings 
on philosophy and about how readers in his own day and for many centuries 
thereafter appropriated, adapted, and reacted to his work. First, Lactantius saw 
philosophy (and some philosophers) as a threat to Christians generally and 
to himself personally. At the close of book 2 he previewed the “greater and 
more difficult struggle” that faced him in book 3. He would now, as he said, 
have to “wrestle with the philosophers, whose great learning and eloquence 
loom like a mountain in my path.”!5” He knew that the long-standing authority 
and reputation of the philosophers could neither be skirted nor easily refuted. 
His clear objective was to cut philosophy down to size. Academic skepticism 
had brought his goal within reach. His strategy was to reduce philosophy to 
mere human guesswork - intelligent guesswork, but still guesswork. This then 
allowed him to articulate his vision of divine wisdom and truth. Philosophers 
of his own day had at least tacitly accepted this premise and were resorting 
to divine oracles themselves. Second, Lactantius brought all of his rhetorical 
training to bear in presenting his case. He knew how to talk to his peers — 
people who had learned their philosophy and rhetoric from Cicero just as he 
had - and how to speak of philosophers, however accurately, in a way that 
resonated with his audience. Many of his views found a powerful ally in the 
emperor Constantine himself and, for a few generations, within ecclesiasti- 
cal circles as well. Third, in the course of the late fifth and sixth centuries the 
threats that Lactantius faced withered away. Philosophy no longer menaced 
Christian thought; rather, its passing threatened Christian thought. The cul- 
tural and educational world that had produced the Church's great luminaries 
was now transformed. Evident in Cassiodorus and vital for Isidore, Lactantius's 
writings on philosophy both transmitted and filtered this distant philosophi- 
cal past. Lactantius's objectives did not square with Isidore's. Isidore no longer 
needed or wanted to diminish philosophy. He wanted to restore philosophy to 
the curriculum of the Christian clergy. He did not see it as a threat but rather 
as a worthy ally. The Lactantius of the Etymologies was not the Lactantius 
of the Institutes. He was a shadow of his former self. But in Isidore's journey 


156 Gianfrancesco Pico, De imitatione 318, and Celio Calcagnini, De imitatione 8.4-6, in 
Ciceronian Controversies, ed. Joann Dellaneva, trans. Brian Duvick, The I Tatti Renaissance 
Library (Cambridge Ma: Harvard University Press, 2007). 

157 Inst. 2.19.1-6. 
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among the shades, that of Lactantius loomed large. Fourth, it should not be 
assumed that either Isidore or later readers in the Middle Ages were unable 
to read Lactantius’s writings on philosophy critically. Much evidence in the 
manuscript marginalia indicates that they could. Most readers of Lactantius 
had neither the opportunity nor the interest to transpose him into a new idiom 
or give him a new voice, as first did Isidore and then Gilbert. However curi- 
ous Lactantius looks once filtered for etymological or scholastic purposes, his 
writings and his ideas still mattered. Not as they had mattered to him, but as 
they mattered in circumstances far removed from the world he knew or could 
ever have imagined. Fifth, readers of the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
again admired his rhetoric. Inevitably, the interest in form opened the door 
to content. For readers fascinated with the classical past, Lactantius’s doxo- 
graphical approach to philosophy made him a rich vein of information. His 
works even now engage classicists excavating fragments of lost works. There is 
no little irony that the telling critique of Jerome, the man with nightmares of 
being “a Ciceronian, not a Christian,’ would elevate Lactantius to the now envi- 
able status of the “Christian Cicero.” Jerome’s fears did not stalk the humanists 
of the fifteenth century. Jerome, as others surely before him, had recognized 
that Lactantius held theological views that the church had since repudiated, 
some forcefully. Quiet doubts lingered for centuries. But Decembrio and Rho 
made open objections, not only to his theological views but also to his philo- 
sophical analyses, especially as affected by his protreptic objectives and his 
consummate skill as an advocate. Albrecht's Margarita came at the moment 
when Lactantius’s works were beginning to pour off the presses. It comprised, 
however, a curious mix of the traditional and innovative values that are too 
facilely glossed as either Medieval or Renaissance. He preserved Lactantius’s 
form, consistent with new enthusiasms, but abridged the content, consistent 
with old values. 

The circulation, reappraisals, adaptations, and influence of Lactantius’s 
writings were the result of a constellation of factors: material, political, reli- 
gious, and cultural. Such is true for any author. In the case of Lactantius’s 
philosophical reflections, the two primary factors facilitating their circulation 
and use lay within the cultural realm, specifically in the doxographical and 
rhetorical traditions. His philosophical doxography carried significant weight 
throughout the various moments of cultural resurgence in the West from late 
Antiquity through the Renaissance. After the late fifth and sixth century, the 
rhetorical aspects of Lactantius’s discussions of philosophy often failed to reso- 
nate with his readers. But readers still found ways to work through his rhetoric 
or recast his thoughts into forms and idioms more appropriate to their times. 
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Only among the Renaissance humanists did the enthusiasm for Lactantius's 
rhetorical form match the interest in his doxographical content. This also came 
at a fortunate moment when the material and technological means to repli- 
cate his works surpassed what had been possible even in late antiquity. These 
same forces made available the writings of many ancient philosophers. 
Lactantius could still prove a valuable introduction to their thought. But the 
ancient philosophers were recovering their voices too.!5? 


158 I thank John Monfasani for suggesting this topic to me some years ago for our panel at 
the Renaissance Society of America conference and for his subsequent advice. In sub- 
stantially revising and expanding the present version, I am grateful to Arthur Field, Colin 
McAllister, Paul Schulten, and my wife Susan Narucki for their careful reading and valu- 
able advice, which contributed significant improvements and clarifications. 


CHAPTER 15 


Andreas Chrysoberges’ Dialogue against 
Mark Eugenikos 


Martin Hinterberger and Chris Schabel 


Introduction 


The Council of Florence was a key event in the lives of the main Greek subjects 
of John Monfasani’s research: George of Trebizond, Cardinal Bessarion, George 
Amiroutzes, Gemistus Pletho, and Theodore of Gaza. This article concerns two 
Greek archbishops who debated each other at the council from opposite sides: 
Mark Eugenikos and Andreas Chrysoberges. Mark, archbishop of Ephesos, 
was the only Greek representative of note who refused to accept the union 
between the Greek and Latin Churches reached at the council. Afterwards, he 
became the leading Byzantine opponent of the union, composing letters in 
which he charged the Latins with a number of errors and heresies. Andreas 
was a Dominican, then serving as archbishop of Rhodes, although later he 
would become archbishop of Nicosia. In the early 1440s, Andreas was com- 
pelled by the charges in Mark’s letters to compose a “Dialogue against Mark, 
Pontiff of the Ephesians, who Damns the Rites and Sacrifices of the Roman 
Church, Composed by Friar Andreas, Archbishop of Rhodes, to the Citizens 
of Methoni" [fol. 1r], that is, Venetian Modon, on the southwest tip of the 
Peloponnesos. We here present the editio princeps of the Dialogue, preserved 
in the Vatican Library, Ms Palat. Lat. 604. The text is in Latin with Greek quota- 
tions, and while John Monfasani could have edited the Dialogue in both lan- 
guages himself, we have had to form a team. Due to space limitations, this brief 


* 


We would like to thank William Duba for describing in such detail the manuscript in the 
Vatican, which supplied a reproduction, Fritz Saaby Pedersen for fixing Schabel's Latin, 
Claudine Delacroix-Besnier for materials, and John Monfasani himself, who sent comments 
without knowing where this paper would end up! This edition began as a project in Schabel’s 
postgraduate palaeography class (for the Byzantine Studies and Classical Studies programs 
of the University of Cyprus) in the fall of 2008, in which the text was divided into 56 sections 
and the fourteen students did rough transcriptions of varying quality. Since no one opted to 
work on the text as the basis for an MA thesis, we decided to do the edition. 
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introduction will focus on dating and on certain textual questions, leaving 
aside the broader doctrinal and historical context.! 

The earliest terminus post quem for the Dialogue is 28 September 1439, when 
Andreas was given safe conduct to depart from Florence and return to the East, 
while the latest terminus ante quem is April 1447, when Andreas was appointed 
archbishop of Nicosia.? Mark's own activities narrow these dates considerably. 
Mark arrived with Emperor John vm Palaiologos in the Byzantine capital on 
1 February 1440, and then set off for Ephesos on 4 May. From there he soon 
sailed for Mount Athos, but he stopped on Lemnos, where he was arrested 
on the emperor's orders. He was imprisoned for two years on the island, and 
upon his release on 4 August 1442 he went to Constantinople, where he died 
on 23 June 1444 in the monastery St George of Mangana.? Presumably, Andreas 
would have known about Mark's death within a few months, so our terminus 
ante quem can probably be moved back to late 1444. Andreas' references and 
quotations allow us to identify the letter he is responding to as the one Mark 
sent “To George the Presbyter in Modon,” which has been edited. Unfortunately, 
it is dated vaguely “1440 or 1441,’ apparently during Mark's imprisonment on 
Lemnos.* 

The first firm date we have for Andreas after he left the council is a letter 
from Pope Eugene Iv of 5 November 1441 ordering Andreas to investigate the 
complaints of the Greek bishops of Cyprus that the Latins there were not 
communing with them in accordance with the union of Florence 5 The pope 


1 For the Dialogue in its context, see Claudine Delacroix-Besnier, Les Dominicains et la 
Chrétienté grecque aux XIV* et XV* siècles (Rome: Ecole francaise de Rome, 1997), 368-378, 
and on Andreas in general 173-179, 287-315, 366-381, 390-405, and passim, and eadem, 





"André Chrysobergés O.P. Prélate grec de l'Église latine,” in Bisanzio, Venezia e il mondo franco- 
greco (DI secolo), eds. Chryssa A. Maltezou and Peter Schreiner (Venice: Istituto Ellenico 
di Studi Bizantini e Postbizantini, 2002), 419-433. Some remarks on the Dialogue are in Chris 
Schabel, “The Quarrel over Unleavened Bread in Western Theology, 1234—1439;' in Greeks, 
Latins, and Intellectual History 1204-1500, ed. Martin Hinterberger and Chris Schabel (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2011), 85-127, at 125-127. For the council, see Joseph Gill, The Council of Florence 
(Cambridge: CUP, 1959), esp. 144—153. For Mark, see Nicholas Constas, "Mark Eugenikos,” in 
La Théologie byzantine et sa tradition 11 (X111*-x1x* s.), ed. Carmelo G. Conticello and Vassa 
Conticello (Turnhout: Brepols, 2002), 411-475, with extensive bibliography. 

2 Acta Eugenii papae Iv (1431-1447), ed. Giorgio Fedalto (Rome: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 
1990), no. 843, p. 398; Delacroix-Besnier, Les Dominicains et la Chrétienté grecque, 367 and 380. 

3 Constas, "Mark Eugenikos,” 420-421. 
Constas, "Mark Eugenikos,” 427, text no. 26. 

5 Epistolae pontificiae ad concilium Florentinum spectantes, ed. Georgius Hofmann (Rome: 
Pontificio Istituto di studi orientali, 1940-1946), 111, no. 254, at 415-9 (the summary on 39 
states that Andreas is ordered to go to Cyprus). 
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does not actually order Andreas to proceed to Cyprus in person, however, as 
has been claimed, nor does he state that Andreas is on Rhodes at the time, 
although in a letter of 7 August 1445 Eugene relates that he sent Andreas “to 
parts of the East and the island of Cyprus” after union with the Armenians 
(1439), Jacobites (1442), and Mesopotamians (1444) had been achieved.® 
Although Andreas could have written the Dialogue anywhere between Rome 
and Cyprus, from late 1440 to late 1444, we tentatively date its composition to 
Rhodes 1441 or Cyprus 1442. 

In the Dialogue, Andreas states that many days had passed since a courier 
brought him Marke letter on behalf of the citizens of Modon. They asked 
Andreas to provide them with arguments to respond to the blaspheming here- 
siarch. As part of his captatio benevolentiae, Andreas claims that a fever has 
slowed his answer, but in order to avoid undue delay, he gives his response 
now, hoping to write more and better when he recovers [fol. 1r-v]. Andreas 
says that he will quote the parts of Mark's letter directly, providing in addition 
a Latin translation for those less familiar with Greek [fols. 1v-2r], which makes 
one wonder which public Andreas wished to address. Since Mark's letter was in 
Greek, and most of the Latin-rite inhabitants of Modon probably had at least 
passive knowledge of the language, it was likely Andreas' ultimate intention 
to reach a broader public than he avows in his letter, including the pope him- 
self. To make it more enjoyable, Andreas remarks that he will present his argu- 
ments in the form of a dialogue, “in the manner of Plato" [fol. 3r]. Andreas thus 
chose a literary form that was rising in popularity, although most Renaissance 
humanist dialogues were more Ciceronian than Platonic.” Nevertheless, ever 
since 1054, Latin-rite theologians had been composing tracts against the Greeks 
in dialogue form, ranging from apparent representations of real conversations 
to complete fiction.® 

Except for the end of the salutation (about one line of text), Andreas repro- 
duces the entirety of Mark's letter, although he breaks it up into five small quo- 
tations [fols. 2r, 2r-v, 39r-v, 54v—55v, 57r] and one large one [fols. 24r-25v ]. Thus 


6 Ibid. no. 283, 106, 1.4. 

7 On the genre and its forms, see, e.g, David Marsh, The Quattrocentro Dialogue. Classical 
Tradition and Humanist Innovation (Cambridge Ma: Harvard uP, 1980), at 6 for Plato’s 
inspiration. 

8 In the eleventh century, for example, see Humbert of Silva Candida, Adversus Graecorum 
calumnias (PL 143, coll. 929—974); for the twelfth, Anselm of Havelberg, Dialogus (PL 188, coll. 
1139-1248); for the thirteenth, Girolamo Golubovich, "Disputatio Latinorum et Graecorum 
seu Relatio Apocrisariorum Gregorii IX de gestis Nicaeae in Bithynia et Nymphaeae in Lydia, 
1234,” Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 12 (1919): 418-470; for the fourteenth, Richard 
FitzRalph, Summa de quaestionibus Armenorum, ed. Johannes Sudoris (Paris: Iehan Petit, 
1511). 
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the Dialogue is one of the principal witnesses for Mark’s letter, particularly 
since in all other manuscripts the last paragraph of the text is missing. Indeed, 
Petit used the manuscript of Andreas’ Dialogue for his edition of Mark’s letter, 
in addition to employing Andreas’ Latin translation for his own translation in 
the parallel column.? 

Andreas also quotes from the Greek of Gregory of Nazianzen, John 
Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, the Pseudo-Dionysius, John of Damascus, 
and Paul's first letter to the Corinthians, while indirectly via Mark's letter there 
are quotations from Maximus Confessor and Basil the Great. In the case of 
the Bible quotation [fols. 3v—4r], the Latin translation comes from the Vulgate, 
as do numerous smaller Latin biblical quotations (without the Greek). For 
the remainder, it appears that Andreas gives his own translation of the Greek 
original. The Latin of the small passage from John of Damascus [fol. 19r], for 
example, does not match that of the popular version of Burgundio of Pisa. 
Some of the Greek texts that Andreas quotes and translates had, to the best 
of our knowledge, never before been translated into Latin, such as Gregory of 
Nazianzen's Oratio 29. It is not clear why certain passages are quoted in the 
original Greek and then translated, whereas others are given only in the Latin 
version, as for example the quote from Maximus' Epistola ad Marinum. 


The Manuscript and the Edition 


Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Palat. lat. 604, is a high quality vellum man- 
uscript, probably with a date close to that of the composition of the text, 
measuring 130x205mm, bound skin to skin and flesh to flesh, in 60 folios of 
six quinions, with single paper fly leaves on either end (binding probably 19th 
century). There are reclamantes at the end of each quire with “..” above, left, 
right, and below each catch word in the first four quires. There are signatures 
on the bottom right of 12r (“g”), 22r ("iii"?), 23r (“ii”), 51r (“2”), and 52r (“2”), and 
the folios are numbered with Arabic numerals in the upper right. Ruled by a 
sharp instrument, with 4 lines outlining the writing area (80x130mm) as a sim- 
ple rectangle, all lines going to the edge, prick marks (hand-done, not rolled or 
combed) visible on fols. 2 (partially), 35 (a bit), and 59 (fairly complete). 21 lines 


9 Marks letter is in Louis Petit, Documents relatifs au concile de Florence. 11. Oeuvres anticon- 
ciliaires de Marc d'Éphése. Documents VII-XXIV. Textes édités et traduits (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 
1924), 470—474 (see 470, n. a). See also the reprint, Concilium Florentinum documenta et 
scriptores, series A, vol. 10/2 (Rome: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1977), 
162-166. 
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per page, with writing below the first ruled line. On folio ir (for black and white 
reproduction, see the frontispiece of Delacroix-Besnier's book) there are possi- 
ble previous library shelf marks: top left, *C.64/1695"; top center, “502”; bottom 
left, “185”; with “604.Pal.” in the bottom center. After the five-line title in blue, 
there is a five-line high initial "A" in gold leaf with red, green, and blue details 
in an interlace pattern. On the bottom (see color reproduction on the cover of 
Delacroix-Besnier's book) is a blue shield with a dove with blue and pink floral 
details. The shield is surmounted by a yellowish cross and held up by two putti 
with yellowish wings. The dialogue, the only text that the codex contains, is 
in Latin, in a clear humanist miniscule, with quotations in Greek on fols. 2r-v, 
18r—v, 19r, 22r, 241-26v, 34v, 37r-v, 39r-v, 41r-v, 54V—55r, and 57r. Spaces were 
left for the Greek, which was added afterwards, probably in another hand. As 





a result there are various blank lines, notably 4 lines on 2v, the last 16 lines of 
26v, the first 4 of 40r, 3 lines on aiv, the last line of 55r and the first 11 of 55v, 
and the last 3 on 57r. Folio 60 is blank except for "Andreias arcipiscopi colo- 
sensis" in the lower part of 6or. Throughout the dialogue, initials for Andreas, 
“C(olossensis),” are in blue and for Mark, “E(phesinus),’ are in red. Initials 2 
lines high are on fols. 2r (blue H), 2v (red C), 3r (blue D). Gr (red M), 7r (blue 
D), and 8r (red D), while sections of Greek text have two-line high initials in 
regular ink in the margins. 

In the edition abbreviations are expanded tacitly, but the orthography of the 
manuscript is respected as well as the accentuation of the passages in Greek 
(except for the treatment of the grave accent before punctuation). Corrections 
are noted in the apparatus criticus. Concerning the Greek text, deviations from 
Petit's edition of Mark's letter as well as from the standard editions of the other 
texts quoted are also noted in the apparatus. 


pv] 
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Dyalogus in Marcum, Ephesiorum pontificem, 
damnantem ritus et sacrificia Romane Ecclesie, 
habitus a fratre Andrea, archiepiscopo Colossensi, 
ad cives Methonenses 


Andreas, archiepiscopus Colossensis, omnibus civibus Methonensibus 
Romanam fidem professis, salutem et vere beatitudinis assecutionem. 


Plures sunt admodum dies quo quandam epistolam Ephesini heresiarche — si 
iis adhuc erroribus detinetur quibus se irretitum esse ostendit - plenam calum- 
niis in Catholicam fidem tabellarius vestrum omnium nomine detulit. Ac 
summo studio postulavit ut blasphemi illius ineptiis responderem, affirmans 
vos magno desiderio affici audire a me quibus rationibus ipsi adversario fidei 
respondere habeatis. Et quamquam illud eorum | sit qui virtutibus et sapientia 
clarent, a quibus ego longissime absum, lesa nihilominus Catholica veritas et 
vestra devotio me ad scribendum impulerunt. Quod et dudum fecissem, sed 
febris que me hactenus torquet nec meditari nec quicquam litteris mandare 
permisit. Verum, ne vestra diuturna expectatio suo voto penitus frustrata vide- 
atur, artus et aurim longo fatiscentes langore, ad opus venire coegi. Et licet 
longe plura ac meliora excogitari possent que illius indocti et temerarii homi- 
nis falsas argumentationes et a proposito penitus alienas refellerent, tenuis- 
sime tamen vires hec qualiacunque sint in presentiarum satis fore persuadent. 
Reliqua, si Deus me priori integritati restituet, ad aliud tempus differo. 

Est igitur epistola Ephesini iniuriis ac mendatiis non mediocre immixta. Et 
ut hec omnia vobis suo ordine innotescant, epistole parciuncule primo loco 
in propria voce ponentur. Ac propter eos qui non ita familiares sunt Greci ser- 
monis, in La|tinam dictionem vertemus. Deinde pro Latinis ac fide Catholica 
heresiarche calumniis — quantum Deus donaverit — respondebimus. 

Inicio igitur epistole sacerdoti cuidam Georgio salutem optat, ita dicens: 


[E]vtipórove npeoßútepe xai nuiv ev Xptot@ noðewótrate ër üm 
Tewpyte tod Oeod Seopat Swe bytatwy? h dyiwabvy cov xai Emi rác xoc 
H 3 
E. 


1 Marcus Eugenicus, Epistola ad Georgium presbyterum 1 (ed. Petit, 470, 13-16). 
2 bytatvy] óytatvot Petit 
3 £m] £xo Petit 
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Honoratissime senior et nobis in Christo dilectissime frater domine 
Georgi, precor Deum ut sospes sit sanctitas tua. 


Et post paucissima:+ 


Thv ypaphv cov deEdpevos Abs où PopyTHs exAnpwonv pabwv> tE adtijc, 
dtr of THY upov xai vexpdv Ovcíov lovdaixds tepovpyodvtes xol vf) oxå 
tod vópou Tapaxayuevolt ToALMaW &yxoAetv Auf xod LEUperdat mepi TOV 
by’ "uv veAovpévov Ev TH icp Aettoupyia, dyvooüvrec ol TAAQVEÇ, &TE ÙTÒ 
tod TUpov TeTUPAWHEvOL, OTL TdvtTwv | TOY DE’ Hud TEeAovpEVwWY xal 
Ytyvopévov &yypáqouc tas arodetEerc Eyopev xal Sti Kata ndvra xotg tepois 
SiSaoxcrAots &xoAovGobuev xai Taig dnootoAtnats Zuse Tapadwoecw. 


Cum suscepissem litteras tuas, intolerabili dolore impletus sum, edoctus 
per illas quo(d), qui azimum et mortuum sacrificium Iudaice offerentes 
et umbre legis assidentes, audeant nos accusare atque reprehendere, 
miseri illi nescii velut ipsa elacione obcecati, ut eorum omnium que a 
nobis fiunt inscriptas demonstrationes habeamus. Nam in omnibus 
sacros doctores et veteres apostolorum tradiciones sequimur. 


Hec sunt Ephesini deliramenta in Romanam Ecclesiam. Si quid ex his que hic 
mentitur et ex aliis que postea addit de nulla alia Christianorum gente quam 
de Latinis intelligit. | Immoremur itaque paululum in hoc acervo iniuriarum, 
discutientes non solum sententias, sed ipsas — ut sic dixerim — sillabas. Ita 
enim facillime fiet ut ipsum indoctum ac iniquitate plenissimum ostendamus. 
Utque hoc iocundius fiat, fingamus nos ambos more Platonis coram omnium 
vestrum conventu considere obiiectantes alterutro ac respondentes. Sic enim 
apertior et suavior nostra disputatio fiet. 


COLOSSENSIS: Dicas igitur mihi primo, Marce pontifex Ephesine, ymo corrup- 
tor Christiane religionis, cur Latinos accusas quod in azimo pane Deo sacrifi- 
cium offerant? Nonne Salvator, volens suum corpus et sanguinem in memoriale 
sue perpetue karitatis relinquere solo pane absque fermento usus est? Nonne 
mox addidit:6 « Hoc facite in meam commemorationem »? Nec puto te ab illa 
tua solita quam pateris mentis alienatione amentiorem factum ut respondeas 
mihi aniles quorundam tuorum fabellas, quod eo sacrificandi articulo Dominus 
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panem | fermentatum in medium protulerit aut Pasca Iudeorum prevenerit. 
Quia ipsius Salvatoris testimonio non venerat ad solvendam, sed subeundam 
legem Mosaicam, sicut beatus Matheus evangelista scribit.” Exinde, que tua 
ignavia est ut non intelligas quod proditor Filium Dei tanquam transgresso- 
rem legis publica voce accusasset, cum in ipsa frugalissima cena panem fer- 
mentarium in usum comedentium vidisset? Preterea, pontifices et populus 
Iudeorum magnum sermonem de templi eversione aut Filii Dei appellatione 
non habuissent, cum illa sola panis transgressio aut preventio temporis ipsum 
ab Israhelitico populo delendum declarasset. Et si forte hec Salvatoris obser- 
vantia te in meliorem sensum non redigit, accedat Paulus illo suo ense acutis- 
sime veritatis cum ad Corinthios scriberet, qui te usque ad intima feriat: 


"Exxaddpate obv thy rto oue Cop, bo hte véov púpapa, xa&oc éoté &čupor 
xoi yap | To r&oyo vuv on£p uv EtbOy Xpioxóc, oce éopráGopev? uf Ev 
Chun oot ët ev Chuy xaxiaç xal tovnptac, QAN £v &Cbuots cidtxprvetacl© 
xoi arn Petac. 


Expurgate, inquit, vetus fermentum ut sitis nova conspersio, sicut estis 
azimi. Etenim Pasca nostrum immolatus est Christus. Epulemur itaque, 
non in fermento malitie et nequitie, sed in azimis sinceritatis et 
veritatis. 


Quid dicis ad hec, doctissime Marce? Nonne tibi videtur ducem Christiane reli- 
gionis fermentum reprobasse atque utrumque conferendo a finibus Christianis 
depulisse, azima vero tanquam veriora et nitidiora fidelibus sumenda prece- 
pisse? Utque doceat te quid de hac nostra disputatione intelligat, de immo- 
latione Christi memoravit. "Etenim Pasca nostrum,” inquit, “immolatus est 
Christus" quam immolationem! Latini iugi sacrificio nuntiant. Cum igitur 
idem Paulus Catholice veritatis summus preceptor sit, si ille ipsa sua clarissima 
sententia te ab illo profundissimo limo erroris non edu|xerit, eterna cecitate 
ferieris. 

Et ne forte percussus in capite hac clava invictissime veritatis velut colu- 
ber in orbes volutus diffugias, ecce apertissima ratio que te in angustissimum 
angulum venando deducet, ut quorsum evadere velis minime habeas. Dicas, 
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obsecro, Ephesine, cum Paulus fidei doctor azimorum usum nobis precipiat, 
intelligitne hoc iuxta littere observantiam, aut alia quadam alciore et spirituali 
significatione, vel complectendo velit utrunque a nobis celebrari? Quarta enim 
particio in hac intelligentia inveniri minime potest. Si iuxta littere significatio- 
nem doctor gentium iubet ut azimis in immolatione Christi uti debeamus, qua 
fronte, indoctissime hominum, audes Latinos carpere quod in fermento Deo 
sacrificium non offerant, nisi simul velis sicut obstinatissimus homo et Pauli 
doctrinam spernere atque abiicere? 

Si vero dixeris illam Apostoli preceptionem non litterali, sed mistica qua- 
dam intelligentia esse accipiendam, nec hoc te tutari potest ut tuam ignaviam 
simul | atque iniquitatem celes. Nam azima Latinorum et fermentata tua tan- 
quam typica et ymaginaria ad illa spiritualia et prototypa adduci necesse est, 
et, ut tuo exemplo utar,? tanquam ymago regis ad ipsum vivum et verissimum 
regem. Audi itaque, Ephesine, insolubilem tibi argumentationem: quemadmo- 
dum se spectant prototypa et simbola azimorum et fermentorum dignitate et 
excellentia, sic et typi et eorum similitudines conferri debent. Sed iam Paulus, 
equissimus iudex, prototypa azimorum simbolis fermentorum pretulit, dicens: 
« Epulemur igitur non in fermento malitie et nequitie, sed in azimis sincerita- 
tis et veritatis. » Ergo et azima Latinorum qui eorum spiritualium typi sunt, fer- 
mentariis tuis longissime prestant. Hanc rationem, Ephesine pontifex, inficiari 
non potes. Relictus es igitur in ultima parte proposite nostre particionis, in qua 
te ipsum etiam sine vincente victum fateberis. Si doctor gentium utrumque 
complexus est ut et typos et eorum simbola simul veneremur, ipsa tua vox te 
dampnat | et iniuste Romanam Ecclesiam calumniatum indicat. 

Fatearis itaque errorem tuum, Ephesine pater, et te iniuste Latinos accusasse 
agnoscas. Si autem victus propria voce hoc facere neglexeris, coniectis in ter- 
ram oculis eterno rubore perfunderis. Nec ego tibi hec obiiecto ut panem tuum 
fermentarium reprobem et sacrificio Christiano penitus interdicam. Nam cum 
fermentum et azimum solam quandam differentiam accidentis habeant, cum 
panis speciem mutare nequeant, si panem triticeum dederis, sive azimus aut 
fermentarius fuerit, dum relique alie partes sacrificii cum dignitate maneant, 
iure Deo hostiam immolabis. Sed cum Latini Christi institutionem, aposto- 
lorum observantiam, Pauli preceptionem, vetustissimum Ecclesie Catholice 
morem in testes fidelissimos habeant, tu quos defensores affers qui his nostris 
audeant comparari? Nisi forte velis a Iudeis mutuum postulare, quo tuam ini- 
quitatem defendas? Consuetudinem autem tuorum Orientalium unde ortum 
acceperit iam inferiori | disputatione Leo pontifex maximus declarabit. Si 
igitur Romana Ecclesia materna pietate modestissime ac sapientissime tuum 
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fermentum receptat, cur tu oblitus ipsius pietate ei calumniam infers? Et de 
tua prima iniuria nunc usque dixisse sufficiat. Nunc ad secundam ineptissi- 
mam tuam dictionem veniamus. 

Mortuum sacrificium Latinorum nominas. Ego puto te adeo his tuis errori- 
bus captum ut etiam loquens propriam vocem ignores. Mortuum vocas sacrifi- 
cium Romane Ecclesie. Ergo ipsum vivum aliquando fuisse necesse est. Nemo 
Grecorum audiens (e vexpdv »)? secundum Grecum, aut « mortuum » iuxta 
Latinam vocem, mox vivum" quodpiam non intelligat quod aliquando vixerit. 
Si igitur Latini nunc hostiam mortuam Deo omnipotenti offerunt, aliquo tem- 
pore hanc eandem hostiam vixisse oportet. Doce itaque nos, Ephesine doctor, 
quando vivebat et quo pacto illud mori contigerit.5 

EPHESINUS: Dico tunc Romanum sacrificium vivum fuisse cum panem | 
fermento mixtum offerri consueverat. 

(COLOSSENSIS): Sed hanc tuam ignaviam Leo, sanctissimus Romanus 
pontifex, quem tu etiam columnam fidei nominas, dilluit, affirmans ab initio 
sacerdotalis officii totam Dei Ecclesiam azimum optultsse Ip Sed cum Ebio 
omnia legalia simul cum evvangelicis preceptis debere servari contenderet, 
statuerunt patres ab illo sacrificandi genere abstinere donec illa hereticorum 
rabies evanesceret, deinde in priorem observantiam redire. Quod et actum est, 
Grecis in usu fermentario perseverantibus. Cum itaque priori tempore tota 
Dei Ecclesia in azimo conficiens vivum sacrificium offerre consueverat, cur 
Romana Ecclesia vetustissimum institutum servans nunc mortuam oblatio- 
nem Deo immolat? Quis adeo desipit ut hoc non intelligat? Ceterum, Ephesine, 
ignorare non habes ut que non per se, sed casu ac dispensatione admissa sunt, 
in generalem institutionem venire non habent. Deinde, que ratio te impellit 
ut fermento animam, farine | corpus attribuas, maxime cum illa vivificet, hoc 
in corruptionem deducat? Anima per se vivit; fermentum corruptum est. Si 
enim ipsum prius corrumpi non contingeret, inde panem fermentarum non 
haberes. Huius experimentum constat. Nam si diu in massa fermentum latue- 
rit, ipsam totam corrumpit, unde et acescere incipit, quod philosophorum 
ac medicorum sententia ex corruptione evenit. Hec igitur tua argumentatio 
quantum valeat vides. Si itaque veriorem habes, illam proferas, obsecro. Sed 
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quia video te nullam digniorem habere, ad aliam tuam mendacissimam dictio- 
nem accedamus. 

Dicis Latinos Iudaice sacrificium Deo offerre. Vellem abste scire, quid est 
Iudaice sacris inservire? Sic enim ad tue corruptissime vocis damnationem 
citius veniemus. 

EPHESINUS: Tunc Iudaice quempiam sacerdotum celebrare intelligo, cum 
in ipsa sua oblatione legalibus utitur. 

COLOSSENSIS: Video te sic vehementer obtusum ut veriorem atque acutio- 
rem rationem dare nequeas. Audi itaque, | Ephesine, ut hoc tuo responso te 
victum fatearis. Si is Iudaice immolat qui in ipso sacrificandi articulo legalibus 
utitur, cum tu itidem facias, os tuum te apertissime damnat. 

EPHESINUS: Nunquam me quicpiam Iudeorum observare ostendes. 

COLOSSENSIs: Nonne inter sacrificandum panem fermentarium offers? Et 
neminem rite corpus Salvatoris conficere posse clamitas, si eo pane usus non 
fuerit? Nam ignorare non habes preceptum illud Leviticum quo Deus Iudeis 
iusserat duodecim panes fermentatos munus primiciarum semper mense pro- 
positionis apponi debere." Ex hoc ergo invenies non minus te Iudaice sacra- 
menta celebrare quam illi quos iniuste accusas. Immo, rem dicam incredibilem 
tibi, verissimam tamen: ritus sacrificii tui Iudaismo longe coniunctior est ac 
diuturnior. Si quidem legale quo Latinus utitur semel in anno ab Israhelitico 
populo solenne habebatur, quod vero tu sequeris perpetua veneratione habi- 
tum est. Nunquam enim mense propositionis panis fermento immixtus defuit. 
Collige igitur | omnia hec et in unum aliquod redige et invenies te insipienter 
Latinos accusasse. Sed quo Iudaismus te deduxerit iam intelligis. Videamus 
quid umbra legis tecum actura sit. 

Dicis Romanam Ecclesiam umbre Mosaice institutionis assidere. Vellem 
primo abste scire que ista legis umbra est. Eius enim diffinitione cognita, facile 
intelligemus si Romana Ecclesia legalibus assidet. 

EPHESINUS: Observationem legalium ideo umbram nomino quia, quemad- 
modum radius corporis luminosi occurrens posterius denso atque opaco refle- 
titur et ante obiiectum umbram generat donec lumen incessu rectilineo illud 
inspiciat, sic et sol iustitie oriens, per signa et prophetias patribus illis ostensa, 
radium legis in corpus durissimum Iudeorum traiiecerat, qui in adversam par- 
tem reflexus, quia gratia per Ihesum Christum dumtaxat effusa est, umbram 
solam ante oculos Iudeorum reliquit significantem aliquando illum in corpus 
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opacum perventurum, qui priscis oraculis nunciabatur. Hec intellexit acute 
qui | ait:!8 “Surge illuminare Iherusalem, quia venit lumen tuum.” 

COLOSSENSIS: Recte respondisti, et hoc tuum quottidianum exemplum 
satis apte accedit atque utinam in ceteris ita sentires. Nulla enim inter nos con- 
certatio intercederet, sed una esset nobis de fide Christiana opinio. Sed queso 
ut me ultro doceas unde ex hac umbre proprietate ostendis Latinos umbre 
legali intendere. 

EPHESINUS: Cum quis legalibus preceptis utitur, quid aliud quam umbre 
legali deservit? 

COLOSSENSIS: Falleris, Ephesine. Et quia paulo ante te docte respondisse 
putavi, me ipsum errasse profiteor. Nam si aliud eruditius non addideris, te 
ipsum umbre Mosaice servire fateberis. 

EPHESINUS: Quo pacto ad illud prophanissimum deduci possum? 

COLOSSENSIS: Quia cum panis fermentarius in mensa propositionis pror- 
sus legalis fuerit, quem tu sacrificas, pluraque alia servare teneris que lege 
Mosaica precepta sunt, quid aliud deest nisi ut te ipsum cum Iudeorum turba 
in umbra mortifere legis colloces? 

EPHESINUS: Video profecto non omnia Mosaice legis esse abiicienda, | sed 
quedam cum evvangelicis preceptis convenire. 

COLOSSENSIS: Hec tua responsio, Ephesine, plurimum veritatis habet, sed 
Latinos umbre legis intendere nondum docuit. Imo ipsos ab illo crimine alie- 
nos significat, cum dicas quedam legalium non umbram Christianis populis 
facere. Indica igitur, obsecro, ea que nobis salutaria sunt et que perniciem infe- 
runt ut a te eruditiores facti superstitionem Iudaicam evitemus. 

EPHESINUS: Iustissime petis; legalia que cultum Deo afferunt sine offen- 
sione veneranda sunt. Quis enim adeo mente alienus est qui dicat Deum non 
esse semper adorandum et summa religione colendum? Que vero (spectant) 
ad memoriam beneficiorum quibus Iudeos ornaverat aut que ipsis promiserat, 
illa servare minime expedit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Ratio quam affers, cum ad sui integritatem plurimis egeat, 
tum et Latinos ab umbra Iudeorum omnino alienos ostendit. Nam sacrificium 
quod Romana Ecclesia in azimis offert non pro ereptione Egipciace servitutis 
aut sponsione eorum que Iudei futura sibi arbitrantur | adorandum ostendi- 
tur, sed quia cum illis sensibilibus speciebus non figura aut aliquo simbolo, 
sed presentia corporis adest is qui de Virgine natus est, passus, mortuus, resus- 
citatus, ascendens in celum, sedet ad dexteram Patris, ideo ipsum Romana 
Ecclesia adorandum populis Christianis congruis cerimoniis offert. Hec igitur 
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tua legalium differentia numquam Latinos Iudaice umbre studuisse docebit. 
Cumque ii tui sermones ostendant te prorsus nil integri sanique de legalium 
cultu sentire, patiaris me paululum te longius alloqui ut vel scias quod ante te 
audire non contigit, aut mente repetas quod a memoria tua lapsum est. 

EPHESINUS: Vellem te tantum in hac religiosissima discussione edissere(re) 
quantum ego cupio audire, si modo adversus iis? que sentio non dixeris. 

COLOSSENSIS: Cum ad eterne beatitudinis participationem homo creatus 
fuisse videatur, ad illud felicissimum munus attingere minime potuit, nisi prius 
Deum coleret atque amaret. Sed amor Dei proximique dilectio | adeo sibi ipsis 
vicina sunt ut alterum sine altero vera caritas dici non possit. Ad hanc igitur 
amicitiam nanciscendam data sunt precepta moralia, que collecta in dena- 
rium numerum surgunt. Ea enim rite servata vehementer alterutram karitatem 
accendunt. Verum, cum ipsa in iure nature, quod indefinitum atque effusum 
est, tanquam in propria sede locata sint, egebant aliqua definita ratione ut 
que immixta confusaque tenebant, explicata et in partes divisa hominibus 
traderentur. Propterea cerimonialia ipsis addiecta sunt quibusdam religiosis 
observantiis designata ut reverentiam Deo cultumque afferrent. Addita sunt 
et iudicialia quibus conciliate invicem hominum mentes mutuam karitatem 
servarent. Hac ratione patres nostre religionis inducti preceptorum legalium 
summam tripartitam esse voluerunt. 

EPHESINUS: Ignota mihi dicis et tibi ipsi adversari videris. Nam si ad ami- 
citiam Dei proximique necessitudinem coniungendam precepta moralia men- 
tem hominis vehementer inflamant, | quid necesse erat aliam particionem 
intelligere? Si vero ad legis observantiam illa opportuna est, profecto ad cul- 
tum Dei pacemque humanam precepta moris non vehementer accendunt. 
Considera igitur quo te tua responsio duxit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Si que dico tibi ignota sunt nescio. Unum mihi notissimum 
habeo: ut illa mee partitionis ratio nullam sibi repugnantiam parit, quod ut tibi 
ostendam, necesse est ut ultro audias. Cum homo ex anima et corpore simul 
constet, que a Deo creationis beneficio data sunt, oportet eorum quodlibet in 
gratiarum reminiscentiam cultum Deo offerre. Non igitur satis est hominis 
officio, cum solo intellectu et affectu Deum observantissime colat, si corpus 
iuxta mentis devocionem ipsi honorem non afferat. Plurimum enim illa que 
exteriori corporis gestu aguntur mentem humanam excitant, si modo modeste 
acrite fiant. Que omnia, cum in preceptis Decalogi enumerata non sint, oppor- 
tuit alia addere, que 'cerimonialia' appellamus. 

EPHESINUS: Assentior. 

COLOSSENSIS: | Pari ratione et de iudicialibus dictum invenies. Nam cum in 
multitudine hominum modesti inveniantur qui cognita veritate sine coactore 
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virtutem sequuntur, et corrupti que non nisi impulsu penarum ad studium 
veritatis accedunt, dignum fuit primo utrisque precepta virtutum ostendere. 
Et ut perditorum audacie occurreretur tutaque esset inter eos vita bonorum, 
irrogate sunt pene, quas infligi debere iudicialia precepta iusserunt. 

EPHESINUS: Hec tua ratio, et si plurimum mihi suadeat, non tamen ad illud 
me duxit ut intelligam que eorum vos ab umbra legali tutantur et que admissa 
Iudaice superstitionis participes faciunt. 

COLOSSENSIS: Faciam libenti animo, si que dixero docte suscipias. Tenes 
memoria que superiori loco probata sunt, mortalium scilicet genus ad partici- 
pationem eterne felicitatis fuisse generatum. 

EPHESINUS: Et maxime. 

COLOSSENSIS: Cum itaque in eterno illo consilio — ut sic dixerim — post 
iacturam hominis iter ad superos esset invium interdictumque donec e celo 
unus quispiam pon|tifex maximus adventaret qui sanguine suo aditum illum 
patefaceret, erat decentissimum cerimonias veteris institutionis et cultum Deo 
tribuere et conciliatorem tanti operis quibusdam figuris ac tenuissimis enig- 
matibus futurum nuntiare. Cumque Iudei futurum dicant quem iam impleto 
officio preterisse et ad paterna regna redisse apertissimis testimoniis constat, 
illi cerimoniali umbre assident, nos veritatem profitemur. Unde et nobis nulla 
prorsus umbra relicta est, sed sola lucis ymago. Sunt igitur ille (umbre) post 
evvangelice legis promulgationem fugiende tanquam letifere. 

EPHESINUS: Putabam me a te hodie aliquid auditurum quod et suspensum 
demitteret et te doctiorem arbitrarer. Utrumque autem horum hec tua ratio 
diluit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Quo pacto hec duo sibi coniuncta sunt? 

EPHESINUS: Collectis in unum argumentationibus tuis, illud te velle intel- 
ligo ut veteres sacrificiorum institutiones et cultum Deo attulerint | significa- 
verintque venturum quem nos preterisse indubitata fide tenemus. Oportuit 
igitur vel utrumque tolli vel neutrum abici. 

COLOSSENSIS: Neutrum horum me in illam inextricabilem errorum silvam 
deducit. Nam alterutra ista ita sibi seiuncta sunt ut, cum cultum afferas, nulla 
necessitas persuadeat venturum esse quem iam futurum legales observantie 
predicant. Quid enim necesse est venturum illum nuntiare quem implevisse 
officium et sacrificio semper nobis adesse credimus? Cultus igitur divinus 
mansit pro rerum temporumque varietate. Cumque Iudeorum populus ceci- 
tate obductus in umbra legali sedeat, est futuri expectatione sollicitus. 

EPHESINUS: Video te vera loqui, quibus contradicere nequeo. Sed unum 
mihi dumtaxat disseras, si velis me tandem a diuturna illa expectatione 
absolvere. 

COLOSSENSIS: Vellem hec que diximus te tanta pietate fidei credere quam 
ego oblector in hac dignissima disceptatione commorari. 
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EPHESINUS: Quo pacto | cultus priscorum apud instititutionem evvangeli- 
cam integer invenitur? 

CoLossENsis: Diximus Christum velud verissimum pontificem proprio 
sanguine celi ianuam apperuisse. Cum enim se suavissimam hostiam Patri 
obtulerit, eius iram placavit, adscivitque hominem ad sui conciliationem 
quem iam tot labentibus annis depulsum habuerat. Ipso itaque sacrificante 
longe sanctius atque salubrius pontificii dignitas a veteri preceptione in aliam 
digniorem observantiam traducta est, eo pacto ut et ipsum sacrificium aliis 
cerimoniis celebretur. Translato enim sacerdotio, oportuit et sacrificium trans- 
ferri, sicut Paulus Hebreis scripserat.2° 

EPHESINUS: Quia Pauli sententiam negare non possum, cogor et tuas argu- 
mentationes admittere. Unum nihilominus deest, quo agnito, sentiam an recte 
tibi illa concesserim. 

COLOSSENSIS: Quid est quod adhuc te sollicitat? 

EPHESINUS: Que sunt ille celebritates ad quas cultus veteris institutionis 
translatus integer mansit? 

COLOsSENSIs: Ego omnia illa tibi enumerarem. Sed cum ad alia, ut vildes, 
festinem, pauca nunciabo, ex quibus reliqua facile intelliges. Inter ceteras 
observationes divine maiestatis sacrificia et sacramenta precipua habita sunt, 
cum prima ad ipsum Deum placandum venerandumque instituta sint, alia ad 
ministrorum sanctificationem. Utraque autem post evvangelice legis predi- 
cationem in sacratiores observantias adacta sunt. Cumque omnium veterum 
sacrificiorum nullum huic nostro comparari possit — pontifex enim noster et 
hostia quam offert itidem sunt; preterea nobis ille presentia corporis adest, 
qui iter ad superos ostendit et illud facile fecit — ideo omnes figuras illas et 
sacrificia complevit, et cerimoniis modestioribus atque sanctioribus celebrari 
precepit. Hic est panis ac vinum quod Melchisedech in illa superiori etate obtu- 
lerat,”! hic pro effectu suo mirifico quem fidelibus affert, manne e celo Iudeis 
destinato aptissime confertur. Quod autem semel passus est eterna redemp- 
tione inventa festum expiacionis enunciat. Et quia | sua sanctissima passione 
genus hominum a dyabolica potestate eripuit, illi se agno pascali rectissime 
coaptavit. Hic vitulus oblatus propter summam potentiam. Hic Aries quia dux 
omnium qui celestia regna penetrarunt aut penetraturi sunt. Hic Hyrcus quia 
in similitudinem carnis peccati nobis apparuit. In hoc vitela rufa finem acce- 
pit, cum naturam assumptam passioni exposuit. Vides quam divine omnia 
sacrificiorum genera in hoc unum convenerint? De sacramentis etiam, si recte 
perspexeris, idem invenies. Nam sacramento circumcisionis baptisma succes- 
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sit, esui agni pascalis oblatio que in altari sumitur, purificationibus Iudeorum 
penitentie sacramentum, consecrationi pontificum sacer ordo designatus est. 

EPHESINUS: Rectissime veteribus novas cerimonias coaptasti. Sed vehe- 
menter admiror cur confirmationem et extremam hominum unctionem, 
matrimonium quoque sola reliqueris. 

COLOSSENSIS: De his etiam certum te faciam, si modo vim horum prius 
consideraveris. Nam cum confirmatio apostolica institu|tione plenitudinem 
gratie signet, quam Mosaica lex non contulit, hoc sacramentum figura nulla 
precessit. Extrema quoque linicio cum ad preparamentum aditus vite eterne 
data sit, qui nondum in veteribus cerimoniis patuerat, lex illa hanc expiacio- 
nem silendo preteriit. Matrimonium insuper, quia apud Hebreos solo nature 
officio celebratur, non sacramenti veneratione, que in coniunctione Christi et 
Ecclesie constare dignoscitur, nihil habuit vetus preceptio quo illud indicas- 
set. Vides quantum illa tua de umbra legali calumnia temporis sermonisque 
consumpsit? 

Sed quia clarissime visum est numquam Romanam Ecclesiam umbre legis 
assedisse, de inani et falsissima tua iactatione sermo habendus est. Dicis te in 
omnibus tuis observationibus sanctorum patrum atque apostolorum traditio- 
nem secutum. 

EPHESINUS: Dixi et constanter affirmo. 

COLOSSENSIS: Quo pacto patres Christiane religionis sequeris, cum Domino 
et Salvatori nostro apertissime contradicas? Quis Catholice veritatis prece|ptor 
te suo contubernio aggregabit, quem novit totius Christiane fidei adversarium? 
Tu omnia iura naturalia atque divina pervertis. Tu Filio Dei dignitatem adimis. 
Tu totam divinitatem exha(u)ris et in nihilum ducis. Tu infinitam deitatum 
turbam aggregas et ipso Deo trino et uno longe prestantiorem facis. 

EPHESINUS: Que sunt illa figmenta que iniustissime adversum me iactitas? 

COLOSSENSiS: Nulla conditione ab hac palestra discedam, si non prius que 
dixi vera ostendero. Et primo a te cupio scire si Filius Dei cum Patre Spiritum 
Sanctum producat. 

EPHESINUS: Nequaquam. Essent enim in deitate duo principia, quod ab 
omni theologia alienum est. 

COLOSSENSIS: Ecce iam ante limen tuus maximus error. Ecce summa igna- 
via. Que philosophia te docet ad numerum suppositorum agentium multitudi- 
nem quoque principiorum designari? Nam si trium ignium una esset caliditas 
que in aliquid susceptivum ageret, iam non tres calefactiones?? aut tria princi- 
pia, sed unam accionem unumque principium esse a sapientibus traditum est. 
Preterea, | vellem hanc novam theologiam ab ore tuo audire. Quid est quod, 


22 calefactiones] calefationes a.c. Ms 
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cum in productione totius divini opificii trinus ille Deus annuisset, non tria 
principia dicas, sed unum dumtaxat; spirando autem Spiritum mox Patrem et 
Filium duo principia obicis? 

EPHESINUS: Potestas enim creandi, cum ad essentiam attineat, tum tribus 
illis personis communis est. Vis vero spirandi iam non ad essentiam, sed ad 
solam personam Patris spectare videtur, velut illi proprietas personalis. Et ideo 
in processionis officio non habet Filius cui communicet. 

COLOSSENSIS: Si potestas spirandi Patris personalis proprietas est, sicut tu 
false existimas, necesse est: aut constituat vel distinguat sive utrumque faciat. 

EPHESINUS: Constituit paternam ypostasim. 

COLOSSENSIS: Quid constitui oportet quod nature ordine constitu- 
tum preintelligitur? Nam cum mediacione Filii Patrem Spiritum producere 
Catholici patres affirment, qui iam per paternitatem constitutus creditur. Quid 
necesse est ipsi aliud principium constitutivum querere? Preterea, docere 
cogeris quo ordine ille due proprietates | sese complectuntur. Illud etiam effu- 
gere non potes ut unam ad alteram potentiam receptivam dicere non habeas. 
Et alia quam plura illi summe maiestati incongruentia ex hac tua rudi theolo- 
gia emergunt, que enumerare disputatio presens non patitur. 

EPHESINUS: Fortassis tutius est a spiratione constitutionis proprietatem 
adimere. 

COLOSSENSIS: Immo necessarium, si illam summam essentiam simplicissi- 
mam velis fateri. Quid igitur spirationi in deitate negocii est? 

EPHESINUS: Ut distinguat.?3 

COLOSSENSIS: Que? 

EPHESINUS: Patrem et Spiritum. 

COLOSSENSIS: De Filii vero distinctione ad eundem Spiritum quid 
arbitraris? 

EPHESINUS: Ego nihil aliud credo quam beatissimus Iustinus me docuit, 
dicens:?^ "Sicut Filius ex Patre, ita et Spiritus, solo modo existencie differentes," 
ut “ille? scilicet filiali," sicut Gregorius Theologus ait,2° “Hic vero spirali modo 
procedat." 

COLOSSENSIS: Hii modi se ipsis differunt, vel est illic aliud quod ipsos 
distinctos faciat? 


23 distinguat] destinguat Ms 

24  Pseudo-Iustinus Martyr, Expositio de recta confessione sive de sancta consubstantiali 
Trinitate, ed. Frederic Morel (Paris: Sébastien Cramoisy, 1636), 380C: orep 6 viòç &x Tod 
Tatpdc, obtws xol TÒ eu TAV ye Sy TH rëm THS UrceEEwS Stoicet. 

25 ille] illi a.c. MS 
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EPHESINUS: Aliud quoddam, ut scilicet generatio vel genitum Patri inme- 
diatum sit, processio vero aut spiratus esse quod habet | per Filium eterna pro- 
prietate accepit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Sed cum medium nature et artis in hoc distare videatur, ut 
nature quidem medium conferat esse extremo, presertim in eadem essentia, 
sicut constat in nature operibus, quod cause aut principii signum est, negare 
non potes, Ephesine, vim spirationis inesse Filio. Quod tamen temere nega- 
bas. Vade igitur et aliam saniorem doctrinam disce. Postea rediens, poteris de 
his rectius iudicare. Sed lesa a te Filii dignitas nos ad alias tuas blasphemias 
confutandas accedere iubet. Ipse per Iohannem evangelistam testatur dicens:?? 
"Omnia que Pater habet mea sunt." Pater autem cum habeat spirare Spiritum 
Sanctum, oportet ut itidem et Filius habeat. 

EPHESINUS: $i quod primo dixisti verum est, tunc et Filius Pater est, quod 
Sabelii heresis predicat. 

COLOSSENSIS: Illa vox Salvatoris est: “Omnia,” inquit, “que habet Pater mea 
sunt." Quod si id negare ausus fueris, mox probabis quod dixeram, ut scili- 
cet et Verbo divino et summe Veritati adverseris. Id autem quod falcissimum 
intulisti, ut Filius Pater | sit, summa illa sapientia in caput tuum retorquet. 
Nam cum 'Patrem' nominaverat, iam ipsum aliam personam a se distinctam 
ostendit. Hoc paucissimis Gregorius Theologus tuus complexus est:?8 “Omnia,” 
inquit, "Patri et Filio communia sunt, preter in(n)ascibilitatem et genitu(ra)m, 
quorum primum Patri, aliud Filio, fides Chatholica tribuit" Eadem etiam 
Veritas in alio evangelii loco te sibi contrarium indicat:?9 "Cum venerit," inquit, 
"ille Spiritus Veritatis, qui a Patre procedit, ipse docebit vos omnia." 'Spiritum 
Veritatis' ait que Veritas ipse est: "Sum," inquit, "via, veritas, et vita." 

EPHESINUS: Cum me errare ostendere vis, te ipsum in errorem deducis. Illa 
siquidem Salvatoris sententia non a se, sed a Patre Spiritum Sanctum proce- 
dere docet, quod aperte profitemur. 

COLOSSENSIS: Cum Spiritum a Patre procedere credis, nullus Latinorum 
te accusat. Sed cum a Patre solo id esse asseris, mox in Arrianam blasphe- 
miam incidis. Nec mirari habes si Filius processionem Patri attribuat. Solet 
enim omnia sua illi tanquam fonti totius deitatis ascribere, ut est illud:3° 
"Mea doctrina non | est mea, sed eius qui me misit," Patris. Utque barathrum 
tuorum errorum aperiam, peto ut mihi respondeas: cum post resurrectionem 


27 Io 16.15. 

28 locum Gregorii Nazianzeni non invenimus 
29  ]1o15.26,14.26, 14.6. 
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suam sufflaverat in discipulos, dicens:3! "Accipite Spiritum Sanctum,” quis 
Spiritus fuerat ille, ipsene de quo nobis sermo est, vel aliud quodpiam? 

EPHESINUS: Aliud donum sive energia Spiritus, nec solum illud, sed infinita 
eiuscemodi munera, cum Patre communia habet, eterna et increata, inter se 
varia et ab ipso Deo trino et uno re essentiaque distincta. 

COLOSSENSIS: Habentne in se realis entitatis existentiam? 

EPHESINUS: Habent. 

COLOSSENSIS: Si in se non intellectus fabricatione, sed ex ipsa nature 
proprietate et essentia distant, cogeris ipsa aut substantias aut accidentia 
appellare. 

EPHESINUS: Neutrum horum habent. 

COLOSSENSIS: Ens in omnes rerum naturas diffusum in substantiam et 
accidens particionem accepit. Quam si cui substuleris, et rationem entitatis 
illi auferre necesse est. Si igitur ipsa deitatis munera entia arbitraris, substantie 
aut accidentia sunt. 

EPHESINUS: Nunquam illas deitates coeternas | divine Trinitati in substan- 
tie et accidentis divisione concludam. 

COLOSSENSIS: Suntne in se aut in alio herentia quedam? Si in se, hoc est 
substantie dignitas. Si in alio, et actu iam sunt, necesse est illa accidentis ratio- 
nem habere. 

EPHESINUS: Nulla esse poterit argumentatio que me ab hac opinione 
evellat. 

COLossENSIs: Intellige igitur, Ephesiorum pontifex, si que dixi digna tue 
admissioni non ducis, impelleris omnia naturalia iura pervertere. Nam tante 
amplitudinis et dignitatis illa particio est ut, cum ille opifex Deus omnes rerum 
naturas et entitates in illa concluserit, tum passus non est - quemadmodum 
quidam theologorum aiunt — ab ipsa ent(it)atis divisione disiungi, sed ad sub- 
stantiam se contulit tanquam principium et actor sue sapientissime fabricatio- 
nis. Vides quo pacto ille tuus pestilens error ordinem nature evertat? Fatearis 
ergo in illo sensibili flatu Salvatorem discipulis Spiritum Sanctum dedisse ut 
potestatem remittendi peccata haberent, quem in Pente|costes expectatione 
mirifica quadam maiestate in linguis igneis misit, ut preceptores fierent et 
omnia linguarum genera loquerentur. Quod si facere nolueris, totam universi 
constitutionem et fabricam adversus te irritabis. Utque plane videas quantum 
divine magestati et magis quam Lucifer adverseris, responde huic questioni: 
Dei sapientia, potentia, intellectus, voluntas, vita, et cetera que ‘perfectiones’ 
Latini in Deo, tu vero 'energias' nominas, suntne inter se idem habentque cum 
divina natura entitatem communem, vel re ipsa et ratione distincta? 
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EPHESINUS: Distincta in re?? penitus et ab ea diversa. 
COLOSSENSIS: Que, obsecro, ratio aut que disciplina te ad hanc extremam 


infidelitatem?3 deduxit? 


EPHESINUS: Non blasphemia, sicut tu clamitas, sed doctrina certe patrum 


quibus tu et venerationem et fidem dare teneris:?^ 


Kat np&cov Lev tápeoty ó péyaç Kal Laxcptos Atovüctoc Ev TH TEP! NYwWLEVIS 
xoi Staxexpiuerng | Peoroylac PiBAlw moas huv Stapopdg 818006 obclag tÈ 
xoi Tpoddwv, Td THY pèv elvat xpúpiov xai &yvwaTtov, Tag SE yvwpiLous xal 
xatapavels, xai THY MEV diiéOexcov, Tag dé UElexTdc, Kal THY LEV &vwvupov, 
tag Ò wvopagpévaç, xoi thv Mev orepxeicOot, tàç Se Goetofoat, xol THY uv 
civar iav, tas 8& TOMA, xai THY Lev Elva aitiav, tas Ò’ aitratdc. 


Et primo quidem adest beatissimus Dionisius, cum de unione et discre- 
tione theologie disputaret. Quo in loco divinam essentiam ocultam et 
incognitam nobis, suas vero energias cognitas ac manifestas esse affir- 
mat, illam imparticipabilem, has participabiles, illam innominabilem, 
has suis nominibus appellari, et illam unam, has plures, illam causam, 
has causata(s), illam preesse, has subici. 


Et Damascenus, quem tu negare non potes:?° | 
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sic dicit: ‘Opus quidem divine nature ante eternitatem sempiterna gene- 
ratio; divine autem voluntatis opus ipsa creatura. Item, Gregorius 


re] se MS 

infidelitatem] infedilitatem Ms 

Cf. Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, De divinis nominibus, e.g., 11, cc. 2 et 4 (ed. Beate Regina 
Suchla [Berlin: de Gruyter, 1990] 125, 7 et 126, 3-13). 

Cf. Iohannes Damascenus, Expositio fidei 8, 67—72 (ed. Bonifatius Kotter, Die Schriften 
des Johannes von Damaskos 11 "Exdoots dxpiBns tç ópSo0óiov mictews—Expositio Fidei, 
Patristische Texte und Studien 12 [Berlin: de Gruyter, 1973], 21: ý u£&v yévvyats &votgyoc xoi 
dlëoc púoewç Epyov oo... 3 Bé xtioiç emt 0co0 GeAnoews Épyov odow...); Cf. Gregorius 
Nazianzenus, Oratio 29 (De Filio), 6, 26—27 (ed. Paul Gallay, Grégoire de Nazianze. Discours 
27-31 (Discours théologiques), Sources Chrétiennes 250 |Paris: Cerf, 1978]: dW étepov Zoch, 
chuat, Dës xai Déiere, yevvav xal yevvyats, Aéywv xal Adyos, el yy peddoper). 
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Theologus: ‘Aliud generans et aliud generatio, volens et voluntas, dicens 
et sermo, nisi ebrii simus: 


Quid dicis ad hec, Colossensis? Negare audebis hec tria Ecclesiae lumina? 

COLOSSENSIS: Minime. Sed quo pacto hi sanctissimi patres hec senserint 
patebit omnino, si prius extreme infidelitatis te arguam. Si Deus sua essen- 
tia non sapiens, non potens, non intelligens, non vivens est, sed aliunde hoc 
suscipit, nullam perfectionem illi summe simplicissimeque nature ex se in 
esse fateberis. Et cum illa deitatum genera, que tu impudentissime fingis, per 
se sapientia, potentia, intellectus, et vita | sint, necesse est illam infinitam 
turbam longe prestantiorem esse hoc uno Deo, cui illa tot munera donant. Et 
cum tu illud immensum infinitumque entitatis pelagus, secundum theologum 
Nazanzenum;?' in infinita superstitiosa vascula evacuaveris, non habebit quo 
omnibus entibus ipsum esse diffundat. Ha, infidelissime et omnium prisco- 
rum gentilium longe deterior! Ipsi enim ob excellentiam aut beneficia generi 
humano collata stellis ac viris claris deitatis nomen indiderunt. Tu ipsam in 
infinitos deos dissipasti. Infinitas enim energias Deo iure at(t)ribuere potes; 
a quarum qualibet cum aliquod genus perfectionis accipiat quo ex se caret, 
quid aliud deest, nisi ut ipsum Deum trinum et unum sua deitate spolies et nil 
esse dicas? 

Preterea, cum patres tui te Ephesiis in presulem preficere vellent, non 
prius pontificii dignitate ornaverunt quam iureiurando pollicitus fueris ut que 
Gregorius Palama in sua edicione — quam 'tomon' nominavit — edocet, indu- 
bitata fide su|sciperes ac defensares.?? Ille autem, inter ceteras blasphemas 
differentias quas essentie divine et suis energiis fabricavit, has etiam addidit: 
ut divina essentia creature minime appropinquet; quod energia facit. Nam 
si divina magestas — ut ait — creature iungeretur, ipsam omnino absumeret. 
Energia vero proxime facta quoddam temperamentum facit, propterea et 
ipsam inhabitat, illuminat, docet, sanctificat atque deificat, que a divina essen- 
tia, ut ipse fingit, proficisci minime possunt. Item, energiam dicit extremum 
hominis finem, hereditatem sanctorum summamque felicitatem. Hec a divina 
essentia prorsus adimit. Solum deitatis nomen dicit ipsis esse commune. Si 
igitur illa summa deitas ex se inter non-entia numeratur, si omnem entitatem 


37 Gregorius Nazianzenus, In theophania (orat. 38) 7, PG 36 col. 317, 26—27: oióv «t néàayoç 
ovatac &rtetpov xoi dóptocov. 

38 CL Gregorius Palamas, Tomus hagioreiticus (ed. Panagiotis Christou, Geórgios 
Mantzaridis, Nikos Matsoukas, Vassilios Pseutogkas, Ipzyopíou toô IIaAnud Xvyypáuyuaca. 
Tonos BY, HToayuaceíat xai émiavoAad yoagetoa xata ta ety 1340-1346 [ Thessaloniki: Kyromanos, 
1994], 567). 
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et excellentiam ab aliis accipit, si creature inaccessibilis, si propinquare nobis 
sine nostro interitu nequeat, si non docet nec illuminat aut sanctificat, si finis 
non est quem omnibus hominibus natura indixit, vana sunt igitur sacrificia 
que illi offerimus, | nil prosunt preces, nil lacrime, nulle religiose observantie 
Christianis populis proficere possunt. Unde et aliam fidem querere oportebit 
et novam religionem cudere. Que omnia etiam ipsos demones terrent, cum 
ipsi illum Deum unum et solum credant et contremiscant. 

Ceterum, cum pro salute humani generis Verbum Patris e celo demissum 
sese nature mortalium iunxit, affuitne illic et divina essentia? 

EPHESINUS: Affuit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Oportet igitur ut e duobus alterum hodie ab ore tuo audia- 
mus. Si appropinquavit nature hominis et ipsam absumpsit atque delevit, sicut 
Palama blasphemat, mox nobis duo heresiarche ab inferis emerserunt: Palama 
ipse, scilicet preceptor tuus, velut ille Dioscorus, et tu, Euthiches archiman- 
drita, qui indocte fugientes Nescorii heresim in corruptiorem delapsi sunt.?? Si 
vero divina entitas in illa ineffabili unione naturam mortalium integram invio- 
latamque servavit, sicut religio Catholica predicat, pro|fecto fides quam in tuo 
pontificio professus es te in extremum interitum ducit. 

EPHESINUS: Hec cum nostro proposito aliena sint, ociosum est ipsa in hac 
disputatione discutere. Tantum sententiis patrum respondeas. 

COLOSSENSIs: Non sunt aliena, imo ad confutandam illam tuam inanem 
ostentationem haud modicum proxima. Sed ut pollicitationi tue satisfaciam, 
venio ad sanctorum patrum sententias. Pro quo illud in primis aio?^? repeten- 
dum: quod cum suppremum agens sua potentia extremum passum attigerit, 
omnia interposita ea concordia collocavit ut alia aliis preessent atque subes- 
sent. Quod et Pithagoras M(n)isarchides Samius intellexit, cum unitatem 
attingentem in definitam dualitatem omnia intermedia in quadam armonia 
constituisse affirmet.*! Presidentia vero atque subiectio in tanta rerum varie- 
tate non solum in dignitate nature spectanda est, sed in perfectionis colla- 
cione, in qua unum perficiens alterum perfectum nominatur. Et conferens 
quidem parti|cipatum aut participabile, cui vero perfectio collata est, 'partici- 
pans' appellatur. Et quia in illo ordine rerum in infinitum eundum non est, ideo 
quod recipit minus perfectionis non per se aut ex se, sed participatione alterius 
tale nominatur; quod autem tribuit, iam non aliunde, sed per se rem habet 


39 Dioscorus of Alexandria and the Archimandrite Eutyches were condemned in the mid- 
fifth century. 

40 aio] animo Ms 

41 Pythagoras of Samos was known to the Byzantines as the son of Mnesarchos, cf. e.g. Suda 
s.v. (ed. Ada Adler, Suidae Lexicon, 5 vol. [Leipzig: Teubner, 1928-1938] Iv, 262, 15). 
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et nomen. Homo enim ab humanitate homo est et nominatur. Humanitas 
vero non aliunde, sed ex se talis est. Album ab albedine rem et nomen acce- 
pit. Albedo vero iam non per aliud, sed per se albet. Bonumque bonitate boni 
nomen accepit. Ipsa vero sine alieno presidio bona est. Propterea et Moysi, 
sciscitanti Deum quod sibi nomen esset, respondit:?? ‘Qui est, velut is qui 
omnibus esse confert. Ipse autem a nullo prorsus, sed a se illud sibi eterna 
dignitate vendicavit. 

Dyonisii ergo comparatio non inter divinam substantiam et suas energias 
intelligenda est, sed fertur ad particulares creaturas, que per se suarum per- 
fectionum entitatem et appellationem habent et aliis tribuunt. Has, si cum 
summa illa ac | simplicissima natura conferre volueris, non amplius 'perfectio- 
nes' nominabis, sed 'defectiones' Distant enim ab illa excellentissima entitate 
illis differentiis quas in medum attulisti. 

Utque sentias hanc esse intelligentiam Dyonisii, audi ipsum in alio loco 
eiusdem editionis ita philosophantem:^? 


Ka6cov àp^^ órepéyouct t&v ob övtwv xà Óvco, ayia xal Baoirixa xoi 
xbpia xoi Detail? xai ad TAVIE petexdvtwv al petoxalt?, xatd tocodtov 
brepisputat mavtwv TOV Ovtwv 6 ÚTNÈP TNAVTA TA Gurg xoi TAVTWV TOV 
METEXOVTWY xod uevoyóv ó KUEVEXTOS aITLOS. 


Quantum prestant, inquit, entia non-entibus entia sancta atque regalia et 
dominantia atque divina, similiter et participabilia participantibus, tan- 
tum presidet omnibus entibus qui est super omnia et omnibus partici- 
pantibus et participiis imparticipabilis causa. 


Hee collationes, ut tu etiam vides, non ad divinam substantiam et suas digni- 
tates, sed ad res creatas | earumque perfectiones attinent. Quod negare non 
potes, nisi Dyonisio contradicas. 


42 Ex 3.14. 

43 Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, De divinis nominibus X11, c. 4, ed. Suchla, 225, 17-20, but 
Andreas' Greek is closer to the Latin than to the edited Greek text. 

44 ` yàp] om. Suchla 

45 ` Geo xol Boaouneét xal xbpier xai Beta] Za Geto N xüpia Ñ BactAucek Suchla 

46 ad tây] the normal text in Suchla has adtév, but o x&v is noted as a variant in the appa- 
ratus (attested in Cod. Vat. gr. 370). 
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Utque recte intelligamus quid Damascenus^? et beatus Gregorius in illis diffe- 
rentiis senserint, paulo altius incipere oportet. Illud itaque ignorari non habet, 
ut quanto scilicet virtus agentis superior est, tanto paucioribus adiumentis 
efficit quod inferiores potentie pluribus suffragiis facere gestiunt. Nam sol sua 
claritate aut altera occultiore natura siccum humidum album et nigrum efficit, 
ad que conficienda vix singule inferiores qualitates efficere possunt. Et fantasia 
una et sola existens ad gustabilia gustus, ad olphabilia olphatus, ad visibilia 
visus optinet locum. At intellectus superveniens omnium sensuum atque fan- 
tasie obiiecta percipit additque aliud longe prestantius. Cognoscit enim prete- 
ritum atque futurum et ipsum universale absque materialium dispositionum 
aspectu. Non mirum igitur si divinum ens propter eius immensam simplicita- 
tem atque perfectionem ad Filium et Spiritum quidem velut | natura, ad crea- 
turas vero voluntatis vim et officium habeat. Et hoc pro Damasceni sententia 
Gregorii quoque differentia quo pacto intelligi habeat Catholica veritas docet. 
Cum enim nulla in entibus adeo excellens perfectio inveniatur que ab omni 
defectione immunis sit, oportet eam cum ea conditione a ratione humana 
intelligi. Nam et voluntas id perfectionis habet ut volentem faciat, sed deest 
cum per se constare non possit. Volens vero, cum per se constet quod quedam 
dignitas est, deficit cum velle ab alio mutuetur. Vis generandi prestat ei quod 
generat, sed deficit quia substare non potest quod generans ex se habet. Ita 
omnibus rebus ille Sapientissimus Artifex talem conditionem indixit ut mutuis 
officiis sibi ipsis subveniant. Sed cum ad perfectissimi simplicissimique entis 
cogitionem humana ratio pervenire non possit, nisi ex iis que a rebus inferiori- 
bus colligit, cogitur illic etiam aliquod genus differentie ponere. Cumque sciat 
nullam esse divine essentie discretionem realem cum aliquo quod in ea exis- 
tat, quippe cum omnis | compositio ab ea prorsus relegata sit, tale iudicium de 
iis omnibus facit, ut in creatis entibus rei et rationis, in divina vero natura cum 
iis que sibi attributa sunt solam discretionem rationis in esse dicit. Hec sanc- 
tissimi patres, quos tu testes protulisti, intelligentes illas differentias prosue- 
runt. Sed et ex iis que respersimus^? illud sequi necesse est, ut nullus Catholice 
veritatis preceptor inveniri possit cuius magisterio te committere audeas, nisi 
forte Arrio, Macedonio, Nestorio, Dioscoro, quos tanquam edacissimum ignem 
Orientalis Ecclesia protulit. Ad quem extinguendum occurrerunt Romani pon- 
tifices Silvester, Damassus, Celestinus, Leo, et ceteri presules sedis illius. Pudet 
certe meminisse eorum quos tu sequi gloriaris. 
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Vides quantum ille tuus pestilens error et inflata iactantia evagari nos fece- 
rit? Recede igitur a tam prava sententia et te ad saniorem doctrinam adige. 
Secus ille piissimus Deus, quem tu scelestissimo ore omnibus suis | dignita- 
tibus spoliasti et ad nihilum deduxisse visus es, eternis suppliciis has iniurias 
ulciscetur. 

Sed redeo ab alias tuas iniurias in genus Latinum et Romanam Ecclesiam:5° 
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Ait enim theophorus et confessor Maximus in editione qua pro sacra 
missa habuerat cuius titulus de eo, ut quorum scilicet similitudines sunt 
hec que secundum sanctam ecclesiam in sacra congregatione celebran- 
tur, in capitulo cuius superscriptio Quorum sunt simbola, primus videlicet 
sacre congregationis introitus, et ille qui post ipsum celebratur, his?? ver- 
bis: “Primum quidem introitum pontificis ad sanctam ecclesiam secun- 
dum sacram congregationem primum aditum Filii Dei et Salvatoris nostri 
Ihesu Christi per carnem designare"6 typumque esse atque ymaginem, 
ipsa ratio docet. Propter quod naturam hominum que corruptioni servie- 
bat, a se venditam morti propter peccatum et Dyaboli tyrannico"? impe- 
rio subactam, idem Salvator liberans atque eripiens omne illius debitum 
velut reus qui sine peccato et reatu existit, persolvit et ad pristinam regni 
gratiam reduxit, dans se ipsum pro nobis precium et commutationem, 
atque pro nostris corruptivis passio|nibus per suam vivificam passionem 
se ipsum tradidit medicinalem curam et mundi totius salvationem. 
Ascensus autem in celos sedemque supernam post adventum in carnem 
symbolice figuratur per introitum pontificis in altare et ascensum in 
sedem sacerdotalem." Et hec sanctus ille de primo introitu dixit. De 
secundo autem, qui et ‘magnus’ nominatus est, in capitulo cuius super- 
scripsio Quid significat sanctorum misteriorum introitus, talia dicit: 
"Sanctorum ac venerandorum misteriorum introitus principium ac 
prohemium est nove doctrine que de dispensatione Dei ad nos in celis 
futura est; revelatio misterii insuper circa abdita divine occultationis pro 
nostra salute institute. Ait enim ad suos discipulos:"? ‘Non bibam amodo 
de genimine vinee usque in diem illum quando illud bibam vobiscum 
novum in regno celorum." Audis quo pacto antequam compleantur, hec 
misteria ‘sancta et veneranda' vocat magister, et apte. ‘Rex’ enim dicitur 
quis et | antequam in regem coronetur, et maxime cum ad coronam susci- 
piendam accedit preventus honoribus atque muneribus 'rex' dicitur, et 
regis ymago honorata et adorata. Unde et nos figuram et typum dicimus 
preferre divina munera antequam in corpus et dominicum sanguinem 
compleantur. Unde et magnus Basilius in sacra missa ‘antytipa’ ipsa 
appellat: “Proponentes,” inquit, “antytipa pretiosi corporis et sanguinis 
Christi tui.” Quid igitur inconvenientis facimus si cum honore premitti- 
mus ac suscipimus hec que iam Deo proposita et consecrata sacrificia et 
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munera facta sunt et ab ipso perficienda per adventum Spiritus Sancti 
offeruntur? Sed ii qui culicem nauseant, camelum vero inglutiunt, forte 
nos accusabunt de imaginibus, quoniam ipsas adoramus, cum non sint 
ipsa prototypa sed eorum ymagines. Sed et hoc sit eorum insipientie 
dignum. 


COLOSSENSIS: Nemo Latinorum recte sentiens alienum a sana erudictione 
dicet quod prima | illa tua isodus sive introitus presentiam Salvatoris in car- 
nem, redemptionem quoque hominis per passionem eius, et tandem reditum 
in celestem sedem significet, quodque secunda principium ac prohemium sit 
nove doctrine que beatis in superna patria revelanda est, cum in eterno con- 
vivio sederint. Latini igitur non ista accusant. Sed quedam in his ceremoniis a 
tuis celebrantur omni reprehensione dignissima. 

EPHESINUS: Que sunt illa nostra a Latinis reprehendenda? 

COLOSSENSIS: Certe plurima. Sed id presertim quo in missalibus obser- 
vantiis summe adoras, quod adorandum non est, cumque tempus adorationis 
advenerit, nullam aut pertenuem venerationem ostendis, fisque ydololatris 
persimilis. 

EPHESINUS: Absit a nobis tanta infidelitatis cecitas. Doce itaque quid te in 
hanc nostram calumniam inducit. Secus agam iniuriarum. 

COLOSSENSIS: Cum in illa prima sacerdotis isodo tu et ceteri tuorum proni 
adora|tis, fletis, gemitis, pectus tunditis supplicantes, cui hoc genus latrie 
ascribitis? 

EPHESINUS: Illis que beatus Maximus 'misteria divina et veneranda 
munera' vocat. 

COLOSSENSIS: Maximi atque Basilii de misterio corporis et sanguinis sen- 
tentie vere sunt, si quis eis propriam intelligentiam dederit. Sed prius tuum 
audiamus iudicium et de iis postea. Cum panis et vinum circumferuntur, quid 
divinitatis habent ut tanta veneratione ipsa digna existimes? Nam non puto te 
in eam ignaviam incidisse ut credas successu temporis illud misterium fieri, 
cum inter divinam naturalemque actionem hoc intersit ut illa sua immensa 
potentia totum passum contingens extimplo faciat quod faciendum prius sta- 
tuerat; natura vero, cum id facere nequeat, partem ante partem passi sibi assi- 
milat. Preterea, si illa admirabilis transubstanciacio successionem temporis 
expetit, querere oportebit que pars panis quam portionem | Dominici corporis 
vendicet, si caput, si manus, si membrorum aliorum quodlibet. Et sic pro eo 
tempore semi-christum et semi-deum haberemus, que auditu horrentia sunt. 

EPHESINUS: Quid discutere expedit quod omnibus sapientibus liquet? 
Misterium enim Dominici corporis ad sui efficentiam nullo fluxu temporis 
eget. Divinum itaque ac venerandum a sanctis patribus non ideo sacramento 
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illi tribuitur ut factum sit aut fluxu temporis egeat, sed quia portio panis iam 
sanctissimo corpori dedicata?? adoratione et veneratione digna putatur. 

COLOSSENSIs: Hec tua responsio illo te ducit ubi te audire cupio. Si quidem 
panis ac vinum dum deferuntur nil aliud divinitatis habent nisi quod sacratis- 
simo corpori dedicata sint, manent ergo in sua natura preter hanc devocionem 
ultra ceteras creaturas habentia nihil. Respectus autem ille quedam relatio est, 
quam adorare non convenit. Essent enim pene infinita adoratione digna cum 
innumerabiles sint | respectus creaturarum in Deum. Tua igitur adoratio pani 
ascribitur, quam ydololatriam vocari convenit. 

EPHESINUS: Nunquam adeo te tantum nescium esse credidissem ut hoc 
non intelligeres. Quamquam relationi illi adoratio non conveniat, adiiecta 
nihilominus substantie panis facit utrunque adorandum. 

COLOSSENSIS: Ignarus omnino esset qui hac tua responsione non videret in 
quod genus superstitionis dilaberis. Si relatio ad sacramentum altaris panem 
adorandum efficit, non video cur ceterarum creaturarum aspectus in Deum 
nobis venerandas non faciat. 

EPHESINUS: Hanc tuam dubietatem iam solvimus cum de rege ac eius 
ymagine vulgatum exemplum dedissemus. Ipse enim adoratur cum ad coro- 
nationem accedit. Imago etiam eius magna veneratione habita est, cum tamen 
natura longissime distet. Hac itaque ratione et hic panis venerandus dicitur, 
quia fertur ad illam ineffabilem permutationem similisque extat ei | qui postea 
in altari adventu? Spiritus Sancti per omnia sacer efficitur. 

COLOSSENSIS: Nec tuum exemplum nec alia quevis ratio te a tanta super- 
stitione salvum facere potest, quo fateri non habeas ceteras quoque creaturas 
adorandas esse veneratione divina. 

EPHESINUS: Quo pacto? 

COLOSSENSIS: Quia nulla rerum entitas est cui Deus in producendo yma- 
ginem aut suum vestigium non reliquerit, imaginem quidem iis qui rationis 
participes sunt, vestigium vero que illa excellentia carent. Eoque amplius ille 
venerabiliores fore videntur quo genus illud similitudinum cetera entia ab 
ipsa sua institutione innatum atque coevum sibi habuerint, typus autem panis 
ex tempore et sacrificantis decreto inductus est. Similitudo autem de rege ac 
ipsius ymagine non recte accedit. Rex enim idem est iens et qui coronatur. 
Quippe cum eius substantia in nullo varietatem acceperit, purpura et honor 
coronationem non iniuria prevenit, quod in panis natura dicere minime habes. 
Ceterum, | si ille successu sanguinis aut delectu populi sive senatus regis appel- 
lationem accepit, iam rex est et ante corone susceptionem. Cum igitur regiam 
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magestatem decor ille sequatur, mirari non habes ut munera et honores coro- 
nam preveniant. Imago autem et si natura longissime distet, accidentium 
tamen aptissima compositio ad regium typum ipsam adorandam efficit, que in 
panis ac vini ambitu inveniri non potest. Nihil itaque habes in illa circuitione 
similitudinis ad corpus Dominicum quod adorari digne arbitreris. 

EPHESINUS: Cum hec tua argumentatio ad longissimam digressionem nos 
inducat, illi respondere non statuo. Solum hoc facito ut ille sanctissimorum 
patrum sententie quas in medium protuli illese persistant. 

COLOSSENSIs: Vellem tantum fidei te daturum iis que dicam quantum 
sanum intellectum Christo donante illis sententiis tribuam. Illud tamen in 
primis sciri convenit ut sanctum, sacrum, venerandum, et huiusce ordinis 
| nomina multiplicem significationem contineant sintque omonima et, ut 
Latinis placet, equivoca. Est enim sanctum quod non solum per se sanctum 
sed et totius sanctitatis fons et origo est. Sancti et ii qui excellentissimo dono 
divine maiestatis prius sancti quam nati extiterunt. Sanctum et omne mascu- 
linum matricem aperiens secundum Musaice legis institutionem. Sanctus et 
qui divino obsequio adscitus est. Propterea et tu in principio huius tue epis- 
tole sacerdotem Georgium 'sanctum' nominas: « Sit, » inquis, « sospes sancti- 
tas tua. » Sanctum vel sacrum quod, et si sanctitatem in se habere non possit 
propter nature ineptitudinem, quia tamen usui divinorum misteriorum adi- 
iecta sunt, ‘sacra’ nominantur, sicut in libro Leviticorum vasa et indumenta in 
templo ministrantium dici solebant.?! Panis igitur, quem tu tanta veneratione 
circumfers, ministerio divino ascriptus est, nihil plus pro eo tempore circuitio- 
nis sanctitatis habens quam sacredos qui defert, quamquam non longe post, 
servato ritu vere religionis, substantia eius in dignissimam | naturam transitura 
sit. Hoc autem cum futurum extet, vehementissime erras cum tuis qui tempus 
vere adorationis insipienter prevenis. Antytipum etiam eandem varietatem 
significationis videtur habere. Nam cum prototypum atque antitipum mutua 
quadam respectione conveniant, sitque primum idea aut exemplar, alterum 
vero ymago illius vel operis imitacio, sicut sapientissimis visum est, in pane qui 
ad sacrificandum defertur sanctum, venerandum, atque antytipum aptissime 
reperitur. Substantia enim panis 'sanctum' et 'venerandum' nominatur, quia 
iam Deo ascripta est. Speties vero sacramentales que in accidentibus panis 
constant antitypa sunt eorum que non longe postea in sacramento apparent. 

EPHESINUS: Ego multiplex illud sanctitatis genus a te designatum non 
moleste audio. Quod vero de spetiebus et accidentibus memorasti ferre non 
possum. 

COLOSSENSIS: Cui hoc? 
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EPHESINUS: Quia cum dicis accidentia panis que deferuntur antitypa esse 
| earum spetierum que postea in sacramento apparebunt, affers nobis novum 
inauditumque philosophandi genus. Quorum enim accidentia que in pane 
ac vino conspicimus antitipa sunt, suine aut aliorum? Sui esse non possunt. 
Nam omnibus entibus a natura simul negatum est, ut quicpiam ymago sui aut 
similitudo dici possit, cum prototyporum presentia antityporum aspectum 
non patiatur. Si vero dicis accidentia illa typos esse aliorum, docere te convenit 
quomodo que inerant corrumpantur, quomodo alia ex ipsis generentur, que 
necessitas ad hoc naturam impellit, cum non plus illa officii factura sint quam 
ea que preexistunt. Audiamus igitur novum philosofum. 

COLOSSENSIS: Si Salvator in hoc misterio sui corporis naturam ministram 
advocaret, nullo iure novum philosophum quereres. Nunc autem, cum in hoc 
admirabili opere natura substans admiretur et stupeat potentiam creatoris, 
mirandum non est si pro rerum varietate novum etiam philosophie genus 
adveniļat. Dico igitur: accidentia que pridem pani inerant antitypa sunt, non 
eorum que postea generari habent, sed sui, alia tamen conditione adiiecta. 

EPHESINUS: Cum aliquid typum dixeris, mox illud aliud ab eo cuius typus 
est significabis. Quomodo igitur potentissimus atque equissimus Deus in hoc 
suo religiosissimo opere contradictionem includi patietur, ut species ille sacra- 
mentales maneant, et tamen alie esse intelligantur? 

COLOSSENSIS: Ideo immense potentie atque sapientie Deus creditur esse, 
ut aliquid faciat ad cuius integram perceptionem humana ratio relicta sue 
nature pervenire non possit. 

EPHESINUS: Recte loquutus es. Sed tandem ostende qua ratione accidentia 
illa suimet antitypa sint. 

COLOSSENSIS: Nosti, ut opinor, naturam nulla sua potentia facere posse ut 
per se accidentia substent, quod nutriant, quod ex eis aliquid generetur. Sunt 
enim hec omnia substantie propria. Deus autem, cuius virtus aliquo fine artari 
non potest, pro maiestate sui sanctissimi corporis illa quae iam enu|meravi- 
mus singularissimo munere accidentibus donat ornatque illa quadam mirifica 
excellentia, ut intelligere nequeas post consecrationem misterii accidentia ne 
vel substantie dici debeant. 

EPHESINUS: Quia humane perceptioni abdita sunt, ideo indiscussa fide hec 
suscipi convenit. Pretereamus igitur illa scilentio etad typum eorum redeamus. 

COLOSSENSIS: Si superiora a te fide suscepta sunt, facile et typum eorum 
intelliges. Si panem et vinum ante consecratum corpus inspexeris, eadem acci- 
dentia invenies que post in sacramento apparent, illa conditione adiiecta: ut 
species ille priores substantie dignitatem non habeant nec corpus Dominicum 
celent, que mox divina maiestas eisdem mirifice confert. Sunt igitur ille priores 
posteriorum typi atque ymagines, que ut nosti ante consecrationem nil habent 
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divinitatis. Sed quia video te ad huius rationis perceptionem non facile acce- 
dere, addo et aliam que cognita tibi facilior erit. Tene igitur panem quem | in 
altare defers antitypum esse Domini corporis. Quod enim hic sensibili efficien- 
tia continet, ille spirtuali quadam operatione in suis fidelibus egit. Ille flagran- 
tissimo karitatis ardore in ligno crucis extorruit. Et hic in clibano clausus esui 
hominum aptissimus extat. Ille se digne sumentibus gratiam confert preser- 
vatque eos a futuro peccatorum interitu. Quod hic materiali usu efficere solet. 
Etiam ex racemis in torculari compressis vinum confluit. Et Salvator sciscitanti 
Ysaie cur vestimentum suum detinctum foret respondit se solum torcular 
calcasse.9? Vinum hoc iocundum hominem facit, sanguis ille religiose sumptus 
spirituali oblectatione mentem letificat. Sunt igitur hec tua corporalia munera 
bach? conditione illorum spiritualium donorum antitypa. Que tamen ante 
sanctificationis momentum illo modo a te coli non debent. Non igitur sapien- 
tissimus preceptor re et nomine Maximus nec magnus Basilius illud supersti- 
tionis genus te docuerunt, ut pani ac vino cultum divinum afferas. Illud etiam 
| non minori reprehensione dignum existima. Nam si panem pro eo quod ad 
consecrationem defertur tanta veneratione prevenis, quanto maiore obser- 
vatione a te habendus est cum in corpus Dominicum transit? Quod tamen 
minime servas. Unde Filius Dei iure adversum te insurgere potest ut veneratio- 
nem sue divinitati ascriptam pani contuleris. 

EPHESINUS: Plura sunt nostra quibus iure Salvator indignatur, sed in hoc 
nil sibi iniuriarum ascribet. Nam pontifex, cum preces pro se et populo devo- 
tus effudit, tunc Spiritus Sanctus illa sua presentia ineffabili sacramentum 
Dominicum conficit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Hoc quod loqueris pium quidem est. Sed ad recte creden- 
dum plurimis indiget, sed illo precipue: nam si cultus Dominici corporis in 
ipso accessu Spiritus Sancti longe religiosior esse debet illo quem tu pani 
afferre soles, populus Christianus in illo admirabili opere ignarus ociosusque 
stare non debet, quod tamen tu non servas nec servandum arbitraris. Deinde 
ignorare non habes quibus verbis usus Spiritus Sancti adventum merueris, 
tuisne aut ali|cuius prestantioris potentie, quod in hac dignissima re te scire 
oportet, si tandem tibi cura est ydololatriam evadere. 

EPHESINUS: In sacris misteriis plurima latent ad quorum cognitionem vix 
etiam doctissimi viri attingere possunt, de quorum numero est etiam illud 
momentum temporis quo Spiritus Sanctus adveniens illud opus mirificum 
efficit. 
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COLOSSENSIS: Quod plurima in hoc sacramento existant viris etiam eru- 
ditis abdita fateri oportet, si quidem et illud nomen ‘misterii’ maxime docet. 
Sed Spiritus Sancti adventus corporisque sacri presentia populo expectanti 
et religiose intento ignota esse non debent. Secus enim in alterum errorum 
Ecclesiam Dei frequentissime incidere necesse est, ut scilicet adoret quod 
adoratione dignum non est, et ecce iam tua ydololatria, aut putet nondum 
Spiritum adventasse celebrasseque misterium qui, consummato officio, sacra- 
mentum nobis reliquit, quod umbre legali simillimum est. 

EPHESINUS: Omni ratione credendum fore existimo inter celebrandum ali- 
qua | esse dicta gestaque, quibus sacramentum illud conficit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Recte existimas. Sed indica, obsecro, que verba sunt quorum 
usus tantum sacramentum perficere possit. 

EPHESINUS: Plurima certe, preces, supplicationes, obsecrationes, sed pre- 
sertim illud quo sacerdos mente simul et oculis in celum erectus: 


Kai$5 moingov tov nev dptov Todtov tipov gpa roi Xptotod cov, TÒ dé Ev TH 
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Et facito panem hunc preciosum corpus Christi tui, et hoc quod in calice 
est preciosum sanguinem Filii tui. 


COLOSSENSIS: Quis est ille qui hunc verborum ordinem edidit? 

EPHESINUS: Huius formule quidam Basilium, alii Iohannem Chrisostomum 
autorem dicunt. 

COLOSSENSIS: Nec Basilius neque Iohannes Ore Aureus, sed neque quis- 
piam Catholice veritatis doctor suis verbis efficere potest tam inauditum 
miraculum. 

EPHESINUS: Quem putas Deo magis dignum existere, magnum Basilium vel 
unum quempiam sacerdotum qui quottidianis sacris inserviunt? | 

COLOSSENSIS: Nulla merita talium sacerdotum religioni et sapientie Basilii 
magni equiparanda sunt. 

EPHESINUS: Ita optabam te responsurum: si igitur unus de iis quos diximus 
sacerdotibus narrando et sepe imperando baptizat, cur in hoc sacramento illa 
sua auctoritate functus hanc rem divinam non efficit? 

COLOSSENSIS: Longe inter se distant cetera sacramenta et hoc admiran- 
dum misterium. Nam illa, cum materiam sacratam aliunde expetant?6 in usu 
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huiusce materie perfectionem accipiunt. Hoc autem sacrum misterium in con- 
secratione subiecte materie perfici creditur. Differt autem quam plurimum ut 
minister materiam sacram accipiat ipsamque pro suo usu perficere velit, et 
aliam perficiendo sacram efficiat. Primum officium verba iubentis, deprecan- 
tis, aut enarrantis patitur, alterum, quia altioris et dignioris virtutis est, ad sanc- 
tificationem subiecte materie nulli humani sermones suppetunt, nulla merita 
prosunt. 

EPHESINUS: Cum paucissimis verbis plurima discussione digna | involveris, 
nisi patentissimum exemplum audiam, iam fateor me in nullo te intelligere. 

COLOSSENSIS: Geram tibi morem ut familiari signo rem, ut ais, tibi perdif- 
ficilem sine dubietate intelligas. 

EPHESINUS: Facias, obsecro. 

COLOSSENSIS: Cum sacerdos sacro lavacro baptizandum immergit, uti- 
turne aqua aliquo sanctificationis genere dedicata? 

EPHESINUS: Nisi necessitas urgeat, benedicta et consecrata esse debet. 

COLOSSENSIS: Catholice loqueris. Sed ultro mihi respondeas: cum minister 
Dominici corporis ad conficiendum accedit, panis quem sibi proponit estne 
ante illam misterii confectionem sacratus? 

EPHESINUS: Minime. 

COLOSSENSIS: Quando illam consecrationem accepturus est? 

EPHESINUS: Cum verba quedam sacra sacerdos protulerit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Usus igitur illorum verborum sine comparatione prestantior 
est qui materiam sue nature relictam mox sacratissimam efficit. Vides quan- 
tum consecrantis formula a ritu baptismatis distat? 

EPHESINUS: Video plane et me vidisse gaudeo. 

COLOSSENSIS: Ceteri itaque | religionis nostre ministri, quoniam pene in 
omnibus materiam sacratam inveniunt, illa enuntiando, deprecando, et sepe 
iubendo®’ uti possunt. In Dominici vero corporis administratione, nisi aliena 
verba sacerdos protulerit, efficere non potest quod ceperat. 

EPHESINUS: Cum hoc luce clarius constet, repeti minime expedit. Unum 
est quod me vehementer sollicitat: ut sciam quis sermo ille est qui tantum effi- 
cientie habet. 

COLOSSENSIS: Cogitare potes illa verba humana non esse. 

EPHESINUS: Doce igitur quando et quo pacto a mente divina illa 
processerint. 

COLOSSENSIS: Huius admirande philosophie notitiam me habere non fateor. 
Dicam tamen quid a patribus Dei Ecclesia tenet. Ambrosius Mediolanensium 
pontifex, cum de sacramentis sermonem habuisset, dixit verba quibus hoc 
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sacramentum perficitur eadem esse cum iis quibus Deus in prima rerum insti- 
tutione usus est.88 

EPHESINUS: Profecto nulla verba huic mirifico operi rectius coaptari pos- 
sunt | quam illa quibus tota universi structura in tantum ornatum prodiit. 
Probo igitur Ambrosii tui sententiam. Sed vehementer admiror cur Latini, 
illam institutionem relinquentes, quandam aliam formam sibi invenerint. 

COLOSSENSIS: Hec forma, quam dicis Latinos invenisse, ab illo sermone 
non distat, sed maxime sibi conveniunt. Habet enim in hoc divino negotio 
uterque sermo quod faciat. 

EPHESINUS: Audiamus, queso, eorum officia. 

COLOSSENSIS: Ille summus sacerdos huic precipuo muneri sic annuit ut 
non solum effectu quo in prima rerum productione, sed et sacramenti pro- 
prietate, quam presentiam sacrificii in extremo prolationis articulo indicet, uti 
instituit. Et ideo adest sacerdos inferior qui verbis Dominicis usus docet inef- 
fabilem illam translationem factam corpusque Salvatoris adesse. Forma igitur 
verborum ab Ecclesia indicta et vim sermonis divini in traducendo et consum- 
mationem perfectam per sacerdotis prolationem ostendit, que ambo colata | 
in nullo sibi adversari videntur. 

EPHESINUS: Hec, etsi vera esse possint, habent tamen in se plurima inqui- 
sitione digna que ad aliud tempus deferenda?? sunt. Nunc autem, si habes ali- 
quem alium de patribus qui de hac re apertius dicat, adducas ipsum, obsecro, 
ut tandem sentiam an Latini forma illa verborum inter sacrificandum recte 
utantur. 

COLOSSENSIs: Faciam indilate eoque libentius quo tibi familiarissimum 
testem adducam, quem refellere non audebis. Iohannes tuus Ore et virtute 
Aureus, cum de cena Dominica et proditore disputaret, cuius sermonis ini- 
cium est:9° 
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Adest, inquit, et nunc Christus qui mensam suam ornaverat ipse et hanc 
nunc ornat. Non enim homo est qui proposita facit corpus et sanguinem 
Christi, sed ille qui pro nobis crucifixus est Christus. Nam sacerdos profe- 
rens predicationis verba figuram illius | prefert, sed potestas et gratia a 
Deo est:!08 “Hoc est,” ait, “corpus meum." Hoc verbum proposita permut- 
tat. Et quemadmodum vox illa dicens:! “Crescite et multiplicamini et 
replete terram,’ semel quidem dicta est, semper autem fit opere confor- 
tans ipsam nostram naturam in filiorum propagationem, sic et hec semel 
dicta in qualibet mensa apud ecclesias ab illo usque ad hoc temporis et 
usque ad eius adventum sanctificat sacrifitium. 
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EPHESINUS: Nunquam memini me legisse hanc patris nostri sententiam. Et 
quia puto te vera locutum, muto omnino iudicium, illamque formulam conse- 
crationis credo aptissime sacramento Dominico convenire. 

COLOSSENSIS: Ex his manifeste videtur Latinos non nauseare culicem, 
camelum vero inbibere, sicut tu ipsos inique accusas, in quo calumnie genere 
crimen a te commissum in illos reiicis. Tu enim, cum canem in ecclesia vides, 
clamas, vociferaris, totumque illud saccellum coinquinatum fuisse quereris. 
Adorationem autem | panis, que patentissima idololatria est, velut camelum 
inglutis magnumque sacrificium Deo te optulisse arbitraris, cum illi parciun- 
cule panis divinam venerationem afferre festinas. Nec quispiam Latinorum 
adeo nescius est, sicut tu indocte suspicaris, ut et ymago Salvatoris ab ipsis 
adoranda non sit, qui pani, priusquam sanctificetur, cultum Deo servatum 
offerre non sinunt. Nam cum ymago Christi totum corpus Dominicum ambiat 
adeo ut nil sibi deesse videatur nisi ut sentiat et loquatur, quod in panis figura 
invenire non potes, que dementia te induxit ut crederes Latinos facile ymagi- 
num adorationem abiiectum ire quia puro pani cultum divinum non afferunt? 
A panis igitur adoratione non solum abstineas, sed etiam alios tue damnatio- 
nis conscios emenda, si vis ab eterno supplitio eripi. 

Sed de hoc satis. Nunc ad aliam magnitudinem iniuriarum accedamus. 
De quo an tibi respondere deberem diu | mecum cogitavi memor illius 
sententie:!? «ne respondeas stulto iuxta stultitiam suam.» Sed cum idem 
sapiens mox addiderit: « respondeas stulto iuxta stultitiam suam, » tuis impu- 
dicis mendatiis respondere statui. Quod faciam quam modestius potero, ne 
sanctimonia Romane Ecclesie tuo sordidissimo ore polluta videatur. Audiamus 
igitur te prius voce propria mentientem:!!! 
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Et hec a quibus? Ab his certe qui omnem traditionem ecclesiasticam irri- 
tant, qui inter sanctum et inquinatum nequaquam distingunt. Ubi apud 
ipsos sacrarium quod inter nos altare dicitur? Ubi apud ipsos sacra sedes 
quam pontifex ascendit? Legant venerandas Maximi voces et abscondan- 
tur. Videant qui magis ipsum et suos sermones sequuntur, nos vel illi. Et 
tamen ipse illuminator Ecclesie, certans pro veritate et recta fide, totum 
orbem discurrit et maximum tempus in Occidua parte fecit, Rome scili- 
cet et in Affrica, nec quitpiam aliud dixisset quam tota Ecclesia tenebat et 
Christiani omnes. Sed inventores novorum et falsarii fidei ecclesiasticos 
mores corruperunt atque immutaverunt. Nec mirum ubi et ipsam natu- 
ram falsam reddiderunt pro viris femine apparentes, et venera|bilem 
ornatum virilis forme auferunt. Unde et sacrificando feminas coastantes 
habent, nam et ipsi mulieribus similes sunt, etiam plurimi laicorum cum 
voluerint sedent. Et ipsi misticum calicem post communionem abluen- 
tes loturam in terram iaciunt. Nec terrentur, cum voluntas tulerit, men- 
sam sacram calcare. Tantum noverunt sancta eorum venerari, et ipsi nos 
accusant. Heu eorum inscipientie! Heu excecationis! 


COLOSSENSIS: Hec tue turpissime obiectationes quam frivole sint, manifeste 


videbis si suo ordine ipsas considerare incipiamus. Et primo vellem abs te scire 


quas vocas 'traditiones ecclesiasticas. 


EPHESINUS: Salvatoris precepta, apostolorum doctrinam, sacrorum consi- 


liorum sententias. 
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COLOSSENSIS: Recte locutus es, si ultra ostenderis quas ex his traditionibus 
Romana Ecclesia sprevit. 

EPHESINUS: Si mente repetes, invenies Latinos omnes illas frustrasse. Et 
primo Salvatoris sententiam: ipse enim dicit Spiritum Sanctum a Patre proce- 
dere; vos et de Filio idipsum dici debere affirmatis. 

COLOSSENSIS: O | Ephesinorum pontificem, que philosophia te docuit ut si 
Filius Spiritum Sanctum a Patre procedere dixerit, id ab ipso solo esse credatur? 

EPHESINUS: Cur igitur Filius de Spiritu loquens non a se procedere dixerat, 
quod profecto in tam oportuno processionis loco tacere non debuerat? 

COLOSSENSIS: Fecit certe, cum paulo ante premiserat eundem Spiritum 
Veritatis esse, et ipse sese Veritatem alibi nominaverat. Satis a se Spiritum 
procedere docuit, cum post resur(r)ectionem ab intimo pectore sufflans, 
"Accipite," inquit, "Spiritum Sanctum."!? Quod Cirilus Alexandrinorum pre- 
sul, pertractans in editionibus super Iohannem, non secus Christum dedisse 
Spiritum Sanctum tunc asseveravit quam quisque hominum cum “proprium 
spiritum ex intimis visceribus ad extra effundit.” Unde et ait:!2° 
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In his enim que bona naturalia Patris sunt Filius essencialiter communi- 
cans, habet Spiritum eo modo quo et Pater ipsum habere intelligitur, non 
sibi hoc forinsecus additum, nec ab extra adveniens. Obtusum enim, ymo 
furiosum, est ita sentire. Sed quemadmodum unusquisque nostrum pro- 
prium spiritum in se continet et ex intimis visceribus ad extra effundit, 
propterea et corporaliter ipsum Christus sufflavit, ostendens ut sicut ex 
ore humano spiritus procedit corporaliter, sic et ex divina substantia id 
quod ex se est, Deo digne, profunditur. 


Ex hoc vides | apertissime qui traditionem Christi evacuant, vel tu et tuorum 
errorum conscii vel Romana Ecclesia que sacris evangelicis vocibus consenta- 
nea sentit et predicat. 

EPHESINUS: Quia ad superiorem disputationem redire oportebit, si diutius 
immorabimur, ideo satis est de hoc nunc usque dixisse. 

COLOSSENSIS: Et de traditione Christi quam falso locutus es manifeste 
apparet. Restat si de doctrina apostolorum habeas quo adversus Romanam 
Ecclesiam mentiaris. 

EPHESINUS:Deilla ostendam tibi quam apertissime Latini tui transgredian- 
tur. Nonne ad Antiochenorum preces Petrus et ceteri primum Christianorum 
concilium Ierosolimis coegerunt? 

COLOSSENSIS: Sic Lucas in Actibus narrat.!?! 

EPHESINUS: Nonne post sanctam illam consultationem apostoli omnes 
dixerunt:?? « Visum est Spiritui Sancto et nobis nihil ultra imponere vobis 
oneris quam hec necessaria ut abstineatis vos ab immolatis simulacrorum et 
sanguine et suffocato et fornicatione »? Cur igitur Latini, hoc apostolicum — 
ymo Spiritus Sancti — preceptum publice irritantes, impudice suffocatum et 
| sanguinem edunt? 

COLOSSENSIS: Sed si ordinem debite narrationis, Ephesine, consideraveris, 
reperies mandatum hoc Anthiochenis oportune non ad perpetuam observa- 
tionem, sed pro ingruentia temporis fuisse indultum. Nam cum magna quotti- 
dianaque inter eos qui ex circumcisione et ex gentilitate ad fidem convenerant 
contentio fieret, ut cessarent iurgia conciliatioque gentilium cum Iudeis auge- 
retur atque pinguesceret, a sanguine et suffocato immolaticiis ac fornicatione 
apostoli Anthiochenis abstinere iusserunt. Prima duo consuetudini et voto 
Iudeorum satisfecerant, alia duo suspitionem ab ipsis Iudeis de gentilibus 
abstulerunt salutique credentium nationum acute providerant. Vides causam 
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iniiecti oneris? Hec cum cessarunt oportuit et sanctionem illam ex parte 
defecisse. 

EPHESINUS: Videris mihi velle immolatis et fornicatione posse Christi- 
anorum quemlibet uti sine offensa. Si quidem observantia sanguinis et suf- 
focati, que veteri institutione | vetita sunt, pretereuntibus Anthiochenorum 
iurgiis aboleri debuit, eadem ratione et immolatum et fornicatio cessante con- 
tentione redire debuerunt. Aut igitur utrumque solutum est post illam turba- 
tionem aut neutrum dispensari debuerat. 

COLOSSENSIS: Ego hanc tuam particionem facile admitterem, si cetera quo- 
que in illis prohibitis paria forent, quod inveniri non potest. Nam suffocatum 
et sanguis sola Mosaica institutione esui humano interdicta sunt. Immolatis 
autem vesci et fornicatione corpus polluere ipsi nature et rationi non medio- 
cre adversantur, cum primum ad ydololatriam pertineat, alterum procreationi 
prolis et eius recte educationi quam plurimum officiat. Vagus enim concubi- 
tus illa non patitur. Sed de traditionibus patrum quicpiam adversus Romanam 
Ecclesiam quo tuum errorem ostendas? 

EPHESINUS: Non errorem, sed publicam veritatem. Nonne patres nostre 
religionis statuerunt nullo die Sabbati preter unum qui | diei resurrectionis 
proximus est ieiunandum fore? Quomodo autem Latini hanc patrum senten- 
tiam transgredi ausi sunt? 

COLOSSENSiSs: Nullius generalis concilii decretum invenies quod Sabbatum 
ab abstinentia!?? solverit, sed consuetudo apud quasdam nationes invaluit ut 
illum diem solutum haberent. Observationes autem que non a sanctis apos- 
tolis nec sacris conciliis tradite sunt libere fiunt, ita ut pro locorum varietate 
teneri aut dissolvi habeant. Testis est Ambrosius Mediolanensium presul, qui 
ait se Rome solere Sabbato ieiunare, quod Mediolani non observabat.!3+ 

EPHESINUS: Quomodo dicis hanc Sabbati cerimoniam liberam esse volen- 
tibus, cum et canones apostolorum id precipiant et sexta sacra synodus!?5 
eosdem canones suscipiendos fore decrevit? 

COLOSSENSIS: Canones qui dicuntur a sanctis apostolis editi suspecti 
habiti sunt et inter apocriphos libros inclusi. Unde et inter ecclesiasticam 
observantiam ab LXXXV in Lx, a LX. in quinquaginta excerpti sunt. Testes sunt 
Zepherinus et Leo, Romani pontifices, quorum primus sextam synodum longe 
ante precesserat, Leo vero ipsam sequutus est; suscepti tamen a sacra synodo 
Sabbati observantiam non habent. Quomodo enim latuisset Agathonem, Sedis 
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Apostolice presulem, qui sexti universalis concilii acta dictaque probavit, ut 
non itidem apud occiduas ecclesias servaretur?126 

EPHESINUS: Quia observatio Sabbati non nimium obest si modo sincero 
animo fiat, ideo de ipsa longiorem sermonem facere non arbitror necessarium. 
Dicito itaque si quid habes ultro quo recte respondeas. 

COLOSSENSIS: Habeo plurima et omnia certe verissima, quibus tuas ini- 
iectas calumnias in Romanam Ecclesiam aperte refellam. Sed prius scire abs 
te cupio: cum dicas Latinos inter sanctum et inquinatum aut prophanum non 
discernere, quid per illud ‘inquinatum’ intelligis? Estne aliquid tale a natura 
indictum quod ‘immundum | recte dicatur, vel totum voluntati legis dimissum 
est ut inter ea que usui humano accedunt quedam immunda habeantur? 

EPHESINUS: Extat utrumque. Nam et in prima rerum procreatione natura 
inquinata quedam permisit et legis institutione immunda alia dicuntur; horum 
quodlibet testimonio litterarum sacrarum accepimus. 

COLOSSENSIS: Falleris, Ephesine, nec parvam iniuriam ipsi nature inicis. 
Nam si in opificio suo inquinatum aliquid frequenter natura reliquisset, id aut 
nescia faceret aut quasi debilitata impurum a mundo segregare non potuis- 
set. Quorum neutrum de ineffabili illa potentia dici potest. Deinde, non vides 
quantum illi sententie adverseris que ait:?? “Vidit Deus cuncta que fecerat et 
erant valde bona"? 

EPHESINUS: Ego huic tue responsioni nihil obiicio. Est Noe vir iustus et 
illa etate Deo precipuus, qui certum te faciet, cum divino precepto de mun- 
dis septena et septena, de immundis vero animalibus | duo et duo in archam 
conduxerat.!88 

COLOSSENSIS: Illa animalia et omnia sui generis munda et vetita!?? natura 
expollivit adeo ut nullam peccati labem anime ingerant. Verum, cum ad usum 
hominum et sacrificiorum oblationem generata videantur ea que post primi 
patris peccatum noxia et virulenta hominibus facta sunt, immunda vocitantur. 
Horum nature, usus, complexiones, proprietates plurimum inter se distant. 
Alia vero, quia turpi cibo vesci solent aut in sacris gentilium magna veneratione 
habebantur, velut immunda a sacrificiorum oblatione abiecta sunt. Morali 
etiam intelligentia quedam animalium immolationi concedebantur; alia peni- 
tus interdicta sunt. Nihil autem istorum est quod a Latinis ignoretur. Nam cum 
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secularium ac divinarum litterarum apprime edocti sint, tam publica institutio 
eos latere non potuit. 

EPHESINUS: Videris mihi omnino non intellexisse que dicere volui, cum 
Latinos accusaverim non discernere inter sanctum atque prophanum. Illud 
| non ideo dixi ut ipsos naturas animalium aut Mosaicam constitutionem 
ignorare crederem, sed quia confuso quodam et indifferenti usu omnia illa 
admittunt. Nam et ranas, et testudines, lumaces, serpentes, et quicquid aliud 
turpissimum illis occurat quod eis edacitas suggerat immundissime come- 
dunt. Id et eorum sacris admittere solent; siquidem canem nemo prohibet ne 
templum ingrediatur, et Iudeo ac infideli cuilibet patent ianue ecclesiarum. 
Que omnia a bonis moribus et vera religione aliena sunt. 

COLOSSENSIS: Debuisti saltem a beato Petro, apostolorum principe, 
doctior fieri, qui, cum multorum animalium congeriem sibi oblatam abhor- 
reret, affirmans se numquam aliquid immundum manducasse, ab angelo 
correptus est:4? “Que Deus,” inquit, "benedixit, tu immunda non dicas." Que 
igitur natura munda nobis produxit, ea quorum!^! “nihil reiiciendum,” sed 
“cum gratiarum actione" percipienda sunt, quemadmodum Paulus Tito | 
scripserat.^? Que suscepta per os non coinquinant hominem, sicut Salvator 
decrevit.^? Quomodo tu, illius universalis ac sanctissime institutionis impu- 
dentissime spretor, infamare audes? Ingressus autem canis et infidelis in tem- 
plum nullum contagium afferunt. Canis enim non introducitur, sed cum a 
vestigiis domini sui difficile evelli possit, ingrediente ipso sepe, et ille occulte 
dillabitur. Infidelis autem, si ut audiat, interroget, discat, ingrediatur, admit- 
tendus est, cum illo suo accessu ipse ecclesiam non polluat, sed magis pollu- 
tam animam purgare atque salvare possit. Quam igitur sapientissime Latini 
prophanum a sancto decernant iam audisti. 

Veniamus ad alias tuas insanas obiiectationes. Dicis, «ubi est apud eos 
altare? » quasi nec ubi. Ego puto tantam fuisse animi tui cecitatem ut etiam 
usque ad optutus corporis se diffuderit quod in plurimis anime morbis acci- 
dere solet. Sed dicas, Ephesine, cum in Italiam profectus es, vidisti illic | 
aliquod templum? 

EPHESINUS: Plurima, magnificentissima ac ornatissima. 


140 Act 10.2-15, 116-9. Act 1.9: « Quae Deus mundavit tu ne commune dixeris.» Cf. 
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« Non dicas immunda, quae Deus mundavit. » 
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COLOSSENSIS: Quid putas illic Latinos agere? 

EPHESINUS: Orare, sacramenta offerre, sacrificare? 

COLOSSENSIS: Recte existimas. Putasne ibi aliquem esse locum sacrificio 
ascriptum, vel quorsum voluntas duxerit, ibi licet hostiam offerre? 

EPHESINUS: Puto esse aliqua loca decreta sacrificio eminentiora ac digniora, 
in quibus tam venerandum sacramentum confici debeat. 

COLOSSENSIS: Cum illa decreta loca, ut dicis, nullo alio nomine apud 
nostros et tuos quam ‘altaria’ appellentur, quanta est tua insipientia ut tam 
facile aut tuam ignaviam aut reconditum odium toti orbi significes? 

EPHESINUS:Sentio plane non ad meam intelligentiam,!^^ sed ad vocis signi- 
ficationem te sermonem vertisse. Non nego Latinos altaria habere, sed non tali 
decentia sacratissimo corpori dedicata colunt et ornant sicut decet cultores 
Dei. Deberent enim clausa esse nec aliquem ingredi licere nisi qui sacro ordi|ni 
aggregatus est; populus autem a longe astare et divina aspicere; quod a tuis 
minime servatur. 

COLOSSENSIS: Video te iterum ad veterem umbram reversum. Vis ut altare 
undique concludamus ita ut omnia astanti populo secreta et incognita sint, 
quemadmodum et Iudeis preceptum est. Sed quia illa tanquam umbra prete- 
rierunt, servari amodo nephas est. 

EPHESINUS: Intelligere nequeo quo pacto sacrarii claustrum figura! fuerit 
aut quomodo preterierit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Nosti, ut opinor, in tabernaculo federis'^$ archam fuisse con- 
structam ex lignis sethin, qua quedam erant recondita, que integritatem Christi 
significarent. Archa composita erat ex ligno sethin, purissimo genere arborum, 
quod rectissime Dominico corpori adaptatur. Propterea et auro mundo celata 
fuerat. In illa servabatur manna, quod animam Christi preferebat plenam divi- 
nitate et sapientia. Habebat virgam Aaron, que pontificii Christi dignitatem 
ostenderat. Erant et | tabule legis, quia tunc venturus erat qui legem longe 
prestantiorem ferre debebat. Sed quia omnia hec non solum vulgo, sed etiam 
integerrimis ac sapientissimis viris aliena erant, cortina archam tegebat que 
aptissime ex quatuor coloribus consuta est: ex bysso retorta, que viros ab omni 
carnis voluptate purgatos indicat; iacincto, que sapientie signum est; ex pur- 
pura, qua intelleguntur ii qui constantissime passionibus carnis obsistunt; ex 
cocco bis tincto, ut etiam si qui amore Dei proximique ardebant illius nihil- 
ominus misterii vel tenuem eruditionem habuerint. Sed cum iam omnia illa 
preterierint, quid necesse est cortinam in templo habere aut illum in mediis 
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archanis concludere, cuius humanitas atque benignitas nobis manifeste appa- 
ruit, sicut Paulus Tito scripserat?!^? Preterea, meministi superiore disputatione 
fuisse ostensum substantiam panis virtute Dei in verbis Salvatoris suscepta 
extremo prolatio|nis articulo in corpus Dominicum verti. Sacerdos autem eo 
momento gestu corporis ostendit Christum adesse. Quo agnito, populus astans 
genu, ore, pectore, manu, leni oratione sacra veneratur. Si igitur numero fideles 
plurimi sunt in illo concluso saccello, omnes eum videre non possent ad quem 
adorandum convenerant. Patet itaque aspectus undique cerimonias afferre 
volentibus. 

EPHESINUS: Nusquam memini me apud nostros legisse que iam loqueris. 
Quod si ita est quemadmodum dicis, nihil in eis video quod iure reprehendi 
possit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Et ideo summa obiurgatione dignus es qui temere accusare 
venisti ea que iure reprehendi non possunt. Facta igitur debita purgatione 
patentissime falsitatis, accedamus ad reliquas tuas iniurias. Ubi est, ais, apud 
illos sacra sedes quam pontifex ascendit? Non hec diceres, Ephesine, nisi ali- 
quis nequam spiritus te possideret. A quo si permissus fuisses, cum in Italia 
versabaris, scrutari loca sacra, ecclesias, oratoria, cenobia, re|ligionis acrimo- 
niam, vivendi ordinem, contemplationis sublimitatem, diceres profecto vel 
homines illos in terris extra corpus totam sanctimoniam Christiane religionis 
complexos, vel ipsam sanctimoniam humana forma suscepta inter homines 
in seculo isto versari. Domumque repetens, esses eorum acerrimus predicator. 
Sed ignorare non debes apud Latinos esse decentissimas sedes pontificibus 
sanctis devotas. Habent et ipsi vestes sacras, vasa pretiosissima misteriis divinis 
dedicata; habent ysodum; habent omnia ad celebritatem sacrificii aptissima ac 
ornatissima. Que singula, si quis describere vellet, opus proprium postularent. 

EPHESINUS: Dicas ex iis paucissima. Facile enim ex eorum descripsione 
reliqua quoque percipiemus. 

COLOSSENSIS: Pontifex, cum hostiam Deo oblaturus est, sacrarium sive 
gazophilatium ingreditur, ubi psalmos ad illud officium destinatos cum ora- 
tionibus que pontificalibus vestibus coaptantur legere incipit, cum interim 
ministri ipsum vestire gestiant. | Et calciamenta pedum plantis applicant, 
pedes caligis vestiunt, ligulis ipsas pedibus astringunt. Calciamenta incar- 
nationem Christi nobis insinuant, iuxta illud:^? “In ydumeam,” hoc est inter 
gentes, *extendam calciamentum meum,” videlicet notam faciam incarnatio- 
nem meam. Calige animam, que indissolubli unionis connexione divinitati 
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copulatur, hec est ligula illa de qua Iohannes testatus est, dicens:^? “Non sum 
dignus solvere corrigiam calciamenti eius.” Habet amitum in capite galeam, 
spem salutis. Tunice vero albe usus munditiam mentis et corporis signat. 
Propterea et cingulo corpori applicatur, ut illa munditia corporis non fluctue- 
tur more continentorum, sed quod ad temperantiam pontifex summo studio 
festinare curet, cuius illa precipua dignitas est ut a voluptate carnis non solum 
non super(e)tur, sed ne agitetur quidem. Subcinctorium fidem designat, sicut 
Ysaias XI? capitulo scripsit.5° Stola iugum evangelice predicationis indicat. 
Vestitur | tunica Christum immitans, qui inconsutibili veste usus est; hec in 
pontifice integritatem evangelice eruditionis significat. Extrema vestium dal- 
matica ponitur lata et longa, docens pontificis sapientiam non rerum aut tem- 
porum angustiis coartari, sed ubique et semper fore effudendam. Chirotece 
manus illius ab omni turpi munere tuentur. Anulus Ecclesie subarrationem, 
baculus auctoritatem ipsius ostendit. Extremo thiara capiti eius apponitur 
que excellentiam Christi in terris pontifici collatam docet; hec ideo bicornis 
est quia utriusque testamenti intelligentiam antistes habere debet. 

Hoc modo ornatus, cum locum immolationis accedit, precedunt turiferarii 
lumen gestantes. De quo Ysaias:!5! "Surge illuminare Iherusalem, quia venit 
lumen tuum." His proximus est subdiaconus, ferens apostolorum et prophe- 
tarum codicem qui adventum Christi pro temporum varietate predicaverunt. 
Post hunc accedit et pontifex, utroque latere sustenantus, sacerdote scilicet 
| atque levita, ut Salvatorem Veteris et Novi Testamenti testimoniis venisse cre- 
datur. Is, ut sese non prorsus ab omni labe criminis alienum ostendat, ante 
altare publica quadam confessione se peccatorem fatetur. Deinde erectus 
appropinquat altari, in quo, peractis debitis cerimoniis, ascendit pontificalem 
cathedram decentissimis paramentis ornatam, ubi sedet donec clerus que ad 
ysodum pertinebant expleverit. Postea surgens religiosissimo ordine peragit 
ea que ad populi illuminationem, oblationem sacrificii, et gratiarum actionem 
attinent. Hec enim tria altaris administratio continet. Taceo in hac parte ora- 
tiones, petitiones, supplicationes, et obsecrationes que ipse vel elevata voce vel 
secum tacitus celebrat, nam illa alterius negocii sunt. 

EPHESINUS: Hec omnia illi misterio decentissime adaptantur. Sed nil 
eorum vidi nec aliquis fuit qui me de iis prudentiorem faceret. 

COLOSSENSIS: Quantum igitur in hac parte errasti iam vides. Veniamus ad 
alias | tuas ineptias. 
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EPHESINUS: Si afferre testem in medium virum sapientia et sanctitate ple- 
num ineptum sit, nescio quod inter disputantes fieri possit quod aptum acco- 
modatumque dicatur. 

COLOSSENSIS: Quod beatissimum Maximum quasi in dedecus Romane 
Ecclesie nobis legendum obieceris, recte id fecisti, quod te factum ire opta- 
veram. Ipse enim tuo mucrone mox ferieris et testis tuus te insipientissimum 
arguet. 

EPHESINUS: Hoc certe nullo modo facturus est. 

COLOSSENSIS: Dicas, Ephesine, quis illum veritatis predicatorem aceri- 
mum a Constantinopolitana urbe depulit? 

EPHESINUS: Hereticorum rabies qui unam voluntatem et operationem in 
Christo affirmabant. 

COLOSSENSIS: Inde depulsus, quo tandem confugerat? 

EPHESINUS: Romam, ubi et plurimum etatis sue consumavit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Putasne ipsum, cum Romam veniret, veros Christiane reli- 
gionis cultores et intemeratam Ecclesiam invenerit?!52 

EPHESINUS: Sic credere necesse est. Quomodo enim ad Romanam sedem 
confugisset, | nisi ipsam ab omni labe erroris mundam agnovisset? 

COLOSSENSIS: Si igitur Romani cultum ita divinum corrupissent, sicut tu 
clamitas, quo pacto ille errorum expugnator constantissimus cum ipsis diu 
vixisset aut tantam religionis corruptellam litteris et sermonibus non arguis- 
set? Sed diuturnus ille convictus ostendit ipsum omnem morem Romane 
Ecclesie approbasse. Quod et alio modo ostendit, cum iniecta calumnia!9? quo- 
rundam tuorum quod Romani in predicando Spiritum Sanctum a Patre et Filio 
procedere duo principia affirmarent, ipse sapientissime eosdem Romanos per 
epistolas ad quendam Marinum excussasset.5^ Nec dicere poteris hos ritus 
postquam beatus Maximus Romam adventaverat fuisse celebratos. Nam anna- 
les Romanorum pontificum docent illos vetustissimos et ab ipso apostolorum 
principe originem habuisse. Quantum igitur testis tuus te veracem ostenderit 
iam vides. Deinde et mendacem ostendit, | cum dicas Latinos Catholice fidei et 
ecclesiasticorum morum fuisse corruptores. 

Veniamus ad alias tuas impudicas calumnias. Dicis ipsos naturam et ve(ne) 
randum ornatum virilem falsificasse, cum pro viris mulieres appareant. O 
impudicum pontificem atque indoctum philosophum, quid te impulit ut ad 
tam turpem palestram descendisses? 

EPHESINUS: Inhonesta barbe abrasio. 
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COLOSSENSIS: Potuisses profecto de illa pillorum congerie modeste dispu- 
tare et non velut leno in divino cultu mulieres inducere. Sed oportebat prorsus 
ut illud a te fieret. Nam cum in superiori disputatione te blasphemum, ini- 
quum, indoctum, mendacemque ostenderis, restabat quod et muliebri molitie 
te corruptum fatereris, ut quasi ex omni criminum genere te infectum omnes 
intelligant. Dicis Latinos irritare naturam quod pilo pillum abiiciant? 

EPHESINUS: Dixi idemque repeto. 

CoLossENsis: Hanc pillorum densitatem cui nature officio tribuis? 

EPHESINUS: Digestioni. | Nam cum ipsa natura rerum artifex alimentum 
receptat, mirifico quodam opere purum ab impuro secernit egestumque rur- 
sum quorsus meatus attraxerit, abiicit, et velut onus membris in extimam par- 
tem depellit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Pilli e(r)go de numero eorum extant que natura tanquam 
superflua abiicit. 

EPHESINUS: Ita videtur. 

COLOSSENSIS: Igitur Latini cum barbam decidunt naturam imitantur? 

EPHESINUS: Cogor dicere ita esse. 

COLOSSENSIS: Responde ulterius, obsecro: quis eorum naturam ipsam 
corrumpit, vel ille qui barbam incidit, vel is qui eam servat, imo qui tanquam 
numen quoddam veneratur et colit? 

EPHESINUS: Deduxisti me quo venire cavebam. Sed unum a me scire velis: 
cum audis naturam quedam in extremam partem corporis abiicere, non ita 
intelligas ut tanquam ab omni officio ipsa aliena iudicet, sed quod uni admi- 
nistrationi inutile est, alteri operi applicatur, quod in singulis nature negotiis 
aperte invenies. Pillus igitur, cum interioribus | officiis admoveri non possit, 
ad limites corporis emittitur ut tegmentum ac ornamentum sit, quod in ani- 
malibus vides. Natura enim gallos, leones, aquilas, densitate pillorum in collo 
feminas a masculis secrevit. Hoc et in homine servare voluit. 

COLOSSENSIS: Videris aliquid erudite dicere, cuius si in considerationem 
veneris, invenies te omnino errasse. Putas animalia cetera solo sensu moveri, 
hominem vero tanquam altioris ingenii participem arte et ratione vivere? Hoc 
ab eruditissimis viris diffinitum dudum accepimus. Animalibus igitur, quo- 
niam ad omnem vite ordinem solus sensus non satis est, sapientissime natura 
providit, operimento scilicet et ornamento. Homo autem quia per artificium 
de indumento, per rationem autem de ornamento, solus sibi sufficere potest, 
ideo ipsum omnium opificem?55 consilio suo reliquit. Dico autem ornamen- 
tum non quod ex sago aut serici connexione vel fucata quadam appositione 
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membris hominis ad|movetur,56 sed ineffabilem illum decorem virtutum que 
mores componunt, animam illustrant, et ad divinam cognitionem et spem 
assequendi nexumque insolubilis caritatis mentem attollunt. Latini igitur 
barbam abradunt sicut et ungues abscidunt et tergunt sudorem, et hoc pro 
munditia corporis. Nam illa pillorum silva inextricabilis quedam animalia 
infestissima homini tanquam feras silvestres nutrit et celat. Ad quorum vena- 
tionem oportet manus, ungues, pectines, venacula vermium illorum, summo 
studio in nemus illud pillorum immittere. Qui autem et muliebri corruptioni 
proximi sunt, barbam vino optimo abluunt, odoramentis delibu(u)nt, nocte 
vero in lecto miserrimum illud onus sacco concludunt, ne pilli compliciti futu- 
ris venaculis aditum obstruant, a qua servitute et idololatrica superstitione 
Latini rasoriol?? parvo mox se liberant. 

Sacerdotibus autem Romane Ecclesie inest et alia quedam | necessitas: 
siquidem, cum corpus et sanguinem Salvatoris quottidie aut frequentissime 
sumant, oportet eos ut non solum puram mentem sed et corporis munditiam 
servent, ne sacramento extraneum quidpiam admisceatur. Quorum neutrum 
cum tuis facere curas. Taceo quam frequenter tu cum tuis complicibus, ante- 
quam ad altare accedis, mentem per penitentiam purges, cum et ipsum peni- 
tentie nomen tibi et pluribus tuorum ignotum omnino videatur. Et ut corporis 
spurcitia interiorem immundiciam indicet, pillos superioris labii ad inferioris 
densitatem demittis. Cumque tempus sumendi sanguinis venerit, intingis pil- 
los, quos mox vino brodio aut cuicumque liquori, quem stomacho ingeris, eos 
admisces. Qui etiam cadentes in locis fetidis, a pretereuntibus conculcantur. 
Sic nosti Dominicum sanguinem colere. Sed par est ut sic facias. Non enim 
ipsum secus veneraris quam in altari dignam Deo illum/5? ostiam offers. | 

EFFESINUS: Si barba ad decorem virilem data non est, videre non possum 
cur mulieres barbas non? habeant. 

COLOSSENSIS: Quod in ea corporis parte illa densitate pillorum careant, 
non ideo fit ut aliquo humano ornamento priventur, sed cum ipsis non tantam 
vim digerendi in illa parte natura indulserit, ideo humidum illud non tam den- 
sum hispidumque emittit. Sunt et alie rationes cur illam corporis partem sagax 
ipsa natura inberbem reliquit. Vadas. Deus te perdat cum barba tua, qui me ad 
tam obscuram disputationem venire coegisti. 


156 admovetur] admoventur Ms 
157 rasorio] rosario MS 

158 illum] scil. panem? 
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Quod autem dixeris apud Latinos mulieres divinis ministeriis assistere, pro- 
fecto, Ephesine, aut falleris aut!6? mentiris. Non se ingerunt divinis officiis, sed, 
contemplantes pietatem divinam in genus humanum reddentesque gratias de 
tam ineffabili beneficio, astant a longe quantum decens est sexui illi divina 
inspicere. 

Egrotans autem aut valitudinarius quilibet cui adstandum diu pedes non 
| suppetunt, nonne melius facit sedere in oratorio preces porrigendo quam ab 
ingressu ecclesie abstinere velit? Eadem ratione et vos ‘cathismata’ in oratoriis 
dicitis, ut debilis quisque inter orandum vires reficiat. 

Ablutio autem calicis vel manuum consecrantis non in terram effunditur, 
sicut tu fingis, sed cum in die natalitio Salvatoris liceat sacerdoti ter hostiam 
consecrare, ne misterii secunda assumptio aliquem extraneum liquorem inve- 
niat quem prius sumere solebat, sacerdos loco secreto ad hoc officium extructo 
infundit. 

Ex iis igitur que congessimus, evidentissima ratione constat ut insipien- 
tiam et cecitatem quam in Latinis derides in te ipso deflere miserrime habeas. 
Repetis superiora hoc modo!) 


"Eyes ixavas &x t&v eipruévov bd tod copod tà Deia Maéipov, Ge ý uev 
pot) Elcodog THY "pop Sid copxóc rtotpouctoy elc TOV xórpov TODTOV Tod 
Seonotov SyAoi. dtd xal mpd adTIS MEV TA TPOPYTIKA ğopata Zëourot |, uec 
om ÕÈ TÀ moto Ae vol EdAYYEAIKA Aóyia dverytvwoKovTat. 0 Se SevTEpA 
elaodos xai peyan thy Sevtepav Tod xupiov Mapovalay Turnoi, xag’ Hv Sura 
TAAV peta SOENS moporyevópevog ¿mi tò xpivoul62 Cvroc xal vexpods TOUS 
&&(ouc pe Exvtod ovpmaparaBwv!® eic tov dmepovpdviov x&pov, xE? Uer 
or Soco SiIvEexds ÅTOKAAÚTNTWV TOUTOIS TA TEAEWTEPA xod FELOTEPA, KATH 
TO Pdoxov pyTtoviet. « Stav adto "unt ped” Duëm xawov ev TH Bactreia tod 
Oeod ». fo A dv tig xal Etepov Aóyov, Greg Y, pEydAy Elcodog Thv TOD 
TWTHOS NUAV xundetav ortoxumot, xa Hv vexpóc ono Iwongp xoi Nocoór)uou 
TIPO TOV TAPOV PEPSPEVOS ET uuocpóv eEaveoty Kal Tov xóo pov ČTAVTA TPÒÇ 
THY Exvtod yvaow eméotpeWev’ oŬtw ndvtadOa qepópevoc ó tepog Xproc 
ateAys ett xoi olov vexpóc peta uxpòv TH Tod Cworotod mvetuatos evepyeta 


160 autfalleris aut] mg. MS 

161 Marcus Eugenicus, Epistola ad Georgium presbyterum 3-4 (ed. Petit, 473, 32—474, 21). 
162  xpivat] xpivat MS 

163  cupmopoAoov] ouumrapaho ov MS 
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Cwodtar xol mpd adtd TÒ Cwomoldv cj petacxevdZetat. tabtd col ex 
TOMÓ OALYa TPOG aTOTPOTY THC &etvov dvatcyuvTias ëypapa. 


| Satis iam habes ex iis que a Maximo divina sapiente dicta sunt: quod 
prima ysodus presentiam Domini in mundum istum per carnem signifi- 
cet; propterea et ante ipsam prophetica cantica mox apostolica et evan- 
gelica eloquia leguntur. Secunda autem ysodus et magna secunde 
presentie typus est, secundum quam, iterum cum gloria adveniens ut 
vivos et mortuos iudicet, dignos secum accipiet ad chorum superceles- 
tem, ubicum eis in eternum mansutus est, revelans illis ea que perfectiora 
ac diviniora sunt, iuxta vocem illam: “Quando bibam illud vobis|cum 
novum in regno Dei.” Diceret forte quispiam et aliam rationem: ut magna 
ysodus exequias Salvatoris nostri figuret, secundum quam a loseph et 
Nicodemo ad sepulcrum delatus post modicum resurrexit et universum 
mundum ad suam agnitionem convertit. Ex hoc sacer panis imperfectus 
et quasi mortuus accione vivifici Spiritus post modicum vivificatur et ad 
ipsum vivificum corpus convertitur. Hec tibi ex multis pauca ad confuta- 
tionem inverecundie illorum perscripsi. 


COLOSSENSIS: Latini tuas typicas significationes et debitas cerimonias non 
accusant. 

EPHESINUS: Quid igitur in ipsis est quod eos adeo vehementer offendit? 

COLOSSENSIS: Quod putes non in alio quam in fermentario pane sacramen- 
tum Dominicum confici posse. Quod in templo circumeas et invites indoctam 
plebem idololatriam com(m)ittere. Quod arbitreris in aliis quam in Salvatoris 
verbis misterium illud perfici. Quod cum illud momentum tam admirabilis 
conversionis accesserit nullam | omnino venerationem ostendis. Quod in mis- 
sarum celebrationibus nullum penitus sacrifitium offers. 

EPHESINUS: Quomodo non vereris hec dicere? Quid igitur expedit nos 
missales cerimonias agere, si sacramenti confectione caremus? 

COLOSSENSIS: Hoc te, Ephesine, latere non debet ut minister sacramento- 
rum Christiane pietatis id intendere habet, quod et Christus in Ecclesia facit, 
cum sit instrumentum ratione utens seque voluntarie offerat administrationi 
Ecclesiae. Christus autem, summus sacerdos, et sponsa sua Ecclesia, cum sta- 
tuant in verbis solis Dominicis perfici posse altaris immolationem, quod tu et 
tui complices omnino negatis, profecto in vobis nullum Eucharistie sacramen- 
tum, nulla hostia apud vos immolatur. Hec sunt, Ephesine, que Latini abhor- 
rent, que execrantur, que a finibus Christianis abiicienda iudicant. Non igitur 
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tu eorum temeritatem confutare potes, sed ipsi tuam inauditam impietatem 
refellere | ac iure damnare possunt. Quantum itaque in sacrificio altaris insi- 
pienter et temerarie Latinos argueris iam vides. 

Audiamus etiam in alio religionis opere te manifeste mentiri. Ais:!65 


Tivwoxe dé, Ott 6 poc THs evdobs cuvddov, påMov dé fj pataia xawopwvia, 
xoOdmep Hv krov oddapads map’ ovdevdg mpocedéxOy, GMa xal of tobTw 
ouvOguevot xal broypdpavtes wç evoryets xol mpoddtat Tfj; dAnOetacs Uno 
TAVTWV LigodvTal, xal OVdelg adtots oddenw THY EvtadOa cuverertobpyNaE. 
Qedg Aë ó mévta Õuvåpevoç olxovouncete Tata Tpóc TO cupQpépov xai 
StopSwoete Thv Exxdnatav adtod, Hy cEnyopdouto TA idiw alpat. pbAaCCE THY 
xov Tapaxatabyxny TÀS TlatEws, Tas BeprjAouc xevogovtaci66 navtErdis 
EXTPETTOMEVOS. 
'O 'Epécov Mapxoc. | 


Scias autem ut decretum mendacis synodi, imo magis inanis et nova vox, 
quemadmodum dignum erat, a nemine prorsus suscepta est. Sed et ipsi 
qui illud composuerunt atque subscripserunt velut inquinati et prodito- 
res veritatis odio habentur ab omnibus et nemo eorum qui hic sunt ipsis 
concelebrat. Deus autem, qui omnium potens est, hec disponat ad utile 
et dirigat suam Ecclesiam, quam emit proprio sanguine. Custodi bonum 
depositum fidei, prophanas et vanas voces abiiciens. 
Ephesi Marcus. 


COLOSSENSIS: Cur audes illam synodum mendacem et eius decretum inane 
et inventorium nove vocis nominare? Quomodo fictus aut mendax ille con- 
ventus clarissimorum et sapientissimorum virorum esse potuit, ad quem pro 
veritatis discussione velut ad magisterium Spiritus Sancti undique evolaverant, 
cui Romanus pontifex prefuit, ubi imperator resedit, Patriarcha Ioseph aderat, 
tenentes | loca trium reliquorum patriarcharum non defuerunt, plurima quo- 
que multitudo metropolitarum tui generis sua sponte advenerat? Taceo patres 
Occidentalis Ecclesie in omni disciplina ac religione eruditissimos. Quid igi- 
tur illi sinaxi defuit ne verax et sancta diceretur? Nec propter te, obstinatissi- 
mum hominem, et quosdam solam umbram religionis habentes debuit tante 


165 Marcus Eugenicus, Epistola ad Georgium presbyterum 4 (ed. Petit, 474, 20—33). 

166 xevopwviaç] xatvopwvias corr. Petit 474, 31. The Latin translation renders exactly the nice 
difference between xatwogwvia and xevogoví(a (“new, heretical talk" vs. “empty, foolish 
talk"). 
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sanctitatis et sapientie splendor maculari, cum in omnibus illis sacris con- 
ciliis aliqui Spiritui Sancto rebelles extiterint. Testis est Arrius, Macedonius, 
Nestorius, Dioscorus, et ceteri illi heresiarche, qui proprio fisi ingenio a gene- 
rali omnium illorum patrum diffinitione secesserunt. Preterea, illud decretum 
inane et novi sermonis fictio esse non potest quod apertis codicibus sancti 
patres et utriusque generis preceptores in medium produxerunt, ad quod pro- 
bandum insuperabiles rationes adi(e)cte sunt que te in illis frequentissimis 
congressionibus mutum reddiderunt. | Ceterum, cum tibi inducie amplissime 
date sint ut obiiceres quicquid adversus Latinos haberes, aut rationes eorum 
quas pridem adversus te habuerant confutares, cur nullum huius honestissime 
particionis propositum acceptare voluisti? 

EPHESINUS: Veritus sum ne in me constanter disputantem manus funestas 
iniicerent. 

COLOSSENSIS: Postea quam in Italiam intrasti cum tuis, nil in Latinis 
expertus es quod te in hunc terrorem induceret, imo eorum in vos benivolen- 
tia, hospitalitas, munificentia maximi apparatus, et cetera humanitatis officia 
ipsos piissimos et modestissimos docuerunt. Et hec quidem omnibus commu- 
nia fuerant. Tibi autem singularissimum munus oblatum est, de cuius ingrati- 
tudine Deus aliquando dignas a te exiget penas. 

EPHESINUS: Vellem abste scire illius muneris qualitatem. 

COLOSSENSIS: Meministi, post illas diuturnas disputationes et decretum 
promulgatum suscriptionibus|que munitum, pontificem maximum et impera- 
torem consedisse teque summa benignitate et clementia admonuisse ut ab illa 
tua dyabolica obstinatione recederes annueresque sacri concilii diffinitioni? 

EPHESINUS: Memini optime. Sed quid feci ut tali obiurgatione me postea 
dignum existimes? 

COLOSSENSIS: Quia pollicitus es Constantinopolim petere ubi prefecto 
patriarcha sententie concilii assentires atque subscriberes. Tu autem, velut 
illius filius qui ab initio in veritate non stetit, recedens a sacro illo collegio, ad 
presidia Teuchrorum confugisti, similis illis et forte infidelitate eorum deterior, 
omnesque has regiones tuis chartulis perditissimis corrumpere studuisti, asse- 
rens Latinos mortuum sacrificium Deo offerre; quod umbre Mosayce legis assi- 
deant; quod Basilio magno et sapientissimo Maximo contradicant; quod fidem 
simul et naturam hu|manam corruperint; quod altare apud eos et pontificalis 
cathedra non habeatur; quod velut mulieribus similes virilem sibi dignitatem 
aufferant; quod mulieres ad sacrorum administrationem admittant; quod sacra 
eorum nulla veneratione habita sunt; quod Florentinum Concilium inanem et 
nove fidei diffinitionem ediderit. In quibus omnibus hac nostra congressione 
explosus et redargutus es, quamquam sint alii patres sapientissimi qui longe 
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melius atque acutius has tuas mendacissimas calumnias diluant. Agnosce igi- 
tur, Ephesine, tuos errores nephandissimos et te non solum sceleris tui peni- 
teat, sed etiam publicis testimoniis te errasse fatearis ut simplitium hominum 
corda que tuis mendatiis corrupisti saluti sue restituas. Secus et si tu unus ad 
tot supplitia satis non sis, eterno tamen cum ceteris heresiarchis cruciaberis 
igne. 


Finis. |!67 


167  Andreias arcipiscopi Colosensis add. manu secunda MS 
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CHAPTER 16 


Notes from a Nominalist in a New Incunabulum by 
Symphorien Champier 


Brian Copenhaver and Thomas M. Ward 


Introduction 


No incunabulum can be new, of course, but the book described here is a new 
candidate for that classification: it is a textbook for university undergraduates, 
an Introduction to Instruction in Grammar and Logic by Symphorien Champier 
(c. 1470-1539 ).! Champier was a physician who spent most of his life in Lyon, 
publishing about four dozen books, most of them in Latin and mostly about 
medicine.? Whether the copy of his Isagoge described here is an incunabulum 
will be decided by bibliographers and other experts — not by us. Without doubt, 
however, this little book is a source of fresh information about Champier's 
early career and about the contest between scholastic philosophy and the new 
classicism before and after 1500. 

In modern times, the systematic identification of incunabula — books and 
other items printed before 1501 — goes back to 1822, when Ludwig Hain began 
to publish his Repertorium bibliographicum, which later scholars updated and 
is now being replaced or extended by the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke 
(cw) of the Berlin Staatsbibliothek, the Incunabula Short Title Catalogue 
(1sTc) of the British Library, and — most recently — the Universal Short Title 
Catalogue (UsTC) hosted by the University of St. Andrews and directed by 
Andrew Pettegree. In 1827 Hain gave only two titles (4906, 4907) for Champier, 
and neither is actually an incunabulum. rsrc does not list Champier’s Isagoge, 
showing only his Gateway to Logic and Science (icoo420000) and Dialogue on 
the Destruction of the Magical Arts (icoo421000) as printed before 1501 — both 
in or around 1498 by Guillaume Balsarin in Lyon. But entry 0655320N in cw is 


i Isagoge Simphoriani Champerii in grammaticam disciplinam et logicam cum denotatione 
realium vanitatum et elucidatione nominalium veritatum, n.p., n.d., cited here as Isag. We 
thank Robert Black, Isabelle de Conihout, Martin Davies, Jürgen Dinter, William Kemp and 
Bruce McKittrick for their advice and criticism. 

2 Copenhaver, Symphorien Champier and the Reception of the Occultist Tradition in Renaissance 
France (The Hague: Mouton, 1978). 
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“Champerius, Symphorianus: Isagoge in grammaticam disciplinam; attributed 
to the printer Jean Pivard in Lyon around 1500. The sole source of the entry 
is Jürgen Dinter of Antiquariat Jürgen Dinter in Cologne, and no libraries are 
listed as owning a copy: it was Mr Dinter who generously notified us, in the 
summer of 2010, of the book's existence and provided us with photographs.? 

However, Mr. Dinter also told us that the Bibliothéque Mazarine in Paris 
owns a copy (Rés. 27675-6) of the same title by Champier; Mme Isabelle 
de Conihout, Chief Curator of the Mazarine's Fonds Ancien, has confirmed 
this. Further correspondence with Mme de Conihout and Mr Dinter led us to 
Baudrier's Bibliographie lyonnaise, which dates the Mazarine's Isagoge around 
1512 and locates it in Lyon with the publisher Pierre Mareschal. Since this was 
the only copy of the Isagoge known before Mr Dinter's discovery, and since 
it was not described as an incunabulum, Champier's book would not have 
appeared in any of the standard listings of incunabula from Hain to the rsTC, 
and cw lists it only from Mr Dinter's copy.* 

The older specialized bibliographies also differ in their treatment of 
Champier and his Isagoge. Ferdinand Buisson's 1886 compilation of pedagogi- 
cal books locates it in the Mazarine but gives no date, place or printer. Most 
important: Paul Allut's very detailed bio-bibliography of Champier, published 
in 1859, does not mention it at all. Allut's silence effectively erased the book 
from later scholarship on Champier - including the study published by one of 
us in 1978, based on a dissertation finished in 1970. A closer look at Baudrier — 
although it is organized by printers and publishers rather than authors and 
does not, in principle, list incunabula — would have shown what Allut missed? 

That was the bibliographical story of the Isagoge — as far as we knew — until 
very recently, when the usTc became available online in January of 2014. The 
USTC's ancestor, which deals only with French vernacular books, was not 
relevant for Latin books like the Isagoge. In addition to the Mazarine copy, 
the usrc lists (as of February 7, 2014) four others, all in Italian libraries: the 


3 Ludwig Hain, Repertorium bibliographicum in quo libri omnes ab arte typographica inventa 
usque ad annum MD typis expressi ordine alphabetico . . . recensentur (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1827), 
1.2.95; GW, ISTC and USTC are online. 

4 Henri-Louis Baudrier, Bibliographie lyonnaise: Recherches sur les imprimeurs, libraires, relieurs 
et fondeurs de lettres de Lyon au xvi siècle (Lyon: Brun, 1895), 11.473; Sybille von Gültlingen 
and Réné Badagos, Bibliographie des livres imprimés à Lyon au seiziéme siécle (Baden-Baden: 
V. Koerner, 1992), 1.35.43. 

5 Copenhaver, Symphorien Champier, 1-28; Paul Allut, Étude biographique et bibliographique 
sur Symphorien Champier (Lyon: Scheuring, 1859), 105-7; Ferdinand Buisson, Répertoire 
des ouvrages pédagogiques du xvI° siècle: Bibliothèques de Paris et des departements (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1886), 150. 
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National University Library in Torino, the Panizzi Municipal Library in Reggio 
Emilia, the City Library in Arezzo and the Biblioteca Casanatense in Rome. 
Counting the Dinter book, this would bring the total number of copies of 
the Isagoge now known to six. However, a check with each of the four Italian 
libraries shows that, while all have copies of other books by the prolific 
Champier, none owns the book in question: pro captu lectoris habent sua fata 
libelli. 

Champier wrote the /sagoge for students of grammar and logic at the 
University of Valence. Founded in 1452, this new center of learning in the 
Dauphiné came into its own after Champier died, when the great legal scholar, 
Jacques Cujas, attracted talents like Joseph Justus Scaliger and Jacques Auguste 
de Thou. Valence — strategically sited on the Rhone, just south of Lyon and 
west of Grenoble and the Alps — may have started to grow in the 1490s when 
Cesare Borgia became the city's Duke, and Charles ve failed invasion of 
Italy increased traffic in the region. Meanwhile, nominalists were still battling 
realists in Paris, where the new classicism had not yet triumphed. Josse Bade 
(Badius), who read copy for Jean Trechsel in Lyon, also passed through Valence 
before settling in Paris in 1497. He had traveled in Italy and published Terence, 
but he also brought out William of Ockham's most important writings in 1494 
and 1495, when there were still buyers in France for the charter documents of 
nominalism." 

Some were Champier's students in Valence, perhaps, though we know 
almost nothing about his teaching there, only that he had already studied in 
Paris before going south to work “as summoner and humble assistant under 
the righteous guidance of that reverend man, Raynauld Jean de Fleury, a most 
expert and skillful master of the liberal arts and very learned in the sources of 
sacred theology.” Master Raynauld — Reginaldus Johannes de Florido — is also 
a mystery, except that he contributed to a breviary published in Lyon in 1500.8 


6 Terentianus Maurus, De litteris, 1286; USTC, 130150, giving no date: however, the online cata- 
logues of the Torino, Reggio Emilia, Arezzo and Casanatense collections show no copies of 
the Isagoge; see also Andrew Pettegree, Malcolm Walsby and Alexander Wilkinson, Livres 
vernaculaires francais (Leiden: Brill, 2007-11). 

7 Augustin Renaudet, Préréforme et humanisme a Paris pendant les premières guerres d'Italie 
(1494-1517) (2nd ed.; Paris: Librairie d'Argences, 1953), 285-7, 292, 300; Joseph Cyprien Nadal, 
Histoire de l'Université de Valence et des autres établissements d'instruction de cette ville depuis 
leur fondation jusqu'à nos jours, suivie de nombreuses pièces justificatives (Valence: Aurel, 1861). 

8 Isag. 13, 3; Breviarium canonicorum regularium sancti Augustini congregationis sancti Rufi 
(Lyon: [Michel Topié], 1500), which is Gw 05233. 
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Who Champier’s students were is also unclear: how old they were; what, if 
any, degrees they were seeking. The /sagoge that their teacher wrote for them 
assumes that they already knew a little logic, at the level of the standard intro- 
ductions by Peter of Spain and Paul of Venice, but the grammatical theory that 
Champier starts with is more advanced. The Isagoge is the sort of collection 
that would now be called a 'course reader' - a gathering of loosely related 
material for intermediate or advanced undergraduates. 

The two topics of the Isagoge are grammar (parts 2-3) and logic (parts 4—6). 
The grammatical theory of the first half of the book is modist — the ‘modes 
of signifying' that humanists despised as illiterate and nominalists usually 
rejected as realist illusions. The logic of the second part of the book is nominal- 
ist. In fact, much of it comes verbatim and without attribution from Ockham's 
Summa of Logic. Exactly how and why Champier meant to make a nominalist 
critique of modist grammar remains to be seen: our hope is that putting his 
Isagoge in print again will motivate philosophers to find the answer to that 
question and others. 

Champier says in his preface — written in a humanist style, more or less, in 
contrast to the scholastic Latin that follows — that the Isagoge has three parts? 
But at the end of the book we learn that: 


Although it is enough to divide the present work into exactly three parts, 
as the prefatory letter makes clear, yet because the present work consid- 
ers some topics that seem not to be included in that division — at least 
explicitly — the present work can be quite usefully divided into five 
Darts Ji 


Moreover, the preceding section on first and second intentions has almost no 
connection with what comes before it, except that this material is also lifted 
from Ockham." The book seems to have been assembled hastily or clumsily 
or both: the closing sections may have been tacked on by the publisher to fill 
space. 

The most striking thing about Champier's Isagoge is its timing. The Gateway 
to Logic and Science that Allut and other students of Champier have taken 
to be one of his first two publications is securely dated to October 5, 1498. 
That book, moreover, is plainly a prelude to Champier's later career as a 


9 Isag. 1.2-3. 
10 og 7.1. 
11  dsag.64-3. 
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humanist physician who was much taken with the culture of late Quattrocento 
Italy, especially the philosophy of Marsilio Ficino. The science in the Gateway 
is phisica, the ‘physick’ or natural philosophy that was the theoretical basis of 
medical practice — Champier's future calling and, in all likelihood, what he was 
studying at Montpellier around the time he wrote the Gateway. The logic is 
just elementary terminology, but not the scholastic kind: Champier takes his 
logic — explicitly — from the new classicist Aristotelianism of Jacques Lefèvre 
d'Étaples. He devotes another part of the Gateway to Lefévre’s comments on 
Aristotle’s De anima and another to Ficino on the world-soul.? 

The contents of the Gateway confirm that its author was the Champier who 
went on to become an eminent physician and an impresario of humanist cul- 
ture. But this was not the Champier who wrote the Isagoge, a scholastic manual 
that shows no sign of any interest in medicine. There is nothing in it but modist 
grammar and nominalist logic. Furthermore, siding publicly with Lefèvre in 
the Gateway was a declaration of divorce from scholasticism, which is what 
Lefévre wanted to displace with his newly elegant Aristotle, informed as much 
by philology as by philosophy. There is a little classicism in Champier's Isagoge, 
but very little: a mention of Lorenzo Valla; citations of Cicero and Sallust; a pas- 
sage from Diomedes the grammarian; and the studied prose of the prefatory 
letter.! The rest of the book is a slog through some very ugly Latin, like this: 


Quartum principium est dependens et terminus. Et dicitur terminus obli- 
quus casus qui naturaliter regitur a verbo a parte post, verbum vero 
respectu eius diceretur dependens. Exemplum ut diligo Petrum, et non 
tenentur convenire in aliquo accidente. Tamen terminus debet poni in 
illo casu quem requirit post se verbum quia, si diceretur amo Petri, male 
diceretur quia dependens et terminus non bene conveniunt quia amo, 
quod est dependens, vult activum et habet genitivum. Sed debemus 
dicere amo Petrum ut sit recta locutio.!^ 


Judging by the latter part of the book, which comes mostly from Ockham, 
Champier himself may not have written those sentences. He may have taken 
them from a treatise on modist grammar. But it was Champier who published 
them for his students. Once he had made a public break with scholasticism 
in the Gateway of 1498, it is all but inconceivable that he could have put his 
name on a book like the Isagoge. Its content, in relation to the Gateway, is very 


12 Champier Janua logicae et phisicae (Lyon: Balsarin, 1498); Renaudet, Préréforme, 374, n. 6. 


13  dsag.249,23, 37. 
14 dsag.2.29. 
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compelling evidence that he wrote it before the Gateway — before October of 
1498. That the copy studied here was printed at that time is the natural infer- 
ence, which is compatible with the physical and circumstantial evidence.!5 

Finally, a date as late as 1512 for the Mazarine copy seems problematic — 
especially if Champier had anything to do with its publication. By that time, 
the Isagoge would have disgraced him with critics like Lefévre and Erasmus, 
and by then there were few readers for its outmoded contents. As an introduc- 
tion to philosophy, the Isagoge is a book of the late fifteenth century, not of the 
new age. In bibliographical terms, however, the story is still a puzzle. Why was 
the Mazarine copy made with a title page and printer's mark that experts have 
placed at a point in Champier's life when the contents of his book no longer 
suited his new persona? That question may never be answered. But we know 
that Champier travelled frequently in the years just before and after 1512 — to 
Lorraine, Valence, Paris, Metz, Reims and also to Italy — in circumstances that 
invited self-promotion: maybe he had a few new copies of the [sagoge made to 
take with him as advertisements for himself.!6 

Even if the bibliographical and chronological problems stray unresolved, 
the Isagoge will shed light on a number of issues, larger and smaller: the con- 
flict between scholasticism and humanism; Ockham’s continuing influence 
in French universities; the standing of modist grammar and its relation to 
logic; the practices of French printers and publishers; and the early stages of 
Champier's career. We plan to examine these matters at another time, limiting 
ourselves for now to a provisional publication of this jumbled Introduction to 
Instruction in Grammar and Logic. 

Since it would be hard to find an area of late medieval and early modern 
thought, from the Greek East to the Latin West, that John Monfasani has not 
visited and improved, almost any topic known to the authors of this tribute 
would be appropriate to the occasion. Especially honored here, however, are 
John's charmingly combative and wonderfully productive ventures into the 
land of the realists and nominalists — distinctively medieval sects - whom 


15 Mr. Dinter, in correspondence with Mr. William Kemp of Montreal, informs us that the 
book's type may be the 65G — Gothic, with 20 lines in 65 mm. - that was in use around 
1500. One state of the printer's mark that appears in the Mazarine copy was used by 1499, 
another by 1503, though it is seen most often around 1512. If the book was printed by Jean 
Pivard, as indicated by Gw, the salient dates are the years of Pivard's recorded activity, 
1499-1501, but Pivard may have taken the book over from Balsarin, who printed the first 
two of Champier's titles listed by Allut — both before 1500. 

16 Copenhaver, Symphorien Champier, 57—61; above, n. 6. 
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he found warring in Paris in a document from 1474: in that text, the nomina- 
les in Paris describe their opponents, the reales, as ignoring what the nomi- 
nales study — the properties of terms examined in the latter part of Peter of 
Spain’s Summulae, a textbook used since the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Symphorien Champier, famed until now as a humanist, makes the same medi- 
eval complaint in his Isagoge.” 


17 Monfasani, Language and Learning in Renaissance Italy (Aldershot: Variorum, 2004), 


12.232-3, 244. 
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Edition 


Isagoge Simphoriani Champerii 

in grammaticam disciplinam et logicam 
cum denotatione realium vanitatum 

et elucidatione nominalium veritatum 
incipiunt feliciter. 


1. Iniquum esse censui vitioque non parvo datum si quid mentis acie ac sereni- 
tate conspexerunt instar servi nequam pectore surdo contineant homines, quid 
enim dulcius, quid naturae humanae accommodatius quam disciplina. Itaque 
quid pulchrius, quid viro dignius ac ingenio libero gratius succurrere possit 
quam doctrina. Non enim latet mortalium quemquam illum Prometheum de 
limo rudi ac indigesto confinxisse mortales quandoquidem mentes eorum 
bonis artibus erudivit, et quae quemlibet ex illis perficiat summa ope atque 
vigilantia petere et expetere docuit. Harum vero artium in grammaticis et 
logicis iacta sunt fundamenta praeclarissima. Quapropter Simphorianus 
Champerius — quem parisinorum genuit universitas praeclarissima — hoc opu- 
sculum edidit suis partibus deductum. 


2. Prima est de octo principiis grammatices. 


Secunda vero in eisdem rebus et causis quid reales quid etiam nominales sen- 
tiant breviter perstringit. 


Tertia tandem errata realium in logicis, nominalium rationibus acutissimis, 
corrigit et ad veritatem reducit. 





speech: noun, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, preposition and interjection; 
but see below, n. 12. See also Geoffrey L. Bursill-Hall, Speculative Grammars of the Middle 
Ages: The Doctrine of Partes orationis of the Modistae (The Hague: Mouton, 1971), 60-1, 286-8; 
Bursill-Hall in Thomas of Erfurt, Grammatica speculativa, ed. and trans. Bursill-Hall (London: 
Longman, 1972), 35, 98-107. These two books are the most thorough guides to the elusive 
modist terminology, but a better place to start is Michael Covington, “Grammatical Theory 
in the Middle Ages,” in Studies in the History of Western Linguistics, ed. Theodora Bynon and 
Frank R. Palmer (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 26-34. 
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Symphorien Champier's introduction 

to instruction in grammar and logic, 

pointing out the falsehoods of the realists, 
shedding light on the truths of the nominalists 
and happily beginning both 


1. I have thought it harmful and no small concession to error if people, like 
worthless slaves, keep silent in their hearts something they have observed dis- 
tinctly and clearly in their minds, for what is sweeter and what better suited to 
human nature than to teach? What is nobler, then, what worthier of a man and 
more befitting his good nature than if he can be helpful by giving instruction? 
For it escapes no mortal that the famous Prometheus fashioned mortals from 
raw, shapeless mud just by informing their minds with the useful arts, and he 
showed that any mortal could master them by seeking and striving with utmost 
effort and attention. But the best possible foundations for these arts have been 
established in grammar and logic. Accordingly, Symphorien Champier - a 
product of that most excellent University of Paris — has published this modest 
little work, the best he could do. 


2. The first part is on the eight principles of grammar.! 


Then the second - lightly and briefly — presents what the realists and also the 
nominalists think about the same issues and problems. 


And finally the third, using the most thoughtful arguments of the nominalists, 
corrects mistakes of the realists in logic and leads back to the truth. 


1 The ‘principles’ in question are principia constructionis or perhaps principia congruita- 
tis as understood by the modist grammarians. Constructio is a syntactic relation between 
two words, treated as ‘constructibles, in a sentence. Congruitas is a relation of correctness 
between such constructibles in a well-formed sentence, as when an adjective 'agrees' with 
a noun in number, gender and case or a preposition 'governs' a noun in one case but not 
another. The modists counted four principles of construction, corresponding to Aristotle's 
four causes, but Champier's principles are eight, corresponding, roughly, to the eight parts of 
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3. Hoc munusculum laetus excipiat lector, non enim parum proderit legen- 
tibus eum.! Ea est instructio, ea sunt rudimenta scholarum liberalium artium 
almae universitatis Valentiae, in quibus Simphorianus ipse summonitor ac 
modestus coadiutor vitam degit sub reverentia et determinatione reverendi 
viri Reginaldi Johannis de Florido artium liberalium peritissimi solertissimi- 
que magistri ac sacre theologie rivulis eruditissimi. 


Vale 


1. Cum sint septem artes liberales, scilicet grammatica, logica, rethorica — 
quae dicuntur triviales — et arismetrica, musica, geometria, et astrologia — quae 
dicuntur quadriviales — triviales dicuntur quasi tribus viis in unum finem ten- 
dentes, scilicet in sermonem, aliae quadriviales quasi quattuor viae in unum 
finem tendentes, scilicet in quantitate. Et quia grammatica obtinet princi- 
pium, nunc de suis principiis aliqua dicere volumus. 


2. Sed quia in omni scientia principia praesupponuntur et nunquam proban- 
tur quia — ut dicit Philosophus primo Phisicorum - contra negantem principia 
non est arguendum cum nulla scientia probet sua principia, quod grammatica 
non habet probare sua principia probatur: quia sicut geometer se habet ad sua 
principia, sic grammaticus ad sua; sed geometer non habet probare sua prin- 
cipia, ergo nec grammaticus sua habet probare. Minor patet quia non habet 
notius illis. Ex praedictis infero aliquas conclusiones. 


3. Prima conclusio: grammaticus, ex proprio habitu, non habet disputare con- 
tra negantes sua principia; igitur et cetera. 


4. Secunda conclusio: Grammaticus non habet solvere quamcumque ratio- 
nem litigiosam aut sophisticam, sed solum illam que ex principiis suis aliquid 
false concludit, quod probatur sic: in arte speciali non exigitur ut solvantur 
rationes sophisticae quia tales rationes maximum habent defectum, scilicet in 
forma vel in materia; igitur... 


1 se]eum 
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3. The reader should be glad to get this little gift, which will be quite useful to 
those who read it. This is the material — basic lessons for studying the liberal 
arts in the bountiful University of Valence — on which Symphorien himself has 
spent his life as summoner and humble assistant under the righteous guidance 
of that reverend man, Raynauld Jean de Fleury, a most expert and skillful mas- 
ter of the liberal arts and very learned in the sources of sacred theology. 


Farewell 


1. Since the liberal arts are seven, namely grammar, logic, rhetoric — called 
trivial — and arithmetic, music, geometry, and astrology — called quadrivial — 
the trivial are so called as being three roads leading to one place, namely to 
speech, and the others are quadrivial as being four roads leading to one place, 
namely to quantity. And because grammar comes first, we now wish to make 
some comments about its principles. 


2. But because principles are presupposed in every science and never proved, 
then — as the Philosopher says in the first book of the Physics — since there 
is no arguing against one who denies principles in that no science proves its 
principles, it is proved that grammar does not have to prove its own principles: 
in fact, the grammarian relies on his principles just as the geometer relies on 
his; but the geometer does not have to prove his principles, so neither does the 
grammarian have to prove his. The minor premiss is clear because the 'does 
not have to' is better known for the geometer's principles. From the preceding 
I draw some conclusions.? 


3. First conclusion: the grammarian, on his own part, does not have to dispute 
against those who deny his principles; therefore, and so on. 


4. Second conclusion: The grammarian does not have to solve every niggling 
or sophistical argument, only one that concludes something falsely from his 
own principles, which is proved in this way: in a special science there is no 
need to resolve sophistical arguments because such arguments are the weakest 
of all, namely in form or in matter; therefore. . . . 


2 Arist. Phys. 184^26—5?20. 
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5. Tertia conclusio: Ponentes tantum esse tria prinicipia in grammatica non 
sane percipiunt illa quae continentur in ea: probatur quia nesciunt quid sit 
determinatio et determinabile, quid sit dependens et terminus, et sic de aliis. 


6. Principium Primum 

Est appositum et suppositum. Et dicitur suppositum illud quod regitur a verbo 
a parte ante, et denominatur a suppositione grammaticali. Et dicitur supposi- 
tio quasi suppositi reductio. Et diffinitur suppositum apud modernos sic: sup- 
positum est signum cui attribuitur verbum tanquam appositum. Et se habent 
correlative appositum et suppositum, ideo unum diffinitur per alterum, sicut 
dominus est res habens servum et servus est res habens dominum. Ita dicen- 
dum est de apposito et supposito. 


7. Nota primo quod nullum sincathegoreuma significatione vel officio potest 


supponere, nec nullum pronomen pure pronominaliter tentum nec nullum 
adiectivum adjective tentum nec nullum verbum verbaliter tentum.? 


2 sincathegreuma 





context; although an appositum can be the logical predicate of a proposition, the word is less 
common in logic than suppositum. The modists use appositum only for the verb in a noun/ 
verb construction, where the noun is the suppositum. In ‘white man runs well’ — homo albus 
currit bene — the apposit currit depends on the supposit homo, which requires a third-person, 
singular verb. Nonetheless, Champier says that in a noun/verb construction, where the noun 
comes "in front position" in the sentence, it is a supposit 'directed' by the verb, meaning that 
the noun must be in the nominative case in order to be the verb's grammatical subject. Also, 
‘suppositing’ can be understood as 'putting-in-front' in a theory of grammar that empha- 
sizes the placement and order of words in sentences — despite the loose word-order of Latin. 
See Robert Black, Humanism and Education in Medieval and Renaissance Italy: Tradition and 
Innovation in Latin Schools from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2001), 70-71; Bursill-Hall, Speculative Grammars, 60-5, 179; above, n. 3. 

5 The main logical parts of a proposition are subject, copula and predicate. Terms that can 
be subjects or predicates linked by the copula (‘is’) are ‘categorematic.’ Other terms like 
‘if; ‘and, ‘but’ and ‘not’ are 'syncategorematic. Peter of Spain says that "they signify various 
things, but not... things that can be subjects or predicates, so they signify things that are dis- 
positions of those that can be subjects or predicates”: Syncategoreumata: First Critical Edition 
with an Introduction and Indexes, ed. Lambertus Marie De Rijk, trans. Joke Spruyt (Leiden: 
Brill, 1992), 38. 
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5. Third conclusion: Those who claim that there are only three principles of 
grammar do not have a good grasp of what it contains: this is proved because 
they do not know what determination and a determinable are, what is a depen- 
dent and a term, and so on for others 3 


6. First Principle 

This is apposit and supposit. And that is called a ‘supposit’ which is directed in 
front position by the verb, and the name comes from grammatical supposit- 
ing. And it is called ‘suppositing’ as if derived from ‘supposit. And this is how 
‘supposit’ is defined by the moderns: a supposit is a sign to which a verb is 
attributed as apposit. And the apposit and supposit are related as correlatives, 
so that one is defined through the other, just as a master is a thing that has a 
slave and a slave is a thing that has a master. This is the account that we need 
of apposit and supposit.^ 


7. Note first that no syncategoreuma can supposit by signifying or by function, 
nor can any pronoun taken purely pronominally nor any adjective taken adjec- 
tivally nor any verb taken verbally. 


3 Champier objects to three principles, not four, as too few (cf. n. 1). Nonetheless, his choice 
of the number eight, on the pattern of the parts of speech, probably reflects a nominalist 
rejection of the view that ontology — perhaps the triad of matter, form and privation or com- 
position — really underlies the structure of grammar, whereas the parts of speech are just 
words. Champier takes determinatio, determinabile, dependens and terminus from the termi- 
nology of the modists, who appeal to hylemorphic metaphysics. Of the two constructibles in 
a construction, one is always ‘determinant’ and the other ‘dependent’: in ‘Socrates runs,’ for 
example, the second word depends on the first, which determines the second in the relation 
called ‘determination. But in ‘runs well’ the second word is determinant and the first ‘deter- 
minable; Moreover, in ‘I-like Peter, where Petrus is inflected to Petrum in Latin, that word is 
a ‘term’ as distinct from a different sort of ‘principle’ (cf. n. 1), like ‘Peter’ in ‘Peter runs, where 
‘Peter’ is also a suppositum: see Isag. 2.29, where “an oblique case that is naturally directed by 
a verb in back position is called a ‘term, but in relation to it the verb would be called 'depen- 
dent." Note that terminus and suppositum have quite different meanings in logic: see below, 
n. 4, and Bursill-Hall, Speculative Grammars, 48-55, 60—5, 310-16; Bursill-Hall in Thomas of 
Erfurt, Grammatica speculativa, 35, 72-3, 107; Covington, “Grammatical Theory,” 26-34. 

4 Appositum and suppositum are technical terms both in grammar and in logic, where their 

« meanings are quite different. A logical suppositum is what a term stands for in propositional 
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8. Et si aliquis diceret: contra infinitivus potest supponere dicendo legere est 
bonum, secare est agere, ergo verbum potest supponere; ad hoc dicitur — ut 
dicit Petrus de Aliaco in suis Insolubilibus — quod si ly legere teneatur verbali- 
ter dicendo legere est bonum, ipsa oratio non est congrua sed incongrua. Sed 
si capiatur nominaliter, tunc est congrua et sensus est lectio est bona, et de 
secunda sensus est sectio est bona, et cetera.? 


9. Notandum secundo quod etiam participia participialiter capta non possunt 
supponere, nec nulla pars minus principalis si capiatur personaliter potest 
supponere. 


10. Notandum est tertio quod pronomen cum nomine potest supponere. 
Etiam participium cum substantivo et adiectivum cum substantivo potest 
supponere — id est, esse suppositum. 


u. Notandum est quarto quod obliquus oblique tentus non potest supponere. 


12. Et si aliquis diceret: contra dicendo Petrum amare est bonum, ly Petrum 
est suppositum et est terminus obliquus, igitur obliquus potest supponere; 
ad hoc dicitur — ut dicit aliquis De Alvernia — quod duplex est obliquus, scili- 
cet obliquus oblique tentus et obliquus rectificatus. Obliquus oblique tentus 
non potest supponere, et tenetur oblique quando est alius casus a nomina- 
tivo et regitur a parte post a verbo. Sed obliquus rectificatus, ut est obliquus 
rectus a verbo a parte ante, bene potest supponere, ut dicendo a patre amatur 
Iohannes. 


3 sectio] lectio 





not a principal part. In logic, ‘personal’ supposition, as in Isag. 5.4, is a property of a term, 
but Champier uses it here (see /sag. 2.18) in the grammatical way, along with tense, number, 
mood and others as one of the verb's accidental modes of signifying, whereby a verb is either 
first, second or third person: Bursill-Hall, Speculative Grammars, 217, 397. 

Cases other than the nominative (rectus) are oblique or indirectus. 

9 Petrum is a supposit because it is the grammatical subject of the infinitive amare, and it 
is indirect because it is accusative, not nominative. Among the grammatical works attrib- 
uted to Pierre d'Auvergne (d. 1304) are a Gloss with Questions on the Doctrinale of Alexandre 
de Villedieu and Grammatical Questions: see the online Historische Hilfswissenschaften und 
Mittellatein (2005) of the Universitat Freiburg Schweiz (http://www.paleography.unifr.ch/ 
petrus_de_alvernia/); also Pinborg, “Semantic Representation in Medieval Logic,” in History 
of Linguistic Thought, ed. Parrett, 256, 269-72; and Edgar Hocedez, “La vie et les oeuvres de 
Pierre d'Auvergne,” Gregorianum 14 (1933): 3-36. 
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8. And if someone should say this: on the contrary, an infinitive can supposit 
when one says ‘to-read is good, ‘to-cut is to-act, and so a verb can supposit; the 
reply — as Pierre d'Ailly says in his Insolubles — is that if the ‘to-read’ is taken 
verbally when saying 'to-read is good; then this statement is not well-formed 
but ill-formed. But if it is understood nominally, then it is well-formed and the 
sense is ‘reading is good, and the sense of the second statement is ‘cutting is 
good’ and so on.® 


g. The second point to be noted is that even participles understood participi- 
ally cannot supposit, nor can any part less than principal supposit if it is under- 
stood personally.” 


10. The third point to be noted is that a pronoun with a noun can supposit. 
Also, a participle with a substantive and an adjective with a substantive can 
supposit — can be a supposit, in other words. 


u. The fourth point to be noted is that a word in an indirect case taken as 
indirect cannot supposit.? 


12. And if someone should say this: on the contrary, when one says ‘for Peter 
to-love is good, the ‘Peter’ is a supposit and is an indirect term, and so the indi- 
rect can supposit; the reply — as a certain De Alvernia says — is that the indirect 
is of two types, namely the indirect taken as indirect and the corrected indi- 
rect. An indirect taken as indirect cannot supposit, and it is taken as indirect 
when the case is other than nominative and it is directed in back position by 
the verb. But a corrected indirect, since it is an indirect directed by the verb in 
front position, can indeed supposit, as in saying ‘by his father is loved John.’ 


6 Pierre d'Ailly (1351-1420), best known for political philosophy and theology, also wrote 
about language and logic and opposed the modists from a nominalist point of view; a 
Destructiones modorum significandi is sometimes attributed to him. But Champier cites his 
Concepts and Insolubles: An Annotated Translation, ed. Paul V. Spade (Dordrecht: Reidel, 
1980), 59-60; see also John A. Trentman, "Speculative Grammar and Transformational 
Grammar: A Comparison of Philosophical Presuppositions,' in History of Linguistic Thought 
and Contemporary Linguistics, ed. Herman Parrett (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1975), 294-8; William J. 
Courtenay, “Nominalism and Late Medieval Religion,’ in The Pursuit of Holiness in Late 
Medieval and Renaissance Religion, ed. Charles Trinkaus and Heiko Obermann (Leiden: 
Brill, 1974), 26-59; Ludger Kaczmarek, ed., Destructiones modorum significandi und ihre 
Destruktionen, ‘Bochumer Studien zur Philosophie 9, (Grüner: Amsterdam, 1994), ix—xli; Jan 
Pinborg, Die Entwicklung der Sprachtheorie im Mittelalter (Copenhagen: Frost-Hansen, 1967). 

7 Only the perfect passive participle (like lectus), which is an adjective that can be nominal- 
ized, is one of the four principal parts of the verb. The present active participle (legens) is 
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13. Sed quamvis ista opinio sit apparens et ex bono intellectu exspeculata, 
tamen dico quod nullus est obliquus rectificatus. Et causa est quia quando ali- 
quid nomen est terminus obliquus, si ponatur regi verbo a parte ante, tunc 
desinit esse obliquus, et qui prius erat obliquus nunc per solam transmuta- 
tionem efficitur rectus.* Exemplo dicendo doceo Petrum, ly Petrum est hic 
obliquus quia est accusativus obliquus. Sed si ponatur ly Petrum ante verbum 
infinitivum, sic dicendo Petrum legere est bonum, in ista oratione ly Petrum 
est casus rectus — puta accusativus rectus. 


14. Etsi aliquis argueret solus nominativus dicitur rectus, negatur quia omnis 
terminus rectus a verbo a parte ante dicitur rectus, sive sit genitivus sive accu- 
sativus sive dativus sive ablativus sive effectivus, quia omnis rectus regitur 
intransitive a verbo, et omnis obliquus transitive. Sed sic est quod accusati- 
vus rectus a verbo a parte ante; regitur intransitive, ergo dicitur rectus et non 
obliquus. 


15. Et est duplex genitivus: scilicet rectus et obliquus. Rectus est genitivus 
rectus a verbo a parte ante; genitivus obliquus est genitivus rectus a verbo a 
parte post. Et sic possumus dicere de accusativo et aliis casibus. 


16. Notandum est quinto quod dicendo Petrus et Margarita nigri currunt, 
hoc Petrus et Margarita nigri est unum supppositum illius verbi currunt. 
Aliquando est suppositum ex substantivo et adiectivo ut hic, homo bonus cur- 
rit; aliquando est aggregatum ex pluribus substantivis ut animal asinus cur- 
rit, animal homo disputat; aliquando ex pluribus pronominibus ut tu et ille 
curritis, ego et tu disputamus; et isto modo suppositum est unum copulatum 
ut Petrus cum Guilermo currunt. Et sic patet quod aliquando suppositum est 
unum complexum, aliquando unum incomplexum, et cetera. 


17. Notandum est sexto quod dicendo ego amo, si ly ego capiatur pure prono- 
minaliter, ipsa est incongrua. Sed si capiatur pro re demonstrata - puta partim 
nominaliter et partim pronominaliter — ipsa est congrua, ut sit sensus ego amo 
in ego (Petrus vel Iohannes) amo, quia nunquam pronomen potest supponere 
ratione sui. 


18. Et si aliquis diceret: contra, omnia nomina sunt tertiae personae, ergo 
in verbis primae et secundae personae oportet uti pronominibus tanquam 


4 quiprius| quod prius 
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13. However, even though that opinion seems plausible and intelligently 
developed, I still say that there is no corrected indirect. And the reason is that 
when some noun is an indirect term, if it is placed to be directed by the verb in 
front position, then it ceases to be indirect, and what was previously indirect 
is now made direct through the transformation alone. In saying ‘I teach Peter, 
for example, the ‘Peter’ here is indirect because the accusative is indirect. But 
if the ‘Peter’ is placed before an infinitive verb, as in saying ‘for Peter to-read is 
good, in that statement the ‘Peter’ is a direct case — namely, a direct accusative. 


14. And if someone should claim that only the nominative is called direct, 
we deny it because every term directed by the verb in front position is called 
direct, whether it is genitive or accusative or dative or ablative or effective, 
because every direct term is directed intransitively by the verb, and every indi- 
rect is directed transitively. But it is in this way that the accusative is directed 
by the verb in front position; it is directed intransitively, so it is called direct 
and not indirect. 


15. The genitive is also of two types: namely, direct and indirect. The direct is 
the genitive directed by the verb in front position; the indirect genitive is the 
genitive directed by the verb in back position. And in this way we can describe 
the accusative and the other cases. 


16. The fifth point to be noted is that in saying ‘black Peter and Margaret run, 
this ‘black Peter and Margaret’ is a single supposit of that verb ‘run’ Sometimes 
the supposit is made of a substantive and an adjective like this, ‘the good man 
runs; sometimes it is an aggregate of several substantives like ‘the animal don- 
key runs, ‘the animal human disputes; sometimes it is made of several pro- 
nouns like ‘you and he run, ‘I and you dispute; and in this way the supposit is 
a single linked item like ‘Peter with William run. And so clearly a supposit is 
sometimes a single composite item, sometimes a single non-composite item, 
and so on. 


17. The sixth point to be noted is that in saying ‘I love, if the T is understood 
purely as a pronoun, the statement is ill-formed. But if it is understood as the 
thing picked out — partly as a noun and partly as a pronoun, in other words — 
it is well-formed, as is the sense of ‘I-love’ in ‘I (Peter or John) love, because a 
pronoun can never supposit by its own account. 


18. And if someone should say this: on the contrary, all names are third person, 
and so with verbs of the first and second person pronouns must be used as the 
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supposita, ad hoc dicitur distinguendo maiorem. Aut omnia nomina sint tan- 
tum tertiae personae, et sic nego; aut sint tertiae non ponendo signum exclu- 
sivum, et sic concedo. Ideo dico quod nomina sunt omnis personae. Cum 
dicat Priscianus in maiori volumine Priscianus vocor, Priscianus est primae 
personae; Priscianus vocaris, ly Priscianus est secundae; Priscianus vocatur, ly 
Priscianus est tertiae personae: ergo nomina sunt omnis personae. 


19. Et si aliquis diceret quod Priscianus intelligit quod essent omnis personae 
nomina si iungerentur verbis vocativis et substantivis sed non cum aliis verbis, 
ad hoc dicitur si haec fuerit opinio Prisciani, non est tenenda sua opinio cum 
non teneatur in omnibus, ut patet per Laurentium Vallam. 


20. Sciendum est circa hoc principium quod appositum et suppositum 
tenentur convenire in numero, persona, et natura verbi ad hunc sensum — 
quod tenentur sic convenire quod non disconveniant, quia dicendo Petrus et 
Katerina albi currunt, illud complexum Petrus et Katerina albi est suppositum, 
ly currunt est appositum, et tamen non conveniunt in numero nec in persona 
cum illud complexum nullus sit numeri neque personae. Tamen non discon- 
veniunt, et hoc sufficit. 


21. Et si aliquis quaereret quae est causa quare complexum illud est supposi- 
tum, causa est quia illud quod potest esse subiectum propositionis vel locutio- 
nis apud logicum potest esse suppositum apud grammaticum. Sed complexum 
potest esse subiectum apud dialecticum ergo suppositum apud grammaticum. 


22. Secundum Principium 

Relativum et antecedens tenentur convenire in genere et numero, id est, si 
aliqua oratio inveniatur in qua relativum et antecedens conveniant in genere 
et numero, talis oratio erit congrua. Vel si istud principium intelligatur quod 
si relativum et antecedens disconveniant in numero vel genere talis erit incon- 
grua, intellectus non est bonus nisi intelligatur de relativo substantiae iden- 
titatis non reciproco, et non de relativis accidentis reciprocis aut diversitatis. 





two books on syntax. The Institutiones became authoritative in Western Europe in the 
ninth century. 

11 Valla, Dialectical Disputations, ed. and trans. Copenhaver and Lodi Nauta (Cambridge Ma: 
Harvard University Press, 2012), 1.2.5-8, citing Prisc. Inst. 18.1.6. 
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supposits; the reply is that the major premiss must be distinguished. Either all 
names are only third person, and in this way I deny it; or they may be third per- 
son if an exclusive sign is not put in, and in this way I grant it. Hence I say that 
names are of every person. When Priscian in the larger volume says "Priscian 
Iam called,’ Priscian’ is first person; in "Priscian you are called; the ‘Priscian is 
second person; in ‘Priscian he is called; the Priscian’ is third person: so nouns 
are of every person.!° 


19. And if someone should say that Priscian understands names to be of every 
person if they are joined with vocative verbs and the verb 'to be' but not with 
other verbs, the reply is that if this were Priscian's view, his view need not be 
held since it is not held in all cases, which is clear from Lorenzo Valla.! 


20. Know concerning this principle that the apposit and supposit are taken to 
agree in the number, person, and nature of the verb in this sense — that they 
are taken so to agree in that they do not disagree, since in saying, ‘white Peter 
and Katherine run, the composite ‘white Peter and Katherine’ is the supposit, 
the 'run' is the apposit, and yet they do not agree in number or in person since 
that composite is devoid of number and person. Yet they do not disagree, and 
this suffices. 


21. And if someone should say ask what the reason is why that composite is 
the supposit, the reason is that what can be the subject of a proposition or 
expression for the logician can be a supposit for the grammarian. But the com- 
posite can be a subject for the dialectician and therefore a supposit for the 
grammarian. 


22. Second Principle 

A relative and an antecedent are taken to agree in gender and number: that is, if 
we find some statement in which a relative and antecedent agree in gender and 
number, that statement will be well-formed. If we understand that principle to 
mean that such a statement will be ill-formed if the relative and antecedent 
do not agree in number or gender, this understanding is certainly not correct 
unless it applies to a non-reflexive relative of substance and identity, and not 
to reflexive relatives of accident or difference. And relatives of substance are 


10 Prisc. Inst. 1318: Priscian, a contemporary of Boethius, was a Greek-speaker born in 
North Africa who taught grammar in Constantinople. His Institutiones grammaticae, 
an immense grammar of Latin in eighteen books, was divided into the larger volume; 
containing the first sixteen books on parts of speech, and the 'smaller volume; the last 
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Et sunt ista relativa substantiae ut qui/quae/quod, is/ea/id, ipse/ipse/ipsum 
quia ista bene tenentur convenire cum antecedentibus aut consequentibus. 


23. Et de istis intelligitur principium et non de aliis cum dicat Salustius in 
Catilinario est locus in carcere quod Tullianum appellatur. Iccirco dicitur quod 
aliquando relativum et antecedens tenentur convenire inter se in numero et 
genere et aliquando non, sed cum consequente, ut Cicero in Tusculanis dicit 
studio sapientiae quae philosophia dicitur, in qua oratione relativum non con- 
venit in genere cum antecedente sed cum consequente. Et hoc sufficit ad hoc 
ut oratio sit congrua. 


24. Sed si aliquis diceret: contra, si relativum conveniat cum consequente et 
non cum antecedente, erit contra principium grammaticae et esset improprie- 
tas inexcusabilis, ad hoc dicetur negando quod esset contra principium quia, 
quando dicitur quod antecedens et relativum tenentur convenire in genere et 
numero, verum est nisi conveniat relativum cum consequente. Sed relativum 
semper convenit cum suo antecedente vel consequente — et non semper cum 
antecedente. Sed aliquando discordat cum antecedente et convenit cum con- 
sequente, ut patet per Alexandrum in sua constructione quando dicit quod 
quando casus diversorum generum claudunt inter se relativum — qui casus 
significant eandem rem vel supponunt pro eadem re — hoc relativum poterit 
assimilari utrilibet, et precedenti vel consequenti, in genere. Et dat exemplum: 
est pia stirps Yessae, quem Christum credimus esse, quae oratio sic intelligitur, 
stirps Yessae est pia quem vel quam credimus esse Christum.5 


25. Tertium Principium 


Adiectivum et substantivum tenentur convenire ut in pluribus in numero, casu 
et genere. In persona non ponitur quia nomina sunt omnis personae, ut dixi 


5 strips 





14 Alexandre de Villedieu wrote his influential and durable Doctrinale in 1199 (see note 9 
above), putting it in verse for easy memorization by the students, not yet of university age, 
who learned grammar from it and surely found it more digestible than Priscian's immense 
volumes, even though it covers the same basic principles taught by Priscian and Donatus, 
assuming the latter as its starting point. Alexandre was also sympathetic to the new logi- 
cal and philosophical approach to language: Doctrinale, |. 1443-5; cf. Rom. 15:12; and Black, 
Humanism, 72-80. 
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those like ‘who, ‘he’ and ‘this; masculine, feminine and neuter, because those 
are correctly taken to agree with antecedent or subsequent words.” 


23. And the principle is understood of those and not others when Sallust says 
in his Conspiracy of Catiline “there is a place in the prison that is called the 
Tullian.” This is why they say that a relative and antecedent are sometimes 
taken to agree with each other in number and gender and sometimes not, but 
with a subsequent word instead, as when Cicero in the Tusculans says “the 
study of wisdom which is called philosophy,” in which statement the relative 
does not agree in gender with the antecedent but with the subsequent word. 
And this suffices for the statement to be well-formed in this case. 


24. But if someone should say this: on the contrary, if a relative agrees with a 
subsequent word and not with the antecedent, this will be contrary to a prin- 
ciple of grammar and would be an inexcusable violation of usage, the reply to 
this would be to deny that it is contrary to a principle because, when we say 
that the antecedent and relative are taken to agree in gender and number, this 
is true unless the relative agrees with a subsequent word. But a relative always 
agrees with its antecedent or a subsequent word — and not always with the 
antecedent. But sometimes it disagrees with the antecedent and agrees with a 
subsequent word, as Alexandre makes clear in his construal when he says that 
“when cases in different genders include a relative between them — and these 
cases signify the same thing or supposit for the same thing - this relative can 
be assimilated in gender to either,’ whether the preceding or the subsequent 
word. And he gives an example: "this is the devout root of Jesse, whom we 
believe to be Christ," which statement is understood to mean 'The root of Jesse 
is the devout one whom or which we believe to be Christ."* 


25. Third Principle 

Adjective and substantive are taken to agree for the most part in number, case 
and gender. Agreement in person is not claimed because names are of every 
person, as I said in discussing the first principle. But since adjective and sub- 


12 Ordinary school logic classifies relatives as reflexive, non-reflexive and of substance, acci- 
dent, sameness and difference; see Peter of Spain, Tractatus, Called Afterwards Summulae 
logicales: First Critical Edition from the Manuscripts with an Introduction, ed. Lambertus 
Marie De Rijk (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1972), 8.2-3, 16. ‘Relative’ and ‘antecedent’ are not 
parts of speech, however. But the pronoun that is a relative is a part of speech: on this pat- 
tern, Champier’s second principle fits a taxonomy based on parts of speech, and likewise 
for the remaining principles: see above, n. 1. 

«13 Cic. Tusc. 1.1.7; Sall. Cat. 55.3. 
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in primo principio. Sed cum adiectivum et substantivum ut in pluribus sunt 
nomina, ideo bene conveniunt in persona et nunquam disconveniunt. Ideo 
non tenentur convenire cum non possint disconvenire. 


26. Notabiliter dicitur ut in pluribus quia adiectivum non tenetur convenire 
cum suo substantivo semper in numero, neque in genere, neque in casu quia 
aliqua est oratio congrua in qua adiectivum et substantivum disconveniunt in 
numero et casu, ut dicendo una sororum, ly una et sororum disconveniunt in 
casu et numero. Aliquando in casu disconveniunt tamen est congrua, ut iste est 
bonus inter fratres, iste est unus de fratribus. Et ideo adiectivum et substanti- 
vum aliquando disconveniunt in solo casu, ut video duas virginum, aliquando 
in solo numero, ut virginitas unius sanctorum. Ideo istud principium habet 
veritatem isto modo, si adiectivum et substantivus conveniunt in numero, 
casu, et genere, oratione est congrua. Non tamen sequitur: disconveniunt in 
aliquo illorum, ergo est incongrua. Sed bene valet consequentia: conveniunt in 
illis accidentibus, ergo est congrua. 


27. Nota quod duplex est adiectivum: scilicet, substantiale, ut sensibile, ratio- 
nale, aliud accidentale, ut albus alba album.® 


28. Item, nota quod ad hoc, ut oratio sit congrua, non requiritur quod res 
significata per adiectivum realiter conveniat rei significatae per substantivum, 
nam istae sunt orationes congruae: homo est incorruptibilis, homo est rudibi- 
lis, equus est risibilis, anima est alba. Et sic de isto principio. 


29. Quartum Principium 

Quartum principium est dependens et terminus. Et dicitur terminus obliquus 
casus qui naturaliter regitur a verbo a parte post, verbum vero respectu eius 
diceretur dependens. Exemplum ut diligo Petrum, et non tenentur convenire 
in aliquo accidente. Tamen terminus debet poni in illo casu quem requirit 
post se verbum quia, si diceretur amo Petri, male diceretur quia dependens et 


6 ratione 





whinny (hinnibilitas) in horses and to bray (rudibilitas) in donkeys: Peter of Spain, Summ. 
113, 17; 2.3. 
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stantive are names for the most part, they therefore agree in person and never 
disagree. Thus, since they cannot disagree, they are not taken to agree. 


26. It is notable that this is said ‘for the most part’ because an adjective is 
not always taken to agree with its substantive either in number or gender or 
case in that a statement can be well-formed when its adjective and substan- 
tive disagree in number and case, as in saying ‘one of the sisters, the ‘one’ and 
the ‘sisters’ disagree in case and number. Sometimes they disagree in case yet 
the statement is well-formed, as in ‘that’s the good one among the brothers’ or 
‘that’s one of the brothers. And in this way adjective and substantive some- 
times disagree only in case, as in ‘I see two of the virgins, sometimes only in 
number, as in ‘the virginity of one of the saints.’ So that principle has the truth 
in this sense: if adjective and substantive agree in number, case, and gender, 
the statement is well-formed. This does not follow, however: they disagree in 
some one of these, so it is ill-formed. But this inference is certainly good: they 
agree in these accidents, so it is well-formed. 


27. Note that the adjective is of two types: namely, substantial, like ‘the- 
sensible’ and ‘the-rational, and the other is accidental, like ‘white’ in three 
genders. 


28. Also, note that for the statement to be well-formed, it is not required that 
the thing signified by the adjective really agree with the thing signified by the 
substantive, for these statements are well-formed: ‘man is incorruptible, ‘man 
is brayable, ‘the horse is risible; ‘soul is white.’ So much for this principle. 


29. Fourth Principle 

The fourth principle is dependent and term. And an oblique case that is natu- 
rally directed by a verb in back position is called a ‘term, but in relation to it 
the verb would be called ‘dependent. An example is ‘I-like Peter; whose words 
are not taken to agree in any accident. Yet the term must be put in the case that 
the verb requires after it because, if one were to say ‘I-love of-Peter, it would 
be said badly, the fact being that the dependent and the term are not in proper 


15 Alland only humans laugh, but the ability to laugh — risibilitas in scholastic Latin — is 
+ not the essence of humans but their property or proprium: likewise for the ability to 
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terminus non bene conveniunt quia amo, quod est dependens, vult activum et 
habet genitivum. Sed debemus dicere amo Petrum ut sit recta locutio. 


30. Quintum Principium 

Quintum principium est specificans et specificabile, et dicitur specificans 
nominativus casus qui naturaliter regitur a verbo copulativo a parte post. Et 
verbum copulativum dicitur specificabile, ut sunt verba substantiva et eorum 
vim habentia. Verbum substantivum est illud quod significat generaliter — 
praecise esse vel fieri existere vel est praecise. Unitivum praedicati cum 
subiecto, hoc est significat quandam compositionem quam sine extremis non 
est intelligere. 


31. Notandum est quod - secundum Alexandrum de Villa Dei — verba passiva 
retinent vim copulandi sicut verba substantiva, et hoc in constructione. Etiam 
verba neutra absoluta habent vim copulandi similes casus, ut ambulo rectus. 
Et fere omnia verba — secundum ipsum - habent vim verborum substantivo- 
rum: ut dicendo amor pius, ita dicere possumus amo pius. Sed magis est in 
usu de passivis et neutris absolutis. Ideo retinent similem naturam copulandi 
cum verbis substantivis, tamen non retinent omnino eandem naturam cum 
illis substantivis. Et ideo talia verba constituunt istud principium. 


32. Notandum secundo quod verba activa non constituunt hoc principium — 
ut aliqui dicunt." Et causa est quia non copulant similes casus, quia si sint 
activa volunt activum, ut sunt ista: voco, dico, nomino, appello, nuncupo. 
Et alia quinque sunt passiva et volunt ablativum a parte post, ut sunt ista: 
vocor, dicor, nuncupor, nominor et appellor. Et congrue dicitur voco te Petrus 
et vocor a te Petrus, et intelligitur hoc nomine Petrus nam ly Petrus in illis 


7 activa] vctía 





17 What Champier has in mind here is unclear. The modists use species as distinct from 
figura to discuss how meanings are related as original and derivative in cases like ‘hill’ 
and ‘hilly, such that a species is a sequence of meanings and the figura is the correspond- 
ing sequence of forms: Bursill-Hall, Speculative Grammars, 150—60; and Isag. 3.7, n. 28, on 
figura in a different sense. 

18 Alexandre, Doctrinale, ll. 1074-7. 
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agreement since ‘I-love; which is the dependent, needs an active term and has 
a genitive. But we must say ‘I-love Peter’ for the expression to be correct.!® 


30. Fifth Principle 

The fifth principle is specifiying and specifiable, and the nominative case that 
is naturally directed by a copulative verb in back position is called ‘specifying’ 
And the copulative verb is called 'specifiable/ like the verb ‘to-be’ and those 
having that force. The verb ‘to-be’ is the one that signifies universally — ‘to-be’ 
itself or ‘to-become, ‘to-exist’ or ‘is’ itself. Uniting a predicate with a subject, 
this ‘is’ signifies some composition that cannot be understood in the absence 
of extreme terms.!” 


31. It should be noted — according to Alexandre of Villedieu — that passive 
verbs retain the effect of coupling like verbs ‘to-be, and this is in his con- 
strual. Separate neutral verbs also have the effect of coupling similar cases, 
like ‘upright I-walk. And almost all verbs — according to him — have the force 
of verbs 'to-be': as we say ‘devout I-am-loved; so we can say ‘devout I-love. But 
this is done more with passive and separate neutral verbs. In this way they 
retain a property of coupling like that of verbs ‘to-be, yet they do not invari- 
ably retain the same property as those verbs ‘to-be. And this is how those verbs 
support this principle.!9 


32. Note next that active verbs do not — as some say — support this princi- 
ple. And the reason is that they do not couple similar cases, because if they 
are active they want an accusative case, as do these: ‘I-call, "Lead T-name; 
‘T-address, ‘I-designate. And the other five are passive and want an ablative 
case in back position, as these do: T-am-called; ‘I-am-said) ‘I-am-named, 


16 For dependens and terminus, see Isag. 2.5 and n. 3. When Champier indicates that a geni- 
tive is not ‘active, he is not confusing the active and passive voices, ordinary features of 
verbs, with cases, like the genitive, which are features of nouns and adjectives; instead, he 
tells us at sag. 3.2 what he has in mind: active and passive modes of signifying, as repre- 
sented by opponents of the modists. According to the modists, just as modes of under- 
standing (intelligendi) differ as active (a mental act, like perceiving) or passive (what is 
understood by that act, like a concept), so do modes of signifying (significandi) differ 
in the same way. A dictio, which is a word that has no grammatical features, becomes a 
grammatical part of speech only when it gets a mode of signifying, which can be analyzed 
as active v. passive, like a meaning's expression v. its content: Bursill-Hall, Speculative 
Grammars, 102—6, 174; Bursill-Hall in Thomas of Erfurt, Grammatica speculativa, 32, 38, 
41-7. 
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orationibus tenetur materialiter. Et sic verbis vocativis activae vocis convenit 
natura verborum activorum, et sic sunt verba activa.8 Et verbis vocativis pas- 
sivae vocis convenit natura verborum passivorum, et sic sunt verba passiva. 
Tamen aliquam naturam habent specialem inquantum sunt vocativa. 


33. Et diffinitur sic verbum vocativum: verbum vocativum est quod significat 
verbaliter actum vocandi, et potest specificari per nomina propria et appel- 
lativa. Exemplum quando exspecificatur per nomina propria ut voco Petrus.? 
Exemplum quando per appellativa ut haec verba: vocatur rosa; domus mea 
domus orationis vocabitur. 


34. Sextum Principium 

Sextum principium est determinatio et determinabile, et dicitur determina- 
tio adiectivum et determinabile dicitur substantivum, ut magister bonus. Item 
adverbium respectu verbi vel participii dicitur determinatio, et participium 
vel verbum dicitur determinabile, ut possibiliter currit, amat bene. Et istorum 
adverbiorum quaedam sunt adverbia temporis, quaedam loci et sic de singulis. 


35. Septimum Principium 

Septimum principium est coniunctio et coniungibile, et sunt coniungibi- 
lia dictiones per coniunctiones coniunctae, ut Petrus et Andreas currunt. Et 
coniunctiones sunt quae coniungunt unam partem cum alia, et sunt multipli- 
ces: aliae sunt disiunctivae, ut vel, aut; aliae copulativae, ut et; aliae causales, 
ut quia; aliae temporales, ut quando; aliae conditionales, ut si; aliae rationales, 
ut ergo. 


36. Octavum Principium 

Octavum principium est disponens et disponibile. Praepositio autem appel- 
latur disponens, casus autem cui deservit vocatur disponibile, ut vado ad 
Franciam, vado ad Flandriam. Et istarum praepositionum quaedam deserviunt 


8 vocis] versis 
9 expecificatur 





20  dsag.2.5 and n. 3; and for other senses of determinatio and determinabile, see Alain De 
Libera, “De la logique à la grammaire: Remarques sur la théorie de la determinatio chez 
Roger Bacon et Lambert d'Auxerre (Lambert de Lagny), in De Ortu Grammaticae, ‘Studies 
in the History of the Language Sciences; ed. Bursill-Hall et al. (Amsterdam: Benjamins, 
1990), 209-226. 
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‘I-am-addressed, and ‘I-am-designated.’ And statements are well-formed that 
say ‘I-call you Peter’ and ‘I-am-called by you Peter’ understood as the name 
‘Peter’ since the ‘Peter’ in these statements is taken materially. And the prop- 
erty of active verbs agrees with vocative verbs in the active voice, and thus the 
verbs are active. And the property of passive verbs agrees with vocative verbs 
in the passive voice, and thus the verbs are passive. They have a special prop- 
erty, however, inasmuch as they are vocative.!? 


33. And the vocative verb is defined as follows: a vocative verb is one that sig- 
nifies verbally the act of addressing, and it can be specified by proper and des- 
ignating names. When specified by proper names, for example, it is like ‘I-call 
"Peter"' When it is specified by designating names, it is like these verbs: ‘it-is- 


nore DI 


called “rose,”’ ‘my house will-be-called “the house of speaking. 
34. Sixth Principle 

The sixth principle is the determinant and determinable, and the adjective is 
called the determinant, the substantive the determinable, like ‘good teacher’ 
Also, in relation to a verb or a participle an adverb is called the determinant, 
and the participle or verb is called the determinable, like ‘possibly he-runs, 
‘she-loves well’ And some of these adverbs are adverbs of time, some of place, 
and so on for each.?° 


35. Seventh Principle 

The seventh principle is the conjunction and conjoinable, and the words con- 
joined through conjunctions are the conjoinables, like ‘Peter and Andrew run 
And the conjunctions are the words that join one part with another, and there 
are several kinds: some are disjunctive, like the indifferent ‘or’ and exclusive 
‘or’; some are copulative, like ‘and’; some are causal, like ‘because’; some are 
temporal, like ‘when’; some are conditional, like ‘if’; and others are inferential, 
like ‘therefore’ 


36. Eighth Principle 

The eighth principle is the disposing and disposed. ‘Disposing’ is the preposi- 
tion’s designation, but the case that it takes is called the ‘disposed, like ‘I-go to 
France, ‘I-go to Flanders. And some of these prepositions take the accusative 
case, like ‘at’ and ‘before’; some the ablative, like ‘from’ and ‘without’; while 


19 Champier seems to use ‘passive’ here both in the ordinary sense, to label one of a verbis 
c voices, and also in the modist sense described above in n. 16. 
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accusativo casui, ut apud, ante; quaedam ablativo, ut a, absque; aliquae utri- 
que, ut in, sub, super. Et diffinitur sic praepositio apud Dyomedem: 


37. Praepositio est pars orationis quae complexa aliam partem orationis 
significationem eius mutat.!? Vel supponitur, ut mecum; aut verbum prae- 
cedit, ut praefero, perfero; aut adverbium, ut indocte; aut participium, ut 
praecedens; aut coniunctionem, ut absque; aut se ipsam, ut circumcirca. 
Praepositiones tam casibus serviunt quam loquelis aut loquelis et casi- 
bus." Coniunguntur aut separantur aut coniunguntur et separantur: 
coniunguntur ut di- dis- diduco distraho; separantur ut penes apud. 
Coniunguntur et separantur ceterae omnes. Ex quibus in- et con- praepo- 
sitiones si ita compositae fuerint ut eas statim s et f littera sequatur, 
plerumque producuntur ut insula infula; consimiliter sunt confessio et 
infectio. 


38. Nota quod 


praepositioni accidunt casus. Sunt autem qui putant praepositioni acci- 
dere figuram quia sunt praepositiones simplices ut abs, compositae ut 
absque - ordinem quia sunt compositive 


ut penes, subiunctive ut binis casibus feruntur accusativo duntaxat et 
ablativo.!2 


39. Et sic sufficiant dicta de principiis. 


Contra reales sequuntur 


argumenta cum positionibus eorum. 


i Postquam superius dictum fuit de principiis, nunc causa amicitiae et 
pietatis - quam pietatem et amicitiam circa iuvenes gratia Paracliti habe- 
bant - propter aliqua mirabilia quae ab ipsis imaginabantur, et eis docebant 


10 
11 
12 


Propositio 
loquelis et aut 
pene 
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others take either case, like ‘in ‘under’ and ‘above. And the preposition is 
defined by Diomedes as follows: 


37. A preposition is a part of speech which, having linked with another 
part of speech, changes its signification. Either it comes afterward, like 
‘me-with’; or it comes before a verb, like ‘before-carry’ and ‘through- 
carry’; or it comes before an adverb, like ‘in-sufferably’; or a participle, like 
‘before-going’; or a conjunction, like ‘in-that’; or itself, like "round around) 
Prepositions apply to cases as well as words, or to words and cases. They 
or conjoined or separate or conjoined and separate — conjoined like ‘de- 
and ‘dis-’ in ‘deduce’ and ‘distract, separate like ‘in the power of’ or ‘in the 
abode of’ All others are conjoined and separate. Of these, if the preposi- 
tions ‘in-’ and ‘con-’ make composites so that the letter s or f comes right 
after them, many words like ‘insight’ and ‘infighting’ are produced, and 
‘confession’ and ‘infection’ are similar?! 


38. Note that 


cases occur with prepositions. There are some, however, who think that 
structure affects the preposition because there are simple prepositions 
like ‘with’ and composites like ‘without’ — also that order affects them 
because they can take both positions, 


like ‘within, or come afterward in two cases only, the accusative and ablative.?2 


39. Andthis is enough to say about the principles. 


Following Are Arguments against the Realists 
along with Their Own Positions. 


1. Having said the foregoing about the principles, now for the sake of friend- 
ship and duty - the duty and friendship that they used to have for young 


21  Diom. De arte grammatica, ed. Heinrich Keil in Grammatici Latini (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1855-80), 408-9: Diomedes wrote his grammar around 400 CE. Several of the English 
examples, impossible to translate literally from Latin, are very loose approximations. 


22 Ibid. 
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quae de facto non sunt ponenda in rerum natura. Et isti qui talia docent reales 
nuncupantur. Sed false nuncupantur reales, nisi dicantur reales de reor, reris, 
quod idem est quod imaginor, imaginaris, et ita potius debent dici imaginato- 
res, nam faciunt imagines fictas et non veras. Ideo ponuntur in praesenti libro 
eorum imagines sive imaginationes cum argumentis nominalium, et primo in 
grammatica. 


2. Realis - Modus significandi duplex est, scilicet passivus et activus. Modus 
autem passivus est proprietas rei secundum quam res per vocem significa- 
tur. Modus autem activus est proprietas vocis sibi attributa per intellectum, 
mediante qua proprietate vox significat rem vel proprietatem rei. 


3. Nominalis — Nullus est modus significandi passivus, ergo nullus erit activus. 
Consequentia valet quia unum non potest esse sine alio.!? Maiorem probo et 
hoc sic. Secundum te in isto nomine Petrus, significans Petrum, est quaedam 
proprietas qua significatur Petrus, et istam proprietatem dicis esse modum 
significandi passivum. Vocetur ergo illa proprietas b, et tunc quaero utrum 
illa proprietas significetur per aliam proprietatem, ab illa b distinctam, vel per 
seipsam sic quod nulla alia proprietas requiratur ad hoc quod significetur.!+ 
Non potest dari primum quia esset processus in infinitum. Si secundum detur, 
igitur eadem ratione Petrus potest significari sine tali proprietate quia non est 
maior ratio quod ista proprietas possit significari sine alia proprietate quia 
Petrus non dependet, aliquo modo dependentiae, ab illa proprietate cum ista 
proprietas dependat ab alia. Iccirco non est necesse ad habendum proprieta- 
tem rei ponere modum significandi passivum. 


4. Ideo ponitur haec conclusio: nullus est modus significandi distinctus a 
voce vel a proprietate rei; patet quia nulla dictio est nomen vel verbum per 
tales modos significandi; sed praecise est aliqua vox nomen quia subordinatur 


13 unum potest 
14 ab illa distinctam 





presents them, quotation marks are not used here. On passive and active modes in modist 
theory, see above, n. 16. 

25 Isag. 2.5 and n. 3 on dependence. 

26 [Pierre d’Ailly,] Destructiones modorum significandi, ed. Kaczmarek, 7, 87. 
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people by the grace of the Paraclete — because of some marvels that were imag- 
ined by them, they were also teaching the young what cannot really be claimed 
about the world of nature. And those who teach such things are called ‘realists.’ 
But they are falsely named realists, unless they are called that from ‘I reckon; 
‘you reckon, which is the same as ‘I imagine, ‘you imagine, meaning that they 
should be called ‘imaginers’ instead, for they produce concocted images, not 
true ones. In this book, then, their images or imaginings are presented along 
with arguments of the nominalists, starting with grammar.?? 


2. Realist — A mode of signifying is of two types, namely passive and active. 
Now the passive mode is a property of a thing whereby the thing is signified 
by a word. But the active mode is a property of the word attributed to it by the 
intellect, by means of which property the word signifies a thing or a property 
of a thing.?4 


3. Nominalist — There is no passive mode of signifying, so there will be no active 
mode. The inference is good because one cannot exist without the other. This 
is how I prove the major. According to you, in that name ‘Peter, signifying 
Peter, is a certain property by which Peter is signified, and that property you 
say to be a passive mode of signifying. So let that property be called 5, and I 
ask whether that property is signified by another property, distinct from 5, or 
by itself such that no other property is required for what is signified. The first 
cannot be granted because it would be an infinite regress. If the second were 
granted, then for the same reason Peter can be signified without such a prop- 
erty because there is no better reason for that property to be signified without 
the other property since Peter does not depend, in any mode of dependence, 
on that property since it depends on another. To get the property of a thing, 
then, there is no need to posit a passive mode of signifying.?° 


4. Hence, this is my conclusion: there is no mode of signifying distinct from 
the word or from the property of a thing; this is clear because no utterance is a 
noun or a verb through such modes of signifying; instead, some word is a noun 


23 Champier puns on realis and reor, treating the latter as a synonym of imaginor; cf. Valla, 
Disputations, ed. Copenhaver and Nauta, 1.9.36. 

24 [Pierre d'Ailly], Destructiones modorum significandi, ed. Kaczmarek, 7-8. Champier takes 
his material verbatim from this nominalist polemic, but he seems not to intend to quote 
it. Likewise, since the many subsequent passages that come verbatim from this source, 
from Bonaventura and — most frequently — from Ockham are not quotations as Champier 
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conceptui qui est nomen, et aliqua est verbum quia subordinatur sibi concep- 
tus verbi.!5 


5. Realis — Nota quod infinitivus potest supponere si ponatur ante verbum, 
et causa est quia est unum equivalens in supponendo ut dicendo secare est 
agere. Hic secare est suppositum. Et est aliud equivalens in reddendo suppo- 
situm, et est oratio infinita ut te dare elemosynam est bonum.!6 Aliud est vox 
materialiter capta, ut doceo est verbum. Aliud est oratio infinita per istam 
coniunctionem quod, ut quod deus est in caelo verum est. 


6. Nominalis — Verbum non potest reddere suppositum verbo. Sed infinitivus 
est verbum, ergo non potest reddere suppositum verbo. Maior patet quia idem 
in specie non reddit suppositum sibi ipsi. Etiam suppositum se habet ut mate- 
ria, verbum se habet ut forma, ergo verbum non potest supponere verbo. Unde 
tantum repugnat verbo infinitivi modi reddere suppositum quantum aliis 
verbis supplet si infinitivus capiatur verbaliter.!7 Si vero infinitivus capiatur 
nominaliter, tunc bene reddit suppositum, et est nomen de facto et casus 
rectus — ut sit sensus amare est agere, id est amatio est actio vel amans est 
agens. Sed si capiatur verbaliter, ipsa est incongrua. Similiter est dicendum de 
aliis equivalentibus. 


7. Realis — Figura est vitium aliqua ratione excusatum. 


8. Nominalis - Nullum vitium ratione excusatur cum vitium opponatur rationi, 
et unum oppositum non excusatur per reliquum. Probatur sic a simili. Sicut 
est in theologia, sic et in grammatica. Sed in theologia nullum vitium ratione 
excusatur, ergo nec in grammatica. Iccirco dicimus quod in grammatica nulla 


15 tales modo 
16  redendo...utest 


17 supple. 





28 ` Champier's wording is nearly identical with Bonaventura's, where the saint's topic is fig- 
ura in the rhetorical and theological sense. But in a grammatical context, commenting on 
Priscian, Robert Kilwardby says something close: Est autem figura constructionis impro- 
prietas proveniens in ordinatione constructibilium rationabiliter dicta. See Bonaventura, 
Comm. in sent, dist. u, dub. 4; and Mary Sirridge, "Robert Kilwardby: Figurative 
Constructions and the Limits of Grammar, in De Ortu grammaticae, ed. Bursill-Hall, 
322-3, 333, on Kilwardby and Petrus Elias, who treat figura as grammatical but not in the 
modist way described above in n. 17. 
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precisely because it is subordinated to the concept that is the noun, and some 
word is a verb because the concept of the verb is subordinated to it.?6 


5. Realist — Note that an infinitive can supposit if put before a verb, and the 
reason is that this is one equivalent way to supposit, as in saying ‘to-cut is to- 
act.’ Here ‘to-cut’ is the supposit. And there is another equivalent for producing 
a supposit, and this is an infinitive phrase like ‘for you to-give alms is good. 
Another is a word understood materially, like ““I-teach” is a verb. Another is 
an infinitive phrase using the conjunction ‘that, like ‘that God is in heaven is 
true.27 


6. Nominalist — A verb cannot produce a supposit for a verb. But an infinitive 
is a verb, so it cannot produce a supposit for a verb. The major is clear because 
an item that is the same in species does not produce a supposit for itself. Also, 
the supposit acts as the matter, while the verb acts as form, so a verb cannot 
supposit for a verb. Hence, if the infinitive is understood verbally, producing a 
supposit is as repugnant to a verb in the infinitive mode as it is complementary 
to other verbs. But if the infinitive is understood nominally, then certainly it 
produces a supposit, and in effect it is a noun and the direct case - like the 
sense of ‘to-love is to-act' or, in other words, loving is acting’ using participles 
or process-nouns. But this is ill-formed if understood verbally. The same must 
be said of the other equivalents. 


7. Realist — A figure is an error excused for some reason.?8 


8. Nominalist — No error is excused for a reason since an error is the opposite 
of a reason, and one opposite is not excused by the other. The proof from like- 
ness is as follows. As it is in theology, so it is in grammar. But in theology no 
error is excused by a reason, so it is not excused in grammar. On this point, I say 
that in grammar there is no figure, if figure is understood as an error of some 


27 Jon. 2.6 and n. 4 on suppositum. But Champier uses ‘material’ as in logical supposi- 
tion, when a term stands for a word, spoken or written: see Isag. 5.2. In the alms-giving 
example, since dare is an infinitive, ‘infinitive clause’ is correct, but there is no infinitive 
in the God example. In French or English, a that-clause (que-clause) or a prepositional 
phrase with an infinitive can replace an infinitive clause: ‘that Socrates thinks is good’ or 
‘for Socrates to think is good’ Although classical Latin does not use quod as English and 
French use that and que, this construction was normal in the Latin of the universities of 
Champier's day. 
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est figura, si figura capiatur pro aliquo vitio. Sed si figura capiatur pro aliquo 
modo loquendi brevissimo ratione ornatus, bene est figura, et tunc temporis 
erit proprietas et non improprietas. 


g. Aliae opiniones realium reprobantur in principiis, et sic sufficiat de gram- 
matica. Nunc ad logicam pergamus ut ostendamus errata realium.!? 


4 


Errata realium. 


1. Realis - Humanitas differt ab homine realiter, et causa est quia humanitas 
tantum significat naturam specificam, homo autem addit ultra differentiam 
individualem.!? 


2. Nominalis — Contra arguo sicut se habent homo et humanitas sic Sortes et 
Sorteitas. Sed Sortes nullam rem significat distinctam formaliter nec realiter 
quae non significetur per hoc nomen Sorteitas, nec econverso. Ergo homo non 
significat aliquam rem quin significetur per hoc nomen humanitas, nec econ- 
verso. Probatio a simili, quia si alterum illorum nominum - Sortes et Sorteitas — 
aliquid significaret quod non si significetur per alterum, vel illud est natura 
specifica, et manifestum est quod illa significatur aequaliter per utrumque vel 
per neutrum, aut alias esset materia vel forma vel compositum vel accidens, 
quae omnia negantur ista; vel esset differentia individualis quam ponunt, et 
hoc dici non potest 20 Ergo relinquitur quod nihil significatur per hoc nomen 
Sortes quin per hoc nomen Sorteitas. Et sic ista conceditur: Sortes est Sorteitas, 
ergo etiam homo est humanitas. Ideo infero talem conclusionem: homo est 
humanitas. Et tamen non omnis homo est humanitas quia Christus, filius 
Dei, est homo et tamen non est humanitas. Et Sortes homo est et tamen est 
humanitas. 


18  reprobatur 
19 Realis om. 
20 Aliquid significarent 





as related to another individual word in a two-word ‘construction’ (above, n. 3), Ockham's 
first book is the right locus of comparison. However, Champier may have been using a 
commentary on Ockham or, more likely, a digest like the one given by Prantl in nn. 68-70 
below. Sortes is the conventional form of ‘Socrates’ in scholastic Latin, and Sorteitas is an 
abstract noun formed on that word. 
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sort. But if figure is understood as a very brief way of speaking whose reason is 
ornament, then figure certainly exists, and in that case it will be proper to time 
and not improper. 


g. Other opinions of the realists are rejected in the principles, and this suffices 
for grammar. Now let us move on to logic, in order to point out the mistakes of 
the realists. 


4 


Mistakes of the Realists. 


1. Realist - Humanity differs really from a human, and the reason is that 
‘humanity’ signifies only the nature of the species, whereas ‘a human’ adds an 
individual difference besides. 


2. Nominalist — I argue the contrary, that a human stands to humanity just 
as Sortes stands to Sorteity. But ‘Sortes’ signifies no formally or really distinct 
thing that is not signified by the name 'Sorteity/ nor the reverse. Therefore 
‘man’ does not signify any thing that is not signified by the name ‘humanity, 
nor the reverse. The proof is from likeness, because if either of these names — 
‘Sortes’ and ‘Sorteity’ — signifies something that is not signified by the other, 
then either that is the nature of the species, and it is obvious that it is signified 
equally by both or by neither, otherwise it would be matter or form or a com- 
posite or an accident, which all are denied; or else it would be the individual 
difference that they posit, and this cannot be said. So it remains that nothing 
is signified by the name 'Sortes' that is not signified by the name ‘Sorteity. This 
is conceded, then: Sortes is Sorteity, so a human is also humanity. I draw that 
conclusion, then: a human is humanity. And yet not every human is human- 
ity since Christ, the son of God, is a human and is not humanity, nonetheless. 
Sortes too is human, however, and is humanity.?? 


29 William of Ockham, Summa logicae, ed. Philotheus Boehner, Gedeon Gal, and Stephen 
Brown (St. Bonaventure NY: Franciscan Insitute, 1974), 1.7: this begins a series of verba- 
tim borrowings from Ockham, continuing through Isag. 6.2 near the end of the book. 
Champier's main source is the first book of the Summa logicae, where Ockham exam- 
ines terms before moving to propositions in the second book. But Ockham's exposition 
tracks Aristotle's Categories, giving Champier an opening to reject realist ontology piece 
by piece, as he proceeds through substance, quantity, relation and the other predica- 

x ments. Since the object of modist grammar is always an individual word, a ‘constructible; 
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3. Realis — Universale habet esse a parte rei extra intellectum, et illud univer- 
sale est una natura communis quae est in omnibus suis singularibus: puta, 
haec natura communis est realiter in Petro et formaliter distinguitur ab eo. 


4. Nominalis - Omne quod est in Petro est unum numero. Sed natura com- 
munis non est unum numero, ergo non est ponenda ultra natura communis 
in ipso. Ultra, omnis natura communis compatitur secum multitudinem. Nihil 
quod est in Petro compatitur secum multitudinem, ergo nihil quod est in Petro 
est natura communis. Consequentia patet in CAMESTRES. Ultra arguitur: 
sequeretur quod aliquid de natura Christi erit miserum et dampnatum quia illa 
natura communis, existens realiter in Christo et in dampnato, erit dampnata, 
quia in malo Divite. Hoc autem est absurdum. Igitur universale non est ponen- 
dum in singularibus. Item universale non potest poni aliquid extra essentiam 
individui, et per consequens componitur individuum ex universalibus, ergo 
erit universale magis quam singulare. Sed hoc absurdum est dicere. 


5. Realis — Propria passio realiter distinguitur a suo subiecto, et est propria 
passio aliqua res inhaerens suo subiecto cui est proprium. 


6. Nominalis — Si tua opinio esset vera, sequeretur quod istae propositiones — 
homo est risibilis, equus est hynnibilis, asinus est rudibilis — possent esse falsae 
cum Deus possit omnem rem creatam facere sine alia (saltem priorem sine 
posteriore) cum sit articulus quod Deus possit separare omnia illa quae inter 
se differunt realiter et separatim conservare. Tunc ponatur quod Deus separet 
risibilitatem ab homine. Deinde destruat risibilitatem homine existente. Tunc 
homo erit et tamen non erit risibilis - quod est impossibile. 


7. Ideo dico quod proprium sive propria passio est unum universale. Et est 
quaedam intentio, praedicabilis adaequate et intransmutabiliter in quale, 
cognotans affirmative vel negative aliquid extrinsecum sibi quod importatur 
per subiectum. Non tamen oportet quod illud extrinsecum sit semper aliqua 
res extra animam, existens realiter in rerum natura. Sed aliquando sufficit 





33 The nominalist contradicts what the realist Scotus says in De primo principio, 1.8: "The 
prior according to nature and essence can exist without the posterior, but the reverse is 
not true." Ross Inman, "Essential Dependence, Truthmaking and Mereology, Then and 
Now,’ in Metaphysics: Aristotelian, Scholastic, Analytic, ed. Lukas Novak et al. (Piscataway 
NJ: Transaction, 2012), 78-84; above, n. 15. 
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3. Realist — A universal has existence involving extra-mental reality, and that 
universal is a common nature which exists in all its singulars: to illustrate, this 
common nature really exists in Peter and is formally distinguished from bim 20 


4. Nominalist — Everything that is in Peter is one in number. But a common 
nature is not one in number, so a common nature is not be posited in him addi- 
tionally. Besides, every common nature accepts a plurality along with itself. 
Nothing that is in Peter accepts a plurality along with itself, so nothing that is 
in Peter is a common nature. The inference is clear in CAMESTRES. Another 
argument: it would follow that something of Christ's nature will be afflicted 
and damned because that common nature, really existing in Christ and in a 
damned person, will be damned, because it is so in the wicked Dives. But this is 
absurd. Therefore, a universal is not to be posited in singulars. Also, a universal 
cannot be posited as something outside an individual's essence, resulting in an 
individual composed of universals, so the universal will be more than singular. 
But this is absurd to say?! 


5. Realist — A proper passion is really distinguished from its subject, and a 
proper passion is a thing inhering its own subject, of which it is a property.?? 


6. Nominalist — If your opinion were true, it would follow that these proposi- 
tions — ‘man is risible; ‘the horse is whinnible, ‘the donkey is brayable' - could 
be false since God can make any created thing without another (except the 
prior without the posterior) because it is doctrine that God can separate, and 
separately preserve, all the things that really differ from one another. Then 
let it be posited that God separates risibility from man. Next let him destroy 
the risibility in an existing man. The man will then exist and yet will not be 
risible — which is impossible.353 


7. Hence I say that a property or proper passion is a single universal. It is 
also a kind of intention, adequately and inalterably predicable in what-kind, 


30  Inthe case of the Trinity, where God's unity had to be reconciled with a triad of divine 
persons, nominalist followers of Ockham accepted the ‘formal distinction’ used by realist 
followers of Scotus, but Scotists had larger ambitions for this subtle metaphysical device. 

31 Luke 1639-31 in the parable of Lazarus, Dives is the rich man who thirsts in Hell. 
CAMESTRES is a valid mood of the syllogism. 

32 A ‘proper passion’ or ‘property’ is one that flows from the essence of a thing. A ‘real dis- 
tinction’ exists only between items that can be separated, which is not true of the persons 
of the Trinity, as in n. 30 above. 
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quod sit aliquid potentiale, in rerum natura possibile, vel aliqua propositio 
existens vel potens existere in mente. Ideo dico quod quodlibet universale est 
quaedam intentio animae significans plura pro quibus potest supponere. Ideo 
una intentio, distincta ab alia, praedicatur de alia non per se sed pro re quam 
significat. Et ideo talia universalia non sunt entia realia nec sunt extra animam 
sed sunt quaedam entia in anima, distincta inter se et a rebus extra animam. 


8. Realis — Veritas et falsitas propositionum est quaedam qualitas inhaerens eis. 


9. Nominalis — Contra, si ita esset, sequeretur quod aliqua propositio quae 
aliquando esset vera aliquando susciperet contraria. Etiam sequeretur, si ita 
esset, quod propositio scripta vere alteraretur per hoc quod musca volaret — 
quae oratio est absurda. Item, sequeretur quod, quandocumque aliquid move- 
retur et postea quiesceret, quod una qualitas nova esset in intellectu cuiuslibet 
formantis talem propositionem hoc movetur, et alia deperderetur — quod est 
absurdum.?! 


10. Realis - Omnis quantitas est quaedam res distincta realiter et totaliter a 
substantia et qualitate. Et quantitas continua est unum accidens, medium 
inter substantiam et qualitatem, quae ponitur esse subiective in substantia et 
esse subiectum qualitatum. Et quantitas discreta est res quaedam distincta a 
substantiis et qualitatibus. Et idem dicitur de loco et tempore. 


n. Nominalis — Contra, Aristoteles in suis Praedicamentis, capitulo de substan- 
tia, dicit quod nullum accidens distinctum realiter a substantia est susceptivum 
contrariorum per sui mutationem. Sed si quantitas continua esset accidens 
absolutum, distinctum a substantia et qualitate et subiectum immediatum 
qualitatum, tunc mutaretur recipiendo quantitatem. Et ita per sui mutationem 
reciperet contraria — quod est contra eum." 


21  dependeretur 
22 tita] ista 





36 | Ockham, Summ. log. 1.43. 
37 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.44, opposing the stated view. 
38 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.43-4, citing Arist. Cat. 4710-21. 
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affirmatively or negatively indicating something external to itself which is 
brought in through a subject. However, that external need not always be a 
thing outside the soul, really existing in nature. Instead, it sometimes suffices 
for it to be something potential, something possible in nature, or else a prop- 
osition existing or able to exist in the mind. Hence I say that any universal 
is some intention of the soul signifying the many items for which it can sup- 
posit. Accordingly, one intention, distinct from another, is predicated of the 
other not as itself but as standing for the thing that it signifies. And this is why 
such universals are not real beings nor are they outside the soul but are certain 
beings in the soul, distinct from each other and from things outside the soul.?* 


8. Realist — The truth and falsity of propositions is a certain quality inhering 
in them.?5 


9. Nominalist — On the contrary, if this were so, it would follow that a proposi- 
tion that is sometimes true would sometimes accept contraries. It would even 
follow, if this were so, that a written proposition would truly be altered by a fly's 
buzzing off — which is an absurd thing to say. Also, whenever something moves 
and then rests, it would follow that there would be a new quality in the intel- 
lect of anyone formulating a proposition like 'this moves; and another quality 
would be destroyed — which is abaurd 20 


10. Realist — Every quantity is a certain thing really and totally distinct from 
substance and quality. And continuous quantity is one accident, midway 
between substance and quality, which is posited to exist subjectively in 
substance and to be a subject of qualities. And discrete quantity is a certain 
thing distinct from substances and qualities. And the same is said of place and 
time.3” 


n. Nominalist — On the contrary, Aristotle in his Predicaments, in the chapter 
on substance, says that no accident really distinct from substance accepts con- 
traries through a change in itself. But if continuous quantity were a separate 
accident, distinct from substance and quality and a direct subject of qualities, 
then it would be changed by receiving quantity. And thus it would receive con- 
traries through a change in itself — which contradicts Aristote 29 


34 Ockham, Summ. log. 114. 
«35 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.43. 
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12. Item, si linea sit alia res a superficie et punctus alia a linea, ergo Deus poterit 
conservare lineam et destruere punctum. Quo facto, quaero. Aut linea est finita 
aut infinita. Non infinita, ut manifestum est, ergo finita. Et tamen sine pun- 
cto. Ergo frustra ponitur punctus terminans lineam, ideo dicitur quod quanti- 
tas continua permanens nihil aliud est nisi res una habens partem distantem 
situaliter a parte, ita quod quantitas continua permanens et illa oratio equi- 
valens in significando sunt termini convertibiles, nisi aliqua determinatio sit 


inclusa equivalenter quae impediat convertibilitatem et praedicationem unius 
de alio.?3 


13. Et hoc dico loquendo naturaliter et insequendo viam Perhipatheticam, et 
ideo isti reales male dicunt quod quantitas sit alia res a substantia - loquendo 
naturaliter. Et etiam quando dicunt quod punctus est aliqua res totaliter 
distincta a linea, copulans partes corporis adinvicem; et quod linea sit alia 
res a superficie, continuans et copulans partes superficiei; et superficies est 
alia res a corpore, continuans et copulans partes corporis adinvicem; et quod 
oratio sit alia res a voce prolata et quantitate eius; et quod numerus sit alia 
res a rebus numeratis et accidens existens in eis; et quod locus et tempus sint 
distinctae res inter se ab omnibus supradictis — omnia ista falsa sunt et quasi 
impossibilia.?^ Et causae istarum positionum sunt fantasiae hominum. 


14. Realis — Relatio est res distincta realiter et totaliter a re absoluta et a rebus 
absolutis. 


15. Nominalis — Contra tuam rationem arguo sic. Si esset res aliqua talis, tunc, 
quandocumque musca moveretur localiter hic inferius, quodlibet celeste 
mutaretur et reciperet aliquam rem de novo in se quia aliter distaret nunc 
musca quam prius, et per consequens vere perderet et unam rem et aliam de 
novo reciperet. Item, Philosophus in quinto Phisicorum dicit quod ad rela- 
tionem non est motus neque mutatio. Sed ad omnem rem extra animam est 
mutatio, ergo et cetera. 


23 distinctam situaliter 
24 superficies est illa res 
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12. Again, if a line is a thing apart from a surface and a point from a line, then 
God will be able to preserve the line and destroy the point. Once this is done, I 
have a problem. The line is either finite or infinite. It is not infinite, obviously, so 
it is finite. And yet it has no point. So it is useless to treat the line as terminated 
by a point, which is why we say that permanent continuous quantity is nothing 
other than ‘a single thing having one part distant in place from another part, 
such that ‘permanent continuous quantity’ and that phrase with equivalent 
meaning are convertible terms, unless some determination is included equiva- 
lently that impedes convertibility and predicating the one of the other 29 


13. I say this speaking naturally and following the Peripatetic way, which is 
why those realists are wrong to say — speaking naturally - that quantity is a 
thing apart from substance. Also, when they say that a point is a thing totally 
distinct from the line, joining the body's parts to each other; that a line is a 
thing apart from the surface, continuing and joining the parts of the surface; 
that a surface is a thing apart from the body, continuing and joining the body's 
parts to each other; that a statement is a thing apart from the spoken sound 
and its quantity; that a number is a thing apart from the things numbered and 
an accident existing in them; and that place and time are each things distinct 
from one other and from all the above — when they say all these things, they 
are false and basically impossible. And the reasons for these claims of theirs 
are human fantasies.^? 


14. Realist — A relation is a thing really and totally distinct from a separate 
thing and from separate things.^! 


15. Nominalist — Against your account I argue in this way. If there were any 
such thing, then, whenever a fly moves in place here below, any heavenly body 
you pick would change and would take some thing into itself anew because 
now the fly is at a different distance than before, and as a consequence it would 
truly both lose one thing and also take in another anew. Also, the Philosopher 
in the fifth book of the Physics says that for a relation there is neither motion 
nor change. But for every thing outside the soul there is change, therefore and 
so on" 


39 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.44. 

40 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.44; Exp. phys. 3 ad 71. 

41 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.49, opposing the stated view. 

42 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.49-50, where the moving animal is a donkey; Arist. Phys. 225^11—13. 
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16. Item, si hoc esset verum, sequeretur quod potentia materiae primae qua 
potest recipere formam esset alia materia. Consequens est falsum quia tunc 
essent in materia res infinitae ex quo potest successive infinitas formas reci- 
pere. Ergo, propter rationes tales dico quod relatio non est alia res extra ani- 
mam, distincta realiter et totaliter a re absoluta vel a rebus absolutis. Et de tali 
opinione reputo esse Aristotelem et suum Commentatorem. 


17. Realis — Actio est quaedam res distincta ab agente, producto et passo, et a 
ceteris rebus absolutis. Et est quidam respectus qui ab aliquibus ponitur esse 
in agente subiective et ab aliquibus ponitur esse in passo. Et aliquando est 
respectus realis, aliquando est respectus rationis, sicut actio Dei non est nisi 
respectus rationis. 


18. Nominalis — Si tua opinio esset vera, tunc quaero an illa res quae est actio 
aut est res creata vel increata. Si non est creata, ergo est Deus. Si creata, quaero 
a quo. Non nisi ab agente, ut scilicet producat illam rem. Hoc dato, quaero de 
productione illius rei. Sicut prius, erit processus in infinitum, vel stabitur quod 
una res producitur sine omni re media, quod est falsum.?5 Et sic possumus 
dicere de passione. Ideo dicitur propter multas rationes quod actio non est alia 
res distincta ab agente. Et passio et illa substantia quae patitur unum et idem 
sunt.26 


19. Realis - Quando vel quandeitas est quaedam res respectiva, derelicta in re 
temporali ex adiacentia temporis propter quod dicitur quod res fuit vel erit vel 
est, et est res distincta a substantia et qualitate.?7 


20. Nominalis — Contra, secundum omnes logicos quilibet respectus habet 
ponere aliquem terminum, et — sicut de se patet — non potest poni aliquis ter- 
minus illius respectus quando nisi tempus. Sed tempus multorum quod voca- 
tur quando est praeteritum, et per consequens non terminat talem respectum 
reale. Ideo dico quod quando est ordinatio adverbiorum vel aliorum eius 
aequivalentium, quibus convenienter respondetur ad interrogationem factam 


25 | omniremedio 
26  etpassoet 
27 propter quod] praeterquam 





46 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.59, opposing the stated view. 
47 Here ‘term’ is used in the sense of a ‘terminus’ or boundary in English. 
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16. Also, if this were true, it would follow that the potency of prime matter by 
which it can receive form would be additional matter. The conclusion is false 
because then there would be infinite things in matter whereby it could receive 
forms in infinite succession. Hence, for those reasons I say that a relation is not 
another thing outside the soul, really and totally distinct from a separate thing 
and from separate things. And I reckon Aristotle to be of this opinion and also 
his Commentator "2 


17. Realist — Action is a certain thing distinct from the agent, the product and 
the affected, and also from other separate things. And it is a sort of ‘attitude’ 
that some claim to be in the agent subjectively and some claim to be in the 
affected. And sometimes the attitude is real, sometimes it is an attitude of rea- 
son, just as God's acting is nothing but an attitude of reason 23 


18. Nominalist — If your view were correct, then I ask whether the thing that is 
action is a created or uncreated thing. If it is not created, then it is God. If it is 
created, I ask by whom. Only by an agent, of course, in order for it to produce 
the thing. Given this, I ask about the production of the thing. Just as before, 
there will be an infinite regress, or it will remain that a thing is produced with- 
out any intermediary, which is false. And we can say the same about passion. 
Hence, for many reasons, we say that action is not another thing distinct from 
the agent. And passion and the substance that is affected are one and the 
same.*5 


19. Realist - When or whenness is a certain element of attitude, left over in a 
temporal thing from the nearness of the time because of which we say that 
a thing was or will be or is, and it is a thing distinct from substance and from 
quality.^9 


20. Nominalist — On the contrary, according to all logicians any attitude has to 
establish some term, and — as is clear in itself — for this when attitude no term 
can be established except time.^? But for many things the time that is called 
‘when’ is past, and as a consequence it does not terminate such a real attitude. 
This is why I say that when is an ordering of adverbs or of other equivalents — 


43 Ockham, Summ. Log. 1.49—-50; the Commentator is Averroes, Comm. in 12 Metaph., 19. 

44 Ockham, Summ. Log.1.57, opposing the stated view: respectus is more or less synonymous 
with relatio or habitus in the sense of ‘relation’; we use ‘attitude’ for respectus to preserve 
the distinction in terminology. 

«45 Ockham, Summ. log.1.57-8. 
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per hoc interrogativum quando, ut hodie, heri, cras. Unde secundum viam 
Peripatheticorum hoc praedicamentum non importat aliquam rem distinctam 
a substantia et qualitate, sed importat illas ut easdem res, quamvis non nomi- 
naliter sed adverbialiter tantum.2® 


21. Realis — Ubi sive ubitas est quidam respectus fundatus in locato, procedens 
ex circumscriptione loci. Et locatum fundat talem respectum, et locus termi- 
nat eum 29 


22. Nominalis — Contra, si Deus faceret unum corpus sine omni loco, adhuc 
posset illud corpus moveri, et tamen tunc nihil quiesceret, nec esset aliquod 
ubi acquisitum praeterea si sit. Tunc non ullum totum caelum, sed et quaelibet 
pars haberet tale ubi, et per consequens essent tot alia ubi in caelo quot sunt 
partes in caelo. Vel erit unus respectus totalis extensus ad extensionem caeli, 
quod non est imaginandum. Ideo dico quod ubi non est alia res distincta a loco 
et ceteris rebus absolutis. 


23. Sed semper Philosophus hoc praedicamentum per adverbium interroga- 
tivum loci nominat, in quo praedicamento ponuntur illa quae convenienter 
respondentur ad quaestionem factam per hoc adverbium ubi, ut si quaeratur 
ubi est Plato, convenienter respondetur quod est in teatro, in foro. Ideo illas 
praepositiones cum suis casualibus Philosophus ponit in praedicamento ubi.2° 


24. Realis — Positio est quidam respectus toti inhaerens vel partibus ita quod 
ex hoc quod surgit qui sedet habet unam rem in se quam prius non habuit, et 
unam aliam quam prius habuit perdidit.?! 


25. Nominalis — Contra, etiamsi accipio aliquem vestitum, possibile est quod 
Deus destruat talem respectum qui vocatur habitus, non destruendo vestem 
nec corpus nec movendo ipsum localiter2? Hoc posito, quaero utrum esset 
vestitus aut non. Si sic, habetur propositum. Si non, et nihil absolutum est 


28  eteasdem 

29 quidem 

30 ` propositiones 

31  nonhabuit quia unam aliam quam prius non habuit et 


32  etaccipio 
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like ‘today, ‘yesterday, ‘tomorrow’ - that respond appropriately to a question 
asked by the interrogative ‘when. Hence, following the path of the Peripatetics, 
this predicament does not bring in any thing distinct from substance and 
quality, but those it brings in as the same things, though only adverbially, not 
nominally.4? 


21. Realist — Where or whereness is a certain attitude fixed in what is placed, 
arising from the boundedness of the place. The thing placed fixes that attitude, 
and the place terminates it.49 


22. Nominalist — On the contrary, if God were to make a single body without 
any place, that body could still be moved, and yet nothing would then rest, 
nor, if it did, would any where be gained in addition. Then there would be no 
‘whole heavens,’ but any part at all would also have such a where, and as a con- 
sequence there would be as many other wheres in the heavens as there are 
parts in it. Or else there will be one total attitude extended to the extent of the 
heavens, which one cannot imagine. So I say that where is not another thing 
distinct from place and other separate things.°° 


23. But the Philosopher always names this predicament with an interrogative 
adverb of place, putting in that predicament those items that respond appro- 
priately to a question asked using the adverb ‘where, as, when one asks ‘where 
is Plato, an appropriate response is that he is ‘in the theater’ or ‘in the agora’ 
This is why the Philosopher puts those prepositions with their inflected words 
in the where category.?! 


24. Realist — Position is a certain attitude inhering in the whole or in the parts 
so that one who sits after standing has in himself a thing that he did not have 
before, and he has lost one thing that he did have before 57 


25. Nominalist — On the contrary, even if I accept that someone has clothes 
on, it is possible for God to destroy the attitude called ‘having’ without destroy- 
ing the clothing or the body or moving its place. With this established, I ask 


48 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.59. 

49 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.60, opposing the stated view. 

50 Ockham, Quodlib. 7.11. 

51 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.60, with different examples and alluding to Arist. Cat. 1513-14. 
52 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.61, opposing the stated view. 
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corruptum, ergo est aliquando motum localiter quia impossibile est quod ali- 
quis sit primo vestitus et postea devestitus nisi propter corruptionem alicuius 
absoluti aut propter motum localem alicuius absolutt, 23 Ideo dico quod positio 
non significat rem distinctam a rebus absolutis sed significat quod partes rei 
sic ordinantur et situantur et appropinquantur?^ In hoc praedicamento sunt 
sedere et stare, inclinari, iacere. 


26. Realis — Habitus est quidam respectus in ipso corpore circa quod illud cor- 
pus est vel in ipso corpore contento.?5 


27. Nominalis — Habitus non significat rem distinctam a rebus absolutis, sed 
significat quod una res sit circa aliam, mobilis ad motum ipsius nisi aliquod 
impedimentum, quae non est rei nec simul cum re sed loco et situ distincta ab 
ea.?6 [n quo praedicamento ponuntur talia armatum esse vel calciatum esse, 
et sic de aliis. Et possumus arguere contra realem eodem modo ut arguebatur 
in aliis praedicamentis. 


Finiuntur dicta realium 

cum rationibus nominalium 

per Simphorianum Champerium.?* 
Sequuntur regulae generales suppositionum 
iuvenibus multum utiles. 


1. Circa suppositiones notandum est quod solum cathegoreuma quod est 
extremum propositionis significative acceptum supponit personaliter.3® 


33 aut| nunc 

34 dico quod ubi 

35 quidem 

36  citraaliam; in se aliquod 
37 Champerii 

38  cathregreuma 





significations of terms are the core of the older ‘terminist’ logic that Ockham success- 
fully challenged, unlike the modists, who failed in their attempt to replace the terminist 
‘logic of the moderns’ with something entirely different. For the background, see Marilyn 
McCord Adams, William Ockham (Notre Dame IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1987), 
1.327—67; Calvin Normore, “Material Supposition and the Mental Language of Ockham's 
Summa logicae," Topoi 16 (1997): 27-33. 
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whether the person would be clothed or not. If so, the proposition holds. If 
not, and if no separate item is destroyed, then at some time it has moved in 
place since it is impossible for anyone first to be clothed and later unclothed 
unless something separate is destroyed or something separate has moved in 
place. For this reason, I say that position does not signify a thing distinct from 
separate things but signifies instead how the parts of a thing are ordered, situ- 
ated and brought near. In this predicament are sitting as well as standing, also 
bending and lying.9? 


26. Realist — Having is a certain attitude in the body that surrounds a body or 
in the body that is contained.5^ 


27. Nominalist — Having does not signify a thing distinct from separate things, 
signifying instead that one thing surrounds another thing, moving with its 
motion unless something blocks it, and is not part of the thing nor together 
with it but distinct from it in place and situation. In this predicament we put 
such things as being armored or shod, and so on. And we can argue against 
the realist in the same way as the argument went for the other predicaments.5° 


The End of the Statements of the Realists 
with Nominalist Arguments 

by Symphorien Champier. 

General Rules of Suppositions Follow, 
Very Useful for Young Students. 


1. Concerning suppositions it should be noted that only a categorematic 
term which is an extreme - taken as signifying — of a proposition supposits 
personally.5$ 


53 ` Ockham, Summ. log. 1.61: note that positio in Champier's conclusion is our emenda- 
tion, based on Ockham, of ubi, which is a different category already discussed, and that 
Ockham does not use the clothing example. 

54 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.62, opposing the stated view. 

55 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.62. 

56 Ockham, Summ. log.1.69: Champier now follows Ockham through the last fourteen chap- 
ters of the Summa that introduce supposition as a property of terms, as distinct from the 
issues of signification discused in the previous part of the Summa. The properties and 
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2. Suppositio materialis est quando terminus non supponit significative sed 
supponit pro voce vel pro scriptura, ut dicendo homo est terminus scriptus. 


3. Suppositio simplex est quando terminus supponit pro intentione animae 
sed non tenetur significative, ut homo est species: ly homo supponit simpliciter. 


4. Notandum est quod etiam ista diffinitio suppositionis personalis bona 
quae est quando terminus capitur pro sua significato et capitur significative, 
ut homo est animal. 


Sequuntur regulae particulares.99 


5. Prima regula: semper terminus discretus supponit discrete et sub ipso non 
contingit descendere, ut Petrus est homo, iste homo currit. 


6. Secunda regula: omnis terminus communis positus in aliqua propositione 
sine signo supponit determinate, et sub ipso contingit descendere disiunctive, 
ut dicendo homo currit. 


7. Tertia regula: omnis terminus communis positus in aliqua propositione 
post signum particulare non impeditum supponit determinate, et sub ipso 
contingit descendere disiunctive, ut dicendo aliquis homo currit. 


8. Quarta regula: omnis terminus immediate sequens signum universale 
affirmativum supponit confuse et distributive, et terminus mediate sequens 
confuse tantum, ut omnis homo est animal: ly homo supponit distributive, 
et debemus descendere copulative; et ly animal supponit confuse tantum et 
debemus descendere disinunctive. 


9. Quinta regula: Omnis terminus communis sequens immediate signum 
exclusivum supponit confuse tantum, et terminus mediate sequens confuse et 
distributive, ut tantum homo est rationalis: ly homo supponit confuse tantum, 
et ly rationale confuse et distributive. 


39 Sequitur 





62 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.71. 
63 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.70, 74. 
64 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.73. 
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2. Material supposition is when a term does not supposit as signifying but sup- 
posits for a spoken or written word, as in saying that ‘man’ is a written term.5” 


3. Simple supposition is when a term supposits for an intention of the soul but 
is not taken as signifying — as the ‘man’ in ‘man is a species’ supposits simply.9? 


4. Note that it is also a good definition of personal supposition when a term 
stands for what is signified by it and is understood as signifying, as in ‘man is 
an animal.’59 


The following are particular rules. 


5. First rule: a discrete term always supposits discretely, and there is no 
descending under it, like ‘Peter is a man’ and ‘that man runs.’6° 


6. Second rule: every common term put in a proposition without a sign sup- 
posits determinately, and under it there is descending disjunctively, as in say- 
ing ‘man unsin) 


7. Third rule: every common term put in a proposition after a particular, non- 
impeding sign, supposits determinately, and under it there is descending dis- 
junctively, as in saying ‘some man runs; €? 


8. Fourth rule: Every term immediately following a universal affirmative sign 
supposits confusedly and distributively, and a term following mediately sup- 
posits merely confusedly, like ‘every man is an animal’: the ‘man’ supposits dis- 
tributively, and we must descend by coupling; the ‘animal’ supposits merely 
confusedly, and we must descend disjunctively.®? 


g. Fifth rule: Every common term immediately following an exclusive sign 
supposits merely confusedly, and a term following mediately supposits con- 
fusedly and distributively, like ‘only man is rational’: the ‘man’ supposits merely 
confusedly, and the ‘rational’ supposits confusedly and distributively.®* 


57 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.64. 
58 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.64. 
59 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.64. 
60 Ockham, Summ. 1.19, 70. 

61 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.70. 
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10. Sexta regula: omnis terminus tam mediate quam immediate sequens nega- 
tionem, sive adverbialem sive nominalem, supponit confuse et distributive, ut 
nullus homo est risibilis: tam subiectum quam praedicatum supponit confuse 
et distributive. 


1. Septima regula: Totienscumque duo signa distributiva se includunt, unum 
tollit vim alterius, et sic faciunt terminum supponere determinate per regu- 
lam, quodcumque mobilitat immobilitatum immobilitat mobilitatum.^9 


12. Octava regula: Adverbia similitudinis ut ita, sicut et sic de aliis faciunt ter- 
minos sequentes se supponentes distribuibiles, et — non aliunde impeditos — 
supponere confuse et distributive, ut dicendo Plato est ita fortis sicut leo, ly leo 
supponit confuse et distributive.*! 


13. Nona regula: Differt et differens diversum et consimiles, includentes in se 
negationem, faciunt ablativos sequentes se rectos ab eis mediante illa praepo- 
sitione a vel ab distribuibiles et — non aliunde impeditos — supponere confuse 
et distributive.*? 


14. Decima regula: Omnis terminus communis, supra quem cadit immediate 
dictio exceptiva, distribuibilis et supponens, supponit confuse et distributive, 
vel confuse tantum accedendo ad confusam et distributivam, dummodo non 
impediatur per aliquod signum exclusivum, ut omne animal praeter hominem 
est irrationale.^3 


15. Undecima regula: Omnis terminus communis supponens communi- 
ter, sequens dictionem importantem actum animae interiorem, rectus a tali 
dictione in quam transit actus importatus per talem dictionem supponit con- 
fuse tantum - et hoc si nulla includatur negatio. Exemplum ut cognosco homi- 
nem, ly hominem supponit confuse tantum. 


40  quicumquod mobilitat 
41 distribuibiles 
42  distribuibiles 
43  distribuibilis 
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10. Sixth rule: Every term immediately or mediately following a negation, 
whether adverbial or nominal, supposits confusedly and distributively, like ‘no 
man is risible’: the subject as well as the predicate supposits confusedly and 
distributively. 


n. Seventh rule: Whenever two distributive signs include themselves, one 
takes away the effect of the other, and so they make the term supposit deter- 
minately according to the rule, whatever mobilizes the immobilized immobilizes 
the mobilized.95 


12. Eighth rule: Such adverbs of likeness as ‘as, ‘just as’ and so on make 
the suppositing terms following them distributable, and — if nothing else 
impedes — make them supposit confusedly and distributively, as when we say 
‘Plato is as strong as a lion, the ‘lion’ supposits confusedly and distributively. 


13. Ninth rule: ‘Differs’ and ‘differing, ‘divergent’ and so on, when they include a 
negation, make distributable — with either form of the preposition ‘from’ medi- 
ating — the ablatives that follow and are governed by those expressions, and, if 
nothing else impedes, they make them supposit confusedly and distributively.56 


14. Tenth rule: Every common term, when directly modified by an expression 
that is exceptive, distributable and suppositing, supposits confusedly and dis- 
tributively, or else merely confusedly while coming close to confused and dis- 
tributive supposition, provided that it is not impeded by any exclusive sign, 
like ‘every animal except man is non-rational.'67 


15. Eleventh rule: Every common term with common supposition, when it fol- 
lows an expression conveying an internal act of the soul, supposits merely con- 
fusedly when governed by the expression that is the object of the act conveyed 
by that expression — and this is so if no negation is included. In ‘I know a man; 
for example, the ‘man’ supposits merely confusedly.58 


65 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.74. 

66 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.74. 

67 | Ockham, Summ. log. 1.74. 

68 Buridan in Carl von Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande 1v (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1870), 29. 
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16. Duodecima regula: Omnis terminus supponens communiter, sequens 
adverbium numerale supponens, supponit confuse tantum, ut bis bibi vinum: 
ly vinum supponit confuse tantum. 


17. Tertiadecima regula: Omnis terminus supponens communiter, sequens 
copulatum de praedicamento ubi et etiam quando supponens, supponit con- 
fuse tantum, nisi aliud signum impediat. Et hoc si in tali copulato illa con- 
iunctio et capiatur divisive et non expletive. 


18. Quartadecima regula: Omne nomen sequens comparativum vel superlati- 
vum gradum rectum ab eo supponens - et non impeditum aliunde - supponit 
confuse et distributive, ut leo est fortior homine: ly homine supponit confuse 
et distributive. 


19. Quintadecima regula: In omni suppositione distributiva debemus descen- 
dere copulative, et in confusa tantum disiunctim, et in determinata disiun- 
ctive, et in collectiva copulatim, ut in ista omnes apostoli Dei sunt duodecim: 
ly apostoli Dei supponit discrete collective, et debemus descendere copulatim. 


20. Et si aliquis diceret: contra, sub suppositione discreta non sit descensus, 
sed suppositio collectiva est discreta, ergo non sit descensus sub ea; ad hoc 
dicitur quod illa regula intelligitur quod non sit descensus sub suppositione 
discreta non collectiva, sed dicendo omnes apostoli Dei sunt duodecim, ipsa 
est collectiva. 


21. Et si ultra argueretur: contra, repugnat suppositioni discrete ut sup- 
ponat pro pluribus, sed suppositio collectiva supponit pro pluribus, ergo 
non est discreta; ad hoc dicitur quod repugnat quod supponat pro pluribus 
divisim — sed non coniunctim, modo dicendo omnes apostoli Dei supponit 
coniunctim.^^ Vel dicitur quod non repugnat ut supponat pro pluribus si sit 
collectiva; modo regula intelligitur de discreta non collectiva. 


44 repugnant 





descent, one to a disjunction of propositions, the other to a single proposition containing 
a disjunctive term, but the distinction seems not to hold for sag. 5.7-8. 
72  lsag.5.5. 
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16. Twelfth rule: Every term with common supposition, when it follows a 
numerical adverb with supposition, supposits merely confusedly, like ‘twice I 
drank wine’: the ‘wine’ supposits merely confusedly.9? 


17. Thirteenth rule: Every term with common supposition, when it follows a 
coupled word suppositing from the category of where and also when, supposits 
merely confusedly unless another sign impedes — and this is so if the conjunc- 
tion in that coupled expression is understood to divide and not to complete.”° 


18. Fourteenth rule: Every noun that supposits and follows a comparative or 
superlative degree governed by it — and if nothing else impedes — supposits 
confusedly and distributively, like ‘a lion is stronger than a man’: the ‘man’ sup- 
posits confusedly and distributively. 


19. Fifteenth rule: In every supposition that distributes we must descend by 
coupling, in the merely confused by disjoining, in the determinate disjunc- 
tively, and the collective by coupling, like that 'all the apostles of God are 
twelve’: the ‘apostles of God’ supposits discretely and collectively, and we must 
descend by coupling.” 


20. And if someone should say this: on the contrary, under discrete suppo- 
sition there is no descending, but collective supposition is discrete, so there 
would be no descending under it; the reply to this is that the rule means that 
there would be no descending under a supposition that is discrete and not 
collective, but when we say ‘all the apostles of God are twelve, it is collective.7? 


21. And if it were argued further in this way: on the contrary, suppositing for 
many is inconsistent with discrete supposition, but collective supposition sup- 
posits for many, so it is not discrete; the reply to this is that the inconsistency is 
suppositing for many as divided — but not as conjoined, yet when we say ‘all the 
apostles of God, it supposits as conjoined. Or else the reply is that suppositing 
for many is not inconsistent if it is collective, yet the rule is meant to apply to 
discrete, not collective supposition. 


69 Ibid. 

70 Ibid. 

71  Ifalltheapostles are twelve, then Peter is twelve, John is twelve and so on: this is a famous 
sophism. The similar words disiunctim and disiunctive may indicate two different types of 
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22. Nota quod reales differunt a nominalibus in suppositionibus in multis 
locis. Primo, reales dicunt quod terminus extra propositionem positus sup- 
ponit; nominales dicunt contrarium. Secundo, differunt in hoc, quia dicunt 
quod termini ficticii supponunt, ut sunt isti chimera, hircocervus; nominales 
dicunt quod non. Tertio, differunt quia reales dicunt quod suppositio simplex 
est quando terminus capitur pro natura communi; nominales dicunt quod 
non cum nulla sit natura communis. Et ultra dicunt quod suppositio simplex 
est acceptio termini pro conceptu mentis, ut subiectum huius propositionis 
homo est species. Quarto, differunt quia reales dicunt quod est aliqua suppo- 
sitio immobilis in qua non potest fieri descensus — ut sub subiecto huius pro- 
postionis: omnis homo praeter Petrum currit. Nominales dicunt quod nulla est 
immobilis, si immobilis capiatur eo modo ut reales capiunt. 


23. Omnia illa dicta realium sunt falsa et impossibilia. Ideo, pro conclusione, 
dico quod dicta nominalium sunt verissima et invincibilia. Et sic de ysagogiis 
Simphoriani Champerii, gratia Paracliti, dicta sufficiant. 


Sequitur capitulum de primis et secundis intentionibus, 
valde necessarium iuvenibus. 


1 Intentio animae vocatur quoddam signum in anima natum significare ali- 
quid pro quo potest supponere vel quod potest esse pars propositionis menta- 
lis, et est duplex.^5 


2. Unum quod est signum alicuius rei quae non est tale signum sive signifi- 
cet tale signum utrum homo sive non.*6 Et illud vocatur prima intentio qualis 
est intentio animae praedicabilis de omnibus animalibus et similiter intentio 
praedicabilis de omnibus albedinibus. Et sic prima intentio potest sic diffiniri 
capiendo stricte: prima intentio est nomen mentale natum pro suo significato 
supponere. Large capiendo est omne signum intentionale existens in anima 
quod non significat intentiones vel signa praecise. 


45 X quoddam eius in 
46 | cum homo 
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22. Note that realists disagree with nominalists about suppositions on many 
points. First, realists say that a term supposits when located outside a proposi- 
tion, while nominalists say the opposite. Second, they disagree about whether 
fictional terms supposit — those like ‘chimera’ and ‘goatstag’: nominalists say 
that they do not. Third, they disagree because realists say that simple supposi- 
tion occurs when a term is understood as a common nature, while nominal- 
ists say no since there is no common nature. Moreover, they say that simple 
supposition is taking a term for a concept of the mind, like the subject of the 
proposition ‘man is a species.’ Fourth, they disagree because realists say that 
there is some immobile supposition in which descent cannot happen - under 
the subject of this proposition, for example: ‘every man except Peter runs. 
Nominalists say that none is immobile, if 'immobile' is understood as the real- 
ists understand it. 


23. Allthose claims of the realists are false and impossible. Hence, I say in con- 
clusion that the claims of the nominalists are entirely true and invincible. So 
then, by the grace of the Paraclete, let these statements suffice for Symphorien 
Champier's introductions. 


A chapter on first and second intentions follows, 
much needed by young students. 


1. Some sign in the soul suited to signify anything for which it can supposit or 
that can be part of a mental proposition is called an intention of the soul, and 
there are two types. 


2. Oneisa sign of some thing that is not such a sign whether or not it signifies 
such a sign with it. And the sign called a first intention is like the intention of 
the soul that is predicable of all animals and, in the same way, the intention 
predicable of all whitenesses. Accordingly, a first intention — strictly under- 
stood - can be defined in this way: a first intention is a mental name produced 
to supposit for what it signifies. Broadly understood, it is any intentional sign 
existing in the soul that does not signify intentions or signs exactly.” 


73 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.12. 
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3. Sed secunda intentio est illa quae est signum talium intentionum prima- 
rum. Cuiusmodi sunt tales intentiones praedicamentum universale, genus, 
species et huiusmodi. Sicut enim de omnibus asinis praedicatur una intentio 
communis asinis, sic dicendo ille asinus est asinus, et ille asinus est et sic de 
aliis, ita de illis intentionibus quae significant et supponunt pro rebus quae 
sunt signa praedicatur una intentio communis eis, sic dicendo hoc genus est 
genus et illud genus est genus, similiter sic dicendo corpus est genus, animal 
est genus, color est genus et sic de aliis praedicatur una intentio. De intentio- 
nibus: ad modum quo in talibus homo est nomen praedicatur uno nomine de 
diversis nominibus, et sic nomina secundae impositionis significant ad placi- 
tum nomina primae impositionis, et sic secunda intentio naturaliter significat 
primam, et sicut nomen primae impositionis significat aliam quam nomen, ita 
prima intentio significat alias res quam intentionem.^? 


4. Nota quod nomina primae dicuntur nomina rerum et secundae nomina 
nominum. 


Finis. 


1. Quanquam praesens opusculum sufficienter divisum sit in tres partes prae- 
cise, ut patet in epistola prohemiali, ex quo tamen aliqua in praesenti opusculo 
considerantur quae non videntur — saltem explicite — contineri sub illa divi- 
sione, ideo ad maiorem elucidationem ingeniosissimis nominalibus dandam 
potest praesens opusculum perutile dividi in quinque partes. 


2. In quarum prima ad longum declaratur octo esse principia grammatices. 


3. In secunda ostenditur quid tam ingeniosi nominales quam reales circa 
eadem principia sentiant, destruendo quodammodo naturas communes. 


4. In tertia errores enormes realium humiliter corriguntur et rationibus acu- 
tissimis ad veritatem reducuntur. 


47 significant alia; alia quam nomen; quam intentiomem 
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3. But a second intention is one that is a sign of those first intentions. Of this 
type are such intentions as the universal predicament, the genus, the species 
and others of this sort. For just as we predicate of all donkeys a single inten- 
tion common to donkeys when we say ‘that donkey is a donkey’ and ‘this don- 
key is’ and so on for others, in the same way, of those intentions that signify 
and supposit for things that are signs, we predicate a single intention common 
to them, as we predicate an intention of intentions by saying ‘this genus is a 
genus’ and ‘that genus is a genus’ and, in the same way, by saying ‘body is a 
genus, ‘animal is a genus, ‘color is a genus’ and so on for others, in the way that 
we use one name in such statements as ' “man” is a name’ to predicate of vari- 
ous names, and as we designate names of second imposition to signify names 
of first imposition, and as a second intention naturally signifies a first, and as a 
name of first imposition signifies something other than a name, so a first inten- 
tion signifies things other than an intention.”4 


4. Note that names of first intention are called names of things and those of 
second intention names of names.”® 


The End. 


1. Although it is enough to divide the present work into exactly three parts, as 
the prefatory letter makes clear, yet because the present work considers some 
topics that seem not to be included in that division — at least explicitly — the 
present work can be quite usefully divided into five parts in order to shed more 
light on those very clever nominalists. 


2. The first of them explains at length that there are eight principles of 
grammar. 


3. The second shows what the clever nominalists and also the realists think 
about the same principles, more or less destroying common natures. 


4. The third humbly corrects outrageous errors of the realists and leads them 
back to the truth by very thoughtful arguments. 


74 Ockham, Summ. log. 1.12. 
75 | Ockham, Summ. log. 1.11. 
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5. In quarta ponuntur tam regulae universales quam particulares suppositio- 
num, annectens etiam differentiam suppositionis inter dominos nominales et 
reales. 


6. In quinta et ultima parte agitur de primis et secundis intentionibus, ut pate- 
bit intuenti. 
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5. The fourth states both universal and particular rules of supposition, also add- 
ing the disagreement between nominalist and realist masters on supposition. 


6. The fifth and final part deals with first and second intentions, as you can 
plainly see. 
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